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HON.     N.     P.     TALLMADGE. 

BY    S.    B.     BRITTAN. 

THE  average  standard  of  private  morality  determines  the 
measure  of  public  justice.  Strong  men  rise  above  that 
level,  whilst  the  weak  multitudes  fall  below.  Whether  we 
ascend  or  descend  the  scale  is  a  question  often  settled  by  the 
nature  of  our  pursuits.  Some  occupations  serve  to  depress  the 
individual  and  lower  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  and  thought, 
while  other  and  more  honorable  vocations  act  lever-like  on 
the  citizen  and  the  community.  The  feverish  excitements  of 
personal  ambition ;  the  stakes  and  chances  of  the  political 
gamester ;  the  devices  and  intrigues  of  statecraft,  and  the  fine 
arts  of  a  subtile  diplomacy,  all  furnish  frequent  and  strong 
temptations  to  sacrifice  principle  for  some  temporary  advan- 
tage. The  rough  discipline  of  political  life  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  do  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  true  Reformer.  Sages 
and  philanthropists  are  not  graduated  at  that  school.  The 
ordinary  training  of  the  American  politician  quickens  the  sel- 
fish instincts  in  man,  while  it  deadens  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
his  nature,  and  too  surely  leads  him  forward,  with  a  blind  im- 
petuosity, to  the  goal  of  an  unworthy  ambition.     Thus  the 
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pursuits  of  some  men  are  dead  weights  on  every  manly  im- 
pulse and  generous  aspiration  ;  at  the  same  time  others  find 
in  nobler  labors  elastic  springs  to  every  virtue,  and  incentives 
to  such  deeds  as  mark  the  lives  of  the  world's  redeemers. 
Among  those  who  have  successfully  resisted  the  moral  con- 
tagion that  pervades  our  political  atmosphere,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  presents  a  remarkable  example. 

Nathaniel  Potter  Tallmadge  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Chatham,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  February  8,  1795. 
His  father,  Joel  Tallmadge,  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity 
and  incorruptible  patriotism.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
he  served  his  country  with  fidelity,  and  was  present  to  witness 
the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  in  1777.  The  family  is  of 
Saxon  descent,  as  the  name  (originally  Tollemache)  plainly 
indicates.  According  to  Burke,  '*  it  has  flourished  with  the 
greatest  honors,  in  an  uninterrupted  male  succession,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, a  period  of  more  than  thirteen  centuries."  Tollemache, 
Lord  of  Bentley,  and  Stoke  Tollemache,  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  upon  the  old  manor-house 
of  Bentley  is  still  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  Before  the  Normans  into  England  came, 
Bentley  was  my  residence  and  Tollemache  was  my  name." 

At  a  very  early  age  the  subject  of  this  sketch  displayed  an 
earnest  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  perseverance  in  its  pur- 
suit that  stops  at  no  trifling  obstacle.  While  yet  at  the  dis- 
trict school  where  the  family  resided,  he  chanced  to  get  hold 
of  an  old  Latin  grammar,  and  immediately  determined  to 
master  the  language.  He  subsequently  pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  the  tuition  of  William  H.  Maynard,  who  at 
length  became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  statesman. 
Young  Tallmadge  commenced  his  collegiate  course  at  Wil- 
liams College,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  nearly 
two  years.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y. , 
and  finally  graduated  with  honor  in  July,  181 5. 
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Mr.  Tallmadge  commenced  thestudy  of  lawatPoughkeepsie, 
in  the  office  of  his  kinsman,  General  James  Tallmadge,  who 
then  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  close 
student ;  and  when  other  young  men,  professedly  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  were  returning  home  late  at  night  from  con- 
vivial assemblies,  he  might  be  seen  alone,  by  the  dim  light  of 
his  lamp,  absorbed  in  his  studies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
Mr.  Tallmadge  was  admitted  to  the  bar ;  in  1824  he  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  political  affairs  ;  and  in  1828  he  was  elected 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  from  Dutchess  County.  In  the 
same  body  were  such  men  as  Elisha  Williams,  Erastus  Root, 
Francis  Granger,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Luther  Bradish,  Ogden 
Hoffman,  Robert  Emmett,  and  others  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Tallmadge  soon  ranked  with  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  and  during  the 
revision  of  the  Statutes  he  took  an  active  part,  discussing  with 
acknowledged  ability  the  most  profound  questions  of  political 
economy  and  jurisprudence. 

In  1829  Mr.  Tallmadge,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
Democratic  fellow-citizens,  reluctantly  consented  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  place  made  vacant  by  Peter  R.  Livingston,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  opposite  political  party.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly nominated  and  elected  to  the  Senate  without  formal 
opposition.  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  who  has  since  filled 
so  large  a  place  in  the  history  of  Spiritualism,  was  an  influen- 
tial member  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Tallmadge  took  his  seat 
in  January,  1830,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  ablest  debaters  in  that  body.  He  had  always  sustained 
the  Canal  policy  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  when  a  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Canals  was  wanted,  the  choice  fell  on  Mr. 
Tallmadge.  At  the  same  time  the  subject  of  railroads  began 
to  attract  public  attention  in  this  country.  No  man  in  the 
State  was  better  informed  in  respect  to  the  experiments  in 
Europe  than  Mr.  T. ,  and  his  information  was  embodied  in  an 
elaborate  report  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  discussed  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  railroad  along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  inti- 
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mated  that  travelers,  in  haste  to  reach  their  destination,  would 
soon  leave  the  stream  for  the  shore,  and  the  spectator  be 
**  amazed  at  a  velocity  which  only  lags  behind  the  celerity  of 
thought."  Twenty  years  elapsed  and  the  Hudson  River 
Road  was  completed !  The  extreme  limit  of  navigation  in 
that  direction  is  now  within  five  hours  of  New  York  ;  the  flow 
of  busy  life,  and  the  currents  of  our  inland  commerce,  are  all 
unchecked  by  winds  and  tides  ;  and  we  arc  no  more  exposed 
to  arbitrary  arrests  under  the  despotism  of  Winter. 

Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  the  Senate  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for 
the  term  of  six  years,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  December,  1833.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of 
that  body  ;  but  his  talents,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  legislator, 
made  him  conspicuous  even  among  the  eminent  orators  and 
statesmen  of  the  generation  that  has  just  passed  away.  He 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  during  the  slavery^  agitation  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Calhoun  maintained  that  the  Senate  should 
not  receive  petitions  for  its  abolition,  either  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Tallmadge  took  a  firm  stand 
against  him,  insisting  that  the  people  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  offer  any  petition  to  Congress,  and  that,  so  long  as  such 
petitions  were  couched  in  respectful  terms,  the  Senate  was 
bound  to  receive  them.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
could  not  let  the  matter  rest,  and  at  length  Mr.  Tallmadge 
took  occasion,  in  a  masterly  speech,  to  present  the  subject  in 
its  essential  principles,  its  historical  relations,  and  its  practical 
bearings.  Mr.  Van  Uuren  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Senate 
Chamber  was  crowded  with  anxious  listeners.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  not  prepared  to  reply  ;  many  Southern  Senators  admitted 
the  great  force  of  the  argument  for  the  right  of  petition,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  personally  complimented  Mr.  Tall- 
madge for  the  sound  discretion  and  distinguished  ability  which 
characterized  his  speech.  When  Mr.  Calhoun  subsequently 
returned  to  the  subject,  he  was  promptly  met  and  completely 
silenced  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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It  was  near  the  close  of  his  first  term  in  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Tallmadge  felt  constrained  to  oppose  certain  measures  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  which  excited  the  displeasure 
and  hostility  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  not  the  man 
to  be  either  intimidated  by  denunciation  or  diverted  from  the 
purpose  inspired  by  his  sense  of  duty.  The  controversy  was 
pointed  and  vehement.  The  press,  in  the  interest,  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  administration,  charged  Mr.  Tallmadge  with  po- 
litical apostasy.  The  last  personal  interview  between  those 
gentlemen  was  characterized  by  great  freedom  and  not  a  little 
asperity  of  speech.  The  President  insisted  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  did  not  comprehend  the  spirit  and  wishes  of 
the  people.  **  I  will  show  you,**  said  Mr.  Tallmadge,  '*  that 
I  do  understand  the  people.  I  am  one  of  them — born  in  the 
same  county  with  yourself — but  I  am  much  more  recently 
from  amongst  them  than  you  are.  You  have  been  abroad, 
luxuriating  on  aristocratic  couches,  and  mingling  in  lordly  as- 
sociations, until  you  have  forgotten  what  constitutes  a  Repub- 
lican People.*' — '*  Well,*'  rejoined  Mr.  Van  Buren,  **  we  shall 
sec.*' — '*  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Senator  from  New  York,  **Thou 
shalt  see  me  at  Philippi." 

Mr.  Tallmadge  did  not  misjudge  in  presuming  that  the 
public  sentiment  would  sustain  him.  The  sympathies  of  the 
people  were  with  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  New  York  from 
the  Congressional  session,  he  was  honored  with  a  grand  ova- 
tion. An  immense  cavalcade  met  him  at  the  steamboat  land- 
ing and  escorted  him  through  Broadway  to  the  Astor  House. 
The  streets  were  thronged,  and  his  presence  excited  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  In  the  evening  he  was  honored  with  a  public 
reception  at  National  Hall. 

Senator  Tallmadge  proceeded  to  organize  the  Democracy  of 
the  State  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  re-oiection  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  This  purpose  was  fully  accomplished,  and  in  the 
succeeding  national  canvass  the  latter  was  defeated.  General 
Harrison  was  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  and 
Mr,  Tallmadge  would  have  been  the  choice  of  the  nominating 
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convention  for  Vice-President,  but  he  declined  the  nomina- 
tion. Had  his  personal  ambition  been  equal  to  his  ability,  he 
would  doubtless  have  been  numbered  among  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  In  January,  1840,  he  was  retu/ned  to  the 
Senate,  and  his  reelection  was  viewed  as  a  signal  triumph  of 
principle  over  partisan  restraints  and  the  unscrupulous  exer- 
cise of  executive  power.  The  following  announcement  of  the 
event,  by  the  Eastern  Argus,  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  light  in 
which*  his  success  was  regarded  : — 

"  We  hail  the  return  of  Mr.  Tallniadge — the  great  Conservative 
Chiei-tain,  who  refused  to  quail  beneath  executive  denunciation  and 
l)arty  ostracism — to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  with  the  most 
profound  and  heart-felt  joy.  It  bespeaks  the  vitality  of  principle 
and  the  triumph  of  a  righteous  cause  in  the  land.'* 

Our  distinguished  friend  was  offered  a  scat  in  General  Har- 
rison's Cabinet,  and  subsequently  a  foreign  mission,  both  of 
which  he  declined.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1844  Mr. 
Tyler  nominated  him  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Tallmadge  had  just  purchased  lands  near  the  city  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  permanent  home.  After 
mature  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  accept  the  place  offered  him  by  the  President.  His 
nomination  was  at  once  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  (1844)  that  the  life  of  Governor  Tall- 
madge was  mysteriously  preserved  from  a  disaster  that  instantly 
deprived  the  country  of  several  distinguished  public  men.  A 
large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  been  invited  by  Com- 
modore Stockton  to  take  an  excursion  down  the  Potomac,  on 
board  the  United  States  war-steamer  Princeton,  to  witness 
the  firing  of  the  **  Peacemaker,**  a  wrought-iron  gun  of  im« 
mense  weight  and  caliber.  It  was  announced  that  the  gun 
would  be  discharged  three  times.  Before  the  first  fire  the 
Governor  took  his  position  at  the  breech  of  the  gun.  He 
continued  to  occupy  the  same  place,  and  only  left  it  after  the 
third  discharge.     After  dinner  he  escorted  the  ladies  on  deck. 
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and  while  standing  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel  he  observed 
that  preparations  were  being  made  for  another  and  final  dis- 
charge of  the  Commodore's  gun.  Learning  that  the  Presi- 
dent, the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Commander  of 
the  Princeton  were  coming  up  to  witness  the  last  fire,  he  im- 
mediately advanced  to  the  bow  of  the  vessel  and  resumed 
his  former  position  directly  behind  the  Peacemaker.  He  had 
waited  but  a  minute  or  two,  when  he  was  suddenly  impressed 
that  he  must  leave  the  spot  without  delay.  In  the  external 
circumstances  of  the  case  he  saw  no  reason  for  changing  his 
place.  Three  times  he  had  stood  in  the  same  position  when 
the  gun  was  fired,  and  had  sustained  no  personal  injury.  It 
was  not  the  ordinary  emotion  of  fear — awakened  either  by 
his  knowledge  or  the  exercise  of  his  reason — that  suddenly 
disturbed  the  balance  of  his  mind.  He  never  once  conjec- 
tured that  a  wrought-iron  gun  could  burst ;  but  still  the  over- 
mastering impression  determined  his  action.  He  followed  the 
ladies  into  the  cabin,  and  immediately  heard  the  report  of 
the  gun.  The  next  moment  came  the  startling  news  of  a  ter- 
rible disaster.  The  Governor  rushed  on  deck,  and  there  be- 
held the  lifeless  forms  of  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
three  other  distinguished  gentlemen.  On  examination,  he 
found  that  the  gun  had  burst  at  the  nearest  point  to  the  place 
he  had  previously  occupied  ;  that  its  massive  fragments  had 
passed  in  the  precise  line  of  his  position  ;  and  that  had  he  re- 
mained there  he  would  have  been  utterly  demolished  !  ^ 

This  occurrence  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
mind  of  pur  eminent  friend.  It  involved  a  mysterious  prob- 
lem that  found  no  satisfactory  solution  in  the  principles  of  his 
philosophy.  He  could,  of  course,  only  regard  his  escape  as 
providential,  without  attempting  an  explanation  of  the  sen- 
sorial and  mental  phenomena  that  governed  his  conduct.  But 
at  a  later  period  in  life,  when  his  spiritual  faculties  were  fairly 
awakened,  he  was  enabled  to  clearly  discern  the  agency  of 

*  Sec  Introduction  to  the  **  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  pp.  48-9. 
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Spirits  in  his  sudden  emotion  and  instant  action,  and  thus  to 
comprehend  the  beautiful  method  of  Providence  in  his  deliv- 
erance. 

During  his  Senatorial  career  Governor  Tallmadge  served 
on  the  committees  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
*'  Public  Lands/'  *'  Naval  Affairs,"  and  **  Foreign  Relations," 
on  all  of  which  he  displayed  the  same  industry  and  ability. 
At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration  Governor 
Tallmadge  was  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Dodge.  He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  organizing 
the  State  Government,  and  was  offered  the  nomination  of 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  he  declined,  preferring 
to  retire  to  private  life. 

We  extract  the  following  from  a  small  volume  of  **  Sketches 
of  United  States  Senators,'*  published  at  Washington  in 
1839:— 

**  Mr.  Tallmadge  deserves  an  eminent  place  in  the  distinguished 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  His  style  is  lucid  and  classical — ^he  rea- 
sons with  force  and  nervous  energy.  His  language  is  copious,  and 
his  powers  of  illustration  always  apparent.  His  speeches  are  fre- 
quently interspersed  with  poetic  allusions,  which  appear — not  like 
awkward  strangers — but  fitting  with  ease  the  context  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter to  which  they  are  applied.  This  is  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  credit  system  in  letters.  Scholarship  and  literary  attainments 
are  evident  in  everything  that  escapes  him." 

The  period  that  has  elapsed  since  Mr.  Tallmadge  withdrew 
from  the  political  arena  may  have  somewhat  obscured  his 
record  in  the  common  mind  ;  but  we  are  reminded  that  he 
rendered  the  State  essential  service  by  his  earnest  advocacy 
of  some  of  the  most  important  reforms.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  urge  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage ;  and  every  bene- 
ficent public  measure — whether  designed  to  check  executive 
usurpation,  to  enfranchise  labor,  or  otherwise  to  guard  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  and  the  sanctity  of  law — received  his  cor- 
dial support.     We  cannot  forget  his  indignant  condemnation 
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of  every  form  of  injustice,  and  his  supreme  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple ;  nor  can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  intelligent  and  liberal 
influence  he  once  exerted  in  our  State  and  National  affairs, 
and  the  large  place  he  occupied  in  the  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

In  May,  1852,  the  attention  of  Governor  Tallmadge  was 
first  directed  to  the  claims  of  Spiritualism,  by  his  seeing  a 
communication  from  Judge  Edmonds  in  a  leading  New  York 
journal.  Until  then  he  had  regarded  the  whole  matter  as  a 
delusion.  But  he  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  Judge,  and 
associated  with  him  in  the  relations  of  private  and  public  life  ; 
he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  capacity  ; 
and  on  learning  that  his  distinguished  friend  had  become  a 
convert,  he  could  no  longer  presume  that  the  subject  was  un- 
worthy of  respectful  consideration.  In  speaking  of  the  Mani- 
festations and  of  Mr.  Edmonds,  he  observed  that  he  should  do 
great  injustice  to  him,  and  to  those  with  whom  his  own  opin- 
ions might  have  weight,  should  he  longer  hesitate  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  that  direction.  **  I  felt,"  he  continued,  *'  that 
I  should  despise  myself,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  despised  by 
others,  if,  without  investigation,  I  should  presume  to  express 
opinions  against  the  Manifestations,  regardless  of  such  au- 
thority for  their  truth.**  His  investigation,  conducted  in  a 
candid  and  serious  spirit,  but  with  a  caution  and  independ- 
ence inspired  by  a  rational  skepticism,  resulted,  at  length,  in 
his  accrediting  the  Spiritual  origin  of  the  Phenomena.  Once 
satisfied,  his  freedom  of  mind  and  his  moral  courage  prompted 
him  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Judge  in  an  open  de- 
claration of  his  faith.  He  attempted  no  concealment  in  any 
quarter,  but  disclosed  the  results  of  his  investigations  and 
experience  in  several  well- written  communications,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  secular  and  spiritual  journals. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  the  present  writer^having  prepared  a 
Memorial,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  Governor  Tall- 
madge was  the  first  to  sign  the  same,  heading  the  list  of  thir- 
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teen  thousand  names.  The  document,  which  was  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  backed  with  canvas,  bound  and  mounted  on  a 
cyHnder,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  preservation,  was 
submitted  by  General  Shields  to  the  Senate.  That  the  Gov- 
ernor took  a  special  interest  in  this  presentation  of  the  claims 
of  the  spiritual  phenomena  will  be  inferred  from  the  following, 
which  is  extracted  from  his  Appendix  to  '*  The  Healing  of  the 
Nations  :'* 

"This  Memorial,  though  laid  upon  the  table,  is  nevertheless  pre- 
served in  the  national  archives,  and  there  it  will  remain  as  long  as 
free  government  and  free  principles  are  recognized  among  men.  In 
less  time  than  has  elapsed  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  man's  political  rights,  this  Memorial  will 
be  regarded  with  even  greater  interest,  as  proclaiming  tlie  mental 
freedom  of  the  human  race." 

• 

General  Shields  had  assured  the  Governor  that  he  would  not 
only  cheerfully  submit  the  Memorial  to  the  Senate,  but   also 
move  its  reference  to  a  Select  Committee.     The  presentation 
was  delayed    for   several   days — the  Gadsden  Treaty    being 
under  discussion  at  the  time.     At  length,  when  the  opportu- 
nity occurred,  the  General  embraced  it ;  but  his  moral  cour- 
age proved  to  be  unequal  to  the    occasion.     It  is  true,  he 
presented  a  very  fair  synopsis  of  the  Memorial  and  remarked, 
that  '*  however  unprecedented  in  itself,  it  had  been  prepared 
with  singular  ability,  presenting  the  subject  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  moderation."     But  the  Senator's  speech  was  mainly 
devoted  to  a  running  commentary  on  ''popular  delusions.'* 
Carefully   omitting  the  citation  of  any   recent  examples  of 
supposed   spiritual  agency,   he  found  the   illustrations    best 
suited  to  his  purpose  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Mediaeval 
Ages.     He  was  content  to  assume  that  the  historical  examples 
selected  by  himself  all  depended  on  delusion  and  knavery, 
and,  by  implication,  that  all   more  recent  phenomena  of  a 
similar  character  must  be  attributed  to  the  same  source.    This 
assumption  did  not  at  all  comport  with  the  facts  cited,  nor  is 
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it  otherwise  sustained  by  the  most  distant  probability.  Of 
course  General  Shields*  argumentum  ad  hominem  left  the 
subject  a  little  more  obscure  than  it  was  before. 

The  wily  General  exposed  his  subserviency  to  the  vulgar 
prejudice  of  the  time,  by  disregarding  his  promise.  He  did 
not  follow  the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  by  the  appro- 
priate motion  to  refer  the  same  to  a  Select  Committee.  His 
own  unbecoming  levity  determined  the  general  drift  of  Sena- 
torial discussion  on  the  occasion,  and  ended  in  leaving  the 
Memorial  on  the  table.  The  conduct  of  Senator  Shields  in 
daring  to  treat  the  solemn  convictions  of  13,000  American 
citizens  in  a  derisive  manner  was  calmly  reviewed  by  Gov- 
ernor Tallmadgc,  and  rebuked  in  the  dignified  spirit  that 
characterized  every  expression  of  his  thought  and  feeling  on 
a  subject  of  such  gravity.  I  extract  the  following  from  his 
letter,  originally  published  in  the  Washington  Intelligencer ^ 
of  the  date  of  April  4th,  1854: — 

**When  I  first  spoke  to  General  Shields  abont  presenting  the 
Memorial  to  the  Senate,  he  treated  it  with  great  courtesy,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  move  its  reference  lo  a  Select  Committee. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  in  favor  of  the  spiritual  theory,  he 
agreed  with  me  that,  whether  spiritual  Qr  otherwise,  it  was  worthy  of 
investigation.  After  this  understanding,  I  confess  my  surprise  that 
he  should  have  treated  it  as  he  did ;  that  instead  of  an  investigation 
by  a  Select  Committee,  of  which,  by  parliamentary  usage,  he  would 
have  been  Chairman,  and  where  those  who  have  examined  the  subject 
could  have  been  heard,  he  should  have  given  in  advance  a  rehash  of 
what  has  so  often  been  said  before  by  the  opponents  of  Spiritualism  ! 
My  habitual  respect  for  the  honorable  body  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber will  cause  me  to  forego  any  remarks  upon  the  attempted  criti- 
cisms of  himself  and  others  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  have  made  it  a  rule  of  my  life  never  to  write  or  speak  on  a 
subject  about  which  I  know  nothing  ;  and  this  rule  has  saved  me  from 
much  embarrassment.  The  General  is  pleased  to  characterize  the 
manifestations  as  a  *  delusion.'  Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  ex- 
traordinary power  to  understand  a  subject  better  than  other  men 
whose  position  in  life  would  indicate  a  talent  equal,  if  not  superior, 
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to  my  own.  Still,  I  do  pretend,  that  when  I  have  investigated  a  subject 
j'.vhich  they  have  not,  I  am  better  capable  than  they  of  judging  whether 
there  is  any  'delusion*  involved  in  the  conclusion  to  wliich  I  have 
arrived,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  surrender  my  reason  and  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  senses  to  their  instincts." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
Intelligencer ^  Governor  Tallmadge  continued  his  review  of  the 
Senator  in  a  manner  that  left  the  latter  little  opportunity  to 
defend  his  conduct.  The  following  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  that  letter  : — 

**  The  honorable  gentleman  was  not  content  to  present  his  views  in 
a  grave  and  serious  manner  becoming  the  subject,  but  he  attempted 
to  ridicule,  not  only  the  subject,  but  those  who  had  memorialized 
Congress.  The  result  will  show  whether  the  attempted  ridicule  will 
fall  on  them  or  react  on  himself  I  will  only  add,  that  there  are 
names  on  that  Memorial  which  do  not  shrink  in  comparison  with  any 
member  of  the  honorable  Senate — names  that  have  adorned  the  Bar, 
the  Bench,  and  the  Senate  Chamber ;  names  of  the  hardy  sons  of 
toil,  whose  brawny  hands  and  stalwart  arms  have  been  thus  fashioned 
by  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life  ;  names — the  representatives  of  two 
millions  of  believers  in  the  United  States ....  These  memorialists,  and 
those  whom  they  represent,  are  not  only  entitled  to  respect,  but  they 
will  command  it.  They  are  not  to  be  i)ut  aside  by  any  attempt  to 
minister  to  a  prejudiced  i)ublic  sentiment.  This  question  is  to  be 
fairly  met.  The  days  of  imposture  and  *  delusion'  in  relation  to  it 
have  gone  by ;  the  honorable  gentleman  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
protect  himself  by  that  senseless  oxy ;  and  when  he  again  has  occasion 
to  quote  Burke's  beautiful  aphorism,  as  he  terms  it,  that  the  credulity 
of  dujjes  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  invention  of  knaves,  he  may  find 
in  it  a  more  extended  application  than  he  at  first  supposed." 

So  early  as  1854  Spiritualism  had  macie  itself  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  Its  inspiring  voice  came  up  on  the 
four  winds,  expressing  a  great  truth  with  mysterious  empha- 
sis. General  Shields,  however,  had  not  the  courage  to  heed 
that  voice ;  he  evinced  no  respect  for  the  truth ;  and  he 
sneered  at  the  attestation  of  thousands  of  living  witnesses. 
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His  serio-comic  manner  of  treating  the  whole  subject  was 
evidently  intended  to  elicit  the  views  of  other  Senators,  and 
leave  to  himself  an  opportunity  to  either  counterfeit  a  sincere 
purpose — should  the  occasion  demand  it — or  to  finally  dispose 
of  the  matter  as  a  clever  joke.  He  thus  represented  the  pro- 
fane and  sacrilegious  spirit  of  all  such  as  trample  on  the  sol- 
emn convictions  of  the  living  and  the  sacred  memories  of  the 
dead.  The  serious  tone  and  civil  severity  of  Mr.  Tallmadge 
not  only  rebuked  this  evil  spirit,  but  was  well  adapted  to  cor- 
rect the  bad  manners  of  titled  ignQranceand  arrogance.  Will 
the  enemies  of  Spiritualism  ever  learn  that  truth  is  indestruc- 
tible, and  cannot  be  damaged  by  their  impotent  assaults  ?  One 
after  another  they  continue  to  run  their  devoted  heads  against 
it,  presuming  it  is  only  d.  fog-bank.  It  is  not  our  prerogative 
to  impose  arbitrary  restraints  on  the  movements  of  such  peo- 
ple. If  they  have  either  reputation  or  brains  they  may,  if 
they  please,  sacrifice  themselves  by  this  experiment,  since 
they  are  sure  to  find  an  immovable  rock  where  they  only  look 
for  yielding  and  impalpable  vapors. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  that  the  Governor 
prepared  his  elaborate  Introduction  and  Appendix  to  the 
*'  Healing  of  the  Nations,"  in  which  he  asserted  and  defended 
the  just  claims  of  Spiritualism  in  a  very  earnest  and  convinc- 
ing manner.  The  book,  which  is  a  large  octavo,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Spring  of  the  ensuing  year  (1855).  The  Gov- 
ernor's authentication  of  the  transmundane  portions  of  the 
work  is  clear  and  forcible,  whilst  his  own  contributions  to  its 
pages  plainly  prove  that,  at  that  late  period  of  his  life,  the 
native  vigor  of  his  mind  was  in  no  degree  impaired.  The 
modification  of  his  theological  opinions  had  resulted  from 
no  relaxation  of  his  mental  powers.  Moreover,  his  faith  in 
the  life  to  come  had  acquired  new  strength  from  the  facts 
of  a  living  experience.  With  the  amiability  of  a  cultivated 
and  truly  Christian  gentleman,  and  a  charity  that  was  genial 
as  summer  sunshine,  he  still  combined  the  fearless  spirit  and 
manly  independence  which  so  strongly  characterized  his  po- 
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litical  career.     After  discussing  the  general  subject  at  length, 
and  with  admirable  method,  he  thus  concludes  : — 

**  Such  is  the  spirit  with  which  the  friends  of  truth  have  embarked 
in  this  great  cause.  They  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  denunciations 
of  the  press,  the  fulminations  of  the  pulpit,  nor  even  by  the  bulls 
from  the  Vatican.  They  claim  for  themselves  liberty  of  thought, 
liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  speech,  and  liberty  of  action." 

When  Spiritualism  serves  to  develop  the  normal  capabilities 
of  the  mind ;  to  purify  the  natural  affections ;  to  rationalize 
our  views  of  Religion,  Nature,  and  God  ;  and  to  quicken  the 
soul's  aspirations  after  a  higher  life,  it  exerts  its  legitimate  in- 
fluence and  at  once  ennobles  the  whole  character.  The  case 
of  our  eminent  friend  presented  an  illustration  of  its  happiest 
consequences.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  solve  the  grand  prob- 
lem of  existence,  and  to  realize  its  profound  significance.  A 
rational  reverence  and  a  hope  full  of  immortality  chastened 
every  human  passion  and  affection,  thus  rendering  his  daily 
life  more  simple,  natural,  and  beautiful.  For  him,  at  least, 
the  whole  creation  was  invested  with  new  and  imperishable 
charms.  It  was  emphatically  a  resurrection  out  of  **  the  val- 
ley and  shadow  of  death "  into  new  light,  liberty,  and  life. 
Spiritualism  was  a  messenger  of  mercy  to  lead  the  willing 
soul  away  from  scenes  of  bitter  strife — where  the  passions 
hold  their  perpetual  saturnalia,  and  the  land  is  rendered  barren 
and  desolate — up  into  the  white  fields,  where  Angels  are  the 
reapers,  and  the  **  Harvest  Home  *'  is  heard  in  Heaven. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1856  the  writer,  by  special  invita- 
tion, visited  the  Governor  at  his  **  Forest  Home  "  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Gothic  cottage,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  park,  sur- 
rounded by  native  groves  of  oak  and  hickory,  is  associated 
w^ith  golden  memories.  Its  surroundings  were  every  way  at- 
tractive, whilst  peace  and  a  truly  generous  hospitality  presided 
within.  During  the  week  spent  in  that  delightful  retreat  we 
had  much  familiar  intercourse.  Our  friend  regarded  temporal 
possessions  and  worldly  honors  as  altogether  beneath  the  great 
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realities  of  the  immortal  life  and  world.  Hence  he  looked 
forward  to  his  own  departure  with  a  calm  satisfaction  that 
often  found  expression  in  words.  Indeed,  every  allusion  to 
the  anticipated  change  indicated  that  his  hopes  were  firmly 
anchored,  and  that  no  event  could  disturb  the  deep  serenity 
of  his  spirit.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  little  incident. 
One  day  a  visitor,  who  was  viewing  the  Governor's  domain, 
remarked  to  him  that  **  the  man  who  possessed  such  a  home 
ought  to  live  forever  to  enjoy  it." — **  Oh,'*  said  the  Governor, 
'*  I  have  no  idea  of  remaining  here;  I  am  only  preparing  this 
for  some  one  else  who  has  no  better  situation."  Then  look- 
ing up  to  the  clear  sky,  he  continued,  **  I  understand  that  up 
there,  where  I  am  going,  they  have  much  finer  places  than 
this." 

For  several  years  the  health  of  Governor  Tallmadge  had 
been  seriously  impaired  ;  and  in  July,  1864,  he  sent  a  rfies- 
senger  to  the  writer  to  request  a  personal  interview  at  his 
residence  in  Cornwall.  He  was  able  to  walk  about  and  to 
converse,  but  was  feeble  in  body  and  his  memory  somewhat 
obscured.  His  mind  was  in  shadow.  It  was  not  like  the 
deep  eclipse  that  hides  the  sun  ;  it  rather  resembled  the  fleet- 
ing images  of  broken  clouds,  floating  in  the  natural  atmos- 
phere. The  intellectual  light  still  shone  through,  and  oc- 
casionally, for  a  moment,  the  original  lustre  seemed  to  be 
only  softened  and  subdued  like  the  light  of  the  autumn  sun, 
seen  through  the  gathering  mists  of  evening,  or  the  veil  of 
the  Indian  Summer. 

Having  retired  to  a  private  apartment,  the  Governor  with 
great  composure  informed  me  that  his  career  was  about  to 
terminate — that  he  had  completed  his.  mission  on  earth,  and 
expected  to  receive  his  passport  with  little  delay — how  soon 
he  was  not  permitted  to  know.  A  placid  smile  illuminated 
his  features.  It  was  like  the  glory  of  the  departing  day,  when 
its  fading  splendors  are  poured  through  the  windows  of  some 
classic  and  venerable  fane,  consecrated  by  time  and  the  offices 
of  religion.     His  special  interest  in  seeing  me  prior  to  his  de- 
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parturc,  was  made  manifest  when  he  consigned  to.  my  keeping 
the  materials  for  a  large  volume,  embracing  a  record  of  his 
life  and  times,  and  comprehending  numerous  interesting  inci- 
dents and  reminiscences  illustrating  the  public  and  private 
characters  of  many  distinguished  persons. 

I  spent  one  day  and  two  nights  with  the  Governor.  When 
the  hour  arrived  for  the  termination  of  our  interview,  he  took 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  pointing  heavenward,  said  with 
impressive  emphasis  :  **  We  shall  meet  up  there."  In  reply 
to  my  remark,  that  wc  might  yet  enjoy  another  conference 
on  earth,  he  added:  ''That  is  doubtful;  but  that  we  shall 
meet  again  is  certain.*'  The  writer  returned  to  New  York, 
and  the  Governor  soon  went  West  to  visit  his  relatives. 
There  was  truth  in  his  impression.  We  were  privileged  to 
meet  no  more  in  the  flesh  ;  but  it  is  yet  left  to  the  living  to 
reverently  cherish  his  memory,  and  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy  when  we  shall  meet  in  the  spirit. 

While  the  active  periods  in  the  life  of  Governor  Tallmadge 
were  wisely  occupied,  it  is  no  less  apparent  that  he  finished 
his  career  in  a  manner  that  does  no  violence  to  the  order  of 
Nature.  To  spend  the  concluding  period  of  human  existence 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  docs  not  ac- 
cord with  any  just  conception  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
Moreover,  a  sudden  departure  from  the  busy  scenes  and  dusty 
highways  of  the  world  is  abrupt  and  unseemly.  Our  friend 
had  finished  the  battle  of  life  and  achieved  its  victory.  He 
found  opportunity  to  quietly  lay  aside  the  polished  weapons 
of  his  warfare,  to  compose  his  mind,  and  to  arrange  the  pre- 
liminaries for  his  journey  in  a  becoming  manner.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  appropriately  employed  in  communion 
with  Nature,  and  in  devout  and  grateful  contemplations.  The 
summons  came  to  him  on  the  second  day  of  November,  1864, 
and  it  found  him  ready.  The  particular  hour  that  witnessed 
his  departure  was  suggestive.  The  shadows  of  night  were 
passing  away  ;  the  morning  star  paled  in  the  orient,  when, 
calmly — in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age — he  rose  from  his 
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couch,  put  on  the  robes  of  Immortality,  and  walked  forth  to 
behold  the  rising  of  the  **  sun  that  shall  no  more  go  down.'* 

The  ashes  of  our  honored  friend  repose  beneath  the  sylvan 
shades  of  RiENZl,  near  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin  ;  but  the 
spirit  is  free  and  confined  to  no  local  habitation.  Wherever 
the  glory  of  God  is  most  displayed,  even  there  the  affinities 
of  a  noble  nature  may  choose  its  dwelling-place. 


T 


THE  MILLER'S   GUESTS. 

BY  ANNETTE  BISHOP. 

HERE  is  a  sprite, 
In  the  pale  moonlight, 
O'er  the  mists  of  the  mill-dam  floating  white. 


And  a  window-sill, 
In  the  mossy  old  mill, 
Hangs  over  the  mill-pond  dark  and  still. 

Like  a  wreath  of  spray, 
In  the  air  astray, 
The  sprite  enters  in  at  this  shadowy  way. 

The  mill-stones  groan, 
They  shriek  and  moan, 
And  the  miller  thinks  that  he  watches  alone. 

Half  under  the  lid 
Of  the  toll-chest  hid, 
There  surely  sitteth  a  guest  unbid. 
Vol.  I.— 2 
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With  fingers  lean, 
And  eyes  so  keen, 
He  beckons  the  miller,  and  blinks  between. 

With  footsteps  slow, 
And  cheek  aglow, 
The  miller  moveth  that  way  to  go. 

"  I  could  starve,"  thought  he, 
"  But  my  children  three 
Such  a  fearful  fate  their' s  must  not  be." 

The  hopper  is  full. 
Yet  with  hollow  roll 
The  bolt  turns  empty, — the  stones  are  dull. 

He  fills  a  measure. 

But  not  from  his  own  ; 
He  had  a  treasure — 

That  treasure  is  gone. 

He  hath  Hfted  the  lid 
Of  the  toll-chest,  and  hid 
The  measure  of  corn  with  the  guest  unbid. 

With  his  long,  gray  ears. 
And  his  eye  that  leers. 
The  guest  on  the  top  of  the  lid  appears. 

**  I  knew,"  said  he, 

"  Thou  hadst  a  treasure ; 
Thou  hast  lost  it  to  me 

In  that  stolen  measure. " 

The  miller's  brow 
Is  in  darkness  now, 
And  his  cheek  in  the  dusk  light  is  all  aglow,- 
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And  under  his  breath 
The  miller  saith : 
"  I  feel  a  shame  that  is  worse  than  death." 

Then  his  face  grows  bright 
With  a  soft  cool  light, 
As  he  turns  to  the  window  his  sorrowing  sight 

Mist-white  and  still, 
From  the  window-sill. 
Another  guest  hath  entered  the  mill. 

She  points  to  him, 
With  her  finger  slim. 
And  smiles  through  her  veil  of  the  moonlight  dim. 

With  trembling  speed 

He  fills  a  measure, 
His  soul  hath  need. 

He  seeks  his  treasure. 

Down  the  gates  of  the  flume, 
In  the  dark  wheel-room. 
The  guest  unbid  is  lost  in  the  gloom. 

The  stones  are  dull. 
Yet  with  merry  roll 
The  bolt  sifts  fast  while  the  hopper  is  full. 

The  dusty  beams, 
Are  bright  with  the  gleams. 
That  flow  from  the  white  guests'  wings  in  streams. 

"  I  know,"  said  she, 

"  Thou  hast  found  thy  treasure ; 
It  returned  to  thee 

In  thy  honest  measure." 
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And  with  one  hand, 
Like  a  dewy  band, 
The  miller's  burning  brow  she  spanned. 

**  I  may  starve,"  thought  he, 
"  But  my  children  three 
In  the  care  of  their  Heavenly  Father  will  be." 

And  under  his  breath 
Again  he  saith  : 
"Remorse  is  worse  than  the  bitterest  death." 


•o- 


PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

BY  PROF.   J.  R.  BUCHANAN,  M.D. 

PHILOSOPHY,  which  usage  has  made  a  term  synonymous 
with  wisdom,  must  comprehend  in  its  essence  and  spirit, 
if  not  in  its  details,  the  situation  in  which  man  finds  himself — 
the  universe  of  matter  and  of  life — the  life  especially,  which  is 
our  own,  and  the  matter  which  affects  that  life  and  which  gives 
it  its  theatre  of  operation. 

It  is  no  solution  of  the  problem,  no  understanding  of  the 
situation,  to  fall  back  upon  an  infinite  and  therefore  incon- 
ceivable power,  which  would  only  deepen  the  shadow  of 
mystery.  Nor  is  it  a  much  better  solution  to  weigh,  measure, 
and  analyze  the  ponderable  elements  of  the  globe,  ignoring  all 
that  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured. 

Neither  in  God  nor  in  matter  can  we  find  that  center  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  take  possession,  and  to  which  all 
lines  converging,  enable  us  to  take  possession  at  the  axial 
center  of  the  radii  that  lead  to  the  limitless  circumference. 
That  center  is  found  in  man.  Through  him  alone  we  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  world  of  mind,  and  in  the  contact  of  mind  and  mat- 
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ter  which  his  constitution  exhibits  we  are  enabled  to  study 
the  laws  of  correlation  between  matter  or  form,  and  spirit  or 
potentiality.  Force,  whether  physical  or  psychic,  is  not  mat- 
ter. Matter  and  that  which  is  not  matter  constitute  the 
universe.  Language  gives  us  no  other  comprehensive  term 
for  the  immaterial  but  spirit,  and  it  is  therefore  legitimate  to 
use  the  term  spirit  for  all  potential  existence  beyond  matter, 
and  say  that  matter  and  spirit  are  the  universe.  These  are 
most  perfectly  combined  in  man,  and  in  him  we  may  study 
both  in  correlation.* 

From  the  highest  standpoint  of  philosophy  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  the  anthropocentric  view  of  the  universe.  If 
life  be  higher  than  inanimate  form,  and  volition  a  higher  force 
than  gravitation — if  the  world  of  life  and  consciousness  he 
higher  than  the  basic  world  of  dead  matter  from  which  it 
springs,  the  science  of  life  must  be  higher  than  the  purely 
physical  sciences,  and  man,  the  noblest  embodiment  of  life, 
must  be  the  commanding  central  figure  in  the  panorama  of 
science. 

Perhaps  to  the  purely  materialistic  mind,  this  may  seem  a 
fanciful  view,  and  man  may  seem  but  a  small  or  trivial  product 
of  the  vast  cosmic  forces  which,  through  immeasurable  space 
and  unlimited  time,  have  rolled  the  blazing  orbs  that  are  still 
glowing  within  and  beyond  the  range  of  telescopic  vision,  or 
have  cooled  their  mighty  masses  here  and  there  for  the  home 
of  animated  beings.    • 

True,  from  the  standpoint  of  physics,  man  is  but  a  small 


*  To  this  very  meager  statement  it  may  be  added  that  mere  force  may  be 
assigned  to  the  reahn  of  material  science  as  commonly  understood,  though  strictly 
speaking  all  force  is  spiritual.  We  then  have  on  the  one  hand  matter  combined 
with  force,  and  on  the  other  spirit  or  conscious  intelligence  combined  with  spiritual 
force  or  will.  But  on  the  spiritual  side  we  have  not  the  simplicity  of  the  material ; 
for  mstcad  of  two  simple  things,  as  intelligence  and  force,  we  have  an  infinitely 
varied  combination  of  intelligence,  sensibility,  emotion,  impulse  and  will — a 
variety  of  primal  powers,  like  chemical  combinations  the  comprehension  and 
analysis  of  which  and  of  their  relations  to  the  material  is  the  great  problem  of  an- 
thropology. 
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and  impotent  element  of  the  universe  ;  but  there  is  a  world  of 
mind  as  great  by  its  own  standard  oi  magnitude  as  the  world 
of  matter  ;  yea,  greater  still — for  in  the  world  of  mind  the 
material  universe  is  subordinate  and  external,  and  realized 
only  when  it  enters  the  mental  world  subjectively. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  dignity  and  importance  as  de- 
termined by  each  observer  for  himself  according  to  his  own 
standpoint,  let  us  appeal  for  arbitration  to  the  right-minded 
man — the  pure  utilitarian,  the  lover  of  his  race — to  whom  the 
happiness  of  each  and  all  is  the  end  and  aim  of  existence. 
He  would  readily  decide  that  all  things  are  important  in  pro- 
portion to  their  proximity  and  power.  As  the  earth  is  more 
important  to  us  than  the  stars  which  yield  a  barely  apprecia- 
bly ray  of  warmth  to  the  most  delicate  apparatus,  and  as  our 
own  generation  is  more  important  than  the  tombs  of  extinct 
nations — our  own  family  more  important  than  any  remote 
continent  with  its  millions — so  our  own  constitutions,  bearing 
in  them  all  our  weal  or  woe,  are  more  to  us  than  all  the  world 
besides ;  and  wise  men,  seeking  useful  knowledge,  would 
have  begun  with  the  study  of  ourselves  and  our  own  im- 
mediate surroundings,  instead  of  looking  as  far  as  possible 
from  our  own  sphere. 

But  wisdom  is  the  ripened  grain  of  the  harvest  of  the  ages, 
and  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of  the  race.  The 
stars  were  studied  astrologically  before  the  continents  of  the 
earth  were  known.  The  social  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  studied  by  the  moderns  before  they  had  any 
social  science,  or  had  gathered  the  rudimentary  facts  of  politi- 
cal economy  from  their  own  experience.  The  dead  languages 
were  studied  before  the  arts  and  sciences  of  daily  necessity  ; 
the  processes  of  logic  before  the  useful  knowledge  to  which 
that  logic  might  apply  ;  and  the  speculations  of  metaphysics 
interested  mankind  for  centuries  before  any  really  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  man  had  been  collected.  With  the  same 
erratic  impulse  to  pursue  the  remote  which  led  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  alchemy  before  chemistry  (endeavoring  to  master  the 
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ultimate  nature  of  matter  before  its  most  familiar  phenomena 
were  understood), barbarous  nations  generally  have  endeavored 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  entire  universe,  and  to  under- 
stand its  genesis  and  destiny  by  theological  speculatipn  before 
acquiring  any  knowledge  even  of  its  superficial  strata. 

The  cause  of  these  innumerable  errors  is  easily  found  in 
the  combination  of  ignorance,  arrogance,  and  indolence  which 
has  ruled  the  world's  intellectual  history.  Arrogant  and 
egotistical  barbarians  were  unwilling  to  confess  their  igno- 
rance, and  habitually  set  up  their  crude  notions  and  fancies  as 
reliable  knowledge.  They  guessed  the  world  to  be  flat,  and 
taught  it  as  an  unquestionable  truth.  Unqualified  for  patient 
and  industrious  research,  they  guessed,  speculated,  dogma- 
tized, and  imposed  their  speculations  on  posterity. 

Science  and  true  philosophy  began  with  the  abandonment 
of  these  vicious  and  delusive  practices,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  fanciful  structures  of  the  ages  of  speculative  barbarism. 
The  revolution  is  progressing,  but  is  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. Physical  science  is  thoroughly  redeemed,  and  specu- 
lation has  given  way  to  observation  and  induction.  But 
mental  science  still  lingers  under  the  shadows  of  the  Dark 
Ages, 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  works  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  all  our  German,  French,  and  English  philosophy  relat- 
ing to  man  and  mind,  painfully  reminds  us  of  the  voluminous 
and  jejune  writings  of  the  dark  ages,  and  speculations  of  the 
schoolmen,  before  the  astronomers,  chemists,  and  geologists 
had  given  us  any  valuable  knowledge  of  Nature. 

My  learned  colleague  of  twenty  years  ago  (Prof.  S.),  now 
a  distinguished  jurist  and  politician,  published  a  condensed 
view  of  German  philosophy,  which  unintentionally  illustrated 
very  forcibly  its  utter  barrenness.  The  German  philosophy 
was  particularly  and  severely  exercised  upon  the  definition  of 
matter,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  everything  which 
exists,  exists  not  by  virtue  of  any  substance  or  potency  in 
itself,  but  simply  as  the  boundary  and  Umitation  of  some  other 
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thing,  which  likewise  exists  only  in  its  limitation  by  some 
other  thing  ;  in  fact,  that  matter  exists  not  by  virtue  of  what 
it  is,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  what  it  is  not  !  And  after  wres- 
tling with  these  impracticable  conceptions  of  transcendental 
speculation,  the  sentence  was  concluded,  as  if  in  despair  of 
getting  any  clear  idea  of  matter,  with  the  declaration  that 
**  matter  is  insane T 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  work  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  an  intelligent  thoughtful  being  is  entirely  void  of  merit 
or  of  correct  thought.  The  non-historical  volumes  of  five 
hundred  to  a  thousand  years  ago,  which  are  now  mainly  little 
else  but  forgotten  rubbish,  had  of  course  their  full  supply  of 
philosophic  platitudes  and  unprofitable  statements,  mingled 
with  erroneous  conjectures — constituting  a  mass  of  verbiage 
which  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  peruse.  To 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion  then  would,  however,  have 
been  a  grave  oficnce  in  the  realm  of  letters ;  and  a  similar 
opinion  expressed  now  in  reference  to  the  mediaeval  style  of 
philosophy  which  still  lingers  in  our  libraries,  and  darkens 
the  atmosphere  of  our  colleges,  would  be  an  oficnce  to  some 
whose  perverted  appetites,  long  fed  upon  such  dry  husks  of 
knowledge,  are  scarcely  capable  of  appreciating  the  sound 
mental  food  that  should  replace  such  innutritious  material. 

But  the  world  generally  has  outgrown  the  appetite  for  the 
husks  of  speculative  metaphysics.  It  is  so  utterly  worthless 
as  a  preparation  for  medicine,  for  law,  for  business,  for  litera- 
ture, or  for  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  the  mind,  that 
our  young  men  cannot  afibrd  to  waste  their  time  upon  it ;  and 
it  retains  its  place  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  because  it 
is  called  philosophy,  and  because  it  fills  a  place  that  ought 
to  be  oeeupied  by  something  valuable — a  sort  of  dummy  figure 
in  the  family  of  literature,  occupying  its  chair  as  a  locum  tenens 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  occupant. 

Precisely  thus  is  it  regarded  by  vigorous  thinkers,  by  the 
scientific  mind  generally,  and  by  practical  men  who  have 
taken  time  to  think  of  that  gross  violation  of  the  Baconian 
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system  of  inductive  philosophy  which  still  by  mere  inertia 
holds  its  place  in  the  schools  as  philosophy  ! 

Comte*  speaks  of  the  current  philosophy  as  an  "illusory 
psychology,  which  is  the  last  phase  of  theology,'*  and  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  generally  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  develop  and  to  cherish  the  science  of  man  (in  which 
lies  the  philosophy  that  is  required),  scarcely  give  the  meta- 
physical philosophy  sufficient  attention  to  express  an  opinion 
of  its  value. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  an  eminent  and  recent  English  writer  upon 
insanity,  says  in  his  work  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology 
of  Mind  : 

"  Two  facts  come  out  very  distinctly  in  tlie  observation  of  the  state 
of  thought  at  the  present  day.  One  of  these  is  the  little  favor  in 
which  metaphysics  is  held,  and  the  very  general  conviction  that  there 
is  no  profit  in  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  firmly  fixed  belief  is,  that 
it  is  cultivated  as  a  science  only  by  those  whose  particular  business  it 
is  to  do  so,  who  are  engaged  not  in  action,  wherein  the  true  balance 
of  life  is  maintained,  but  in  dreaming  in  professorial  chairs ;  or  if  by 
any  others,  by  the  ambitious  youth  who  goes  through  an  attack  of 
metaphysics  as  a  child  goes  through  an  attack  of  the  measles,  getting 
haply  an  immunity  from  a  similar  affection  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
or  lastly,  by  the  untrained  and  immature  intellects  of  those  metaphy- 
sical dabblers  who  continue  youths  for  life. 

"The  metaphysician  deals  with  man  as  an  abstract  or  ideal  being, 
postulates  him  as  a  certain  constant  quantity,  and  thereupon  confi- 
dently enunciates  empty  propositions.  The  consequence  is,  that 
metaphysics  has  never  made  any  advance,  but  has  only  appeared  in 
a  new  garb  ;  nor  can  it  in  truth  advance,  unless  some  great  addition 
is  made  to  the  inborn  power  of  the  human  mind.  It  surely  argues 
no  little  conceit  in  any  one  to  believe  that  what  Plato  and  Descartes 
have  not  done,  he,  following  the  same  methods,  will  do.  Plato 
interrogated  his  own  mind,  and  set  forth  its  answers  with  a  clearness, 
subtlety,  and  elegance  of  style  that  is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable ; 
until,  then,  the  very  unlikely  event  of  a  better  mind  than  his  making 
its  appearance,  his  system  may  well  remain  as  the  adequate  represen- 
tative of  what  the  metaphysical  method  can  accomplish.     Superseded 
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by  a  more  fruitful  method,  it  is  practically  obsolete,  and  its  rare  advo- 
cate, when  such  an  one  is  found,  may  be  said,  like  the  Aturian  parrot  of 
which  Humboldt  tells,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  an  extinct  tribe  to 
a  people  which  understand  him  not."  * 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  age, 
the  remark  of  M.  de  Bonald,  that  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  still  waiting  for  its  philosophy,  is  even  much  truer 
now  than  when  it  was  first  uttered. 

The  question  that  arises,  then,  in  view  of  the  **  mighty  void  " 
that   is  confessed,  is  whether  the  philosophy  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  to   receive,  will  be  a  CoSMIC  philosophy, 
in  which  man   appears  as   an  ephemeral    outgrowth  of  the 
mighty  forces  of  the  universe — an  interesting  and  complex  re- 
sult of  the  unending  process  of  evolution,  but  still  an  ephem- 
eral form  of  matter,  like  the  flora  and  the  animal  life  of  past 
geological  epochs,  marking  a  stage  of  progress,  and  perhaps 
ultimately,  by  his  fossil  remains  and  his  art  relics,  indicating 
where  the  extinct  phenomena  of  human  existence  were  mani- 
fested ;  or  an  Anthropocextric  philosophy,  which  neither 
buries  itself  in  the  Telluric  and  Siderial  masses,  of  which  man's 
life  is  considered  a  trivial  and  transitory  phenomenon — nor  yet 
ignores   the  potentiality  of  the  visible   universe  to  rise  to  the 
supernal  standpoint  of  an  abstract  theology  —  but  avoiding 
equally,  as  ultraisms,  the  rigid  materialism  which  sees  nothing 
but   ponderous    globes  and  their  physical   forces  —  and  the 
speculative  supernalism  which  half  ignores  the  physical  reali- 
ties and  the  innumerable  laws  of  the   universe,  to   revel  in 
imaginary  and  lawless  primal  power  of  which  our  mightiest 
realities  are  but  transient  shadows — avoiding  equally  the  sen- 
suous  and   narrow  materialism,  and   the    baseless    arbitrary 
idealism,   shall   contemplate  the    universe  of  matter  and  of 


*  '*  There  still  lives,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  an  old  parrot  in  Ma\'pures,  which 
cannot  l>e  understood  because,  as  the  natives  assert,  it  speaks  the  language  of  the 
Atures,''  an  extinct  tril)e  of  Indians  whose  last  lefugo  was  the  rocks  of  the  foaming 
cataract  of  Orinoco.  —  i^IIumboldC s  Views  of  Nature.) 
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mind — the  two  coterminous,  parallel,  and  intermingling  worlds 
— from  the  only  central  point  of  contact  and  conjunction  which 
commands  the  whole  of  the  dual  realms, — seen  from  which, 
each  becomes  the  interpreter  of  the  other. 

This  philosophy  is  AnthropocentriCy  for  the  Spirit-world 
holds  its  communication  only  with  the  biological  realm  of 
nature  (except  in  the  matter  of  Creation,  which  is  not  yet  a 
matter  of  scientific  knowledge,  indeed  scarcely  a  subject  of 
scientific  investigation),  and  man  may  practically  be  regarded 
as  the  connecting  link  of  the  material  and  immaterial.  In 
him,  and  through  him,  mind  continually  acts  upon  matter  as 
matter  continually  acts  upon  mind,  and  each  by  its  intimate 
and  thorough  connection  becomes  a  satisfactory  exponent  of 
the  other. 

In  him  the  spirit- world,  of  which  mankind  have  in  former 
times  known  so  little  philosophically,  and  so  much  by  specu- 
lation only,  comes  into  correlation  with  matter,  of  which  we 
know  the  power,  the  forms,  and  the  laws  ;  so  that  the  unknown, 
being  brought  down  and  measured  in  parallelism  with  the 
known.  Psychology  becomes  a  truly  intelligible  science,  with 
its  solid  basis,  its  definite  relations,  its  analysis  and  synthesis, 
and  its  ever-present  limiting  and  explanatory  forms. 

But,  in  presenting  this  subject,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  novelty  in  the  realm  of  positive  science  ;  and,  as 
before  the  time  of  Volta,  it  was  unknown  that  matter  contained 
subtle,  imponderable  elements  capable  of  controlling  its 
chemical  phenomena,  so  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  many  scientific  men,  and  is  even  reso- 
lutely denied  by  many  whose  intelligence  and  love  of  truth 
cannot  be  questioned,  that  there  is  anything  concerned  in  our 
mental  phenomena  but  the  blood  and  brain  cells,  the  oxygen, 
and  the  chemical  reactions  of  which  those  elements  are  capa- 
ble. The  organized  cells,  so  long  recognized  as  the  basic 
element  of  vital  organization,  have  given  way  to  the  crude 
protoplasmy  in  which  vital  bodies  have  been  recognized  with- 
out even  cell-wall  or  nucleus.      This,  again,  is  supposed  to 
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be  proved  capable  of  beginning  from  inorganic  matter ;  and 
from  such  limited  data,  the  very  elastic  supposition  is  ex- 
tended, like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  over  the  whole  realm  of  life, 
that  inorganic  matter  may,  by  assuming  more  complex  or- 
ganization, evolve  the  phenomena  of  mind,  unaided  by  any 
psychic  element. 

The  bold  and  frank  positions  of  Buchner,  Spencer,  Owen, 
Bastian,  and  many  others,  involve  the  doctrine  that  matter 
alone,  by  proper  combinations,  evolves  life  and  mentality. 
And  although  it  is  an  utterly  unthinkable  proposition  that 
motion  atid  consciousness  should  be  the  same  thing,  our  ma- 
terialistic philosophers  fearlessly  assume  it  to  be  possible. 
[See  concluding  Note,  p.  44.] 

They  assume  the  correlation  of  forces  to  be  an  adequate 
explanation  of  all  imponderable  energies  and  mysterious  phe- 
nomena.* They  carefully  exclude  from  the  domain  of  science, 
and  from  all  potentiality  as  a  cause,  any  conceivable  spiritual 
element,  and  reduce  mind  to  a  mere  phenomenon  of  matter — 
in  other  words,  a  product  of  material  forces,  dynamic  and 
chemical,  but  not  psychic.  There  is  no  conceivable  product 
of  physical  forces  but  motion  ;  change  of  position  and  force 
tending  to  change  position,  resisted  by  other  forces,  are  all 
that  we  can  find  in  physical  nature.  If  the  physical  world  be 
all,  and  the  psychic  world  an  unreality,  then  thought  and 
emotion  do  not  exist  except  as  a  product  of  force  or  motion, 
which  can  be  nothing  but  some  other  form  of  force  or  motion. 

In  following  this  mode  of  thought,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  inconceivable  absurdities  that  motion  is  conscious- 
ness, motion  is  understanding,  motion  is  love,  motion  is  hate, 
motion  is  will.  Perhaps  those  who,  in  former  days,  proved 
to  themselves  the  non-existence  of  the  external  world,  and 
the  non-existence  of  causation,  would  not  fear  to  adopt  the 


*  In  a  lecture  delivered  by  a  learned  Professor  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
tlie  nio^t  fashi<^nable  auspices,  and  which  was  merely  an  expression  of  the  most 
recent  notions  of  scientists,  the  attempt  was  made  to  calculate  approximately  the 
calorific  ciiuivalent  of  the  thinking  process. 
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conclusion  that  motion  is  mind.  But  all  such  insanity  of 
speculation  is  now  obsolete  ;  and  though  our  materialistic 
philosophers  may  for  a  while  be  steeled  against  argument  and 
ridicule,  the  public  will  see  that  when  they  reject  all  psychic 
elements  from  the  scheme  of  nature,  they  are  driven  into  an 
absurdity  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages — into  the  miserable 
puerility  that  motion  is  mind* 

In  this  position  they  become  obstructives  to  the  progress 
of  all  comprehensive  science  and  philosophy.  Their  assump- 
tions destroy  the  very  foundation  of  philosophy.  There  can 
be  no  science  of  mind  if  there  is  no  mind  as  a  substantive  ex- 
istence. All  that  would  be  left  would  be  the  science  of  chemi- 
cal changes, — of  oxygenation  and  disintegration  in  the  brain, 
of  organizing  and  disorganizing  nciirinCy  and  the  singular  phe- 
nomena or  acts  of  intelligence  consequent  upon  these  changes. 
Mental  science  disappears,  and  chemistry  alone  survives. 
Pyrrhonism,  which  denied  all  causation,  would  scarcely  have 
been  more  fatal  to  philosophy  than  this  modern  animalization 
of  our  reasoning  faculties,  forbidding  the  recognition  of  any- 
thing but  the  material  objects  of  the  senses. 

But  we  need  not  fear  that  the  field  of  knowledge  will  be 
swept  by  any  such  a  sirocco,  and  reduced  to  the  bald  deso- 
lation of  rigid  materialism.  The  scientists  who  aim  to  pro- 
duce such  a  result,  are  simply  dogmatizing  beyond  their 
proper  sphere — concerning  not  that  which  they  do  know,  but 
that  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing.  Mental  or  psycho- 
logical science  is  beyond  their  sphere,  and  requires  methods 
of  investigation  of  which  they  know  nothing.     The  mere  sol- 


*  The  ludicrousness  of  this  position  will  doubtless  suggest  the  easy  subterfuge, 
that  the  materialist  is  not  concerned  to  know  what  mind  is — that  he  merely  de- 
termines the  physical  conditions  in  which  mind  appears,  and  leaves  the  nature  of 
mind  to  more  imaginative  thinkers.  But  this  is  only  such  an  escape  as  the  ostrich 
makes,  when  he  thrusts  his  head  in  the  sand.  When  the  materialist  affrms  the 
correlation  of  forces  to  be  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  mind,  scornfully  rejecting 
all  other  causes  or  psychic  elements,  he  does,  by  logical  necessity,  affirm  that  the 
product  of  physical  forces,  which  can  be  nothing  but  motion^  is  mind. 
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dier  is  not  more  unfit  to  be  a  civilian  than  the  mere  physicist 
to  investigate  the  operations  of  the  soul.  He  begins  with 
the  false  supposition  that  mind/^r  se  does  not  exist,  and  that 
all  evidence  of  its  existence,  as  an  entity,  may  be  properly 
ignored  and  treated  with  contempt,  if  not  hostility.  If  asked 
for  the  causes  of  mental  phenomena,  of  intelligence  and 
emotion,  he  falls  back  upon  the  correlation  of  forces,  and 
though  he  cannot  show  how  force  is  converted  into  mind,  he 
deems  the  explanation  sufficient  for  the  present. 

When  materialists  are  driven  into  this  defenceless  position 
by  the  rednctio  ad  absurduin^  they  accept  the  position  and 
cannot  be  laughed  out  of  rt ;  nor  are  they  apparently  conscious 
of  the  light  in  which  they  appear  to  critical  observers.  They 
think,  indeed,  for  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  that  depart- 
ment of  science,  that  psychology  involves  so  many  absurdities, 
it  is  better  to  rest  in  their  defenceless  position  than  to  leave 
it  for  one  they  suppose  still  more  defenceless,  and  still  more 
ludicrous.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  occupying  any  de- 
fenceless or  ludicrous  position.  It  can  be  shown  these  learned 
gentlemen  that  there  is  a  science  which  embraces  psychology 
as  an  integral  portion  of  it,  which  is  neither  hasty  in  its 
generalizations,  nor  capable  of  being  made  ludicrous  by  any 
unthinkable  absurdity  involved  in  its  pretensions. 

And  in  presenting  a  philosophy  that  embraces  psychology, 
we  have  this  charming  advantage  and  convenience,  that  as 
a  true  psychology  and  a  true  physiology  of  the  brain  are  par- 
allel and  substantially  identical  in  form  and  phenomena,  they 
whose  eyes  are  accustomed  only  to  the  earthward  side  of  the 
shield,  may  still  look  on  that  side  and  fancy  that  the  side 
toward  the  sky  does  not  exist,  and  it  will  give  them  no 
trouble.  He  who  cannot  conceive  of  mental  science  as  a  dis- 
tinct substantive  science — to  whom  psychology  is  but  a  fanci- 
ful word,  and  the  term  soul  a  relic  of  ancient  ignorance — can 
still  contemplate  a  true  philosophy  of  man,  and  eliminate 
from  it  all  that  is  purely  psychological  without  destroying  the 
intelligible  consistency  and  beauty  of  the  remainder,  though 
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he  rejects  from  his  knowledge  much  that  is  deeply  interesting 
and  of  transcendent  importance. 

To  return  :  if  there  be  a  world  of  mentality — not  only 
mind  connected  with  organized  matter  and  working  through 
it,  but  mind  surviving  its  cerebral  apparatus  and  possessing  a 
substantial  existence  itself  (as  good  and  wise  men  in  all  ages 
have  believed) — if  there  be  something  beyond  or  behind 
matter,  invisible  but  powerful,  and  in  some  inexplicable  way 
related  to  matter — if  matter  itself  be  permeated  by  invisible, 
imponderable  forces,  and  may  itself  be  nothing  more  than  or- 
ganized forces — in  short,  if  we  are  not  certain  that  anything 
exists  in  the  universe  but  force  and  emotional  intelligence — 
force  wonderfully  organized  and  intelligence  mysteriously 
connected  with  force — then  the  great  problem  of  the  universe 
is,  how  are  force  and  intelligence  or  consciousness  related  to 
each  other  ?  Is  there  between  pure  consciousness,  which 
seems  the  very  antithesis  of  matter,  and  ponderous  forms  or 
organized  forces,  a  range  of  intermediate  subtle  forces,  of 
which  volition  may  be  one — half  intelKgence,  half  power — by 
which  the  spiritual  and  material  world  may  be  in  an  intelligi- 
ble correlation?  or,  in  the  phraseology  of  materialism,  mental 
phenomena  may  proceed  according  to  the  intelligible  laws  of 
matter  ? 

In  this  investigation  we  would  soon  perceive  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  materialism  is  awkward  and  unnatural.  Let  us, 
therefore,  discard  it  entirely,  and  leave  the  materialist  to  trans- 
late our  language  into  the  forms  of  his  own  hypothesis.  The 
proposition  that  mind  or  soul  is  something  distinct  from  mat- 
ter and  from  all  its  phenomena,  is  so  clear  and  self-evident, 
that  we  may  well  forego  all  discussion  of  that  proposition. 

The  Anthropocentric  Philosophy  is  and  can  be  nothing  else 
but  ANTHROPOLOGY.  The  science  of  man  is,  in  its  highest 
and  truest  sense,  the  science  of  his  conscious,  intelligent,  sen- 
sational, emotional,  passional  existence — not  the  science  of 
his  instrumentalities,  his  carcase  or  corpse — for,  revolting  as 
the  terms  may  be,  the  person  deprived  of  the  soul  is  not  a 
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man,  but  a  corpse — it  may  be  a  warm,  beautiful,  perfect  corpse, 
with  the  glow  still  on  the  cheeks  and  the  smile  still  lingering 
on  the  lips,  which  would  tempt  us  to  address  him  ;  but  that 
is  no  more  a  man  than  an  Egyptian  mummy  ;  the  man  is 
gone,  his  old  garments  and  instruments  are  left  behind. 

It  is  but  a  puerile  and  barbarous  mode  of  thought,  which 
is  satisfied  in  studying  man  with  the  visible  unconscious  body, 
and  ignores  the  invisible  but  conscious  soul.  Anthropology, 
then,  is  the  compound  science  of  soul  and  body,  mind  and 
matter ;  and  the  word  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  anything 
less.  It  would  be  more  just,  indeed,  to  apply  the  term  An- 
thropology to  a  science  of  the  soul  ignoring  the  body,  than 
to  a  science  of  the  body  ignoring  the  soul — in  other  words. 
Psychology  is,  even  more  than  Physiology,  an  Anthropologi- 
cal science. 

Certainly,  without  the  combination  of  the  two  we  have  no 
true  Anthropology ;  and  as  the  world  has  not  had  heretofore 
a  science  of  the  soul  and  body  in  combination  and  correlation, 
it  has  had  no  Anthropology,  and  has  had  very  little  use  for 
the  word.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  writer  brought  forward 
an  Anthropological  science,  and  endeavored  to  introduce,  as 
its  representative,  the  word  Anthropology,  which  had  been 
quietly  reposing  in  the  dictionary,  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  mean  an  anatomical  science.  Latterly  the  word  has  gained 
some  currency  among  naturalists  as  a  substitute  for  the  word 
Ethnology.  But,  excepting  among  a  few  thousand  readers  of 
my  System  of  Anthropology,  published  in  1850,  and  of  my 
Journal  of  Man  during  several  years,  the  great  world  is 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  complete  Anthropology  in  existence, 
or  that  there  is  any  demonstrable  solution  of  the  great  prob- 
lem of  life,  and  the  correlation  of  the  two  worlds,  fortified  by 
experimental  investigation,  and  firmly  based  upon  the  anato- 
my of  the  brain  and  body  by  the  scalpel,  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  soul  by  the  isolated  play  of  its  various  faculties.  As 
this  essay  will  be  the  first  distinct  announcement  of  the  fact 
to  some  of  its  readers — a  fact  of  the  most  cheering  and  inter- 
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esting  nature  to  all  lovers  of  truth — it  will  be  necessary  to 
outline  briefly  the  new  Anthropology.  Resting  upon  experi- 
ments often  repeated,  it  may  be  presented  as  a  science,  and 
a /i/// presentation  is  all  that  is  requisite.  Argument  is  not 
necessary  with  clear,  intuitive,  truth-loving  minds,  for  to  such, 
truth  clearly  and  fully  stated  is  always  acceptable. 

The  soul,  in  which  are  all  the  elements  of  humanity,  com- 
municates directly  with  the  brain,  and  from  the  brain  with 
the  entire  body.  The  brain  is  its  primitive,  the  body  its  sec- 
ondary seat.  Its  correlation  is  not  indefinitely  with  the  whole 
person,  but  is  first  with  the  central  superior  regions  of  the 
brain,  which  it  enters  on  the  median  line,  and  thence,  radiating 
to  the  posterior  and  basilar  regions  of  the  brain,  descends 
into  communication  with  the  whole  body  through  the  spinal 
cord. 

In  robust  animal  life  this  radiation  of  the  soul-power  to  the 
basis  of  the  brain,  and  thence  through  the  body,  is  very  com- 
plete ;  but  when  vitality  is  destroyed  by  disease,  or  when,  in 
trance  or  ecstasy,  the  soul  is  withdrawn  from  its  bodily  tene- 
ment, it  withdraws  from  the  body  and  from  the  basis  of  the 
brain,  and,  concentrating  to  the  summit  of  the  brain  and  to 
the  median  line,  takes  its  departure  thence. 

In  occupying  the  entire  brain,  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
are  brought  into  a  definite  relation  ;  for  every  convolution  and 
every  minute  subdivision  of  a  convolution  has  a  special  dis- 
tinct function,  and  the  myriads  of  fibres  and  cells  in  the  brain 
enable  it  to  become  the  organ  of  the  in^mense  variety  of  facul- 
ties and  traits  that  belong  to  human  nature — an  immensity 
uliich  no  power  of  language  or  literature  can  ever  fully  ex- 
press. 

These  powers,  emotions,  and  traits  of  character  have  all 
specific  locations  in  the  brain  ;  for  no  two  convolutions  or 
groups  of  fibres  and  cells  have  identical  functions,  except  as 
the  right  and  left  hemispheres  of  the  brain  correspond  each 
to  the  other.  The  craniolog)''  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  who 
were  the  true  founders  of  cerebral  science,  was  a  very  meager 
VoL  I.— 3 
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and  limited  affair  in  comparison  with  the  vast  extent  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  cerebral  functions.  No  external  mapping  of 
the  skull,  however  closely  it  may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  convolutions,  can  be  at  all  satisfactory  as  a  survey  of  hu- 
manity ;  for  each  convolution  is  a  volume  full  of  meaning,  of 
impulses,  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  characteristics.  A  true 
organology  would  approximate  the  infinite,  and  would  require 
in  its  fullness  an  illimitable  nomenclature  which  no  language 
can  furnish.  Nevertheless,  as  the  English  language  abounds 
in  words  of  comprehensive  meaning  representing  those  facul- 
ties and  traits  of  character  which  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized and  understood,  those  words  will  be  sufficient  practically, 
when  located  on  the  brain,  to  denote  the  functions  and  traits 
of  the  various  convolutions,  and  with  from  lOO  to  150  terms 
we  may  convey  a  tolerable  conception  of  human  nature. 

The  Gallian  system  of  Phrenology,  though  rude  and  meager 
as  it  must  necessarily  be  (derived  from  the  cranial  observa- 
tions of  its  founders),  was  substantially  correct,  though  in- 
complete in  details,  erroneous  and  deficient  in  system  and 
philosophy. 

The  Anthropological  system,  based  on  the  method  of  ex- 
perimental excitement  of  the  organs,  discovered  by  the  writer 
in  1 84 1,  and  their  psychometric  exploration  in  1842  (an 
explanation  of  which  need  not  be  attempted  at  present), 
evolves  from  the  brain  all  its  various  capacities  in  every  state 
and  stage  of  excitement  or  action  to  which  humanity  is  liable. 
Hence  we  discover  the  abnormal  as  well  as  the  normal 
capacities  ;  the  eccentric  as  well  as  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
mind  and  character ;  the  marvelous  as  well  as  the  common- 
place capacities  of  the  mind.  Under  the  action  of  the  various 
organs  the  individual  becomes  amiable  or  passionate,  rational 
or  insane,  sensitive  or  hardy,  energetic  or  weak ;  and  as  each 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  may  be  excited  separately,  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body  may  share  its  effects ;  and  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  left  arm  be  energized  to  unusual  strength,  while 
the  right  is  reduced  to  extreme  weakness. 
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We  thus  trace  to  their  specific  seats  or  sources  in  the  brain 
the  capacities  for  sleep,  for  somnambulism,  for  dreaming,  for 
trance,  for  clairvoyance,  for  sympathy,  for  spectral  illusion, 
for  insanity,  and  for  disease. 

This  is  a  wide  departure  from  Gallian  phrenological  con- 
ceptions ;  for  we  find  in  the  brain  not  merely  organs  for  the 
ordinary  faculties  and  passions,  but  the  capacity  for  all  the 
abnormal  conditions  of  human  life.  The  capacity  for  disease 
is  based  upon  a  certain  irritable  sensibility  and  a  deficiency 
of  tonic  power  to  resist  the  irritations.  This  capacity  or 
morbid  sensibility  we  find,  like  all  other  forms  of  sensibility, 
connected  with  a  specific  organ.  That  combination  of  ex- 
citability and  weakness  which  constitutes  the  insane  diathesis, 
and  results  in  insanity  whenever  the  exciting  causes  exist,  is 
also  connected  with  a  particular  organ, — not  as  its  normal 
function,  but  as  the  effect  of  its  unbridled  action,  as  murder  is 
the  result  of  uncontrolled  destructiveness.  One  signal  and 
valuable  result  of  this  psychological  anatomy  of  man  is  the 
determination  of  what  is  normal  or  abnormal  in  the  current 
opinions  and  philosophy.  An  intelligent  person,  placed  un- 
der the  influence  of  each  organ  or  passion  in  succession, 
shows  by  his  changes  of  sentiment  and  conviction  the  sources 
of  the  various  opinions  to  which  he  is  inclined.  Under  the 
influence  of  justice  and  benevolence  he  has  very  different 
sentiments  and  opinions  from  those  which  he  is  disposed  to 
adopt  under  the  influence  of  pride,  selfishness,  or  anger. 
Even  our  materialistic  friends  will  discover  that  it  is  not  under 
the  influence  of  pure  reason  and  the  most  refined  sentiments 
that  dogmatic  materialism  becomes  irresistibly  fascinating. 
But  this  exposition  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.* 

Thus  far,  our  discoveries  amplify  and  rectify  the  rudi- 
mentary system  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  complete  the  sur- 
vey of  portions  of  the  brain  not  explored  by  them ;  develop 
a  complete  and  philosophic  psychology ;  bring  it  into  strict 

*  Skeptical  materialism  which  honestly  waits  for  evidence,  is  very  different 
from  dogmatic  materialism  which  closes  the  mind  against  evidence. 
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harmony  with  cerebral  anatomy,  and  solve  nearly  all  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  twofold  nature  of  man. 

But  there  are  other  fields  ppened  in  this  exploration  which 
neither  Gall  and  Spurzheim  nor  any  of  the  speculative 
writings  of  our  predecessors  have  even  glanced  at.  The 
operation  of  the  brain  per  se  is  simply  concerned  in  psycho- 
logical functions  ;  but  the  brain,  operating  in  intimate  nervous 
connection  with  the  body,  becomes  a  centre  of  physiological 
sympathies,  and  a  source  of  diffusive  controlling  physiological 
influences  on  all  the  bodily  functions.  Hence,  we  must  have 
a  science  of  cerebral  physiology,  enabling  us  to  infer  frooi 
cerebral  development  what  bodily  functions  are  vigorous  or 
defective,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  entire  tempera- 
ment ;  to  say  to  one,  in  you  the  liver  is  naturally  defective,  as 
indicated  by  the  conformation  of  your  brain  ;  to  another  your 
digestive  organs  are  naturally  feeble,  or  naturally  vigorous ; 
and  to  a  third,  your  nervous  system  is  in  undue  prepon- 
derance in  your  constitution.  Such  a  cerebral  physiology 
we  have,  and  my  pupils  have  often  successfully  used  its 
principles  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

There  is  another  field,  equally  new  and  outside  of  all 
previous  science  and  speculation.  The  sympathies  of  the 
mind  and  the  body  are  known  to  be  very  numerous  and  in- 
fluential ;  but  the  scientific  have  very  little  better  conception 
of  these  relations  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Our  experiments  show  that,  although  the  mind  is  more 
centralized  and  concentrated  in  the  brain  in  man  than  in 
any  other  living  being,  still  the  centralization  is  not  complete. 
On  the  contrary,  the  psychic  element  has  its  residence  and 
operation  in  the  body  in  a  secondary  sense,  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  define  with  precision,  and  which  indeed  is  very 
different  in  different  persons,  according  to  their  rank  in 
nervous  development.  A  small  brain,  with  a  large  nervous 
system  and  body,  cannot  effectually  concentrate  the  psychic 
life  within  the  cranium ;  while  a  large  brain,  with  a  feeble  body 
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dominates  more  completely  over  the  latter,  and  disregards, 
in  the  strength  of  psychic  power,  the  admonitions  and  claims 
of  the  body. 

In  the  lower  animals,  consciousness  and  mentality  are  so 
effectually  diffused  and  lodged  in  the  body,  that  the  loss  of 
the  brain  does  not  prevent  acts  of  a  low  grade  of  volition  and 
intelligence.  The  alligator,  after  decapitation,  lifts  its  foot  and 
pushes  away  the  stick  that  pierces  its  side. 

The  existence  of  a  secondary  and  shadowy  psychic  ele- 
ment in  the  body,  even  in  man,  and  the  complete  response 
to  each  mental  condition  by  some  or  all  parts  of  the  body, 
with  the  well-known  power  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
in  irritation  or  disease  to  affect  the  mind,  as  when  melancholy 
proceeds  from  the  irritated  liver,  and  fear  from  pericarditis 
or  endocarditis — are  prominent  and  familiar  facts  that  have 
long  challenged  investigation  without  receiving  scientific 
scrutiny. 

If  we  have  now,  by  a  new  experimental  process,  the  key  to 
all  these  mysteries,  the  discovery  will  not  only  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  philosophic  medicine,  particularly  to 
the  Homoeopathic  school,  by  whom  the  mental  symptoms 
of  disease  have  been  faithfully  studied,  but  will  be  deeply 
interesting  in  that  broad  philosophy  which  hopes,  by  tracing 
the  exact  relation  of  the  psychic  to  the  material,  to  draw 
near  to  the  ultimate  mysteries  of  life  and  creation. 

The  science  of  mental  and  corporeal  sympathy  and  corre- 
lation must  enable  us  to  perceive  something  of  the  mind  in 
the  conformation  of  the  body,  as  it  points  out  that  certain  fa- 
culties sympathize  with,  and  tend  to  develop  each  portion 
of  the  body,  and  that  each  portion  of  the  body  in  turn  invigo- 
rates and  sustains  certain  mental  faculties.  If  well-developed 
shoulders  correspond  with  firmness,  we  should  anticipate, 
cccteris  paribus,  greater  strength  of  character  when  the 
shoulders  are  prominent. 

The  fact  that  in  consequence  of  this  sympathy  the  body  be- 
comes, to  some  extent,  an  exponent  of  the  mind,  has  led  me 
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to  adopt  the  term  Sarcognomy  as  the  expression  of  the 
science  of  corporeal  and  psychic  sympathies. 

A  series  of  statues  modelled  upon  the  principles  of  Sarcog- 
nomy, to  illustrate  the  various  bodily  forms  that  belong  to 
different  characters,  would  be  sufficiently  expressive  to  be 
recognized  by  every  observer,  and  would  at  once  carry  con- 
viction to  every  mind. 

There  are  some  very  wonderful  and  unexpected  revelations 
in  sarcognomy  which  illustrate  the  relations  that  man  bears 
to  the  entire  animal  kingdom  and  the  globe  itself ;  but  the 
present  is  not  the  occasion  to  refer  to  that  world  of  wonders. 

In  the  application  of  similar  laws  to  facial  expression,  we 
also  find  a  rational  system  of  PHYSIOGNOMY — for  in  spite  of 
its  seeming  improbability,  there  are  some  very  definite  and 
exact  mathematical  laws  governing  facial  expression,  which 
are  recognized  at  once,  whenever  they  are  presented  to  the 
eye,  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  they  should  have  so  long 
and  so  completely  escaped  the  attention  of  both  artists  and 
anatomists. 

Thus  far,  our  very  meager  and  brief  outline  of  the  science 
of  Anthropology  might  indicate  vaguely  its  scope  and  mag- 
nitude to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  patient  thought  upon 
the  mighty  problems  which  have  vexed  the  intellect  of  many 
ages.  Not  only  the  problems  upon  which  attention  has  been 
fixed,  but  many  others  which  philosophers  have  quietly  ig- 
nored as  being  beyond  their  reach,  are  solved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  humanity. 

A  true  solution  of  the  problems  of  humanity  must  neces- 
sarily be  no  mere  metaphysical  speculation,  nor  mere  expan- 
sion of  thought  and  revelation  of  beauty,  but  a  practical 
revelation  for  the  guidance  of  nations  and  individuals  in  the 
march  of  progress. 

Philosophy,  meaning  etymologically  the  love  of  wisdom, 
its  end  is  the  attainment  of  wisdom  ;  and  wisdom  is  an  infalli- 
ble guidance  to  happiness,  and  to  all  the  just  ends  and  aims 
of  human  existence. 
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Anthropology,  radiating  to  all  human  relations,  becomes 
the  vast  anthropocentric  philosophy  which  satisfies  our  high- 
est aspirations  for  wisdom.  Let  us,  then,  glance  at  its  capa- 
bilities and  probable  performance — not  perhaps  to  be  realized 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  any  important  extent,  but  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  grasped  before  the  century  has  gone, 
and  to  be  organized  in  germs  to  which  the  twentieth  century  will 
give  a  vigorous  growth.  Anthropology  will  give  us  a  new 
philosophy  of  art  and  eloquence ;  a  new  study  of  character, 
a  new  and  philosophic  medicine,  a  new  education,  a  new 
sociology,  a  new  genesis,  a  new  exploration  and  evolution  of 
mysteries. 

1.  iEsTHETlcS. — Anthropology  develops  a  series  of  mathe- 
matical laws  which  govern  all  human  relations,  and  which 
determine  not  only  the  expression  of  countenance,  attitude, 
and  gesture,  but  the  relations  of  all  things  to  psychological 
expression.  The  lines  of  drawing,  statuary,  painting,  and 
architecture,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  expression,  have  a 
significance  which  the  mathematical  law  interprets  with  exact- 
ness. The  effects  of  Tight  and  shade  are  also  determined  with 
equal  precision,  and  photographs  or  paintings  may  be  made 
to  assume  precisely  the  expression  that  is  desired  (so  far  as  it 
is  controllable  with  lights  and  shadows),  by  a  scientific  adjust- 
ment of  the  lines  of  light.  Oratory  has  its  laws  of  expression 
in  attitude  and  intonation,  to  which  Anthropology  gives  us 
the  key. 

2.  Character  Study. — Anthropology  gives  us  a  cranio- 
logical  system  and  a  facial  system  of  expression,  with  a  phi- 
losophic explanation  of  temperaments — all  novel,  and  all  ca- 
pable of  extremely  useful  application  in  the  study  of  character 
and  in  self-improvement.  Moreover,  it  gives  us,  in  the  art 
of  Psychometry,  the  method  of  studying,  with  minute  appre- 
ciation, the  characters  of  thousands  to  whom  we  have  access 
only  through  their  manuscripts.  This  application  has  already 
been  made  extensively  in  the  United  States;  as  there  are  many 
successful  practitioners  of  Psychometry,  whose  delineations 
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of  character  are  so  much  more  minute,  penetrating,  and  truth- 
ful than  anything  which  can  be  inferred,  even  by  a  perfect 
system  of  craniology,  as  to  render  the  latter  of  little  compara- 
tive value — at  least  in  the  difficult  cases  in  which,  by  educa- 
tion or  modes  of  life,  the  character  has  departed  materially 
from  the  original  or  congenital  disposition  indicated  by  the 
head. 

3.  Philosophic  Medicine. — Anthropology  gives  us  a  new- 
basis  for  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  by  establishing  the  laws 
of  sympathy  in  all  the  vital  functions.  Every  philosophical 
physician  will  admit,  that  if  this  can  be  done,  it  will  constitute 
a  new  departure  in  medical  philosophy.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  Anthropology  shows  what  are  the  significance  and  relation 
of  the  mental  symptoms  which  accompany  the  action  of  reme- 
dies which  have  been  heretofore  neglected  by  all  but  the  Ho- 
moeopathic school.  Moreover,  it  shows  the  true  philosophy 
of  prescription  for  various  constitutions  ;  it  shows  that  certain 
constitutions  are  affected  by  insensible  quantities  of  medicine, 
and  others  require  larger  doses  ;  that  many  can  be  affected  by 
external  application,  even  without  physical  contact ;  and  that 
upon  the  impressible  class  we  may  most  readily  determine  the 
physiological  and  pathogenetic  relations  of  any  remedy  by 
brief  and  not  unpleasant  experiments ;  and  thus  review  the 
whole  materia  medica,  and  explore  a  thousand  articles  of 
value  now  unknown.  When  this  is  done,  medicine  will  be 
practically  reorganized. 

4.  Education, — which  has  been  for  ages  a  process  most 
harsh,  fatiguing,  and  disagreeable  in  its  progress  and  barren 
in  its  results  ;  which  has  utterly  failed  to  qualify  men  and 
women  for  the  duties  of  life  ;  failed  even  to  give  strength  and 
correctness  of  action  to  the  reasoning  faculties ;  failed  to 
develop  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  love  of  improvement ; 
failed  to  give  any  high  development  to  the  moral  nature  ; 
failed  still  more  signally  in  a  sanitary  view,  by  impairing  the 
constitutions  of  students  below  the  average  of  the  community, 
and  turning  them  out  utterly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  health 
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and  means  of  prolonging  life ;  failed  to  stimulate  progress, 
and  served  to  perpetuate  bigotry  and  prejudice — will,  when 
Anthropology  is  understood,  be  revolutionized  in  its  entire 
spirit,  methods,  and  results.  A  volume  would  be  required 
to  do  justice  to  this  subject ;  but  we  may  allude  to  results 
which  are  certain  to  be  realized,  even  if  space  does  not  allow  a 
presentation  of  the  modus  operandi. 

Young  men  and  women  educated  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Anthropology  will  be  fully  equipped,  with  vigorous 
minds  in  vigorous  bodies,  for  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  will  un- 
derstand industrial  employments,  not  by  rote,  but  by  science  ; 
and  will  be  fully  competent  to  progress  toward  wealth  by 
honest  industry.  They  will  have  complete  mastery  of  them- 
selves, and  will  obey  every  moral  law ;  for  every  unbalanced 
mind  liable  to  crime  will  be  revolutionized  by  an  educational 
power  not  now  brought  into  play.  They  will  understand  the 
laws  of  health,  and  will  pass  through  life  almost  entirely  ex- 
empt from  disease^  recognizing  and  obeying  the  principle  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  be  sick,  and  that  disease  should  be  con- 
sidered disgraceful,  if  not  imposed  upon  its  victim  by  some 
power  from  which  he  could  not  escape.  All  will  have  the 
power  of  clear  and  appropriate  expression  of  ideas,  and  of 
eloquence  under  exciting  circumstances.  All  will  be  pro- 
gressive and  fit  for  a  higher  order  of  society.  Not  only  the 
pliable  youth,  but,  to  some  extent,  the  adult  minds  will  be 
made  to  feel  much  of  this  educational  power ;  and  prison  dis- 
cipline will  send  forth  good  citizens ,  thoroiighly  reformed^  no 
one  being  discharged  until  his  reformation  is  complete.  If 
these  statements  seem  extravagant,  as  they  probably  must  to 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  processes,  they  are  never- 
theless fully  sustained  by  experimental  knowledge. 

5.  A  New  Sociology  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  science 
which  explains  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  which 
shows  precisely  what  are  the  capacities  of  human  nature, 
what  are  the  basic  forces  on  which  society  should  rest,  to  what 
system  of  society  each  individual  is  adapted,  and  what  are 
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the  best  institutions  of  which  a  nation  with  a  given  develop- 
ment is  capable.  It  shows  how,  when  the  most  desirable  con- 
dition of  society  is  conceived,  the  educational  processes  may 
be  adapted  to  inaugurate  that  condition. 

Moreover,  Anthropology  demonstrates  the  nobility  of  the 
divine  plan  of  the  human  constitution,  and  shows  that  it  only 
requires  the  removal  of  certain  hindrances,  and  obedience  to 
certain  obvious  principles,  to  bring  the  race  to  its  moral  ma- 
turity, and  establish  a  society  in  which  crime,  ignorance,  and 
suffering  shall  be  unknown.  No  mountainous  accumulation 
of  statistics  or  voluminous  history  of  social  conditions  will  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  capacities  which  science  demon- 
strates in  man,  and  their  most  natural  organization  in  social 
institutions. 

6.  A  New  Genesis. — The  reproduction  of  the  race  is  that 
which  determines  its  destiny.  The  character  stamped  by- 
birth  is  generally  more  influential  than  all  the  conditions  of 
after-life.  Complete  education,  it  is  true,  is  capable  of  over- 
coming many  congenital  defects ;  but  as  it  is  not  necessary 
that  such  defects  should  exist  to  any  great  extent,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say,  that  with  a  profound  and  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  reproduction,  to  which  Anthropology  is 
essential^  nearly  all  our  social  misfortunes  and  degradation 
might  be  made  to  disappear  with  the  existing  generation,  a  new 
race  coming  on  in  the  next  to  live  in  a  higher  social  condition. 

7.  Sunrise. — Notwithstanding  the  grave  objections,  the 
doubt,  the  disbelief,  and,  with  some,  the  scorn  which  ap- 
parently Utopian  expectations  may  excite,  it  is  due  to  the 
truth  to  assert,  that  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  race,  even 
to  this  day,  is  but  contemptibly  slow  in  comparison  with  what 
it  might  be  by  following  the  imperative  dictates  of  Anthro- 
pology. With  a  proper  organization  of  scientific  commissions 
for  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  more  would  be  ac- 
complished in  even  five  years  than  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  century — more  for  the  industrial  arts,  for  sanitary 
science,  for  moral  science,  for  the  exploration  of  the  Universe 
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in  every  direction,  and  for  bringing  into  human  life  and  uni- 
versal utility  the  highest  results  of  science.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  Anthropology  especially  to  accomplish  this,  or  to 
render  it  practicable  to  do  more  than  we  now  understand 
how  to  do  ?  First,  because  the  Anthropological  philosophy 
itself  points  directly  to  all  that  should  be  accomplished ; 
to  much  of  which  our  slowly-creeping  scientists  have  as  yet 
but  dim  conceptions,  if  any ;  and  it  also  indicates  the  men 
who  can  accomplish  such  labors,  and  the  whole  modus  operandi. 
It  indicates  new  methods  of  investigation  not  yet  brought 
into  use,  and  even  points  out  in  man  faculties  and  senses  not 
at  present  understood  or  made  to  do  their  duty  in  the  intel- 
lectual labors  of  the  age.  The  revelations  of  Psychometry 
are  but  a  premonition  of  other  and  greater  revelations  and 
discoveries,  of  which  man  is  capable  when  he  shall  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  stolidity  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  go  forth  to 
conquer  and  possess  the  rich  domains  of  knowledge  which  lie 
before  us ;  not  merely  as  many  of  our  scientists  have  been  doing, 
picking  up  shells  and  little  specimens  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
ocean  of  truth,  but  exploring  its  depths,  its  coral  islands,  and 
the  vast  continents  which  are  as  yet  beyond  our  gaze. 

The  experiments  which  in  1841  opened  to  us  the  entire 
field  of  Anthropology,  are  but  the  precursors  of  others  which 
shall  lead  us  on  in  the  path  that  Anthropology  opens  to  that 
intellectual  mastery  of  the  Universe,  which  the  strong  soul 
knows  within  itself  is  the  sure  destiny  of  man. 

Four  sciences,  of  prime  importance  to  human  welfare,— 
three  of  which  are,  as  yet,  undreamed  of  among  scientists, — are 
distinctly  recognizable  by  their  orient  gleams  from  the  high 
standpoint  of  Anthropology.  They  are  not  for  us  except 
in  contemplation,  for  it  will  require  more  than  the  twentieth 
century  to  realize  in  human  life  the  rich  blessings  of  Anthro- 
pology, the  glorious  changes  which  are  to 

"  Ring  out  the  ancient  roar  of  strive, 
Ring  in  the  nobler  forms  of  life ; 
Ring  out  disease  and  hideous  crime. 
Ring  in  the  glorious  Eden  clime ; 
Ring  in  the  harvest's  vast  increase. 
Ring  in  the  endless  years  of  peace." 
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And  yet,  if  the  dull  ear  of  capital  should  be  reached  at  last 
by  the  **  still  small  voice  "  of  Reason,  or  if  governments  should 
ever  learn  their  true  function  in  promoting  the  increase  of 
knowledge  instead  of  the  increase  of  international  strife  and 
internal  corruption,  there  might  be  a  tide  of  progress,  with 
an  increasing  ratio,  which  in  half  a  century  would  make  a 
new  world  **  of  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws,"  without  a 
pauper,  without  an  army,  without  a  single  agonized  and 
breaking  heart.  But  alas  !  governmental  bodies  are  blind  to 
the  future,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  Watt  or  Fitch,  with 
Gall  or  Columbus,  or  with  the  host  of  those  who  have  loved 
and  toiled  for  humanity.  Those  saddest  words,  **  it  might 
have  been,''*  have  not  yet  lost  their  mournful  reality. 

But  these  sad  days  are  the  days  of  infancy  and  suffering. 
A  world  without  a  philosophy,  without  a  chart  or  map  for  its 
progress  into  the  dark  future,  must  toil  on  in  weariness  and 
pain  until  it  has  attained  years  of  discretion — adopted  a  true 
philosophy  and  obeyed  its  admonitions. 

Note— (Reference  from  page  2S).  Want  of  space  forbids  a  proper  reference 
to  numerous  writers,  who  by  a  metaphysico-scientific  method,  which  is  not  really 
philosophical,  have  been  endeavoring  to  construct  a  cosmic  philosophy,  or  to  raise 
physical  science  to  the  position  of  universal  philosophy.  Ilerliert  Spencer,  the 
most  conspicuous  at  present,  has  signally  failed,  notwithstanding  his  fine  powers,  in 
working  out  a  mechanical  philosophy  that  shall  embrace  life.  He  avoids  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  life,  and  in  discussing  its  phenomena  he  adopts  hypotheses 
incompatible  with  his  mechanical  theory.  The  mechanical  or  cosmic  system,  which 
is  the  fashion  of  to-day,  is  merely  metaphysics  combined  with  dynamics  and  chem- 
istry. But  no  science  can  go  beyond  its  proper  sphere.  The  science  of  the  steam- 
engine  does  not  explain  plant-life;  neither  can  physics  and  chemistry  explain  haman 
physiology.  To  suppose  that  they  can  explain  psychology  (implying  that  motion  is 
mind)  is  an  error  more  worthy  of  ridicule  than  argument. 


THE  INWARD  VISION. 

THE  subjoined  lines  are  said  to  have  been  found  among 
the  literary  remains  of  Milton.  They  present  a  touching 
and  forcible  illustration  of  one  phase  of  spiritual  experience. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  suspension  of  the  organic 
functions  of  any  one  of  the  senses  often  leads  to  an  abnormal 
qifickening  of  the  other  powers  of  external  perception.  In 
like  manner,  either  the  sudden  or  gradual  closing  of  the  chan- 
nel of  outward  sensation  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  interior 
opening  of  the  same  sense  to  a  perception  of  the  more  subtile 
principles  of  Nature,  and  a  view  of  the  great  realm  of  spiritual 
causation.  Then  the  soul  is  flooded  with  light ;  the  mind 
peopled  by  ethereal  forms,  and  immortal  realities  are  com- 
prehended. Such  was  Milton's  spiritual  experience  under  the 
shadow  of  the  eclipse  that  obscured  his  mortal  vision.  His 
trust  was  sublime  while  he  seemed  to  stand  alone  in  the  gloom 
of  a  rayless  night.  Morning  had  dawned  within,  revealing 
manifold  splendors  that  *'  eye  had  not  seen,"  and  the  **  excel- 
lent glory "  seemed  intensified  by  contrast  with  the  outward 
darkness.  The  lines  are  not  only  beautiful,  but  they  are 
characterized  by  the  simple  grandeur  peculiar  to  the  great 
epic  Poet.  S.  B.    B. 

I  AM  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown  ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind  ; 

Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong  ; 
I  murmur  not !  that  I  no  longer  see  ; 
Poor,  old  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Father  supreme  !  to  Thee. 
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Oh,  merciful  One ! 
When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by  me,  and  my  weakness  shun, 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  toward  me ;  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place — 

And  there  is  no  more  night 

On  my  bended  knee, 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown  ; 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself — Thyself  alone. 

I  have  nought  to  fear ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  >ving ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred ;  here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

O  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land, 

Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go  ; 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng ; 
From  angels'  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  something  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes  1 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


SOULS  AND  SCENES  IN  SPIRIT  LIFE. 

BY  FANNY  GREEN  M'DOUGAL. 

AMONG  all  the  subjects  that  engage  our  attention,  there 
are  none  that  come  to  us  with  such  absorbing  interest 
as  the  conditions  and  relations  of  the  Human  Soul  in  other 
states  of  being.  All  peoples,  in  all  times,  have  had  their 
speculations  and  their  theories,  their  heavens  and  their  hells. 
These  are  generally  in  accordance  with  their  respective  de- 
grees of  enlightenment, — rude  and  undeveloped  nations  hav- 
ing crude  ideas  on  this,  as  well  as  all  other  subjects.  Every- 
where man  makes  God  after  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  image 
of  his  own  character.  Heathen  or  savage  nations  have  savage, 
puerile,  or  brutish  gods.  The  ancient  Jews  conceived  of  Je- 
hovah as  a  capricious,  cruel,  and  vindictive  being  ;  and  though 
it  seems  to  be  a  strange  exception  in  the  case, — marked  by 
these  same  characters  intensified  and  fixed  in  attributes  of 
eternal  terror, — still  appeared — within  the  period  of  our 
remembrance — the  Orthodox  Christian  God,  demanding  love, 
but  addressing  chiefly  the  passion  of  fear  ;  or,  in  a  wider 
sense,  only  the  supreme  selfishness  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  rather  more  than  questionable  whether  there  is^ 
at  the  present  day,  any  belief  in  literal  hell-fire,  in  undying 
physical  torture,  or  even  a  very  sincere  faith  in  any  unlimited 
punishment.  Scan  them  closely,  and  you  will  find  that  all 
the  Christian  Churches  have,  in  this  respect  at  least,  uncon- 
sciously outgrown  their  faith,  and  now  only  await  the  time 
when  they  shall  be  true  and  brave  enough  to  know  and  say 
so.  How  such  a  faith  could  have  existed  so  long  in  a  world 
of  fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  neighbors,  husbands  and 
wives,  and  comparatively  just  men,  is  one  of  the  problems 
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that  yet  remain  to  be  solved.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
stronger  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  all  faith  in  this  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  old  creeds,  than  the  fact  that  people  affect  to^ 
believe  it  and  yet  are  happy.  If  we  really  thought  that  every 
Soul  that  goes  out  hence,  without  having  made — in  the  sense 
implied  by  the  Church — its  "  calling  and  election  sure,"  must 
be  irretrievably  lost,  we  should  carry  something  better  than 
gold-headed  canes  and  diamonds,  feathers  and  flounces,  to 
St.  James  and  Trinity.  We  should  go  clad  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  wear  the  pavements  with  our  bare  knees  in  un- 
ceasing prayer  for  mercy. 

It  is  often  asked  what  good  Spiritualism  has  done.  It 
has  done  this,  and  if  it  had  done  nothing  more,  it  would  still 
be  an  infinite  good.  It  has  bridged  the  abyss  of  death,  and 
demonstrated  the  continued  conscious  existence  of  the  human 
soul.  This  it  not  only  has  done,  but  continues  to  do,  daily 
and  hourly.  It  may  here  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  all 
the  direct  and  absolute  evidence  on  this  point,  which  the 
Bible  contains,  is  of  the  same  character  and  based  on  the 
same  principle — the  capability  of  reappearance  in  spirits  that 
have  left  the  earth.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Christian 
world  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  this,  that  any  attempt 
to  overthrow  Spiritualism  is  a  blind  thrust  at  the  very  corner- 
stone of  its  own  faith. 

The  teachers  of  Spiritualism  only  share  the  fate  of  all  ad- 
vanced Minds  that  have  led  the  Ages  on  in  the  eternal  march 
of  power  and  progress.  Socrates,  who  flourished  in  the  very 
zenith  of  Athenian  power,  for  teaching  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  was  made  to  drink  poison  ;  and  Jesus,  who  called  men 
away  from  the  locked  cayerns  of  myth  and  mystery,  where 
all  light  and  learning  had  been  hid,  to  be  reached  only  by  the 
few  and  favored,  and  taught  the  multitudes  on  the  mountain 
and  by  the  sea,  was  crucified,  mainly  because  he  made 
teaching  free.  If  he  had  talked  only  with  Rabbis,  Priests, 
and  Doctors  he  might  have  lived  on  to  a  quiet  and  happy  old 
age. 
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When  Galileo  constructed  his  wonderful  telescope,  claiming 
that  it  demonstrated  the  Copernican  system,  all  the  University 
Doctors  and  other  hoary  representatives  of  the  scholastic 
learning  of  the  times  refused  to  look  in  it,  stoutly  declaring 
that  there  was  nothing  there.  And  this  is  precisely  the  be- 
havior of  many  at  this  day.  They  refuse  to  look  into  our 
Celestial  Telescope,  constantly  affirming  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  But  if  this  is  really  so,  why  do  they  give  themselves 
so  much  trouble  to  denounce  and  put  it  down.  In  this  view 
of  the  case,  an  attack  on  Spiritualism  would  be  as  airy  and 
unsubstantial  as  Don  Quixote's  famous  raid  upon  the  Wind- 
mills. Better  reason  for  fight,  and  better  argument,  have 
they  who  see  under  the  lens  the  familiar  features  of  their 
Satanic  Prime  Minister.  But  no  denial,  no  persecution,  can 
overthrow  the  Truth.  Still  it  stands  untarnished,  like  a  grand 
statue,  towering  up  to  Heaven,  immaculate,  impenetrable, 
and  indestructible  ;  and  in  the  fiercest  collision  sparks  are 
called  forth  that  shall  yet  kindle  the  watch-fires  of  the  world. 

But  the  present  object  is  not  to  discuss  creeds,  nor  yet  to 
describe  what  may  be  called  the  physical  or  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  Spirit  World,  but  rather  to  unfold  the  states, 
conditions,  and  experiences  of  the  Soul  itself — its  various 
modes  of  being  and  action,  with  the  laws  that  govern  them. 
Not  by  my  own  unassisted  reason  should  I  dare  undertake 
subjects  so  vast,  or  themes  so  grand.  But  by  inspiration  of 
higher  power  I  give,  as  I  believe,  the  actual  experience  of  a 
noble  and  heroic  Soul,  who  not  very  long  ago  passed  from 
our  midst.  I  give  it,  verbatim,  with  all  its  dramatic  features 
of  character,  incident,  and  diction. 

This  account  of  experiences  in  the  Spirit  World  was  given 

me  by  Gen.  Baker,  the  soldier,  poet,  and  statesman,  who  is 

here  almost  an  object  of  idolatry.     It  was  written  with  almost 

inconceivable  rapidity,  giving  birth  to  unfamiliar  trains  of 

thought.     For  three  months  or  more  after  its  production,  I 

lived  on  terms  of  daily  intercourse  with  this  noble  Spirit ;  and 

during  all  that  time  never,  for  one  day,  did  he  fail  to  come  to 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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me  in  the  morning.  After  the  article  was  finished  the  Spirit 
said,  "  We  will  revise  it."  A  day  was  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  we  sat  with  closed  doors.  I  then  read  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  and  at  the  close  of  each  succeeding  section  or 
paragraph  the  portion  last  read  was  commented  on,  and  was 
either  approved  or  criticised,  and  alterations  proposed.  The 
presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit,  during  the  time  occupied  in 
this  revision,  was  as  real  to  me  as  any  presence  could  be. 
After  having  described  his  own  terrific  transit  from  the  Field 
of  Battle,  with  the  interposing  rest,  waking  and  reunion  with 
friends  who  came  to  greet  him  on  the  farther  shore,  he  thus 
continued  : — 

The  period  of  earthly  probation  being  at  length  complete, 
by  the  Sage,  Swedenborg,  I  was  led  away  to  be  instructed  in 
the  real  aspects  and  conditions  of  Spirit  Life.  As  we  passed 
along  it  seemed  more  as  if  the  scenes  were  approaching  us 
than  we  them.  I  had  observed  this  phenomenon  several  times 
before,  and  I  confess  it  puzzled  me. 

The  Sage  perceived  the  silent  question,  and  thus  responded  : 
"  Dost  thou  remember  the  childish  illusion  of  flying  shores, 
and  hills,  and  road-sides,  while  the  boat,  or  carriage,  that  was 
really  in  rapid  motion,  seemed  to  stand  still  ?  This  phenom- 
enon is  owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  rapidity  of  our  own 
motion,  which  we  can  perceive  only  as  reflected  from  sur- 
rounding objects.*' 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  a  certain  outward,  or  onward 
pressure,  was  arrested,  giving  much  the  same  feeling  that  a 
sudden  check  of  speed,  whether  physical  or  mental,  did  in 
the  earth-life.  It  was  a  sense  of  revulsion,  as  if  a  strong  tide 
were  turned  suddenly  back  upon  itself  while  yet  pressing 
hard  headward.     Until  this  I  hardly  knew  that  we  moved  at  all. 

'*  It  is  even  so,"  said  the  Sage,  as  I  staggered  under  the 
pressure  of  the  inverted  power.  **  Transitions  are  always 
more  or  less  difficult  and  painful,  and  even  here  we  can  ofTer 
no  exception  to  the  established  rule.  In  every  change  from 
state  to  state,  we  must  enter  in  the  position  of  a  novitiate,  to 
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try  all  things,  and  determine  for  ourselves.  The  true  human 
Soul  must  always  be  an  experinaenter.  That  is,  it  must  learn 
by  its  own  experience.  Without  this  never  was  there  made  a 
single  step  of  progress.  But  look  more  closely,  my  son,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  seest. " 

'*  I  perceive  that  not  only  we  are  moving,  but  the  objects 
we  approach  are  moving  also.  Are  the  ttees  and  hills,  the 
objects  and  scenes  of  Nature,  really  unfixed  and  floating? 
What  is  this  new  wonder  ?     Speak,  I  beseech  thee  ! " 

**  This,"  he  answered,  "  is  the  common  attraction  of  like  to 
like,  as  of  thought  to  thought,  or  will  to  will.  It  is  main- 
tained by  the  presence  of  a  reciprocal  power,  or  action,  and 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  principle  of  spontaneous  emanations. 
Thus,  when  I  desire  to  approach  you,  I  send  out  an  aroma, 
which,  if  your  organism  is  sufficiently  fine  and  delicate,  will 
find  a  thousand  avenues  of  entrance,  and  inform  you  of  my 
desire.  If  there  is  kinship  between  us,  the  power  sent  forth 
attracts  you  ;  and,  in  return,  you  send  out  a  response,  which 
attracts  me.  And  thus  we  spontaneously  come  together. 
This  power  is  present,  if  not  active,  in  all  things  ;  though  not 
yet  always  manifest  to  thy  inexperienced  spirit." 

"Ah  !  "  I  exclaimed,  joyfully,  '*  I  now  see  how  and  why 
thoughts  so  truly  respond  to  each  other.  And  this  also  ac- 
counts for  the  miracle  of  spirits  sometimes  being  so  suddenly 
present  when  we  had  imagined  them  far  away.  But,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  it  wholly  fails  to  account  for  the  effect  on 
material  things,  as  this  moving  landscape — this  magnificent 
panorama,  which  really  seems  inspired  with  life." 

"  And,  truly,  seeming  is  ;  '*  answered  the  Sage,  laconically. 
*'  Know,  then,  that  after  their  degree  and  kind,  all  things  have 
life.  This  life  is  always  twofold.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  an 
inflowing  and  an  outflowing  power.  The  first  is  magnetic  and 
conservative,  the  second  electrical  and  diff'usive.  These  are 
the  bases  of  all  power  and  the  parents  of  all  motion.  You 
will  find  magnetism  in  the  mineral ;  magnetism  and  vitality  in 
the  plant ;  magnetism,  vitality,  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
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in  the  animal  ;  magnetism,  vitality,  sensation,  motion,  intelli- 
gence and  individuality  in  the  human  ;  and  of  all  these  the  cor- 
responding outflowing  power  is  an  emanation,  which  is  more 
or  less  potent  and  refined.  In  free,  or  perfectly  natural  con- 
ditions, the  attraction  operates  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
intensity  and  composition  or  state.  But  when  any  intelligence 
governs  the  movement,  the  will  power  takes  the  helm  ;  and 
the  grosser  or  more  material  conditions  are  thus  brought  into 
obedience,  or  at  least  partially  overcome. 

**And  hereby  hangs  a  secret  for  the  people  of  Earth. 
When  magnetism,  with  its  essential  relations  of  positive  and 
negative,  is  thoroughly  understood,  men  will  learn  to  estab- 
lish corresponding  points,  the  positive  here,  the  negative 
there,  and  to  maintain  between  them  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
motion  and  power.  But  we  are  touching  on  deep  and  inex- 
haustible themes.  The  time  will  come  for  these  also  ;  but 
not  yet." 

As  he  spoke,  his  whole  being  became  suddenly  luminous. 
I  looked,  and  perceived  the  tide  of  great  thoughts,  as  it 
flowed  through  him,  till  my  yet  unpractised  eyes  fell,  blinded 
with  the  brightness. 

After  a  little  he  said  more  quietly:  **Look  yonder;"  at 
the  same  time  stretching  out  his  arm  toward  seemingly  im- 
measurable depths  of  ether.  As  he  did  so,  banners  and  cur- 
tains were  furled  away,  aerial  doors  were  opened,  and  the 
illimitable  heavens  appeared  in  view.  Group  within  group, 
system  beyond  system,  they  were  all  seen,  shining  through 
the  pure  crystalline,  and  evidently  in  rapid  motion.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had  witnessed  the  actual  movements  of 
the  heavenly  orbs.  My  heart  heaved,  and  my  brain  whirled 
with  a  strange,  ecstatic  sense  of  delight,  not  unmixed  with 
terror.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  be  drawn 
into  the  profound  vortex  of  fire  in  which  all  attraction  centred, 
and  toward  which  all  motion  tended. 

It  was  but  an  instant,  when  I  felt  the  strong  reaction  of  my 
human  power.     I  stood  erect,  growing  taller  and  stronger. 
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* 

I,  a  son  of  God !  I,  a  brother  of  Angels !  I,  in  my  own  right, 
an  Immortal ! — would  any  dead  matter,  though  it  be  in  the 
form  of  quickest  fire,  swallow  up  ME — or  take  me  from  my- 
self— or  control  my  actions — or  shorten  my  will  ?     No,  never. 

The  Sage  had  withdrawn  to  one  side,  reabsorbing  himself, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  that  I  might  be  left  wholly  free  from  his 
influence.  He  smiled  on  me  with  a  deep,  serene  smile,  and 
after  a  little  he  came  forward  and  blest  me  silendy.  And 
this  blessing  was  a  new  baptism  of  the  consciously  human 
being. 

**  Behold,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  radiant  and  rolling 
spheres,  "the  law  of  Reciprocal  Emanations  on  a  grand  scale. 
Science  may  tell  you  that  it  is  merely  a  balance  of  the  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces,  and  that,  too,  imposed  by 
some  foreign  power.  Learn,  then,  the  wisdom  of  a  truer 
science,  that  leaves  nothing  suspended  without  a  consistent 
and  sufficient  counterpoise.  Behold  the  higher  Omnipotence, 
and  the  truer  Omniscience,  of  a  Creator  who  works  by  laws. 
Know,  then,  that  these  moving  forces  are  in  the  constitution 
of  the  planet  itself,  and  belong  to  every  particle  of  included 
matter.  The  sphere  is  the  first  and  simplest  organic  form  ; 
and  the  power  that  determines  it  is  inherent  and  vital.  As  a 
plant  puts  forth  stem  and  leaves,  or  an  animal  its  proper 
organism,  so  does  an  Earth  sphere  itself,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  particle,  which  may  be  termed  the  manifold 
germ  of  the  sphere,  is  itself  endowed  with  the  forces  that 
must  so  ultimate  themselves.  And  this  is  the  true  God- 
power  that  puts  into  everything  all  that  it  may  need,  to  de- 
velop, to  maintain,  to  reproduce,  and  preserve  itself." 

This  was  followed  by  an  expressive  and  eloquent  silence  ; 
and  then  he  added  :  "  Could  the  mechanical  value  of  mag- 
netism only  be  known,  men  might  move  mountains,  navigate 
the  air,  write  speeches,  lectures,  and  even  books  by  tele- 
graph ;  dissolve  the  earth,  and  draw  forth  pure  its  hidden 
and  disguised  gold. 

"But  I  have  other  teaching  for  thee  now,"  he  said,  turning 
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abruptly  from  the  subject.  "Know,  then,  that  the  Spirit 
that  has  not  entered  consciously  into  the  sphere  of  progression, 
has  power  to  reproduce  its  own  experience,  and  so  to  invest 
itself,  that  this  ideal  character  or  equipage  becomes  for  the 
time  an  objective  reality." 

As  he  spoke,  he  led  the  way  toward  a  group  in  the  dis- 
tance. On  approaching  them  I  felt  a  cloud  pass  over  me. 
And  directly  I  saw  what  I  had  not  perceived  before, — a  large 
town,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  suddenly  stood.  At  first  the 
place  seemed  wholly  unknown,  but  directly,  on  looking 
through  the  minds  around  me,  I  perceived  it  was  the  city  of 
Manchester,  in  England. 

It  was  a  cold,  gray,  foggy  morning  in  early  summer.  The 
factory  bells  were  calling  to  work  ;  and  I  saw  multitudes  of 
shivering,  deformed,  and  half-starved  creatures  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  with  haggard  and  anxious  looks,  especially  after  the 
bells  had  ceased  tolling.  As  their  eyes  turned  toward  me 
in  passing,  they  had  a  vacant,  stony  stare,  or  a  kind  of  glassy 
insane  light.  **  What  is  this  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Are  we  really  re- 
turned to  earth,  its  heavy  cares  and  its  intolerable  wrongs  ?  " 

"  You  see  only  Thought-pictures,"  he  replied.  **  These 
people  are  still  bound  by  the  material  necessities  of  the  first 
estate,  simply  because  they  have  not  yet  grown  out  of  them. 
That  is  to  say,  they  have  not  acquired  strength  sufficient  to 
liberate  themselves.  Elsewhere  thou  hast  been  shown  that 
the  human  Spirit  can  only  advance  by  its  own  efforts,  intelli- 
gently and  freely.  Here  that  great  truth  is  demonstrated.  We 
cannot  transport  the  Soul  beyond  its  own  power  of  flight. 
It  must  make  its  own  wings ;  and  dark  and  hopeless  as  it 
seems,  wings  are  being  woven*  even  here. 

"  Look,"  he  added,  pointing  to  a  group  of  Spirits,  from 
whose  white  forms  radiated  lines  of  light,  beneath  which  the 
shadows  were  gradually  melting  away.     Tracing  the  luminous 

•  Figurative,  to  represent  the  development  of  the  innate  capacity,  and  the 
spiritual  instrumentalities  of  volition  and  motion. — Ed. 
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lines,  I  perceived  that  wherever  they  fell  they  woke  a  kind  of 
discontent  in  the  present,  and  the  aspiration  for  higher  and 
better  things ;  yet  even  these  changes  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  material  type,  and  on  the  same  material  plane. 

Beyond  one  group,  for  instance,  I  could  see  landscapes, 
pictures  which  I  recognized  as  different  scenes  in  America,—- 
cities,  towns,  wharves,  canals,  railroads,  and  especially  farm- 
ing operations,  where  everything  seemed  to  go  on  more  freely 
and  cheerily.  By  this  I  saw  that  they  had  heard  of  America — 
that  there  food  is  cheap  and  labor  high  ;  and  especially  that 
the  very  peasant  may  there  become  a  lord  of  the  soil. 

"You  read  aright,'*  said  the  Sage.  "The  higher  Spirits, 
unknown  to  them,  are  inculcating  these  ideas  ;  for,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  only  by  these  material  processes  can  they  be 
brought  out  of  their  present  state.  This  you  will  more  easily 
understand  when  you  reflect  that  all  genuine  progress  is  a  re- 
sult of  voluntary  motion,  or  of  effort  and  growth,  and  is  never 
a  forced  or  arbitrary  transfer  from  one  point  to  another. 

"These  spirits  have  been  operatives  in  the  cotton-mills  of 
England.  They  have  lived  in  such  a  state  of  deformity  and 
dwarfhood  that  they  could  no  more  conceive  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  a  free  human  soul  than  they  could  conceive  them- 
selves possessed  of  a  royal  pomp  and  power.  They  must 
change  their  state  and  come  into  better  material  conditions 
before  they  can  progress  spiritually.  After  a  while  they  may 
have  an  ideal  emigration  to  America,  or  something  equivalent. 
Then  they  will  have  the  idea  of  better  wages,  and  more  time 
for  self-improvement." 

"  But  they  know,  at  least,  that  they  are  in  the  Spirit 
World,*'  I  ventured  to  say  ;  "  and  if  so,  all  these  fantasms  must 
appear  the  height  of  absurdity.  Is  it  the  office  of  wise  and 
good  Spirits  to  cherish  these  illusions  ?  Nay,  is  it  consistent 
with  a  strict  regard  for  truth?  " 

"  I  answer  thy  last  question  first,  because  it  is  often  asked, 
and  has  never  yet  received  the  full  and  broad  answer  which 
its  importance  demands.     It  is  not  so  much  literal  fact  as  the 
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spirit  of  things  that  constitutes  truth  or  falsehood.  How 
should  it  affect  science  to  know  if  Newton  founded  his  theory 
on  the  fall  of  one  or  two  apples  ?  The  principle  involved  is 
the  only  important  thing  about  it.  And  precisely  in  this  way 
have  Spirits  been  accused  of  lying,  when*  they  have  given  as 
much  of  truth  as  could  be  understood  or  accepted.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  all  liberal  moralists  that  the  intention  to  deceive  con- 
stitutes the  lie.  By  this  rule  you  will  find  that  intelligent 
Spirits  are  never  guilty  of  the  imputed  wrong.  And  yet  the 
points  of  view  are  so  different  between  the  giver  and  receiver 
of  instruction,  that  occasional  misconstructions  are  not  only 
probable,  but  sometimes  inevitable.  But  this  will  be  treated 
more  at  length  when  wc  come  to  speak  of  evil  Spirits. 

**  To  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, I  ask.  What  could  such  darkened  minds  conceive  of  the 
Spirit  World  ?  By  their  cruel  and  scanty  religious  instruction 
they  have  been  taught  only  of  a  Hell  of  endless  and  infinite 
woe,  and  a  Heaven  of  vague  and  pointless  pleasure.  And 
when  they  find  neither  of  these,  skepticism  necessarily  inter- 
venes, and  they  arc  thrown  back  on  their  own  resources. 
These,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  essentially  groveling  and 
material,  and  they  always  bear  a  more  or  less  strong  and 
complete  resemblance  to  the  Earth-life.  This  is  natural  and 
inevitable.  The  human  mind  is  never  at  rest,  and  it  must  al- 
ways work  with  whatever  material  and  power  it  has.  Neither 
do  bare  theories  satisfy  the  Soul.  There  must  be,  always, 
demonstrative  proof,  and  both  this  and  the  principle  itself 
must  be  measured  by  the  capacity  to  receive  and  appropriate. 

*'Takea  little  child  and  explain  to  him  the  philosophy  of 
the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions.  Tell  him  how  the  first 
makes  day  and  night,  and  the  last  brings  the  beautiful  change 
of  seasons,  and  all  the  corresponding  ministries  of  the  year. 
And  if  he  be  a  child  of  thought  he  will  be  amazed,  terrified, 
almost  paralyzed  with  a  sense  of  the  inconceivable.  But  the 
ordinary  child  will  coolly  tell  you  that  he  knows  better  than 
that.     Pointing  to  the  West,  he  will  say,  *  There  the  sun  sets. 
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When  he  gets  tired  of  walking  so  far,  he  comes  right  down 
the  hill  quick,  and  goes  to  bed.  But  he  doesn't  sleep  all 
night.  When  he  has  rested  himself  he  gets  up.  He  can  see 
in  the  dark  ;  and  he  goes  round,  away  under  the  ground  till 
he  comes  there,*  pointing  to  the  East.  '  And  then  he  gets  up 
and  walks  away,  high  up  in  the  sky,  till  he  begins  to  get 
tired  ;  and  before  night  he  goes  down  to  his  bed  again.' 

*'  Now  I  submit  that  this  theory  is  better  than  anything  the 
philosophers  can  give  him.  Just  as  soon  as  he  wants  a  better 
he  will  have  it.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  teachers  not  to  deprive 
the  simple  mind  of  anything  it  possesses,  until  something 
better  can  be  given  it  to  rest  upon.  They  should  simply 
watch  the  wants  of  the  Soul,  and  administer  accordingly. 

**  Do  you  not  feel  the  truth  and  reason  of  this,  or  some- 
thing like  this  ?  '*  he  resumed,  as  he  perceived  that  my  in- 
credulity was  slowly  giving  way.  **  You  cannot,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  prove  this  or  that  to  be  a  better  state  by  simply  as- 
serting it  to  be  so.  You  cannot  enlighten  the  benighted — 
you  cannot  make  men  spiritual  by  simply  declaring  that  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  error,  and  must  come  out 
of  their  evil  and  wicked  ways.  Even  if  this  could  be  achieved 
there  would  be  in  it  no  genuine  progress.  Every  particular 
step  must  be  unfolded  by  the  Soul  itself — out  of  its  own  needs — 
out  of  its  own  desires — out  of  its  own  aspirations.  When  it 
is  once  well  awakened  to  the  sense  of  want,  to  the  necessity 
of  change,  the  future  progress  becomes  more  easy  and  rapid. 
It  is  the  apathetic  and  inane  contentment  in  these  low  con- 
ditions that  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  most  nearly 
impervious  to  higher  influences." 

**  This  is  horrible  1  "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  burst  of  almost  de- 
spairing thought. 

**  And  yet,"  returned  my  Guide,  **  hard  as  it  appears,  this 
is  an  essential  step  in  the  progress  o|&Humanity.  In  the  grand 
march  of  the  Race,  all  phases  and  'conditions  of  being  must 
be  represented.  And  hence,  every  human  creature,  however 
exalted  he  may  be,  has  either  in  himself  or  his  antecedents 
passed  through  them  all." 
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"  This  atmosphere  is  gross  and  stifling.  It  distresses  me," 
I  said.  *'  How,  then,  can  the  highly  refined  beings  who  pre- 
side over  these  spheres,  escape  the  ill-effects  of  pernicious 
effluvia  which  I  now  perceive  in  the  cloud  of  corrupt  ema* 
nations  ?  " 

*'  They  are  guarded  as  you  are  not,'*  he  responded.  *'  If 
your  spiritual  sight  were  more  expanded,  you  would  see  that 
all  these  shining  ones  are  invested  with  a  shield, composed  of  a 
substance  that  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  examine  it,  intermediate 
between  fire  and  light.  It  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  and 
brain  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  it  is  the  most  potent  xif  jdL 
material  things.  These  two  potencies  mingle  and  unite  in 
the  rays  they  form ;  and  their  finely  tempered  edges  cut  or 
turn  aside  the  less  potent  rays  from  below.  If  these  Guardians 
should  so  far  relax  their  care,  even  for  a  single  moment,  as 
to  become  negative,  they  and  their  charge  would  both  suflTer 
for  the  neglect.  Strange  as  you  may  think  it,  only  very  high 
Spirits  are  intrusted  with  these  important  and  responsible  po- 
sitions, or  could  maintain  them  if  they  were." 

'*Yet  how  wearisome  this  watch  must  be!"  I  exclaimed. 
**  How  hard  and  heavy  must  seem  the  leaden-footed  hours, 
with  only  this  dull  routine  before  them  !  " 

"  If  you  think  so,"  returned  the  Sage,  *'  you  know  not  the 
genuine  inspiration  of  humanity  for  its  own  sake.  But  you 
mistake  in  supposing  their  life  to  be  an  idle  and  vacant  watch, 
without  variety  and  without  relief.  They  pass  their  time  in 
the  most  ennobling  and  delightful  employments,  in  cultivating 
and  enriching  their  own  powers,  and  in  fashioning  good  gifts 
for  those  who  need.  They  also  frequently  relieve  each  other  ; 
for  were  not  this  the  case,  even  the  highest  Spirits  would  be 
exhausted  by  this  incessant  strain  on  their  vital  forces.  They 
must  frequently  go  back  to  the  fountain-head  of  Love  and 
Wisdom  to  endow  others  and  enrich  themselves  with  inex- 
haustible supplies." 

It  might  be  my  own  consciousness,  but  I  thought  his  ex- 
pression was  verging  farther  into  rebuke  than  I  had  felt  be- 
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fore.  By  a  rapid  glance  I  sawnijr  own  course.  I  saw  how 
often  I  had  bartered  away  Principle  far  Policy — how  I  had 
trampled  on  Truth  and  Right — how  basely  Iliad  betrayed  my 
trust  and  sold  myself  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  that  I  had  been  willingly  and  wilfully  disloyal. 

"Think  not  so/'  returned  the  Sage.  *'  Every  man  is  the 
result  of  all  that  has  made  him  what  he  is.  As  your  sphere 
of  observation  widens,  you  will  see  that  the  partisan  is  no 
more  accountable  for  his  ambition  than  the  usurer  for  his 
greed,  or  the  poor  man  for  his  poverty.  They  are  all,  either 
in  themselves  or  in  their  state,  diseased  ;  and  by  enlightened 
Spirits  they  are  so  considered.  A  truer  and  more  philosophi- 
cal observation  of  men  will  teach  you  that  the  pure  instincts 
of  human  nature,  spite  of  all  its  temptations,  its  wrongs,  its 
misdoings,  and  its  misgoings,  almost  always  draw  us  toward 
good.  Capability  of  judgment  and  freedom  of  choice  being 
given,  men  will  seldom  volunteer  on  the  side  of  wrong. 
Hence,  they  are  always  just  about  as  good  as  they  can  be.  If 
we  could  see  all  the  motives,  all  the  forces  and  materials,  that 
go  to  make  up  human  character  and  action,  we  should  look 
at  it  much  more  leniently  than  we  do.  The  morbid  craving 
for  popularity  and  power,  in  the  office-seeker,  is  no  more 
voluntary  than  the  appetite  which  compels  a  hungry  man  to 
steal  a  loaf  of  bread. 

"But  we  must  extend  our  observation,'*  he  continued,  after 
a  little  pause  ;  "for  you  will  return  to  Earth  as  a  teacher." 

Thus  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  a  distant  scene.  It  was 
darker  and  more  repulsive  than  the  other.  But  what  at  first 
appeared  very  remarkable  was,  the  Guardian  Spirits  were 
brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  those  wc  had  before  seen. 

"This,  you  will  perceive,  is  necessary,"  said  the  Sage,  re- 
plying to  my  thought,  "because  the  greater  the  resistance, 
the  greater  must  be  the  controlling  power.*' 

Approaching  the  nearest  groups,  I  saw  in  their  dreadfully 
depraved  self-consciousness,  pictures  and  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness and  profligacy  too  horribly  gross  to   mention.     They 
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seemed  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  punishment,  poverty, 
misery,  filth,  and  woe  unspeakable.  Prison  shadows,  dark 
and  cold,  fell  around  them  ;  and  the  Work-House,  hardly 
less  pestilent  and  horrible,  frowned  from  over  the  way.  In 
their  miserable  Thought-pictures  were  foul  ditches,  crowded 
courts,  slimy  cellars,  yawning  graves,  and  homeless  streets. 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  black  and  high,  towered  the  Gallows, 
a  specter  with  an  evil  charm,  which,  spite  of  its  horrors,  drew 
the  forlorn  ones  unto  itself,  and  multiplied  the  wrongs  it  was 
sent  to  punish. 

Sometimes  these  unfortunates  tried  to  put  on  a  false  gayety ; 
but  many  of  them  appeared  sunk  in  a  confirmed  despair. 
They  had  lived  without  hope,  died  without  hope  ;  and  now 
it  was  difficult  to  make  them  believe  there  could  be  any  good 
for  them.  They  would  not  believe  they  could  be  led  out  of 
the  long,  dark  shadow,  ranker  than  death,  that  enveloped  and 
bound  them. 

But  there  were  healing  rays  penetrating  even  there.  And 
by  means  similar  to  those  made  use  of  in  the  former  instance, 
they  were  to  be  led  forth  into  the  broader  beams,  and  the 
higher  plane  of  a  true  self-consciousness. 

I  need  not  repeat ;  but  we  passed  in  review  many  groups, 
including  criminals  of  every  degree,  character  and  kind. 
These  were  all  the  outbirth  of  Civilization.  Not  a  barbarian, 
nor  even  a  savage,  appeared  among  them.  Mortifying  it  was 
to  see  that  the  lowest,  foulest  dregs  of  humanity  are  deposited 
in  Christendom.  The  heathen  world  can  furnish  no  parallel 
to  this  horribly  depraved  Selfhood.  But  in  and  around  them 
all  shone  rays  of  love,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom,  in  the  minis* 
try  of  higher  Spirits. 

**  Where,  then,  are  the  Hells  ?  '*  I  asked,  as  we  returned  to 
the  beautiful  bower  where  the  noble  Spirits  we  had  left  still 
reclined. 

'*  What  hast  thou  beheld,  my  son?"  answered  the  Sage. 
'*  Certainly  not  the  Hells,"  I  responded  confidently  ;  *'  for  we 
have  not  yet  left  the  Heavens.     Nor  do  I  see  anything  like 
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the  tortures  which  the  accepted  Christianity  has  led  us  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  even  in  the  most  deplorable  places  we  have  seen 
the  most  beautiful  Spirits  preside/* 

**  That  word,  place,  is  misapplied  in  this  case,'*  he  rejoined. 
Heaven,  or  Hell,  is  a  state,  and  not  a  place.  Take  any  one 
of  these  poor  benighted  beings,  and  transfer  him  anywhere, 
and  he  will  still  be  the  same.  No  mere  change  of  locality  can 
bring  light  or  intelligence  to  him.  He  must  expand  into  a 
truer  measure  before  he  can  either  appreciate  or  enjoy  a 
rational  happiness." 

**  I  see  not  the  good  of  coming  hither,'*  I  exclaimed,  yield- 
ing to  a  feeling  of  momentary  discouragement,  '*  if  men  are 
to  continue  the  same." 

**  Do  you  not  perceive,"  he  returned,  "  that  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable?  The  pressure  of  actual  physical  want 
is  removed  ;  all  the  pangs  of  disease  are  taken  away,  and 
there  is  no  punishment,  in  the  common  earthly  sense  of  the 
word.  The  influence  of  vicious  character  and  bad  example  is 
greatly  lessened  ;  and  to  ignorance — however  dark  and  deep — 
in  due  time  comes  the  truest  teaching." 

"And  yet,"  I  said,  "the  poor  operatives  still  imagine 
themselves  bound  to  the  machinery  of  a  hard,  unpitying  Toil ; 
and  the  wicked  still  dream  vile  dreams  of  outrage  and  wrong." 

"That  is  in  some  degree  true,**  he  returned.  "  But  this 
diseased  consciousness  is  by  no  means  perfect.  It  is  more 
like  what  we  call  reveries  or  day-dreams.  No  man,  when  he 
startles  himself  wide  awake,  believes  it  wholly.  And  the  evil 
illusion  is  but  a  temporary  thing.** 

We  sat  silent  for  a  little  time,  and  then  he  resumed  :  "  In 
this  connection  let  us  pay  some  attention  to  the  law  that 
governs  the  action  and  influence  of  Evil  Spirits.  I  perceive 
that  a  highly  pernicious  faith  in  the  power  and  predominance 
of  these  is  gaining  ground  among  men.  I  scarcely  need  to 
say,  that  all  the  evil  spirits,  demons,  or  devils  that  we  know, 
are  simply  the  undeveloped  classes  of  mankind.  You  have 
seen  that  they  are  under  the  care  and  influence  of  very  highly 
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advanced  minds.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  evil 
powers  are  held  in  a  very  strong  check.  This  is  true.  And 
when  we  note,  farther,  that  the  most  depraved  and  degraded 
human  beings  are  looked  after  and  guarded  by  the  highest 
Spirits  that  visit  the  Earth,  it  may  also  be  inferred  that  the 
poor  and  ignorant  are  protected  from  the  demoniac  invasions 
they  might  otherwise  suffer.  And  this  is  a  still  higher  truth  ; 
for  while  the  Undeveloped,  by  the  crudeness  of  their  propensi- 
ties, attract  low  Spirits,  by  the  wants  of  their  humanity,  they 
also  attract  high  and  noble  ones  ;  for  while  their  misfortunes 
open  the  door  to  the  vicious,  their  nature  always  invites  and 
attracts  the  exalted  and  refined." 

'*  This  is  a  new  doctrine,'*  I  observed,  *'  and  quite  different 
from  the  theory  that  the  low  always,  of  necessity,  invite  only 
the  low." 

**  Nevertheless  it  is  true,"  he  answered,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
**  You  have  seen  that  the  highest  Spirits  guard  the  lowest  in 
the  spheres  we  have  just  visited.  And  for  the  same  reason 
the  Unfortunates  of  Earth  will  be  in  like  manner  guarded  and 
protected.  It  is  a  law  in  all  mechanics,  in  all  science,  in  all 
logic,  that  the  greater  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  the 
stronger  must  be  the  operating  force.  It  is  a  false  notion  that 
prevails  with  many  that  high  Spirits  cannot  enter  a  gross  or 
corrupt  atmosphere.  The  opposite  of  this  is  truth.  Only 
high  Spirits  can  do  so  with  perfect  impunity.  Be  assured 
that  the  nearest  to  God  are  brought  also  nearest  to  those  who 
most  need  them.  For  as  the  extremes  of  a  circle  meet  and 
blend  together,  so  do  light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong, 
wisdom  and  ignorance,  love  and  hate.  All  positives  and  all 
negatives  approach  and  sate,  or  equalize  each  other." 

The  aroma  of  this  beautiful  truth  seemed  to  float  around 
me  as  an  atmosphere  of  light ;  and  though  my  prejudices  still 
clung  to  some  of  their  old  notions,  the  reasoning  was  so  clear 
I  could  not  choose  but  believe ;  and  we  relapsed  into  that  ex- 
pressive silence,  which,  when  Spirits  really  understand  each 
other,  is  always  most  eloquent  and  inspiring. 
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**  Take  careful  note,  my  son/'  at  length  resumed  the  Sage, 
*'  and  you  will  see  that  there  are  always  on  the  watch,  over 
every  community,  every  group,  every  individual,  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  Spirits  to  note  all  important  changes,  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  and  to  ward  off,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  unnecessary  dangers  and  misfortunes.  Were  men  only  in- 
fluenced by  their  inferiors  or  equals,  they  would  make  no 
progress.  And  for  reasons  before  shown,  the  worst  and 
lowest  must  be  attended  by  a  sufficient  guard  of  the  best  and 
highest  to  prevent  any  undue  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
inferior  or  evil  Spirits. 

'*  Much  of  the  wrong-doing  that  is  imputed  to  evil  Spirits 
may  be  traced  to  perfectly  natural  causes,  in  the  follies  and 
vices  of  present  parties.  And  not  unfrequently  the  evil  action 
is  excited  and  maintained  by  a  simple  belief  in  the  power  and 
presence  of  malicious  beings.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  medium 
is  self-psychologized.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  whole 
party  enter  into  the  same  state ;  and  all  the  follies  and  ex- 
travagances which  they  commit  meanwhile  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  much-abused  Spirits. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  no  mere  opinion  or  form  of  faith  more 
injurious  than  this.  The  less  men  believe  in  evil  Spirits,  and 
the  more  they  feel  that  such  can  have  no  power  over  them, 
the  nearer  they  will  approach  the  actual  truth.'* 

**  Is  it,  then,  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  influence  of 
evil  Spirits  among  men  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  By  no  means.  Such  influence  may  for  some  good  reasons 
be  at  times  permitted  ;  but  of  this  be  assured,  it  cannot  exist 
without  permission.  There  is  one  good  rule  that  will  never 
fail.  Always  try  the  testimony  of  Spirits  as  you  would  any 
other  testimony,  by  itself  Never  surrender  your  reason, 
your  freedom,  your  individuality,  to  any  Spirit  in  the  body 
or  out.  These  arc  your  own,  and  there  is  no  power,  finite  or 
infinite,  that  has  any  right  to  infringe  them. 

*' There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  in  some  very 
peculiar  cases  and  periods  of  development.     But  in  the  main 
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the  rule  holds  good  ;  and  if  it  were  adhered  to  there  would  be 
fewer  silly  and  ridiculous  things  done  in  the  name  of  Spirits 
than  are  now  witnessed. 

**  By  and  by,"  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  **  there  will  be 
no  ignorance  in  the  Earth  ;  and  before  the  higher  Intelligence, 
that  knows  and  claims  its  own,  selfishness  will  recede.  Then 
there  will  be  no  more  evil  Spirits,  and  no  more  Hells." 

A  soft,  opaque  veil  flowed  around  the  Sage,  and  even  as 
he  ceased  speaking,  I  saw  him  no  more. 

Chinese  Camp,  Tuolumne  Co.,  Cal. 


HYMN   OF   THE   BATTLE. 

BY  THOMAS   L.    HARRIS. 

CAN  ye  lengthen  the  hours  of  the  dying  Night, 
Or  chain  the  wings  of  the  Morning  Light  ? 
Can  ye  seal  the  springs  of  the  Ocean  deei), 
Or  bind  the  Thunders  in  silent  sleep  ? 

The  Sun  that  rises,  the  Seas  that  flow, 

The  Thunders  of  Heaven,  all  answer,  "  No  ! " 

Can  ye  drive  young  Spring  from  the  blossomed  earth  ? 

The  earthcjuakc  still  in  its  awful  birth  ? 

Will  the  hand  on  Time's  dial  backward  flee  ? 

Or  the  pulse  of  the  Universe  pause  for  thee  ? 

The  shaken  mountains,  the  flowers  that  blow, 
The  pulse  of  the  Universe,  answer,  "  No ! " 

Can  ye  burn  a  Tnith  in  the  Martyr's  fire  ? 

Or  chain  a  Thought  in  the  dungeon  dire  ? 

Or  stay  the  Soul,  when  it  soars  away 

In  glorious  Life  from  the  moulding  clay  ? 

The  Tnith  that  liveth,  the  Thoughts  that  go, 
The  Spirit  ascending,  all  answer,  "  No  ! " 
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O,  King  !     O  Despot !     your  doom  they  speak  ; 

For  God  is  mighty  as  ye  are  weak  ; 

Your  Night  and  your  Winter  from  earth  must  roll 

Your  chains  shall  melt  from  the  limb  and  soul ; 

Ye  have  wrought  us  wrong,  ye  have  brought  us  woe 
Shall  ye  triumph  longer  ?     We  answer,  "  No  ! " 


Ye  have  builded  your  temples  with  gems  impearled, 
On  the  broken  heart  of  a  famished  World  ; 
Ye  have  crushed  its  heroes  in  desert  graves, 
Ye  have  made  its  children  a  race  of  slaves : 

O'er  the  Future  Age  shall  the  ruin  go  ? 

We  gather  against  ye,  and  answer,  "  No  ! " 


Ye  laugh  in  scorn  from  your  shrines  and  towers, 
But  weak  are  ye,  for  the  Truth  is  ours ; 
In  arms,  in  gold,  and  in  pride  ye  move. 
But  we  are  stronger,  our  strength  is  Love. 

Slay  Truth  and  Love  with  the  curse  and  blow  ? 

The  beautiful  Heavens  !  they  answer,  "  No  ! " 


The  Winter  Night  of  the  world  is  past ; 
The  Day  of  Humanity  dawns  at  last ; 
The  veil  is  rent  from  the  Soul's  calm  eyes, 
And  Prophets  and  Heroes  and  Seers  arise  ; 

Their  words  and  deeds  like  the  thunders  go  ; 

Can  ye  stifle  their  voices  ?  they  answer,  "  No  ! " 


It  is  God  who  speaks  in  their  words  of  might ! 
It  is  God  who  acts  in  their  deeds  of  right ! 
Lo  !  Eden  waits,  like  a  radiant  bride — 
Humanity  springeth  elate  to  her  side  ; 

Can  ye  sever  the  twain  who  to  Oneness  flow  ? 
The  voice  of  Divinity  answers,   "  No  ! " 
Vol.  I.  5 


LABOR,  WAGES,  AND   CAPITAL. 

DIVISION   OF   PROFITS   SCIENTIFICALLY   CONSIDERED, 

BY  J.    K.   INGALLS. 

THE  right  of  Property,  or  private  control  over  accumula- 
ted wealth,  rests  ultimately  upon  the  principle  that  such 
wealth  is  the  product  of  one's  labor  ;  and  since,  in  society  as 
at  present  existing,  little  or  nothing  is  the  product  of  unaided 
individual  effort,  but  the  result  of  the  labor  of  numbers  com- 
bined, the  correct  division  of  this  product  becomes  the  great 
underlying  question,  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which  de- 
pends all  exactness  in  social  or  economical  science. 

The  system  of  traffic  for  gain,  or  for  profits,  is  older  than 
civilization.  Wages  followed  inevitably  the  emancipation  of 
the  worker  from  slavery'  and  serfdom.  That  such  a  change 
was  the  best  thing  possible,  in  that  stage  of  social  develop- 
ment, may  be  admitted  without  raising  the  question  as  to 
the  scientific  importance  of  such  an  improvement ;  for  all 
science,  as  we  understand  it,  is  by  many  thousands  of  years 
younger.  In  a  general  way  we  must  recognize  the  several 
steps  which  have  been  necessary  in  the  attainment  of  true 
knowledge.  The  astrology  of  the  Arabs  was  as  near  the 
truth  of  an  exact  science  of  the  stars  as  was  the  system  of 
wages  and  profits — resorted  to  in  utter  ignorance  of  social  and 
economic  law — in  its  approach  to  a  correct  method  of  division. 
With  the  attainments  already  made  in  economics,  and  with 
the  methods  of  analysis  we  have  applied  with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  other  fields  of  investigation,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
presumptuous  if  we  attempt  to  determine  the  true  value  of  a 
custom,  ancient  in  its  origin  and  general  in  its  adoption. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these  subjects  somewhat 
in  detail.  I  propose  to  treat  of  wages  as  the  system  is  found 
in  actual  operation ;   not  as  to  whether  it  is  just  and  equi- 
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table  between  individuals  and  classes.  The  question  i^as 
to  whether  it  effects  the  results  proposed,  and  which  social 
economy  requires.  I  wish  it  borne  in  mind,  that  more  than 
specific  and  temporary  results  must  be  secured  in  order  to 
justify  any  custom.  Those  results  must  be  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous. Bribery  and  subsidies  will  produce  specific  effects  ; 
but  they  can  never  insure  continuous  results.  Their  ultimate 
consequences  will  be  precisely  opposite  to  their  immediate 
effects ;  and  instead  of  promoting  the  contemplated  purpose, 
will  finally  render  it  impossible  to  be  done  at  all.  They  are 
therefore  economically  as  well  as  morally  unjustifiable.  Now, 
if  the  system  of  wages  is  lacking  in  permanent  and  uniform 
influence  upon  human  industry,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it 
has  been  at  best  but  an  expedient,  resorted  to  in  the  ignorance 
and  barbarism  of  earlier  times,  and  which  must  certainly  pass 
away  as  soon  as  society  is  prepared  to  profit  by  its  advance- 
ment in  knowledge. 

Labor,  the  source  of  all  social  and  individual  wealth,  con- 
sists in  those  efforts  which  man  puts  forth  to  produce  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  his  subsistence,  and  the  realization  of  his 
aims  in  life.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  need  not 
distinguish  between  the  labor  of  the  hand  and  that  of  the 
brain;  or  whether  it  be  devoted  to  actual  production,  or  to 
any  of  the  services  required  by  society.  With  regard  to  the 
product  which  results  solely  from  individual  effort,  there  is  of 
course  no  question  of  division  ;  and  with  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  In  a  general  view,  the  whole  social  wealth  is  the 
result  of  the  united  effort,  and  therefore  society,  in  its  col- 
lective capacity,  has  a  voice,  rightfully,  in  determining  the 
method  by  which  the  common  product  shall  be  subdivided 
among  its  members. 

Having  defined  Labor,  I  must  refer  to  Capital,  in  order  to 
be  fully  understood.  Capital,  according  to  political  econo- 
mists, is  **  that  stock  in  business  which  is  made  the  basis  of 
profit.'*  But  this  defines  nothing,  and  means  nothing  more 
than  the  appropriation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  labor 
product  under  certain  conditions. 
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'Ehe  conserved,  or  accumulated  labor  product  maybe  used 
directly  as  the  passive  agent  in  production ;  indirectly,  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  laborer  while  he  is  employed  on 
other  material  ;  or  be  used  in  the  form  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  otherwise  in  increased  facilities  for  business.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  however  employed,  it  is  still 
nothing  but  the  product  of  labor ;  and  as  truly  so,  as  the 
more  perishable  things  which  are  immediately  consumed.  In 
the  place  of  Labor  and  Capital,  we  simply  have  only  Labor 
and  its  product.  Now  the  claim  for  profits  from  invested 
Capital  assumes  this  untenable  position  :  That  the  labor  of 
yesterday,  or  of  last  year,  is  more  valuable  than  the  labor  of 
to-day,  or  of  the  present  year.  And  here  arises  the  question 
of  abstinence  ;  a  term  with  which  our  cowardly  moral  scien- 
tists and  political  economists  attempt  to  conjure  up  a  spirit 
that  will  justify  the  greed  of  our  land  and  money  systems  ; 
by  a  casuistry  similar  to  that  which  once  would  have  justified 
human  slavery. 

But  it  can  be  shown  that  the  principle  of  abstinence  can  be 
utilized,  without  any  such  resort  being  necessary,  as  is  as- 
sumed by  these  apologists.  The  man  who  has  produced  a 
surplus  of  some  perishable  article,  finds  a  pressing  necessity 
to  put  it  into  a  more  durable  form,  if  he  would  preserve  it. 
This  he  can  do  by  direct  exchange  with  some  one  who  has 
a  more  enduring  product,  but  requires  the  perishable  product 
for  immediate  consumption  ;  or  he  may  permit  another  to 
use  what  he  possesses,  returning  the  same  at  some  future 
time  when  it  may  be  required.  VVc  see,  therefore,  that  he 
has  all  rational  inducements  to  preserve  his  surplus,  and  in- 
deed to  constantly  increase  it. 

All  forms  of  the  labor  product  are  subject  to  constant" 
change  if  they  do  not  absolutely  decay.  The  precious 
metals,  by  very  slow  degrees,  to  be  sure  (and  this  is  why 
they  became  the  **  tender  for  choice"),  lose  value  by  attrition  ; 
the  great  mass  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the 
earth  maintain   their  values  only  for  a  short  season  ;    while 
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houses,  fabrics>  machinery,  tools,  and  all  the  implements  of 
industry  and  the  conveniences  of  life  decline  constantly  in 
their  power  to  serve  and  please.  Now,  no  one  can  naturally 
receive  more  for  his  abstinence  than  the  thing  he  abstains 
from  using  or  consuming  ;  but  always  /csSy  according  to  the 
time  of  his  abstinence  and  the  nature  of  his  surplus.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  man  has  every  healthful  motive  to 
conserve  his  surplus,  by  changing  it  into  renewed  forms  of 
use,  without  the  idea  of  profit  or  gain  in  so  doing  ;  and  the 
assumption  that  he  will  not  do  it  unless  enabled  to  lay  other 
labor  under  tribute,  is  as  impertinent  as  it  is  gratuitous. 

An  abundant  motive  being  shown  to  produce  and  conserve 
the  surplus  product  of  labor,  any  system  that  offers  a  greater 
inducement  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  bribe,  subsidy,  or 
hazard,  and  cannot,  on  the  whole,  work  beneficially,  however 
plausible  the  instances  which  may  be  cited  to  prove  certain 
desirable  results. 

The  claim  of  the  political  economists,  that  /rt?/f/^  constitute 
the  great  main-spring  of  all  economic  action,  is  as  philosophi- 
cally absurd  as  it  is  morally  degrading.  But,  for  the  moment, 
admitting  the  proposition  in  their  sense,  how  does  it  bear 
upon  our  main  question  of  wages  as  an  economic  force  ?  No 
one,  say  they,  will  do  anything  but  for  profits.  But  the  man 
who  \vorks  for  wages  has  no  profits ;  and  is  not  only  desti- 
tute of  this  stimulus,  but  his  labor  product  is  minus  the  profits 
of  the  capitalist,  landlord,  and  forestaller.  A  rational  economy 
would  seem  to  require,  that  if  any  one  received  extra  induce- 
ment to  act,  it  should  be  that  one  who  did  the  most  laborious 
and  repulsive  work.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  while  exorbitant 
profits  afford  an  unnatural  stimulus,  in  mere  wages  we  have 
an  inadequate  motive  to  action. 

Not  only  does  our  current  system  fail  in  the  above-men- 
tioned particulars,  but  it  also  fails  to  secure  the  wages  sys* 
itself  from   the   most  palpable  discrepancies.      The  r 
wages  for  various  kinds  of  service,  and  for  differ 
viduals,  is  in  inverse  rather  than  direct  ratio  to  the 
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and  the  thing  produced.  One  will  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  disproportion  in  the  compensation  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  actual  production  of  the  wealth  of  society, 
and  those  who  arc  employed  in  light  and  frivolous  duties,  and 
even  in  services  which  are  useless  and  destructive. 

That  such  a  system  can  be  productive  of  economic  results, 
none  can  be  so  demented  as  to  suppose.  What,  to-day,  is  the 
universal  complaint  with  regard  to  those  who  work  for  wages  ? 
Are  we  not  told  that  they  have  no  proper  interest  in  their 
work  ?  From  the  kitchen-maid  to  the  bank  president  the  cry 
is,  that  they  are  not  faithful  or  honest,  do  not  attend  to  their 
business,  but  improve  every  advantage  which  offers  to  pro- 
mote their  own  purposes.  Profits  are  seen  to  be  more  tempt- 
ing than  wages  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  economic  argu- 
ment, I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  the  moral  one,  I  should 
add,  that  the  result  has  been  to  infect  our  whole  social  fabric 
with  dishonesty,  from  the  servant-girl  who  helps  herself  and 
next  friend  to  the  tea  and  conserves,  to  the  public  functionary 
who  appropriates  to  his  own  use  the  public  funds,  the  con- 
tents of  safes,  the  stocks  of  railroad  companies,  and  whatever 
else  he  finds  loosely  lying  around. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  more  closely  the  history 
and  nature  of  wages.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system 
followed  of  necessity  the  emancipation  of  the  laborer  from 
chattel  slavery.  The  earliest  disposition  of  the  labor  product 
was  by  the  strong  arm.  The  one  took  who  had  the  power, 
having  destroyed  the  producer.  After  the  era  of  mere  brute 
force,  came  ownership  of  the  laborer.  He  was  held  as  a  slave, 
and  his  labor  compelled  by  stripes.  We  will  find  no  one  now 
to  justify  such  a  system.  It  became  impracticable  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  except  for  a  rude  and  barbaric  race,  preserved 
in  the  freshness  of  its  primitive  condition  by  importation. 

To  refer  again  to  profits,  let  me  now  say,  that  through  all 
the  different  ages  of  savageism,  barbarism,  and  our  inchoate 
civilization,  trade,  or  dealing  for  profit,  has  existed  in  essence 
unchanged.     If  we  analyze  it  we  shall  see  that  the  purpose  of 
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gain  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  compelling  another  to 
produce  for  our  advantage.  The  mere  robber  had  a  very  un- 
certain dependence.  .  Those  whom  he  had  destroyed  could 
not  produce  more.  He  slaughtered  "  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  ;'*  and  other  producers  were  discouraged  by  wit- 
nessing their  fate.  The  slaveholder  had  a  more  economic 
system  ;  but  still  there  was  much  uncertainty  in  his  method, 
since  at  times  he  might  have  to  change  places  with  his  bond- 
man. Thus  hazard  still  entered  largely  into  all  the  industrial 
affairs  of  social  life.    • 

As  slavery  disappeared,  the  worker  was  allowed  wages. 
This  word  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  wager ^  and  has  a 
similar  signification: — "  a  thing  laid  down,'*  to  abide  or  be 
staked  upon  the  result  of  a  certain  action  or  event.  In 
those  early  times  the  result  or  the  actual  product  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days'  or  years'  effort  was  a  matter  of  much 
uncertainty ;  as  instance  Jacob's  service  with  Laban.  As 
they  could  not  trust  each  other  for  a  just  division  after  the 
event,  they  previously  bound  themselves  by  contract.  And 
thus  in  the  barbarism  of  our  industrial  system  we  still  follow 
a  similar  method  ;  only  we  may  have  shortened  the  period, 
and  now  stake  the  money  on  one  hand  and  labor  on  the 
other,  upon  the  productive  result  that  shall  follow. 

If  this  hazard  were  conducted  by  an  open  and  fair  method, 
then  the  laborer's  chance  to  obtain  more  than  he  had  produ- 
ced, would  be  just  as  good  as  the  employer's  to  realize  a  pro- 
fit. But  wages  and  profits  result  from  different  mathematical 
processes,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  simple  analyzation  of  the  ele- 
ments involved  in  each.  Wages  are  determined  by  the  em- 
ployment of  two  factors,  viz.,  the  rate,  and  the  number  of 
days.  Profits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  calculated  by  rate, 
time,  and  amount  of  principal.  This  last  factor  is  the  one 
which  is  potentially  an  increasing  series,  and  by  a  duplicate 
geometrical  ratio.  What  is  purely  profit,  has  the  ability  to 
double  itself  in  definite  periods.  Thus  while  one's  utmost 
effort  and  toil  can  not  yield  him  over  one  thousand  dollars 
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value  per  year,  for  whatever  term  of  years,  the  income  from 
profits,  or  usual  interest,  or  rent,  may  increase  from  one  to 
ten,  or  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  nay,  to  millions.  Take 
a  most  expert  laborer  or  mechanic,  and  it  is  perhaps  possi- 
ble he  can  produce  double  what  the  average  man  in  his  call- 
ing can  do.  But  by  profits,  one  man  is  enabled  to  claim  an 
amount,  the  production  of  which  requires  the  incessant  labor 
of  a  hundred  men.  Nay,  there  are  men,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, whose  income  absorbs  the  entire  product  of  thousands  of 
men. 

With  small  capital,  but  insignificant  profits  can  be  realized  ; 
so  the  small  operator  finds  scanty  support.  Yet  the  smaller 
transaction  is  frequently  as  serviceable  to  society  as  the  larger. 
Take  an  instance  in  Finance.  It  takes  a  Bank  President 
no  longer  to  sign  a  thousand-dollar  bill  than  a  one-dollar  bill  ; 
nor  does  the  paper  and  printing  of  the  one  cost  more  than 
that  of  the  other  ;  yet  the  profit  on  one  is  seventy  dollars  per 
annum,  and  on  the  other  seven  cents.  The  latter  has  ef- 
fected the  greatest  number  of  useful  exchanges,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  circulation,  perhaps  to  an  equal  amount. 
Could  the  excessive  profits  here  shown,  be  accumulated  and 
conserved,  and  reemployed  in  production,  the  result  might 
be  economically  justified.  But  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  law  governing  distribution,  this  absorption  of  the 
labor-product  inevitably  begets  and  fosters  a  class  of  para- 
sites and  sinecurists,  who  consume  the  wealth  and  corrupt 
the  habits  of  society,  without  contributing  in  any  respect  to 
its  support.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  professed  scientists,  that 
unless,  through  laws  of  land-tenure  and  inheritance,  etc.,  men 
are  privileged  to  place  their  children  in  such  conditions  that 
no  necessity  shall  exist  to  require  from  them  any  useful  ser- 
vice to  society,  they  will  put  forth  no  effort  to  create  wealth 
and  increase  production.  We  need  not  go  to  the  offices  of 
our  State  and  National  governments,  to  find  the  evidence  of 
parasitic  growth  in  our  system.  Sinecures  are  not  confined  to 
Church  or  State.     They  exist  in  your  Banks,  Insurance  Of- 
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fices,  Manufactories,  Railroad  Companies,  and  in  fact,  every 
branch  of  business.  Nay,  they  enter  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  self-assertion,  which  claims  the  right  to  do  what 
it  will  with  its  own,  incites  parents  to  guard  their  offspring 
from  the  remotest  suspicion  of  ever  having  done  anything  use- 
ful or  serviceable,  while  encouraging  in  them  the  most  exact- 
ing temper  and  extravagant  habits. 

Now  no  one  can  maintain  sinecures,  unless  he  has  some  re- 
source other  than  his  own  effort.  With  the  absorbed  prod- 
uct of  a  hundred  men's  labor,  however,  he  may  indulge  in 
the  luxury  ;  and  lackeys,  favorites,  and  pets,  are  the  logical 
concomitants  of  such  absorption.  Strictly  speaking,  econo- 
mical principles  are  best  subserved  where  the  utmost  freedom 
is  given  to  every  available  productive  force  in  society,  and 
where  none  are  either  repressed,  wasted  or  corrupted.  In  a 
broad  philosophy,  to  be  sure,  we  may  sec  the  wildest  depart- 
ures from  wisdom  resulting  in  progress  ;  but  even  such  phi- 
losophy assumes  that  we  grow  wiser  by  suffering  the  conse- 
quences of  misdirection,  and  hence  cease  to  repeat  the  follies 
we  deplore. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  future 
of  human  society  can  look  with  unconcern  upon  the  present 
aspect  of  our  industrial  affairs.  The  worker  is  beginning  to 
realize  his  position  as  the  creator  of  society's  wealth,  and  to 
feel  that  hazard^  rather  than  any  system  of  justice  or  science, 
determines  his  share  in  the  wealth  he  alone  has  produced. 
He  discovers  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  system — could  it  be 
reduced  to  any  certain  rule — which  can  never  be  made  to 
favor  the  toiler  ;  and  that  he  it  is  who  must  pay  all  the  profits 
and  shoulder  all  the  risks  of  every  venture,  and  though  often 
losing  can  never  win. 

I  know  our  political  economists  claim  that  there  may  be 
gains  without  corresponding  losses.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
sophistry  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  sustain  this  claim.  It 
is  assumed  that  under  certain  conditions  of  privation,  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  same  amount  of  effort  as  they  can 
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under  more  favorable  conditions.  Hence  the  standard  of  real 
senice  is  not  determined  by  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth, 
but  rather  by  the  measure  of  labor  saved  to  the  one  who  has 
been  supplied  with  more  favorable  conditions.  The  economi- 
cal objection  to  this  is  plain ;  the  moment  we  admit  that  the  need 
or  the  condition  of  the  one  ser\ed,  is  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  exchange  of  ser\*ices,  we  involve  a  new  element  in  purpose 
or  motive.  It  will  then  become  a  mutual  struggle  not  to  sup- 
ply each  other's  demands,  but  each  will  strive  to  subject  the 
other  to  such  conditions  as  will  render  his  own  ser\'ice  of  para- 
mount value. 

The  system  of  wages  and  profits  effectually  accomplishes 
this  result :  the  one  depressing  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
and  the  other  improving  the  fortunes  of  the  employer.      It 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  give  enormous  salvage  for  the 
saving  of  ships  and  cargoes  placed  in  perilous  positions ;  but 
tlie  cflect  must   be   to  cause   the  wreckers  to   desire    more 
wrecks,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system  if  they  do  not 
show  false  lights  to  lure  mariners  to  destruction.     When  our 
service  to  another  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  amount  of 
effort  put  forth,  but  the  necessity  to  which  he  is  reduced,  our 
study  may  then  be  to  keep  him  in  that  necessitous  condition 
rather  than  render  him  the  required  service.     The  s}'stem  of 
profits,  however,  obviates  the  necessity  for  Viny  intent iopial  ef- 
fort in  this  direction  ;  for  its  inevitable  operation  is  to  force 
labor  into  more  and  yet  more  necessitous  conditions,  wherein 
the  increased  exactions  are  shown — of  course  by  the  same 
rule — to  be  wise  and  salutary.     Tlie  inequalities  relied  upon 
at  the  start  to  justify  this  unequal  dealing  are  perpetuated 
thereby,  and  rendered  more  and  more  intolerable ;  thus  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  the  unequal  exchange,  or,  as  Mr. 
Kellogg  says.  "  compelling  consent  as  it  operates." 

No  fact  is  better  esiablislieJ  by  poIitic;il  economy  than 
the  normal  industry  and  frugality  of  mankind.  Industrious 
habits  and  judicious  accumulations  and  appropriations  are 
found  to  take  place  almost  in  direct  ratio  to  tlie  proportion  of 
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the  labor  product  which  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy.  As  this 
proportion  diminishes  improvidence  and  idleness  prevail.  It 
is  equally  true,  that  while  profits  often  stimulate  to  great 
penuriousness  and  greed  in  individuals,  they  also,  on  the 
whole,  excite  to  great  extravagance  and  dissipation,  and  to 
the  engendering  of  parasites  and  sinecurists  ;  and  hence,  to 
increase  the  desire  for  expense  and  diminish  the  tendency  to 
conservation.  Thus  we  see  that  the  general  operation  of  the 
system  of  profits  is  to  discourage  industry,  incite  to  extrava- 
gant consumption,  and  beget  indifference  to  judicious  accumu- 
lation. No  wonder  that  useful  labor  is  held  in  such  contempt 
by  both  extremes  of  society,  and  that  the  attainment  of  the 
means  of  extravagant  living,  by  whatever  dishonest  method,  is 
respected  and  encouraged. 

I  have  already  answered  the  argument  of  the  economists, 
that  unless  the  capitalist  could  be  awarded  profits,  he  would 
not  allow  his  accumulations  to  be  used  productively.  He  has 
no  other  means  of  preserving  them  in  existence.  It  is  some- 
times urged  that  inasmuch  as  the  tool,  the  machine,  or  seed 
lent,  enables  the  borrower  to  do  so  much  more  than  he  could 
possibly  do  without  them  ;  that  in  paying  usance  he  is  not 
subjected  to  any  loss,  but  he  is  actually  benefited.  'Bastiat 
makes  a  very  labored  and  specious  plea  from  this  premise  ; 
but  it  is  a  most  puerile,  inconsequent,  and  one-sided  argument, 
from  a  mind  so  able  and  clear  on  other  points. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  all  hypothesis.  Now  for 
the  facts.  Notwithstanding  the  great  advant-age  to  be  de- 
rived hypothetically  under  these  circumstances,  the  lending 
of  tools  among  workmen,  both  in  country  and  city,  is  prac- 
ticed widely,  yet  payment  for  their  use  is  wholly  unknown. 
Let  a  stranger  go  into  the  country  and  be  destitute  of  tools, 
and  he  has  little  trouble  in  borrowing.  The  lender  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  get  them  again  in  reasonable  time  and  with 
moderate  wear.  On  the  frontier  neighbors  will  turn  out  and 
assist  the  new-comer  in  rearing  a  cabin,  and  only  ask  that  he 
shall  take  his  turn  in  helping  some  other  settler.     But  let  him 
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want  the  loan  of  a  hundred  dollars,  or  of  a  piece  of  land  which 
is  made  monopolizable  under  our  laws  of  tenure,  and  he  will  be 
required  to  pay  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.,  although  he  returns 
all  that  he  borrows — not  as  he  did  the  tools,  more  or  less 
worn — but  uninjured  as  well  as  unconsumed.  This  payment 
will  tend  to  keep  him  in  the  same  condition  of  need,  because 
the  amount  of  land  and  money  do  not  increase  by  labor  ;  and 
whatever  is  paid  for  their  use  is  by  so  much  labor's  loss,  who- 
ever says  to  the  contrary. 

These  views  of  the  industrial  problem  beget  no  feeling  of 
hostility  against  the  wealthy,  for  many  of  them  are  useful 
workers  ;  nor  of  especial  interest  in  those  who  work  for  wages, 
merely  on  that  account.  Many  of  them  are  employed  not  in 
adding  to  the  genuine  wealth  of  society,  but  in  pernicious 
and  destructive  pursuits.  They  do,  however,  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  those  who  produce  in  contradistinction  to  those  who 
merely  absorb  and  consume  the  labor-product  of  society. 
No  especial  blame  attaches  to  any  class.  No  one  with  true 
manly  feeling  can  contemplate  occupying  the  position  of  a 
hireling  all  his  life  without  disgust.  Nor  can  any  true  man 
feel  that  the  account  is  wholly  settled  between  him  and  his 
life-long  helpers  when  he  has  merely  paid  them  the  current 
wages  during  his  prosperity  and  business  success. 

If  asked  what  remedy  I  propose,  I  answer  none.  I  have 
no  faith  in  quacks  and  nostrums.  The  world  must  acquaint 
itself  with  the  science  of  Industry  and  Economics,  and  ap- 
ply the  knowledge  so  obtained  in  the  interest  of  labor,  which 
underlies  all  social  order  and  progress.  Moralize  wealth,  as 
the  Positivists  say,  not  merely  through  the  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence and  bcstowment  of  charities.  These  are  already- 
magnificent.  Let  us  supplement  and  complement  benevolence 
with  a  justice  which  shall  divide  the  labor-product  according 
to  iuork\  and  leave  mere  wealth  little  to  bestow  in  charity, 
and  labor  nothing  to  ask  of  alms. 

Society  has  advanced  to  our  present  state  of  civilization 
throuj;h  one  grand  conception  : — ///(•  rii^ht  of  private  property 
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— the  public  acknowledgment  of  one's  right  to  control  his 
own  labor-product.  This  idea  is  not  yet  so  inwrought  into 
our  social  and  civil  system  as  to  supersede  the  older  idea  of 
force,  particularly  its  subtler  manifestations  of  cunning  and 
mere  intellectual  domination.  We  have  only  just  freed  our- 
selves of  slavery,  which  totally  ignored  this  idea,  though  arro- 
gantly pretending  to  proceed  therefrom  ;  and  in  Land  mo- 
nopoly and  other  systems  of  class  legislation,  we  have  still  the 
relics  of  the  older  barbarism.  But  the  idea  stands  acknowl- 
edged in  our  theory  of  law  and  science  of  economics.  In- 
deed, both  the  one  and  the  other  proceed  from  it,  and  could 
have  no  logical  existence  upon  any  other  basis. 

The  beneficent  effects  and  the  progress  of  society  resulting 
from  the  recognition  of  this  right  have  been  falsely  referred 
by  the  political  economists  to  the  love  of  traffic  and  passion 
for  profits.  A  scientific  analysis  of  the  principles  will  show 
that  they  are  wholly  incompatible  with  each  other.  Tlie  in- 
dividual is  protected  in  his  private  right  to  property,  upon 
no  other  principle  than  because  it  is  the  actual  product  of  his 
labor.  If  then  another  has  produced  something  that  I  want, 
the  science  of  economy,  no  less  than  that  of  morals,  teaches 
me  that  to  obtain  it  I  must  produce  an  equivalent  in  order  to 
exchange  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  theory  of  profits 
suggests,  that  although  I  may  not  take  the  whole  oi  another's 
product  by  superior  muscular  force,  I  may  take  a  part  of  it  by 
guile,  by  duplicity,  or  superior  intellectual  activity.  To  the 
clear  vision  of  reason,  however,  this  latter  conception  is  es- 
sentially the  same  unscientific,  crude  and  barbarous  notion, 
which  in  the  earlier  ages  prompted  the  robbery  and  enslave- 
ment of  labor. 

We  have  now  to  supplement  the  right  of  private  property 
with  the  recognition  of  the  general  truth  that  individual  effort 
is  of  limited  extent ;  that  the  wealth  of  society  is  the  result  of 
the  united  effort  or  aggregate  labor.  And  it  logically  follows 
that  those  who  represent  the  labor  of  the  past,  or  capitalists, 
and  those  who  do  the  labor  of  the  present,  are  equal  partners  y 
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and  should   be  rewarded  in   proportion  to  the    labor   per- 
formed. 

The  remedy,  then,  lies  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  ;  not 
after  any  specific  plan,  but  by  giving  place  in  our  thought  to 
the  grand  idea  that  the  useful  industries  of  society  are  carried 
on  under  a  widely-extended  copartnership.  At  present  the 
products  of  this  partnership  are  unwisely  as  well' as  unjustly 
distributed.  Wages  and  profits  partake  of  the  character  of 
hazard,  bribery,  and  subsidies,  and  are  not  subject  to  any 
rational  or  equitable  division.  We  must  recognize  the  social 
as  well  as  the  private  right  in  property.  Industries  of  every 
kind,  which  do  not  begin  and  terminate  with  the  individual, 
have  a  social  as  well  as  a  private  .side.  Especially  must  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  exchange,  finance,  and  distribution,  are 
pubh'c  rather  than  private  functions. 

We  see  a  great  discrepancy  between  classes  who  are  em- 
ployed at  wages ;  but  when  we  contrast  the  income  of  the 
producers  with  that  of  the  individuals  who  accumulate  profits, 
the  inequality  of  the  method  is  most  glaringly  conspicuous. 
Skilled  mechanics  do  not  realize  over  $i, coo  per  year.  Many 
useful  laborers  do  not  realize  more  than  one-quarter  of  that 
sum.  The  agricultural  laborer,  whose  work  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  serviceable  of  all,  is  generally  the  most  poorly  paid. 

In  contrast  with  this,  there  are  persons  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  income,  who  render  no  useful 
labor.  They  only  speculate  in  the  products  of  others*  labor  ; 
monopolize  the  land  which  the  poor  need  for  homes  and  cul- 
tivation ;  make  a  '*  corner  in  Erie,"  or  lock  up  some  millions 
of  greenbacks,  and  so  profit  by  the  general  distress  they  pro- 
duce. By  our  class  laws  they  are  thus  enabled  to  plunder 
society  of  its  wealth,  and  to  impoverish  most  those  who  have 
produced  the  common  treasure  by  their  persistent  toil. 

The  banker  or  merchant  essays  the  performance  of  a  public 
function,  as  truly  such  as  the  mayoralty  or  presidency.  When 
these  functionaries  are  unprincipled  enough  to  grasp  and  lay 
by  a  few  thousands  or  millions  from  the  public  funds,    we 
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justly  regard  them  as  malefactors.  A  broker,  merchant,  or 
landlord,  lays  aside  an  equal  or  greater  amount  annually  from 
the  results  of  the  general  industry,  and  we  honor  him  as  one 
of  our  **  merchant  princes,'*  **  bank  barons,"  or  **  railroad 
kings."  Really  they  have  made  society  just  as  much  poorer, 
by  their  transactions,  as  the  official  delinquent ;  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  they  will  employ  this  accumulation  to  any 
better  purpose  than  he. 

Science  must  despair  of  any  intelligible  method* for  the 
division  of  the  labor-product,  or  for  any  relief  to  society, 
from  the  existing  conditions  of  poverty,  venality  and  cor- 
ruption, until  the  principle  is  practically  recognized,  that  all 
genuine  service  has  a  social  as  well  as  a  private  interest ;  and 
our  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  affairs,  are  regulated 
upon  this  basis. 


SPIRITUAL   MATHEMATICS. 

BY  PROF.    A.    F.    EVy^ELL. 

SCIENCE  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Spiritual  and  Material 
Universe.  At  its  foundation  we  find,  **  like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects."  By  contemplating  matter,  and  reasoning 
therefrom,  men  have  developed  physical  science.  Similarly 
they  may  proceed  with  spiritual  science.  Knowledge  re- 
quires order:  "Order  is  heaven's  first  law;'*  Mathematics 
is  the  language  of  order,  and,  in  its  speculative  phase,  con- 
siders quantity  without  reference  to  matter.  It  investigates 
unknown  quantities  as  well  as  known  ;  therefore  it  is  fitted  for 
the  solution  of  spiritual  problems.  Its  brevity,  exactness,  and 
comprehensiveness  are  needed  by  spiritual  scientists. 

Men  have  not  used  equations,  diagrams,  and  notations  to 
embody  their  reasonings  with  an  attempt  at  exact  results ; 
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except  by  agreements  and  conventions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
symbols.  If  spiritual  truths  are  infinite  in  variety  and  magni- 
tude, there  are  expressions  for  an  endless  series,  or  a  lack  of 
limitation  in  mathematics.  With  the  minutest  conceptions 
we  may  deal  by  means  of  infinitesimals.  Combinations  of 
a  changing  nature  are  found  in  the  mind  ;  and  by  means  of 
Fluxional  Calculus  we  deal  with  variations  of  value  and  proba- 
bilities of  chance.  Thoughts  are  units,  and  therefore  may 
come  urfder  the  laws  of  arithmetic. 

Dr.  Carpenter  observes:  *'Asthe  power  of  the  will  can 
develop  nervous  activity,  and  as  nerve-force  can  develop 
mental  activity,  there  must  be  a  correlation  between  these 
two  modes  of  dynamical  agency,  which  is  not  less  intimate 
and  complete  than  that  which  exists  between  nerve-force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  electricity  or  heat  on  the  other."*  This  ad- 
mits that  spiritual  things,  like  the  will,  are  mathematical  func- 
tions of  material  things,  as  nervc-forcc. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  English  Traits^  says  :  *'  Kach 
religious  sect  has  its  peculiar  physiognomy.  The  Methodists 
have  acquired  a  face  ;  the  Quakers,  a  face ;  the  nuns,  a  face. 
Trades  and  professions  also  carve  their  own  lines  on  face  and 
form."  If  spiritual  states  can  be  studied  by  the  geometry  of 
the  face,  it  suggests  that  algebra  might  furnish  equations  for 
such  states  as  are  represented  in  the  lines  of  the  face. 

Truth,  thus  simply  stated,  would  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended by  the  student ;  corollary  and  scholium  would  more 
easily  appear  when  the  main  proposition  was  digested.  Could 
the  laws  of  fluxions  be  introduced,  the  changes  of  progress 
and  civilization  could  be  analyzed,  and  many  valuable 
methods  of  producing  harmony  among  men  be  formulated 
and  established. 

Professor  Rankine,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  observes 
in  his  Manual  of  the  Stcam-Euginc,  that  **The  science  of 
energetics  comprehends,  as  special  branches,  the  theories  of 
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all  physical  phenomena.**  This  includes  the  physical  phe- 
nomena of  mental  states  as  well  as  those  of  heated  bodies  ; 
and  thermo-dynamics  is  no  more  embraced  by  energetics 
than  will-power  in  its  dynamical  effects  on  the  nerves,  and 
thence  on  the  muscles.  Mathematics  is  useful  in  abridg- 
ing the  work  of  one,  and  could  illustrate  the  other. 

In  his  Applied  Mechanics^  Professor  Rankine,  after  admit- 
ting that  the  Greeks  are  our  Masters  in  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
and  Rhetoric  as  well  as  Geometry  and  the  Fine  Arts,  adds, 
that  they  thought  natural  laws — studied  by  contemplation — 
were  also  applicable  to  celestial  and  indestructible  bodies ;  and 
empirical  laws  applied  to  gross  and  destructible  bodies,  'the' 
Professor  urges  that  Geometry  is  applicable  to  laws  of  Phy- 
sics and  Mechanics.  Both  may  be  correct  in  one  sense,  ior 
spiritual  and  material  sciences  are  all  related  to  Mathematics. 

Equations  can  be  used  to  exemplify  spiritual  truths  and 
theories.  For  instance,  if  a  man  have  a  limited  amount  of 
**  sense  of  justice,"  represented  by/,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  "  tenacity,"  denoted  by  /,  we  can  reason  thus  :  If /=r/',  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  equals  his  sense  of  justice ;  therefore  he 
will  continue  a  course  .of  action  as  long  as  he  sees  it  just.  If 
/<y,  the  sense  of  justice  is  the  greater,  he  will  give  up  if 
even  conscience  says  go  on.  But  if  /  >j\  the  tenacity  pre- 
ponderates, he  will  continue,  just  or  unjust. 

Much  labor  may  be  saved  to  the  person  familiar  with  such 
symbols  by  rejecting  many  words  for  a  few  signs  and  letters. 
This  method  shortens  the  work.  Such  equations  can  be 
represented  by  lines — and  diagrams  may  be  employed  in 
problems  of  intensity  of  spiritual  states.  As  many  unknown 
quantities  could  be  evaluated,  as  equations  could  be  obtained 
independently.  Harmony  of  association  is  subject  to  discord 
as  well  as  harmony  in  music.  The  waves  of  the  latter  are  ex- 
pressed quantitatively,  and  quantity  is  seen  in  the  increase  of 
hope  or  harmony  of  soul  as  well  as  in  concord  of  tones  in- 
creasing in  volume  or  intensity  of  vibration.  Society  and 
music  arc  both  spiritual  conceptions  out-wrought  in  the  ma- 
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terial  world.  We  express  time  and  distance  as  functions  of  ve- 
locity, and  find  differentials  to  show  their  law  of  variation  in 
ratio  ;  yet  they  are  not  matter,  though  studied  by  theorem  and 
example  in  colleges  and  universities.  Thoughts  are  units  in 
series ;  we  can  tell  one  from  two  or  more  of  them  ;  and  they 
may  be  considered  abstractly,  as  well  as  units  of  heat.  We 
have  a  scale  of  hardness  for  minerals ;  why  not  a  scale  of 
thought  as  numerical  and  distinct  ? 

There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  in  the  same  terms  as  used 
in  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics ;  for  example :  Point,  a 
position  in  space  ;  or  the  point  of  death  at  the  end  of  life. 
**  Life  is  a  scries  of  moods,"  says  Emerson.  This  is  no  mere 
visionary  figure  of  speech,  but  an  actual  fact.  We  also  speak 
of  lines  of  thought — one  leading  to  the  other,  or  intersecting 
it.  Planes  of  life  and  spheres  of  action  are  terms  that  can  be 
used  with  all  the  modifications  of  geometrical  meanings. 
"The  problem  of  the  couriers,'*  so  well  known  in  algebra,  is 
as  little  fitted  for  a  discussion  by  symbols  as  the  typical  one 
given  on  tenacity  and  justice  in  this  article.  Students  seeing 
such  things  as  zero  divided  by  infinity,  are  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
find  any  connection  with  material  things  at  first  sight,  as  they 
would  be  to  read  of  a  proportional  ratio  of  virtues ;  and  a  teacher 
could  as  rc.'idily  impress  a  beginner  with  the*  reality  of  an  equa- 
tion of  condition  for  jicace  and  war,  and  its  usefulness,  as  the 
equjition  for  the  condition  that  two  lines  intersect  in  Analytic 
Geometry. 

IJishoj)  Herkclcy  said  infinitesimals  were  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities,  ('onid  it  be  that  his  calling  led  him  to  see  more 
in  Mathematics  than  those  around  him?  There  may  be  a 
double  significance  in  Longfellow's  lines  : 

**  Tfill  mo  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
lAfa  in  tint  an  empty  dream  ; 
For  tho  Houl  Ih  dead  that  Hlumbers, 
And  things  ore  not  what  they  seem." 


WINNIE   WILD. 

THE   FAIRY  OF   THE   HONEYSUCKLES. 

A  BALLAD  FOR  VERY  SWHBT  UTTLE  GIRLS. 

COME  to  the  veranda,  Alice  and  Mary,  and  let  us  look 
up  at  the  stars  that  shine  so  steadfastly  and  earnestly. 
Let  us  remember  the  moving  story  of  the  little  maiden  of 
other  days--the  little  maiden-mate,  that  ever  must  stand  and 
shine  in  the  sunrise  of  Memory  and  Affection,  a  spirit  of 
purest  flame,  white  and  fair  forever. 

Truly  the  story  should  be  turned  as  sweetly  as  the  vespers 
of  elves,  or  the  symphony  of  guitars  in  starlight. 

0  that  our  voices  were  sweet  and  soft !  But  they  are  not ; 
neither  are  our  lips  sufficiently  pure.  Seldom,  indeed,  our 
words  are  as  musical  as  elves  !  The  story  of  mortal,  told  by 
mortal,  is  at  the  best  a  rude  work. 

Let  us  think  of  the  grace  of  the  little  maiden  of  other  days. 
The  glow  of  sunlight,  as  a  golden  surge,  still  laved  the  shad- 
owy world  ;  and  the  old  charioteer,  sitting  on  his  chariot  of 
fire,  was  driving  his  bright  steeds  away  behind  the  hills. 
The  quivering  glory  of  his  eye  glanced  no  more  on  river, 
ruin,  cataract,  or  spire.  Alice  and  Mary  !  Listen,  my  dears, 
to  me  !  I  sometimes  think  I  sat  that  night  upon  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  Life,  far  out — entirely  out — of  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  All  around  me  were  the  low  monuments, 
glimmering  white,  and  the  grassy  graves. 

1  was  thinking  then,  or  dreaming — perhaps  I  was  dreaming 
— of  little  Winnie  Wild,  whom  the  merry  and  lively  group, 
partly  for  love  of  her  gentle  ways,  and  partly  for  girlish  joy, 
were  wont  to  call  ''Winnie   Wi/d,  the  Fairy  of  the  Honey- 
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suckles^'  because  she  was  very  sweet.  I  always  think  of 
Winnie  when  the  sun  sinks  and  the  light  is  lost.  But  Winnie 
was  brighter,  and  better,  than  day  or  light. 

Like  the  day,  she  is  gone.  But  upon  the  summit  of  our 
souls  is  left  the  radiance,  the  glory,  of  her  blessed  presence. 

Alice  and  Mary,  mine,  we  all  knew  Winnie  Wild  ;  and  we 
loved  her,  too,  with  real  love,  and  coaxed  her  to  mate  and 
play  with  us  in  every  childish  holiday  and  merrymaking.  By 
the  ancient  rock  I  leaned  and  lingered,  thinking  very  deeply 
— perchance  dreaming — and,  yet,  thinkings  too. 

Mary  and  Alice,  mine,  O  listen  now  to  me !  There  were 
myriads  and  myriads  of  sweet  and  happy  Voices  in  the  air 
everyAvhere ! 

The  Voices  were  all  very  fine,  and  plaintive.  They  were 
over  my  head  in  the  blossoms  of  the  honeysuckles  upon  the 
rock  ;  they  were  in  the  leaves,  zephyrs,  stars  ! 

They  issued  wildly  from  the  Mosses,  and  the  Grasses. 
They  were  all  around  me,  as  an  innumerable  choir,  mingling 
the  fine  spray  of  their  melody  in  an  infinite  sea  of  Happiness 
and  Harmony.  The  language  was  scarcely  intelligible,  and 
the  symphony  was  almost  a  mystery.  I  have  never  been 
gifted,  alas  !  to  interpret  the  whispering  of  stars,  nor  am  I 
now  clear-thoughted  enough  to  know  why  the  foliage  should 
have  been  so  rapturously  touched  and  stirred. 

I  have  a  thought,  but  it  is  all  too  vague  to  speak.  The 
Honeysuckles  were  so  jubilant ! 

I  bowed  my  head  among  the  Grasses,  and  listened  eagerly 
to  their  madrigal. 

Alice  and  Mary  !  the  Grasses  arc  a  gay  nation  (such  a  bright 
little  folk) !  merry  and  vivacious  ;  and  all  of  the  day  waving 
their  little  heads,  and  singing  away  ! 

But  it  is  said  that  they  are  all  born  of  the  Dust  and  Ashes. 
I  do  not  know.  Their  voices  there  among  the  tombs  were  as 
clear  and  sweet  as  sounds  of  Elflaud. 

And  I  fancy  that  I  have  since  learned  much  of  the  meaning 
of  the  melody  I  heard.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  fantasy. 
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But  the  words  of  the  world  are  coarse  and  harsh.      Listen ! 

We  are  the  Grasses ! 
And  under  the  starlight, 
The  fair  light  and  far  light, 
Marry !  O  marry  I 
Winnie,  the  fairy, 
Passes  and  passes. 

And  behold  we  are  proud 

To  avow  it  aloud : 
There  is  not  in  the  land  an  old  man,  an  old  maid  of  us, 
But  is  true  to  the  Fair  !     Nor  a  knight  nor  a  blade  of  us ; 

(Let  the  wicked  beware  ! 

For  Winnie  is  fair ! — 

'Tis  the  truth  that  we  tell). 
But  would  draw  for  the  Fairy,  and  fight  till  he  felL 

O  the  prison,  the  prison. 

So  cheerless  and  chilly ; 

She  loved  not  the  prison 

So  gloomy  and  chilly  ; 

And  she  is  arisen,  arisen,  arisen  I 

Why  is  it,  why  is  it 
That  Winnie  doth  visit 
Us  the  unworthy. 
The  evil  and  earthy  ? 
For  we  are  unworthy, 
Are  evil  and  earthy  ; 
Why  is  it,  good  Grasses,  why  is  it,  why  is  it  ? 

The  whole  world,  I  think,  has  known  a  Winnie  Wild.  Ev- 
erybody can  say  how  the  child  looked,  and  how  she  laughed 
— can  tell  you  of  her  kind,  mild  words,  and  how  she  sang  her 
little  songs  and  smiled.  Blue-eyed  and  blessed  !  Pale  and 
pure !  Quiet  and  thoughtful !  Everybody  must  have  seen 
her — nobody  can  ever  forget  her.  That  night,  among  low 
monuments    glimmering   white,  and   grassy   graves,    I    saw 
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the  quaintly  insculptured  little  tomb  where  Winnie  rests.  It 
stood  behind  a  gray  old  rock,  around  whose  stem  and  rugged 
brows  the  Honeysuckles  hung  like  a  wreath  of  worth  and  of 
honor.  The  inscription  upon  the  white  stone,  that  stood  in 
shadow,  is  clear  in  my  thought  to-night  as  the  stars  in  the  sky. 

WIXXIE    ^*1LD, 

*•  Fairy  of  the  Honeysuckles.'"' 

••  The  Death-blight  fell. 
Quick  ope  J  the  B/ossomj 
An  J  the  fairy  fleu*  ' '' 

O  light  as  the  flake  is  the  fall  of  her  feet — 
We  are  burnt  up  \^-iih  blisses  I 
And  crumpled  with  kisses  I 
There  is  nothing — in  sooth,  there  is  nothing  so  sweet. 
As  the  quick,  wami  kiss  of  her  rosy  feet  ! 

The  sounds  grew  fainter,  fainter,  fainter.  Suddenly  here 
the  strain  broke !  I  looked  up.  and  the  stars  were  clear,  and 
bright,  and  silent ;  and  the  moon  as  pale  and  calm  a  mystery 
as  ever.  The  white  stone,  that  always  stands  at  the  head  of 
little  Winnie  Wild,  glimmered  on  the  gloom. 

Mar)'  and  Alice,  mine  !  May  your  dreams  be  ever  sweet, 
and  your  lives,  and  thoughts,  as  sweet  as  your  dreams. 
These  are  my  last  words. 

F.    W. 

Winnie  Wild. — This  pt"»ctic  conception  of  our  dear  deported  friend,  FoR- 
CEYTIIE  WiLLSON,  \va»  sent  to  the  KiUior  M.>me  years  since,  as  a  contnbutioa  to  a 
Spiritual  Annual.  As  the  projvscvl  Clift  Iwxik  wa-i  ne\-er  printed,  Winnie  Wild 
did  not  make  a  public  apjK'arance.  Great  have  l^een  the  changes  of  the  years  ! 
The  young  and  brave  have  f.iUen  ;  States  have  been  re>-olut ionized  ;  and  the  author 
hxs  gone  to  dw-ell  in  the  |Hxn's  ht:a\*en.  l»ut  his  story  of  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Honey- 
suckles '*  is  still  fresh,  ami  lH.*autiful,  and  sweet  as  ever :  and  therefore 
embalm  it  to-day,  with  the  sacred  memories  of  hia  young  life  and  poetic  genius. 

S.   B.   B. 


INVISIBLE    ARTISTS. 

BY   S.    B.    BRITTAN. 

AMONG  the  curiosities  of  modern  Spiritualism  are  Mys- 
tical Writings  in  many  foreign  and  unknown  tongues, 
and  Drawings  in  almost  endless  variety,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  objects  represented  as  in  the  varying  degrees  of  aesthetic 
taste  and  artistic  skill  exhibited  in  their  execution.  The 
Drawings  are  often  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  per- 
sons who  have  neither  the  ability  to  draw  the  simplest  object, 
nor  even  the  capacity  to  determine  the  relative  excellence  of 
the  different  specimens  that  may  have  been  produced  through 
their  own  mediumship.  These  illustrations  of  the  agency  of 
Spirits  represent  many  forms  of  earthly  origin  and  other  ob- 
jects not  at  all  familiar  to  our  observation.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  they  frequently  violate  the  conventional  rules  of 
Art,  at  the  same  time  they  as  often  exhibit  a  peculiar  clear- 
ness of  conception,  with  great  force  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
expression  and  manipulation. 

The  accompanying  specimen  of  pen-drawing  was  executed, 
some  time  ago,  through  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Miriam  M.  Thomas, 
of  Manchester,  Vt.  In  authenticating  its  claim  to  an  ultra- 
mundane origin,  a  brief  account  of  the  lady's  experience  will 
be  necessary.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  she  had  never 
received  the  least  instruction  in  drawing,  nor  had  she  so  much 
as  attempted  any  exercise  of  the  kind  in  the  absence  of  a 
teacher.  One  day,  while  seated  at  table  and  holding  a  fork, 
her  hand  repeatedly  moved  backward  and  forward  across  her 
plate,  without  any  conscious  agency  of  her  own.  Feeling 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  might  result  from  this  new  auto- 
matic motion,  she  substituted  a  pencil  for  the  fork  and  paper 
for  the  plate,  when — to  her  surprise — the  initial  letter  of  the 
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name  of  a  daughter  (tlicn  in  the  Spirit  World)  was  made  in 
precise /ac-simiic.     As  this  was  wlioUy  involuntary,  so  far  as 
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she  was  personally  concerned,  the  circumstance  very  naturally 
suggested  the  possible  agency  of  the  daughter  in  the  motion 
of  the  hand.  For  a  short  time  Mrs.  Thomas  was  moved  by 
the  invisible  agent  to  write,  when — under  the  same  or  a  simi- 
lar influence — she  began  to  draw  in  a  rude  way.  The  im- 
provement, however,  was  extremely  rapid,  and  very  soon  the 
objects  were  represented  with  remarkable  precision  and  deli- 
cacy. It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  the  execution  of 
some  forty  pieces,  during  the  first  year  of  her  experience  as 
a  medium,  the  accident  of  a  single  blot  had  never  occurred, 
nor  had  one  false  or  irregular  line  been  made. 

And  here  is  a  striking  and  peculiar  feature  in  these  phe- 
nomena, that  will  not  admit  of  a  rational  explanation  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  suggested  by  popular,  skepticism  or  insti- 
tuted by  the  most  accomplished  jugglery.  Neither  our  ex- 
perience nor  observation  warrant  the  expectation  of  such 
invariable  accuracy  of  delineation,  even  after  a  very  careful 
training  of  the  mind  and  hand.  The  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
most  skillful  artists  are  not  thus  free  from  accident  and  irrel- 
evancy. In  this  respect  the  Spirit  Drawings  and  Writings,  of 
these  days,  are  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  mystical 
characters,  traced  by  the  finger  of  a  Spirit,  upon  the  walls  of 
Belshazzar's  palace. 

The  Illustration  presented  in  this  connection  is  a  facsimile 
from  one  of  the  forty  specimens  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  original  was  executed  with  an  ordinary  steel  pen  and 
common  ink.  The  pen  was  forwarded  with  the  drawing  for 
our  inspection,  and  was  such  an  ope  as  may  be  found  in  the 
hand  of  every  school-girl.  In  some  cases  Mrs.  Thomas  has 
a  kind  of  psycho-photographic  image — on  the  brain  and  in 
the  mind — of  the  picture  to  be  drawn  ;  but  more  frequently 
she  has  no  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done,  any  faster  than  the 
work  is  accomplished  under  the  automatic  action  of  her  hand. 
The  careful  elaboration  of  this  small  specimen  suggests  that 
the  Spirits  might  possibly  excel  the  Gobelins  and  other  tap- 
estries of  the  Old  World.     It  has  intrinsic  merit ;  but  when 
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we  recall  the  fact  that  during  its  execution  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  was  either  vacant  or  otherwise  occupied,  it  is  not 
only  unique  but  in  other  respects  remarkable. 

The  phenomena  developed  in  the  experience  of  this  lady 
are  not  peculiar,  since  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  mediums 
in  the  country.  And  yet  our  modern  scientists — with  a  few 
honorable  exceptions — attempt  to  dispose  of  all  such  facts  by 
either  attributing  them  to  a  diseased  bodily  action,  or  by 
boldly  disputing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  who  are  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  them  of  fair  reputation  and  -  blameless 
life.  Whether  prompted  by  ignorance  or  cowardice,  this  con- 
duct is  highly  reprehensible.  What  right  has  a  scientific  in- 
quirer to  dispute  the  occurrence  of  any  class  of  actual  phe- 
nomena ?  By  what  authority  does  he  presume  to  question 
the  veracity  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  integrity 
is  above  suspicion  ?  His  appropriate  business  is  to  observe^ 
analyze y  classify ^  and  explain.  When  he  attempts  to  evade 
the  truth,  to  deny  the  facts  brought  to  his  notice,  and  to  de- 
fame the  passive  instruments  employed  in  their  production, 
he  abandons  the  true  methods  of  science,  and  becomes  a  mere 
dogmatist,  whose  arrogant  self-conceit  is  far  more  conspicuous 
than  his  wisdom. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  in  conclusion,  that,  among 
the  numerous  and  various  illustrations  of  Spirit  Art,  we  find 
many  examples  that  are  destitute  of  merit — resembling  the 
rude  exercises  of  the  inexperienced  limner.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  many  others,  embracing  flowers,  fruits,  land- 
scapes, animated  forms  and  still-life,  portraits  of  Spirits,  etc., 
that  are  every  way  extraordinary.  Among  the  specimens  of 
portraiture  are  mythological  and  other  heads,  automatically 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  delicate  young  lady,  that  exhibit  a 
freedom  and  boldness  in  the  handling,  a  graphic  power  of 
delineation  and  expression,  that  might,  naturally  enough,  sug- 
gest the  idi.-a  that  the  mantle  of  the  immortal  Angelo  had 
fallen  on  the  medium. 
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IN  all  the  religions  which  have  ever  existed  among  men — 
at  least  so  far  as  history  teaches  us — there  have  been  two 
most  interesting  and  difficult  questions,  namely : — Whether 
there  is  any  existence  for  man  beyond  this  earth  life ;  and, 
if  there  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  existence  ? 

There  is  an  innate  feeling  in  us  which  tells  us  that  there 
must  be,  and  is,  some  future  life  for  man.  But  when,  in  the 
maturity  of  our  manhood,  we  have  set  our  intellect  at  work  on 
the  problem,  and  asked  for  the  evidence,  it  has  not  been  forth- 
coming in  a  satisfactory  form,  and  mankind,  therefore,  in  all 
ages,  have  been  vacillating  between  the  extremes  of  unreason- 
ing credulity  on  the  one  hand,  and  logical  infidelity  on  the 
other,  or  reposing  in  a  state  of  doubt  which  is  well  expressed 
in  scriptural  language,  **  Lord  !  I  believe.  Help  thou  my 
unbelief."  And  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  man  has  advanced 
in  knowledge  and  in  the  capacity  to  reason — and  such  advance 
is  manifest  to  any  reflecting  mind — the  question  has  still 
recurred,  again  and  again.  What  is  the  evidence  of  our  im- 
mortality, and  what  is  the  life  that  we  are  to  lead  during  it  ? 

How  full  of  anxiety,  in  all  ages,  have  these  questions  filled 
the  human  heart !  How  often  has  the  question  been  asked, 
Why  does  not  the  Great  First  Cause  give  us  the  evidence  ? 
This  question  has  been  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  now 
prompts  the  inquiry,  Has  it  been  want  of  power  in  Him  (or 
It)  to  give,  or  want  of  capacity  in  us  to  receive  ?  Is  the  dark- 
ness which  has  enshrouded  us  on  this  subject,  a  spot  on  the 
sun,  or  a  cloud  around  the  beholder? 

Century  after  century  has  rolled  into  the  bosom  of  eternity 
while  all  around  us  Nature  has  been  teUing  her  story,  bearing 
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her  evidesce  of  a  renewed  and  continuing  life  in  all  things — 
tr,'tz  in  inanimate  matter — and  putting  the  question.  Why 
not  also  in  man  ?  The  human  intellect  has  not  been  able  to 
ans'A'er  this  question  satisfactorily  to  itself ;  and  it  would  seem 
a=  if.  just  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  innniie  universe  around  us,  and  of  our  capacity  to  com- 
prehend it,  has  increased  the  incapacit>'  of  that  evidence  to 
convince  us  of  our  own  immortalit\\ 

Something  more,  then,  than  the  mere  voice  of  Nature, 
would  seem  to  be  necessary-  to  our  con\nction«  and  that  neces- 
sity- would  appear  to  have  increased  in  exact  proportion  with 
our  progress  in  the  power  of  reasoning  upon  ail  subjects 
brought  to  our  consciousness.  In  the  wisdom  of  a  Divine 
Providence  that  necessity  has  not  been  disregarded,  and  some- 
thing more  has  been  given. 

If  one,  whom  I  had  once  well  known  in  this  life — and  as 
to  whose  actual  existence  at  this  moment  I  was  in  doubt — 
should  appear  personally  before  me,  and  make  himself  mani- 
fest to  all  my  material  senses  and  to  my  inward  convictions, 
I  could  no  longer — if  I  was  sane — doubt  his  continued  exist- 
ence. We  have  that  same  evidence  now  of  the  continued  life 
of  those  whose  deaths  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  and  whose 
bodies  we  have  seen  consigned  to  the  grave  and  buried 
beneath  the  sod  at  our  foot,  and  that  so  long  ago,  that  those 
bodies  have,  ere  this,  crumbled  to  dust. 

Yes  !  This  is  Spiritualism !  This  is  what  **  Modem  Spirit- 
ualism **  teaches,  and  can  bo  tosiifiod  to  by  hundreds  and  tens 
of  hundreds  yet  living  upon  oarth.  And  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, the  direct  ovivlonoo  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one 
who  will  honestly  anvl  oarnostly  seek  for  it.  But  it  must  be 
sought.  \\"o  have  no  sclivH^l-houso  running  around  town  on 
wheels  seeking  for  scholars.  The  evidence  must  be  sought 
for.  We  must  dig  for  our  diamonds,  perhaps  amid  a  moun- 
tain load  of  dirt  and  rubbish  ;  but  if  wo  do  thus  seek,  we  can 
do  so  with  the  certain  assurance  that,  first  or  last,  the  evi- 
dence will  certainlv  come. 
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How  wise  !  how  beneficent  is  this  dispensation,  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  are  thus  Hving !  There  is  no  other  evidence,  of 
which  we  can  conceive,  that  could  be  so  comprehensible  by 
us,  or  be  so  satisfactory  to  us.  If  any  other  can  be  con- 
ceived, for  mercy's  sake  !  let  us  know  it,  for  at  present,  the 
natural,  the  irresistible  inclination  is,  to  receive  this,  as  the 
best  that  the  subject  is  capable  of. 

If  this  be  true — if  this  evidence  does  thus  exist,  and  is  thus 
accessible,  then  at  length  are  the  two  questions  answered 
which  have  so  long  disturbed  humanity,  and  that  by  means 
of  a  revelation,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  known  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  peoples  ;  but  going  a  step  farther,  because 
man — in  that  progression  which  is  eternal — has  attained  the 
capacity  of  comprehending  it. 

In  respect  to  the  first  question — a  future  existence — the 
proposition  was  once  well  stated  to  me  by  the  late  Professor 
Hare,  who,  during  his  long  life  of  '*  threescore  and  ten,"  had 
entertained  his  doubts.  He  told  me  that  he  had  long  been 
communing  with  a  spirit,  who,  he  was  convinced,  was  his 
sister,  who  had  been  dead  some  ten  years  or  more,  and  he 
added,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  *'  Surely,  if  she  lives 
beyond  the  grave,  I  shall." 

The  other  question — What  is  the  nature  of  that  Future 
Life  ? — is  equally  important,  but  more  difficult  of  solution, 
because  here  less  aid  can  be  derived  from  inanimate  nature, 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  required. 

Here  the  best,  if  not  the  only  evidence  we  can  have,  is  by 
revelation  from  those  who  have  entered  that  life  and  can 
detail  their  experience  in  it.  This  involves,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  questions.  How  we  are  constituted  ?  and  What  it  is  that 
we  leave  behind  on  dying,  and  what  we  take  with  us  beyond 
the  grave  ?  In  answer  I  quote  from  myself^  as  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  do  in  other  parts  of  this  paper  : — 

"  I.  The  soul  is  an  independent  entity  or  existence  of  itself — pos- 
sessing its  own  individuality  and  identity  independent  of  all  other 
existence,  whether  connected  or  disconnected  with  it. 
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**  2.  It  has  its  own  peculiar  attributes  of  thought  and  feeling,  which 
it  can  exercise  independently  of,  as  well  as  in  connection  with,  ihc 
body. 

"3.  Science  has  long  spokeiv..of  the  duality  of  man,  conveying 
the  idea  of  two  separate  and  distinct  entities  belonging  to  him  ;  but 
how  thus  connected,  is  involved  in  profound  mystery. 

**  Strange  as  this  idea  has  seemed,  it  has  be^  accepted  by  many, 
because  it  was  only  thus  that  many  things,  indisputably  established 
as  facts,  could  be  explained,  and  because  without  it  th<^  reasoning 
mind  had  no  refuge  but  in  denying  the  reality  of  that  whos^exist- 
ence  could  not  be  questioned. 

"  4.  This  (juality  consists  of  two  existences  (being  or  entities), 
each  possessed  of  its  mind  and  heart,  or  in  other  words  (for  it  is 
diflicult  out  of  old  words  to  convey  new  ideas  for  which  they  have 
not  been  fitted),  each  having  its  own  power  of  reasoning  and  feeling ; 
which,  in  the  earth-life,  most  commonly  act  in  unison,  but  possessing 
the  ability  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  and  at  death  one  of 
them  ceasing  to  exist,  and  the  other  acting  on  for  ever. 

"  5.  These  two  parts  of  the  entire  man  are  connected  together  by 
a  third  being  or  entity,  which  has  no  separate  attribute  of  thought  or 
feeling,  but  whose  office  it  is  to  connect  the  other  two  parts  together 
in  the  earth-life,  and  to  give  form  and  shape  to  the  man  in  the 
Spirit-life. 

"  Thus  there  is  in  man  the  emanation  from  God  in  the  soul — the 
animal  nature  in  the  body,  and  the  connection  of  the  two  in  what  I 
will  designate  as  the  electrical  body.     Hence  man  is  a  trinity. 

"  6.  This  electrical  body  has,  among  others,  two  attributes  appli- 
cable to  the  matter  in  hand,  /^irs/^  in  death  it  leaves  the  body,  and 
passes  with  the  soul  into  the  Spirit-life,  and  lives  with  it  there.  In 
the  earth-life  its  i)resence  is  manifested  by  that  odic  light  of  which 
Reichenbach  speaks,  and  in  the  Spirit-world  it  causes,  or  rather  is, 
that  pale  and  shadowy  form  wliich  the  seer  beholds  when  he  sees 
Spirits.  Second^  It  has  a  power  of  elasticity,  which  enables  the  soul 
to  pass  to  a  distance  from  the  body,  and  yet  retain  its  connection 
with  it.  When  that  connection  ceases,  death  ensues,  but  while  it 
exists,  life  continues. 

**  Hence  it  is,  that  in  dreams  and  in  clairvoyance  we  behold  actual 
realities,  existing  and  occurring  at  the  moment  far  distant  from  us. 
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This  is  not  a  mere  picture,  like  a  painting  presented  to  the  mind, 
but  is  the  passing,  changing  reality,  for  we  behold  the  various  and 
incessant  changes  of  the  scene,  and  we  hear  the  conversation  accom- 
panying it. 

"  7.  The  soul  and  the  electrical  body  are  never  separated,  but  the 
animal  body  may  be  separated  from  one  or  both.  In  death  the  ani- 
mal bo(^  is  separated  from  both." 

That  part  of  man,  then,  which  passes  into  the  Spirit  World 
possesses  all  the  powers  he  ever  had  of  perceiving,  compre- 
hending and  relating  his  surroundings  and  the  incidents  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  what  occurred  in  this  life, 
and  the  passions  which  marked  it  here.  Hence,  it  must  be 
capable  of  communicating  to  us  all  that  there  is  of  that  life, 
if  we  are  only  capable  of  receiving  it.  It  is  like  my  going  into 
a  foreign  land,  where  the  natives  can  give  mc  full  information  of 
all  things  connected  with  it,  if  I  only  understand  their  lan- 
guage well  enough  to  comprehend  them,  and  will  place  myself 
in  a  condition  to  be  approached  by  them. 

This  power  of  the  Spirits  to  communicate  has  always  exist- 
ed. It  is  the  greater  capacity  of  man  to  receive,  that  has 
been  developed  in  this  age,  after  centuries  of  human  progres- 
sion ;  and  primarily  in  this  country,  where  freedom  of  thought 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Thus 
has  now  arrived  the  epoch  when  can  be  accomplished  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  Spirit  Communion,  in  so  revealing  to  us 
the  life  to  come,  that  in  this  life  we  may  know  adequately  how 
to  prepare  for  that. 

The  first  step  toward  attaining  this  result  was  the  removal 
of  the  false  impressions  of  the  past,  first,  that  such  spirit  inter- 
course was  demoniacal,  and  next  that  it  was  impossible.  As 
far  and  wherever  that  object  has  been  attained,  and  as  rapidly 
as  the  reality  of  a  future  life  has  been  established,  revelations 
of  what  that  life  is  have  been  made. 

The  amount  and  extent  of  such  revelations  are  not,  I  sup- 
pose, known  to  any  single  individual  on  earth.  But  they 
have  been   very   numerous.     They  are   now   occurring  fre- 
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quently  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  gradually,  but  steadily, 
increasing  in  extent  and  in  interest.  And  what  is.  remark- 
able about  them  is,  that  while,  in  other  respects,  there  maybe 
found  incongruities  in  Spirit  Communion,  there  is,  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  spirit  life,  an  accordance  in  the  statements 
made,  that  is  calculated  to  remove  all  doubt,  and  enable  us  to 
know,  to  comprehend,  and  to  prepare  for  the  event,  which  is 
so  near  in  its  approach  to  each  of  us  all. 

This,  then,  in  my  view,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  present 
advent  of  Spiritual  Intercourse  among  men.  I  say  present, 
because  it  is,  by  no  means,  the  first  time  it  has  appeared  on 
earth. 

There  is  in  man — planted  deep  in  his  very  nature — an 
instinct  of  Devotion.  He  must  worship  something,  and  that 
must  be  according  to  his  capacity  of  comprehension.  What 
is  that  something  he  must  learn  in  the  course  of  that  progres- 
sion which  is  his  destiny. 

To  teach  him  that  has  been  the  office  of  the  Spirit  World, 
and  gradually,  in  the  progress  of  time,  it  has  done  its  work. 
Step  by  step,  it  has  led  man  on,  accompanied  by  the  ever- 
present  craving  for  a  future  life — from  worshiping  stocks  and 
stones,  to  the  idea  of  an  overruling  Intelligence — from  the 
idea  of  a  host  of  deities  to  one  Supreme  God,  from  believing 
in  annihilation,  and  hailing  it  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  to  the 
conviction  of  a  future  life  for  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
until  at  length  it  has  reached  the  point  of  teaching  what  that 
Hfe  is. 

THE   PROMISE. 

It  was  in  January,  1851,  that  I  began  my  investigations 
into  Spiritual  Intercourse;  but  it  was  not  until  April,  1853, 
that  I  became  fully  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  its  existence. 
In  the  summer  of  that  latter  year,  having  fully,  and  to  my  sat- 
isfaction, investigated  the  phenomena,  my  attention  was 
turned  directly  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  it,  and  what 
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it  was  calculated   to  teach.     And  then — now  nearly  twenty 
years  ago — it  was  said  to  me  : — 

"  Our  work,  your  work  is  of  more  importance  than  you  can  at  pre- 
sent realize.  Spirits  of  higher  position  than  any  with  whom  you 
have  had  intercourse  are  to  teach  you,  through  me,  and  also  person- 
ally to  influence  your  hand,  and  write  out  what  takes  place  in  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside  ;  to  give  descriptions  of  places  ;  the 
customs,  habits,  laws  and  government  of  each  locality  ascending  ;  to 
give  the  history  of  the  progression  of  spirit  from  sphere  to  sphere  ; 
the  passage  from  one  to  another  ;  the  history,  too,  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  or  rather  the  spheres ;  the  vegetation,  such  as  the  flowers, 
fruits,  trees  and  all  those  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
use  of  the  spirit  ;  the  animals  found  there  ;  the  spirit  communion 
and  power  ;  in  fine,  everything  in  connection  with  life  in  the  spheres, 
in  the  ascending  scale,  as  far  upwards,  as  it  is  possible  to  have  any 
distinct  and  tangible  communication. 

And  it  was  added — a  short  time  afterwards — that  in  their  "  teach- 
ing or  vision  of  fact,"  would  be  "  given  more  of  life,  actual  life  of 
spirits,  than  ever  before — their  occupations,  habits,  connections, 
dress,  conversation,  pleasures,  amusements,  business,  and,  in  fine,  all 
that  could  or  should  interest  us  as  belonging  to  the  spheres."  "  The 
teachings  will  assume  the  particular  details  of  real  life  and  what  is 
given  is  the  reality  of  life  as  it  is.  You  may  suppose  many  things, 
indulge  your  own  imagination,  but  it  is  really  the  absolute  reality  of 
living  fact." 

Such  was  the  promise  then  made  to  me,  and  I  can  safely 
say,  that,  so  far  as  those  faculties  which  enable  me  to  know 
anything  of  earthly  affairs,  could  enable  me  to  learn  and  to 
know  these  things,  the  promise  has  been  performed. 

To  enter  into  an  account  of  all  that  has  thus,  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  been  given  me,  or  even  to  detail  ever  so 
briefly  the  great  truths  that  have  thus  been  taught,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this.  That  may  be 
the  subject  of  future  papers.  In  the  mean  time,  one  sugges- 
tion at  least  may  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  the  Spirit  Com- 
munion, in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  now  living,  by  rolling 
Vol.  I.— 7 
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away  from  our  minds  the  false  conceptions  of  the  future 
whicli  have  hitherto  obtained  among  men,  is  teaching  us 
what  is  to  be  the  influence  of  this  Hfc  upon  the  next,  and  how 
our  conduct  here  is  to  affect  our  condition  hereafter. 

It  is  not,  of  course  within  the  compass  of  an  article  like 
this,  to  give  much  of  what  has  thus  been  revealed  generally, 
or  much  even  of  what  has  been  given  to  me  individually.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  detail  some  of  the  instances 
which  go  to  show  what  it  is  to  die,  and  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  following  are  from 
my  own  experience  only : — 

a   death   scene.* 

"There  was  no  group  of  pale  mourners  around  the  bed  of  the 
departed  one.  The  room  was  vacant  of  mortals ;  but  floating  in  the 
air,  over  the  bed  on  which  the  body  lay,  were  two  bright  spirits, 
apparently  young.  They  were  her  two  children.  Her  spiritual  body 
was  also  floating  directly  under  them.  It  was  evidently  unconscious 
when  I  first  saw  it.  At  length  she  opened  her  eyes  and  extended 
her  arms  towards  her  two  children.  At  the  same  time  she  felt  the 
strong  attraction  of  the  love  she  bore  to  those  she  had  left  behind. 
She  turned  to  look  at  them.  They  were  in  another  room  in  the 
house,  yet  she  saw  them.  She  seemed  somewhat  bewildered.  She 
was  aware  she  had  died,  yet  the  scene  around  her  was  precisely  the 
same  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Death  was  so  diflferent 
from  what  she  had  supposed  it  to  be  !  It  was  but  a  continuation  of 
life !  She  saw  our  sorrow.  She  was  reluctant  to  leave  us,  and 
wanted  to  return  to  comfort  us,  yet  she  felt  attracted  upward.  She 
arose  to  an  erect  posture,  and  felt  so  buoyant  that  she  could  not  help 
rising.  She  saw  other  spirits  in  the  distance,  some  of  them  her  old 
acquaintances  on  earth. 

"As  she  arose  she  saw,  opening  to  her  view,  a  very  glorious  coun- 
try, and  she  was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  spirits,  who  were 
rejoicing  at  her  advent.  Among  them  were  spirits  from  other  planets, 
some  from  Mars  in  particular.     It  was  a  very  joyous  welcome  they 

*  September,  1853. 
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gave  her.  Still,  she  thought  of  those  she  had  left  behind,  and  often 
turned  her  looks  back  to  them  while  borne  aloft  in  the  arms  of  her 
children,  and  welcomed  by  glad  shouts  all  around  her. 

**As  the  scene  passed  from  my  view  the  spirits  who  surrounded  me 
said  to  me — *  Such  is  the  death  of  the  pure  and  the  good,  who  have 
subdued  all  selfishness  and  cultivated  a  love  for  others.' " 

ENTRANCE   INTO   SPIRIT  LIFE.* 

I  once  asked  the  spirit  of  one  whom  I  had  known  very  well 
on  earth,  What  were  his  sensations  or  perceptions  after  awak- 
ing to  consciousness  after  his  death  ?     He  answered  : — 

"  Suq:)rise  ;  perfectly  amazed  at  what  surrounded  me.  I  saw  my 
dear  wife  sleeping  sweetly,  and  blessed  her,  knowing  how  much  alarmed 
she  would  be  at  the  mortal  form  of  her  dear  husband  inanimate  and 
lifeless,  and  tried  to  make  the  blow  as  soft  as  possible.  I  suffered  so 
much  that  I  could  not  remain  in  bed,  so  got  up  to  get  breath,  and 
soon  passed  away. 

"  As  I  saw  earthly  objects  fading,  I  saw  my  dear  mother's  spirit, 
which  convinced  me  I  had  made  a  great  change.  Then  soon  saw 
father  and  brothers.     I  was  satisfied  I  was  gone  from  earth. 

"  I  had  feared  the  pangs  of  death,  and,  not  suffering  them,  I  thought 
at  first  it  must  be  a  delicious  sleep,  on  waking  from  which  the  stern 
realities  of  life  would  be  made  manifest.  But,  to  my  joy  and  great 
happiness,  that  was  not  so." 

I  asked  :  "  What  next  did  you  see  ?" 

He  answered  : 

"My  darling  boy,  whom  I  had  so  deeply  mourned — then  vast 
beauties  in  art  and  nature — soft,  gentle  atmosphere,  sweet  with  per- 
fume ;  sweet,  melodious  music,  and  bright  faces  beaming  love  upon 
me,  bidding  me  welcome  to  their  abodes  of  bliss.  Oh  !  I  was  over- 
come with  joy,  and  wanted  all  my  friends  to  die  instantly,  that  they 
might  realize  what  I  was  enjoying.  But  they  told  me  that  I  must  not 
carry  my  selfishness  into  spirit-life — that  was  to  be  left  behind.  They 
whom  I  desired  had  glorious  missions  to  perform  among  men,  and 
must  live  for  the  good  they  could  do  to  mankind,  while  I  must  aid 
them  with  my  influence  and  experience.     I  was  too  happy,  and  wept 
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V.  :th  joy ;  then  came  to  you,  and  tried  to  speak  to  you  through . 

liu:  I  was  fearful  1  might  injure  her,  and  desisted.  Then  I  tried  to 
have  you  see  me,  but  could  not  convey  my  full  idea ;  but  now  I  will 
be  able  to." 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  what  had  made  his  condition  there 
so  happy  and  joyous  ?     He  said  : 

*•  The  knowledge  that  I  lived  on  in  happy  consciousness." 

**  But,"  I  remarked,  "  the  vicious  and  depraved  must  have  the  same 
consciousness  there  ?  "     He  said  : 

*'  Well,  I  had  tried  to  live  an  honest  man  ;  they  tell  me  that  assisted 
me  to  be  happy.  1  do  not,  in  looking  back  through  the  area  of  time, 
see  that  I  have  wTonged  any  man." 

At  a  subsequent  interview  I  inquired  : 

*•  Have  you.  since  I  last  conversed  with  you,  learned  any  more 
definitely  why  you  are  happy  ?  " 

"  Ves.  That  I  had  found  all  things  here  vastly  beautiful,  and  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  expected  ;  I  was  so  happily  disappointed.  As 
has  been  expressed,  I  wronged  no  man,  and  have  a  keen  aj>preciation 
of  truth.  And  then  an  influence  that  I  got  from  you,  brother,  helps 
me  to  see  and  understand  more  readily  and  rapidly  than  I  would  or 
could  have  done  if  left  to  myself.  It  is  like  placing  a  powerful  glass 
over  a  half-blind  man's  eves — I  mean  vour  influence  to  me." 

I  referred  to  the  law  of  progress  in  love,  purity,  and  knowledge,  as 
at  the  foundation  of  his  happiness. 

"  It  elevates  the  mind,"  he  answered,  "  and  makes  it  advance  in  the 
great  love  and  truth  of  intelligence,  and  brings  man  nearer  to  the 
Divine  Mind — Love  being  positive — and  he  who  possesses  much  has 
less  of  the  lesser  good  in  him,  and  is,  in  consequence,  pure  here  and 
nobler  in  his  nature. 

'*  I  have  hardly  expressed  this  as  I  desire  it.  I  find  some  difficulty 
in  the  use  of  language  to  con\ey  my  full  idea;  yet  your  comprehen- 
sive mind  may  under^tand  my  meaning." 

TIIK   DK.Vni   OF   LINCOLN.* 

When  Lincoln  awnke  to  consciousness  in  the  Spirit-world 
he  was  surprised  and  sonu*\v  li.il  confused  ;  for  he  had  no  idea 
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that  he  was  dead.  The  shot  that  slew  him  instantly  suspended 
all  sensation  and  consciousness,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
had  happened  to  him.  This  condition  of  bewilderment  did 
not,  however,  last  long.  He  was  familiar  enough  with  Spirit- 
ualism to  understand  what  death  is ;  and  he  was  not,  as 
many  are,  astonished  at  the  state  of  existence  into  which  he 
found  himself  ushered. 

He  perceived  himself  surrounded  by  many  whom  he  knew 
to  have  been  long  dead,  and  he  was  soon  fully  aware  of  his 
condition,  and  soon  learned  the  events  that  had  caused  his 
death.  The  feelings  that  then  overcame  him  were  very  great. 
He  found  himself  surrounded  and  most  cordially  welcomed 
by  many,  very  many,  for  whom  he  had  ever  entertained  a 
high  regard.  He  felt  their  warm  sympathy  and  love  for  him, 
and  he  saw  at  a  glance  enough  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
world  into  which  he  had  entered  to  be  able  to  appreciate  how 
great  and  happy  was  the  change  for  him.  At  the  same  time 
there  arose  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  anguish  for  the  suffering 
which  he  knew  his  family  must  be  enduring ;  he  was  filled 
with  anxiety  for  the  effect  which  his  assassination  might  have 
on  his  country  and  its  cause,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart; 
and  he  felt  the  grief  and  sympathy  of  the  whole  people  at  his 
sudden  "  taking  off."  These  feelings  drew  him  strongly  back 
to  earth,  and  overpowered  the  more  natural  desire  to  pass 
away  at  once  into  the  happiness  that  was  apparent  to  and 
waiting  for  him. 


In  the  mean  time  Lincoln  is  enjoying  happiness  far  beyond 
anything  he  ever  anticipated.  It  fills  his  heart  so  full  that  he 
is  overpowered  and  silent.  He  has  already  met  and  is  almost 
constantly  attended  by  many  of  those  who  have  died  during 
the  Rebellion,  and  whose  patriotism  was  as  pure  and  as  ardent 
as  his,  and  whose  full-flowing  sympathy  is  ever  before  him  ; 
and  by  very  many  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  our  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  who  welcome  him  as  the  man  who  has 
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finished  the  work  which  they  but  began.  He  meets,  also, 
many  a  slave  emancipated  through  his  instrumentality  ;  and 
many  a  one  of  this  and  other  countries  whose  hostility  to 
slavery  awakens  in  them  love  and  admiration  for  him  ;  and 
he  feels  in  the  whole  atmosphere  around  him  a  quiet  and  a 
repose  most  grateful  to  him  after  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life.  He  is  thus  realizing  daily  the  true  condition 
of  his  present  existence.  His  attraction  to  the  earth  is  fast 
wearing  out,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  pass  away 
to  his  far-distant  home,  and  feel  only  an  occasional  impulse 
to  return  to  earth. 

FATE  OF  THE   UNHAPPY.* 

Among  the  visions  of  the  Future  Life  which  have  been 
accorded  tq  me,  this  is  one  :  — 

"  It  was  a  vast  country  that  was  before  me.  I  saw  to  an  immense 
distance.  It  was  peopled  by  great  numbers.  Some  parts  were  darker 
than  others,  and  some  of  an  ink-like  blackness.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  shade  to  the  atmosphere  from  a  light-gray  to  black.  I  had 
seen  the  same  variety  in  the  happy  spheres,  only  there  it  was  a  variety 
of  light,  here  it  was  a  variety  of  darkness. 

"I  approached  one  of  those  black  spots,  and  there,  in  a  miserable 
hovel,  was  a  human  being.  He  was  ghastly,  thin,  haggard — almost  a 
skeleton.  He  knew  no  means  of  escape  from  that  dark  habitation, 
where  he  was  all  alone.  The  most  violent  of  human  passions  were 
raging  in  him,  and  he  was  ever  walking  back  and  forth,  like  a  chained 
tiger  chafmg  in  his  cage. 

."There  was  a  little  light  in  that  habitation  of  his,  but  it  was  an 
awful  one.  It  was  the  red,  flame-like  light  of  his  own  eyes.  They 
were  open  and  staring  like  burning  coals,  with  a  black  spot  in  their 
centre,  and  were  constantly  straining  to  see  something — the  darkness 
was  so  horrible  to  him !  He  had  no  companion  but  his  own  hatred 
and  the  memory  of  the  evil  past. 

"  He  paused  once  in  a  while  in  his  walk,  raising  his  clenched  hand 
above  his  head,  and  cursed  his  Maker  that  ever  he  created  him.  He 
cursed  also  the  false  teachers,  who  had  pretended  to  tell  him  the  con- 
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sequences  of  a  life  of  sin  and  yet  knew  so  little  of  them.  They  had 
told  him  of  a  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone  only,  and  he  knew  that  when 
he  died,  casting  off  his  material  garb,  such  a  hell  could  have  no  effect 
upon  him.  He  knew  that  such  a  hell  was  impossible.  He  therefore 
laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  and,  dreaming  of  no  other,  he  believed  there 
was  none.  Now,  wakening  to  the  reality  of  a  hell  far  worse  than  had 
ever  been  painted  to  him,  he  cursed  God  and  man  that  he  had  been 
left  alone  to  dare  its  torments — that  he  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of 
what  must  follow  the  indulgence  of  the  material  passions  to  which  he 
had  given  up  his  whole  life. 

"  If  you  could  have  seen  the  agony  that  was  painted  on  his  face, 
the  despair  and  hatred  that  spoke  in  every  lineament,  the  desperate 
passion  that  swelled  every  muscle,  and  the  horrible  fear  that  stole 
over  him  of  what  further,  or  worse,  might  ensue  from  his  daring  defi- 
ance of  God,  you  would  have  shuddered  and  recoiled  from  the  sight ; 
and  what  aggravated  all  this  suffering  was  his  ignorance  that  there 
was  any  redemption  for  him,  and  the  belief  that  it  was  for  ever  !  .  .  .  . 

"  He  clasped  his  hands  together  over  his  head  with  a  gesture  of 
mute  despair,  and  standing  thus  a  few  moments  he  cried,  *  Oh  !  for 
annihilation  ! '  If  you  could  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  that  im- 
precation was  uttered,  you  could  have  formed  an  idea  of  *the  tor- 
ments of  the  damned.'  He  had  worked  himself  into  a  frightful  par- 
oxysm of  passion.  He  had  thrown  himself  prostrate,  and  there,  grovel- 
ling in  the  dirt  and  writhing  in  agony,  he  howled  like  the  most  furi- 
ous maniac  that  bedlam's  worst  cell  ever  saw.  At  length,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  he  was  still.  His  physical  powers  could  go  no  farther, 
but  the  worm  of  his  memory  of  the  past,  which  never  dies,  was  but 
the  more  active  because  of  the  cessation  of  the  external  effort,  and 
now,  as  he  thus  lay  prostrate  and  exhausted,  solitary,  and  in  utter 
darkness,  all  the  evil  deeds  of  his  life  on  earth  chased  each  other 
through  his  memory,  sporting  with  his  agony,  and  faithfully  perform- 
ing their  terrible  duty  of  retribution." 

AN  OLD   MAN   AND   HIS   INDIAN   COMPANION.* 

Among  the  spirit  scenes  which  I  thus  witnessed,  was   on 
one  occasion,  this : 

"The  beautiful  scene  returned  upon  me  again,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
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I  could  stand  for  hours  in  one  spot,  and  sec  ever  new  beauties  around 
me.  On  my  left  was  a  border  of  stately  trees.  How  gorgeous  they 
looked  in  that  glowing  light !  On  my  right,  and  before  nie,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  spread  out  a  magnificent  landscape,  the 
face  of  the  country  gently  undulating  and  covered  with  trees^  and 
flowers,  and  running  waters,  and  smooth  paths,  and  interspersed  with 
l)leasant  mansions  of  a  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  and  most  pleas- 
antly located.  What  a  home  for  a  man  after  his  weary  pilgrimage 
Iierc  ! 

".  Oflf  at  my  right,  the  land  rose  gently  into  sloping  terraces,  one 
above  another,  and  pure  streams  of  water  were  tumbling  down  the 
slopes,  adding  their  hoarse  nnirmur  to  the  repose  of  the  scene. 

**  The  trees  were  so  majestic  !  One  I  observed  in  particular  was 
immense  ;  it  drooi)ed  like  the  willow,  with  a  leaf  like  the  oak  and 
shaped  like  the  elm  ;  its  foliage  was  very  dense,  and  it  cast  a  shade 
large  enougli  to  cover  the  whole  of  one  of  our  parks. 

"  Under  its  shade,  nestling  snugly  beneath  its  wide  spreading 
branches,  was  a  log-hut,  like  those  I  have  seen  among  the  backwoods- 
men on  our  frontiers.  The  man  who  built  it  had  chosen  that  spot 
and  all  its  surroundings,  because  it  brought  back  to  his  recollection 
his  earth-life.  He  had  been  fond  of  Nature,  and  had  been  wont  to 
select  such  romantic  spots  in  which  to  reside  ;  and  thus  he  continues 
to  enjoy  what  on  earth  was  so  beautiful  to  him.  He  can  here  enjoy 
everything  that  is  beautiful.  He  belonged  to  no  church  ;  he  was  of 
no  sect  ;  but  he  looked  from  Nature  u[)  to  Nature's  God.  He  could 
not  read  the  Bible,  but  he  read  of  God  in  every  leaf  that  trembled  in 
the  breeze.  An  Indian  lived  with  him.  How  they  loved  one  an- 
other !     He  was  an  old  man,  and  the  Indian  was  younger. 

**  As  he  sat  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his 
companion  api^roaching.  He  immediately  asked  himself  what  he 
could  do  to  make  tlie  1  ndian  more  happy  ?  And  so  the  Indian,  as 
he  approached,  was  thinking  what  he  could  do  to  contribute  to  the 
old  man's  comfort.  Thus  forgetting  self,  they  thought  only  of  each 
other's  happiness. 

"  1  saw,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  they  had  their  dogs  and  guns 
with  them.  The  old  man  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  made  of  a  slab, 
with  four  legs  thrust  rudely  into  holes  bored  at  each  end.  Scattered 
around  the  ground  were  the  rude  implements  common  in  a  frontier 
lod;:;e. 
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"I  suspected  they  did  not  use  that  cot  to  sleep  in,  and  I  soon 
found  that  it  was  not  indeed  their  home,  but  had  been  erected  by 
them  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  former  life,  to  recall  to  mind  their 
earthly  hunting-grounds.  They  were  exquisite  lovers  of  nature. 
Behind  their  hut,  was  a  large  rock,  higher  than  the  building.  Grow- 
ing out  of  its  crevices  were  trees  and  flowers,  and  creeping  plants  ; 
at  its  base  gurgled  up  a  spring  of  pure  water,  running  near  the  end 
of  the  hut,  and  there  forming  a  little  pond.  They  had  excavated  the 
earth  just  behind  one  of  the  large  roots  of  a  tree,  and  thus  the  pond 
was  formed,  the  water  falling  over  the  root  as  over  a  dam,  adding  its 
gentle  sound  to  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.  Behind  them,  stretching 
far  off  in  the  distance,  was  an  earthly  scene,  consisting  of  dense 
woods  and  mountains,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  lake  which 

"  *  Its  lone  bosom  expanded  to  the  sky.* 

"  It  seemed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  two  or  three  wide,  and 
meandered  up  among  the  hills.  It  was  an  earthly  hunting-ground, 
and  recalled  to  them  again  the  life  which  their  love  of  Nature  had 
made  so  pleasant. 

"  As  they  sat  at  the  door  of  their  hut,  on  one  side  they  could  be- 
hold those  hunting-grounds,  and  on  the  other,  that  beautiful  country 
with  its  heavenly  light.  Far  as  their  eyes  could  reach,  the  scene  was 
so  beautiful !  presenting  every  variety  of  form,  and  colored  with  the 
tint  of  that  gorgeous  ruby  light,  so  clear,  so  soft,  so  grateful,  and  re- 
flecting from  everything  around—from  every  leaf  and  flower,  as  if  from 
ten  thousand  sparkling  mirrors.  And  thus  they  conjoined  their  life 
on  earth  and  life  in  the  spheres,  and  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment 
the  beauties  of  both. 

"  And  it  was  so,  because  while  here  they  had  enjoyed  the  beauties 
which  God  had  scattered  around  them,  and  had  learned  of  them  the 
lessons  they  taught  of  Him,  the  lesson  taught  as  well  by  Nature  as 
by  revelation — to  love  the  Great  Creator,  and  one  another — this  they 
did  when  here,  and  hence  the  happiness  they  now  enjoyed." 

A  SPIRIT  SCENE  AND   ADMONITION.* 

I  was  once  presented  with  a  scene,  on  beholding  which  I 
exclaimed,  If  this  is  a  specimen,  then  there  is  indeed  a  happi- 

*  November,  1853. 
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ness  in  the  Spirit-life  of  which  we  have  had  no  conception.  I 
cannot  describe  the  scene  which  opened  to  my  view.  It  was 
filled,  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  with  a  mellow  golden 
light,  mingled  and  fringed  with  a  rosy  hue.  Imagine  the 
most  gorgeous,  and  beautiful,  and  variegated  garden  ever 
pictured  in  Eastern  fable  ;  select  the  most  beautiful  scenic 
representations  of  our  theatres,  multiplying  them  a  million 
times,  and  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the  reality  that  was 
before  me.  What  happiness  to  be  there !  And  yet  I  saw 
higher  elevations  in  the  distance.  It  seemed  to  me  impossi- 
ble there  could  be  higher  conditions  of  beauty  and  happiness 
than  the  scene  before  me.     Yet  there  were,  for  I  saw  them. 

Everything  was  so  full  of  joy  and  gladness.  Look  where 
I  might,  I  saw  it : — among  birds,  beasts,  plants,  man,  all,  all 
were  full  of  it,  overflowing  with  it. 

I  saw  innumerable  spirits  moving  about:  some  in  shady 
bowers,  some  sitting  beside  a  murmuring  brook ;  some  reclin- 
ing on  beds  of  flowers  ;  some  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  per- 
fume and  drinking  it  in  ;  some  sauntering  around  sparkling 
fountains,  whose  pure  waters  were  of  different  colors ;  some 
strolling  in  the  smooth  walks  in  pairs  and  in  groups  lovingly 
clinging  to  each  other.  I  saw  no  one  alone.  No  sad  recluse 
was  harbored  there,  but  each  one's  happiness  was  in  that  of 
others.  Interspersed  amid  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  were 
many  statues. 

But  I  cannot  describe  the  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  objects 
before  me.  I  stood  and  gazed  with  solemn  awe.  Ever  and 
anon  as  I  gazed  around  I  saw  in  the  distance — his  head  shin- 
ing like  a  blazing  sun,  but  with  a  mellow  light — the  presiding 
Spirit  of  that  community,  and  I  learned  from  my  spirit-guide 
that  all  the  Spirits  I  saw  around  mc,  and  many  others  not 
then  there,  had  duties  elsewhere,  and  here  assembled  only  in 
the  pauses  of  their  toil.  They  were  constantly  coming  and 
going,  and  this  was  their  relaxation  only 

The  Presiding  Spirit  said  to  mc,  '*  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to 
conceive  a  condition  of  man  so  superior  to  your  mortal  exist- 
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ence  ?  Know  that  we  have  only  entered  on  the  threshold  of 
that  eternity  of  love  and  happiness  which  is  your  destiny. 
The  difference  between  you  and  the  merest  atom  of  inanimate 
matter  from  which  you  have  been  developed  is  but  a  step- 
though  a  step  of  ages — a  feeble,  halting,  crippled  step  in  that 
eternity.  See  to  what  you  may  attain  !  Is  it  not  important 
you  should  understand  how  to  attain  it  so  as  to  hasten  your 
progress  and  not  retard  it  ?  That  knowledge  is  now  proffered 
you  ;  are  you  prepared  to  receive  it  ?  It  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  have  proffered  it  to  inanimate  matter,  to  the  vege- 
table, to  the  unreasoning  animal,  or  even  to  the  reasoning  ani- 
mal, man,  until,  in  his  progress,  he  had  attained  the  capacity 
to  comprehend  it.  Are  you  yet  at  that  point  or  must  the 
lesson  so  often  attempted  to  be  taught  to  man  be  again  aban- 
doned for  a  fitter  season  ?  Must  they,  who  can  be  used  as 
the  instruments  of  conveying  that  knowledge  to  man,  be  again, 
as  they  so  often  have  been,  done  to  death  for  that  cause  ?  Is 
man  ready  yet  again  to  strike  the  hand  that  is  outstretched  to 
lift  him  up,  or  will  he  grasp  it  with  some  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  love  it  proffers  ?  Is  man  yet  so  enveloped  in  his 
material  garment  that  the  light  of  Heaven*s  love  cannot  pene- 
trate it  ?  " 


A  SCENE  IN  THE  SPIRIT   WORLD. 

Extract  from  the  account  of  another  scene  I  beheld  in  the 
Spirit  Land  : 

"  The  path,  as  it  ascended  the  slope,  was  turned  off  by  stone  steps, 
made  of  a  yellow,  beautifully  variegated  sort  of  soap-stone,  not  as 
hard  as  marble,  but  polished  as  highly,  and  shining  with  innumera- 
ble sparkling  atoms.  I  could  have  paused  here  for  hours,  merely  in 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  path.  Ever}'thing  around  me  was  beau- 
tiful. There  was  nothing  to  mar  the  scene.  The  air,  the  light,  the 
objects  around,  all  were  beautiful  ;  and  then  the  people  seemed  so 
happy,  a  sober,  calm  happiness  which  filled  the  heart  too  full  for 
utterance.     Then  so  calm  a  silence  rested  upon  the  scene,  inter- 
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rupted  only  by  the  chirping  of  insects  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  off 
'from  the  distance  came  floating  on  the  air,  the  sound  of  vocal  music, 
exquisitely  soft  and  touching.  And  thus  alone  was  the  peaceful 
silence  broken." 

And  such  are  the  lessons  that  Spirit  Communion  comes 
to  teach  to  man — to  lift  him  from  the  degradation  into  which 
his  material  proprieties  have  sunk  him,  and  draw  him  nigher 
unto  God.  In  his  love,  and  in  man's  capacity  to  understand 
and  appreciate  it,  he  will  find  at  once  his  Redeemer  and  his 
Saviour.  Whether  the  truth  be  spoken  through  mortal  lips, 
or  through  his  vast  creation,  it  is  still  full  mighty  to  triumph 
over  sin  and  death — all  powerful  to  save — all  conquering  for 
Man. 


FOOTPRINTS. 

BY    CHARLOTTE  BEEBE  WILBOUR. 

IT  matters  not  at  what  page  of  Earth's  History  we  open,  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  find  the  blessed  footprints  of  the  holy 
Watchers,  with  their  diviner  thoughts,  irradiating  the  prime- 
val soul  of  man,  or  yet  may  light  upon  some  scorched  and 
fire-blackened  trace,  where  the  hot-handed  demons-souls  of 
men  irregularly  developed,  have  clutched  at  the  natural  graces 
of  the  human  heart,  and  left  a  stain  forever. 

Far  back  in  the  unremembered  ages,  when  the  very  souls 
which  rose  in  ordered  forms  on  the  swarming  plains  of 
Shinar,  were  walking  there  in  fair  organic  life,  the  long  dim 
vista  seems  to  open  to  my  uplifted  eyes,  and  offer  glimpses  of 
primeval  man,  his  ways  and  works,  and  the  far  wandering  of 
his  tireless  thought,  in  fearless  wonder  or  in  wondering  fear. 

Time   has   not  touched  the  essential  nature  of  our  souls 
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since  then,  nor  the  marked  traits  of  individual  and  national 
character. 

Men  vary  in  their  ways  and  thoughts  of  expression  as  we 
look  from  land  to  land,  and  some  of  their  universal  features 
are  more  strongly  brought  out  in  one  people  than  in  another. 

It  is  so  in  the  ages,  and  the  human  nature  which  I  see 
struggling  in  joy  and  pain,  in  the  far  sunrise  of  the  world,  is  at 
its  centre  what  we  see  to-day ;  only  this  I  must  notice,  that 
man  seems  in  that  far-off  time  to  be  more  a  child  in  simple 
wonder  and  blunt  healthy  loves  and  hates,  more  open  and 
direct,  a  downright  honest  being  whether  good  or  bad. 

I  see  a  vision  of  that  primeval  time.  A  mother  leans  over 
the  lifeless  clay  of  her  only  boy.  A  serpent  has  stung  him, 
and  his  loving  young  soul  has  gone  up  from  the  purpled  body, 
a  fair  and  beautiful  mist,  just  forming  in  the  beatific  perfection 
of  the  visible  features. 

His  little  palms  are  spread  to  clasp  his  mother,  and  the  first 
deep  smile  of  that  new  conscious  bliss  is  dimly  troubled  by 
the  jnother*s  grief,  and  her  unheeding  look. 

A  darker  spirit  stands  at  her  side  and  whispers  in  her  ear : 
''There  is  no  God  ;  life  comes  and  goes,  and  death  ends  all." 
She  lifts  her  eyes  with  a  momentary  wonder  and  one  inquiring 
look,  then  saddens  into  gloom  again  to  find  herself  alone. 
The  cherub  clings  unnoticed  about  her  neck,  and  only  says, 
"  I  love  you,  mother!  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  mother!'* 
and  the  dark  spirit  grows  yet  darker,  and  mutters,  **  Love  is 
lost  when  life  is  lost,  and  there  is  no  God  to  pity  us.*' 

She  wails,  and  lifts  up  imprecating  hands  as  if  to  curse  the 
hollow  heavens  and  the  invisible  God ;  but  the  breath  of  her 
darling  is  cool  on  her  check,  and  the  hand  of  her  darling  is 
soft  on  her  brow,  and  his  angel  lips  breathe  over  and  over  again 
the  same  sweet  words,  **  I  love,  I  love,  I  love,"  and  the  dark 
spirit  slinks  away  before  the  simple  persistency  of  that  un- 
dying love. 

The  mother's  curse  is  softened  to  a  prayer,  the  shriek  and 
wail  are  mellowed  to  a  moan,  and  now  she  sinks  into  • 
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momentary  trance,  and  sees  and  feels  her  darling  on  her 
bosom,  and  hears  the  low  word,  *'  love,  love,  love,"  as  a  sweet 
melody  in  her  ears. 

Eternal  love  is  life's  eternal  pledge.  The  conscious  child 
leaps  jubilant  on  her  arm,  and  his  whole  form  flushes  with  a 
transfiguring  delight  which  thrills  and  flutters  to  his  utmost 
limbs,  as  a  quick  gladness  flutters  in  the  mortal  face. 

And  now  the  angels  lead  him  to  their  bowers,  for  the  heart 
of  the  pained  mother  has  felt  the  eternity  of  love,  and  thence 
the  certainty  of  life. 

It  is  not  a  faith,  but  it  is  a  feelihg  ;  it  is  not  an  outward  con- 
sciousness, but  the  retained  conscious  influence  of  an  inward 
impression,  which,  though  lost  in  form,  still  masters  all  her 
soul  in  its  essence. 

No  positive  consciousness  of  any  presence  goes  with  her, 
but  a  deep  sense  of  central  good,  a  feeling  that  all  is  well — 
somehow  and  where,  to  be  made  manifest — attests  the  holy 
influence  of  her  angel  boy,  and  shows  how  even  in  that  far-off 
age  the  souls  of  men  were  led  by  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

A  poet  sits  by  the  shore  of  that  primeval  sea  which  once 
beat  on  the  wild  Armenian  hills,  before  the  valleys  and  plains 
of  Palestine  rose  from  the  weltering  waters,  fat  with  the  slime 
of  immcrial  ages.  The  cedared  mountains  stretch  away  to 
illimitable  distances,  losing  their  purple  crests  in  the  descend- 
ing heavens,  and  the  blue  sea  rolls  ridgy  and  whitening,  and 
mingled  by  times  with  angry  green  and  black,  where  the 
homeless  west-wind  howls  like  a  forsaken  soul  in  the  deserts 
of  despair.  An  ancient  harp,  whose  frame  is  a  gigantic  shell, 
and  whose  chords  are  the  raw  fibers  of  leviathan  strung  to 
their  utmost  tension,  leans  by  his  side,  and  seems  to  ring  a 
fierce,  wild  monody  in  the  unequal  gusts,  while  the  eye  of  the 
poet  looks  far  out  over  the  waters,  with  an  intense  gaze  that 
seems  to  fathom,  not  the  blue  air  or  troubled  deep,  but  the 
great  deeps  of  time,  into  the  chambers  of  eternity.  An  awful 
Spirit,  clothed  with  sixfold  wings,  two  black  as  brooding 
thunder-clouds,  two  livid  as  the  lightning,  and  yet  two  light 
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as  the  lining  of  that  cloud  the  sun  has  touched  and  molten 
through  with  glory.  This  Spirit  broods  over  the  Prophet 
Bard,  now  with  his  black  wings  brushing  the  sun  out,  and 
anon  with  the  broad  fire-vans,  setting  the  world  aflame,  and 
now  again  smoothing  the  wrinkled  forehead  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  perturbed  bosom  of  the  deep,  with  the  wide  winnow- 
ing of  the  dove-white  twain  !  Ha,  it  is  not  the  wind  that 
sweeps  that  giant  lyre  !  There  comes  a  meaning  in  the 
measured  motion,  and  the  deep  echoes  of  a  heavy  tramp  are 
booming  from  the  rigid  strings,  touched  by  invisible  fingers. 
A  rude  wild  song  breaks  from  the  poet's  lips,  that  keep  time 
with  the  measured  tramp,  a  song  of  loss  and  triumph,  ruin 
and  restoration,  inspired  indeed  by  the  vast  Spirit  with  the 
sixfold  wings  who  stands  above  him,  dimly  touching  the 
dilated  retina  of  his  inward  eye,  and  faintly  fluttering  the  quick 
chords  of  his  consciousness. 

It  is  coming  !  coming  I  coming  ! 
A  day  of  doom  !  a  day  of  gloom  I 
A  terrible  and  memorable  Day. 

Hills  shall  dissolve  and  the  mountains  melt, 

And  the  great  sea  burst  from  its  adamant  belt, 

And  drown  the  wail  of  a  world  of  crime, 

In  its  reeking  slime,  with  a  wrath  divine ; 

And  dro>vn  the  wail  of  a  world  of  woe. 

In  one  wild  flow,  and  overflow  ! 

On  that  terrible  and  memorable  Day. 

It  is  coming  !  coming  !  coming  ! 

A  day  of  change,  a  day  more  strange, 

A  wonderful  and  memorable  Day. 

From  the  hollow  deeps  as  a  beryl-cup, 
Red  tongues  shall  lick  this  mighty  sea  up, 
And  the  sea-green  grass  shall  rock  like  the  sea 
Over  the  lea  where  the  wild  waves  be ; 
And  man's  old  wrath  burn  on  and  bum, 
As  it  burned  l^efore,  with  a  red  return 
In  that  wonderful  and  memorable  Day. 
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It  is  coining  !   coming  !  coming  ! 
A  day  of  right,  a  day  of  light, 
A  beautiful  and  memorable  Day. 

Old  hatred  and  crime,  and  oppression  shall  die, 

Young  love  glow  in  beauty,  from  lip,  cheek  and  eye. 

And  a  song  of  delight,  a  delightful  life  song, 

Now  faint,  and  now  strong,  shall  leap  out  and  along. 

And  man  be  restored  to  his  innocent  prime, 

A  being  divine,  as  his  Maker  divine. 

In  that  beautiful  and  memorable  Day  ! 

As  that  song  ends,  the  dark  wings  are  folded  over,  the 
lurid  and  the  white  wings  only  fan  the  rippling  air  into  a  lull, 
and  the  ruffled  soul  of  the  Poet  into  a  holy  calm.  Almost  he 
knows  that  a  spirit  has  breathed  the  gift  of  prophecy  into  his 
broken  dream,  and  sunshine  and  water,  and  wind  are  vital 
with  all  that  uncertain  spiritual  influence  which  he  feels. 

It  is  thus  in  all  ages  that  this  gospel  has  had  its  witnesses, 
sometimes  unconscious  of  the  power  that  moves  them,  yet 
doing  well  the  work  of  superior  beings,  sometimes  aware  of 
the  very  forms  that  rise  aloft  in  startling  grandeur,  or  surpris- 
ing beauty ;  or  even  in  darker  hours,  of  those  awful  figures 
which  have  made  the  all-prevalent  faith  in  devils  coexistent 
with  the  faith  in  Spirits  of  God. 

That  comfort  which  comes  even  to  untaught  souls,  when 
pouring  their  wild  wail  over  the  dead,  is  an  imperishable  wit- 
ness of  the  faith.  How  the  old  heart  puts  out  new  tendrils, 
yearning  toward  the  dark  with  a  blind  necessity,  as  dungeon 
plants  lean  to  the  single  ray  that  pierces  their  night  !  The 
bereaved  are  never  quite  bereft,  while  reason  lasts,  for 
hope  survives  however  dimly  seen,  and  still  says  there  is 
something  for  them  yet,  still  something  more  for  that  undy- 
ing love  to  rest  upon. 

When  the  Tree  would  let  go  its  hold  upon  its  leaf,  it  pre- 
pares for  the  change  by  loosening  the  tough  fibers,  cell  by 
cell,  till  it  drops  without  violence  and  floats  away.  There  is 
maturity. 
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But  no  heart's  love  was  ever  mature.  Dearer  and  dearer 
to  the  last  breath  grows  the  beloved,  and  nature  lends  no 
merciful  relaxation  of  the  strong  fibers  of  fellowship,  as  she 
ought  if  here  was  a  finality,  as  with  the  individual  leaf. 

But  nature  never  works  in  vain.  If  she  put  out  tendrils 
from  the  growing  vine,  her  intent  is  that  they  shall  cling. 

When  she  creates  relations,  it  is  that  they  shall  hold  as  long 
as  the  chords  hold  which  unite  them. 

The  loves  of  the  birds  and  beasts  cease  when  their  definite 
purpose  ends.  The  passions  of  men  burn  out  when  their 
work  is  done.  The  love  of  earthly  life  itself  wears  away 
with  the  decaying  earthly  faculties,  till  in  all  natural  deaths 
the  feeling  of  readiness  comes  as  fast  as  the  change  itself. 

But  not  so  with  the  higher  loves.  They  never  let  go.  The 
first  departed  is  the  best  beloved,  and  the  dead  are  ever  dear. 
Nature  reverses  the  method  of  her  action  ;  when  she  means  to 
end,  she  changes. 

To  the  final  change  she  prepares  the  way  by  relaxing  the 
ties  which  hold  the  transient  to  the  permanent,  the  going-to, 
the  remaining ;  but  when  she  means  futurity  and  not  finality, 
she  strengthens  the  ties  as  she  lengthens  them,  and  the  de- 
parted go  hence  more  loved  and  dearer  than  before. 

This  universal  feeling  is  radical  spiritualism,  and  but  a  lit- 
tle process  of  reasoning  would  convert  the  feeling  into  faith, 
and  the  faith  into  demonstration  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
For  no  man  who  did  not  believe  this  whole  world  to  be  one 
monstrous  mockery,  the  work  of  deliberate  cruelty  and  re- 
fined diabolism,  could  notice  such  a  significant  arrangement 
without  seeing  there  the  angelic  finger  of  God's  providence 
pointing  forward  to  man's  reunion,  or  better  still,  to  man's 
unbroken  fellowship. 
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AN  ANGEL  LEADING  THE  WAY. 

BY  BELLE  BUSH. 

*'  He  who  laughs  at  any  living  hope, 

Or  aspiration  of  the  human  soul, 

Is  jdst  so  many  stages  less  than  God, 

That  universal  and  all-sided  Love." 

Alexander  Stmtk^ 

"Oh  !  please  do  n*t  tramp  on  the  pretty  blue  flowers,"* 

Said  an  innocent  child  one  day, 
As  I  walked  with  her  in  the  glad  Spring  hours, 

Through  a  flower-enamelled  way. 
Violets  gay  in  our  pathway  lay, 

But  I  heeded  not  their  light, 
Nor  the  lovely  bloom,  nor  the  sweet  perfume, 

They  were  yielding  us  day  and  night. 

I  carelessly  trod  on  the  gifts  of  God, 

And  sighed  as  I  passed  along. 
Oh  !  dreary  and  old,  how  weary  and  cold 

Is  earth  to  my  heart  of  song  ! 
I  had  counted  the  joys  of  the  past,  and  wept 

O'er  the  graves  of  departed  years. 
Till  shadows  dark  to  my  heart  had  crept, 

And  earth  was  a  **  vale  of  tears." 

Oh,  weary  world  !  oh,  dreary  world  I  ■ 

I  cried  as  I  passed  along. 
Where  are  the  flowers,  and  the  sunny  bowers 

You  pictured  to  me  in  song  ? 
Down,  down  in  the  grave  of  my  youth  and  love. 

Their  ashes  repose  to-day, 
But  tell  me,  oh  !  earthy  and  ye  skies  above, 

My  beautiful y  where  are  they  ? 

*  These  are  the  exact  words  used  by  a  little  girl  with  whom  I  was  walking  one 
Spring  morning,  down  a  garden  walk  bordered  with  blue  violets,  upon  some  of 
which  I  inadvertently  stepped. 
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They  are  gone,  all  gone,  and  I  tread  alone, 

A  weary  and  darkened  way  ; 
Oh,  lovely  world  !  oh,  fair,  bright  world  ! 

Why  did  you  pass  away  ? 
Tell  me,  oh  !  winds  and  ye  answering  waves, 

Where  their  radiant  spirits  fled, 
Whose  forms  we  laid  in  the  cold  dark  graves, 

In  the  homes  of  the  voiceless  dead  ?. 

Ye  answer  me  not,  from  cave  or  grot, 

By  winds,  or  the  rolling  tide ; 
I  only  know,  it  was  long  ago 

They  lived,  and  loved,  and  died 
Thus  I  sighed  in  my  grief  and  pride, 

Unheeding  the  sunny  hours. 
And  the  lovely  bloom,  and  the  sweet  perfume. 

Of  the  delicate  star-eyed  flowers. 

I  carelessly  trod  on  the  gifts  of  God, 

And  sighed  as  I  passed  along. 
Oh,  weary  world  !  oh,  desolate  world  I 

Thou  art  cold  to  my  heart  of  song. 
"  Oh  I  please  do  n't  tramp  on  the  pretty  blue  flowers," 

Said  the  innocent  child  once  more, 
With  a  voice  whose  pleading,  mysterious  power, 

Seemed  born  of  some  heart's  deep  lore. 

I  stepped  aside  from  the  flowery  path, 

When  lo !  from  her  eyes  of  blue, 
A  light  I  have  dreamed  that  an  Angel's  hath. 

Shone  tearfully  struggling  through. 
Then  I  saw  her  stoop,  and  with  tender  hand 

Lift  up  from  its  lowly  bed, 
A  flower  that  was  lying  half  buried  in  sand, 

Crushed  down  by  my  careless  tread. 

"Ah,  poor  little  flowerie ! "  she  pityingly f 

And  laid  the  bruised  form  in  her  hand, 
Then  tenderly  raising  its  low  drooping  he 

Her  tears  washed  it  free  from  the  sand 
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And  the  timid  thing,  with  its  eyes  of  Spring, 
Looked  upward  and  seemingly  smiled. 

While  a  sunbeam  bright,  from  the  founts  of  Light, 
Kissed  the  brow  of  the  innocent  child. 

Then  I  saw  where  I  trod  were  the  gifts  of  God 

In  daily  munificence  spread ; 
Only  each  hour,  like  the  timid  flower, 

They  were  crushed  by  my  careless  tread. 
'T  was  a  beautiful  lesson  the  dear  child  taught 

In  her  innocent  artless  way, 
And  one  that  came  with  a  blessing  fraught, 

To  live  in  my  heart  alway. 

For  a  vision  bright  to  my  mortal  sight, 

Like  a  ship  from  over  the  sea, 
Dawned  on  my  gaze  thro*  a  golden  haze, 

And  showed  me  her  destiny. 
She  stood  before  me  a  woman  grown. 

All  lovely  in  face  and  form, 
But  motherless,  out  on  the  cold  world  thrown 

In  a  blinding,  pitiless  storm, — 

A  storm  of  fate  more  merciless  far 

Than  a  tempest  of  rain  or  sleet ; 
For  her  heart  saw  only  one  waning  star, 

While  snares  were  beneath  her  feet 
Then  I  saw  her  roaming  the  streets  at  night, 

So  weary,  and  sad,  and  lone. 
That  I  heard  in  the  hush  of  the  still  starlight. 

Her  desolate  heart  make  moan. 

Then  I  knew  she  had  loved  and  had  been  betrayed, 

But  I  read  in  her  eyes  of  blue, 
A  look  of  innocent  trust  that  said, 

To  love  and  to  God  I  am  true. 
And  I  seemed  to  hear  in  the  ether  clear, 

The  rush  of  a  viewless  throng. 
And  heard  a  sound  from  the  deep  profound, 

Repeating  her  childish  song. 
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It  rose  with  the  chimes  of  the  midnight  houi, 

And  said  to  the  hearts  at  strife : 
"  Oh,  please  do  n't  tramp  on  the  pretty  blue  flowers, 

In  the  paths  of  human  life. 
Then  I  saw  her  turn  with  a  pleading  eye 

To  the  crowds  in  the  city  street, 
Seeming  to  ask  of  each  passer  by, 

A  rest  for  her  weary  feet. 

And  I  saw  a  woman  with  raiment  white 

Gently  her  footsteps  stay. 
And  I  knew  she  was  safe  from  the  storm  that  night. 

For  an  Angel  was  leading  the  way. 
The  vision  faded ;  we  wandered  on. 

The  dream  of  the  years  went  by, 
But  we  met  no  more  on  the  sunny  shore. 

The  innocent  child  and  I. 

But  oft  since  then  I  have  felt  the  power 

Of  her  words  in  my  heart  astir  ; 
And  I  never  look  on  a  biue-eyed  flower, 

But  I  tenderly  think  of  her. 
And  whenever  the  eyes  of  an  innocent  child 

Look  lovingly  into  my  own, 
My  heart  by  that  scene  is  again  beguiled, 

And  I  list  to  the  Angel- tone. 

Ah  !  the  world  hath  fairer  and  brighter  grown 

For  the  lesson  she  taught  to  me, 
Till  I  hear  no  more  the  murmur  and  moan, 

For  souls  that  were  lost  at  sea — 
The  infinite  sea,  where  ships  set  sail 

But  never  come  back  to  shore, 
Except  in  dreams  like  a  phanloni  pale, 

That  the  midnight  has  ferried  o'er. 

No  more  I  tread  on  the  gifts  outspread 

In  the  path  where  my  feel  may  be. 
Or  dream  that  the  loving,  tiie  beautiful 

Can  never  come  back 
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No  more  I  thrill  to  the  plaintive  lore 

I  sang  in  my  heart  that  day, 
Saying,  oh,  earth !  and  ye  skies  of  mirth ! 

My  beautiful  I  where  are  they  ? 

• 

For  I  know  they  live  in  the  "Better  Land," 

In  the  gardens  of  love  and  song, 
And  I  see  by  the  light  from  the  farther  strand, 

That  my  bark  will  be  there  ere  long. 
And  I  know  there  are  times  when  the  distant  chimes 

Of  the  spirit-bells  I  hear, 
And  voices  low,  that  come  and  go. 

To  tell  me  "  the  loved  are  near." 

So  I  work  and  wait  for  the  garden  gate 

To  turn  on  its  golden  hinge ; 
I  cheerfully  wait,  tho'  I  read  my  fate. 

In  the  evening's  purple  tinge. 
I  know  the  sun  of  my  life  will  set. 

And  the  world  move  on  the  same ; 
Friends  will  be  gay,  and  perhaps  forget 

I  e'er  had  a  place  or  name. 

But  I  do  not  fear,  I  have  this  to  cheer. 

No  matter  how  far  I  stray, 
On  sea  or  on  shore,  I  can  sing  the  lore. 

There 's  an  Angel  leading  the  way. 
Oh !  oft  the  voice  of  its  singing  breaks. 

Like  a  dream  on  my  listening  ear, 
Stilling  my  heart  when  it  plains  and  aches 

With  songs  of  the  loftiest  cheer ; 

Oft  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  throng. 

With  the  patter  of  hurrying  feet. 
They  rise,  like  a  flute-note,  sweet  and  strong. 

With  a  musical  swell  and  beat. 
That  Angel-voice, — "  the  persuasive  voice," 

Wanders  the  wide  world  o'er, 
And  seems  to  say  to  each  heart  to-day, 

Rejoice  with  the  loved  once  more. 
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It  rises  and  falls,  yet  ever  it  calls, 

And  seems  to  each  soul  to  speak : 
Saying  to  man,  "'t  is  the  nobler  plan 

To  guard  and  protect  the  weak. 
"  Then  know,  O  mortals  of  high  estate, 

That  the  truth  shall  outlast  your  gold. 
And  love  with  the  living,  the  good  and  great, 

Can  neither  be  bought  nor  sold. 

And  when  for  pelf  you  have  bartered  self. 

Then  say  in  your  palmiest  hours, 
I  have  carelessly  trod  on  the  gifts  of  God, 

His  beautiful  Spirit-flowers. 
"  When  you  look  with  scorn  on  a  dusky  brow, 

Or  on  hands  made  hard  with  toil. 
Then  the  pure  white  6uds  of  the  heart  bend  low. 

Till  their  petals  are  stained  with  soil. 

When  you  turn  a  slave  from  the  *  greed  of  gain" 

To  bend  to  the  *  lust  for  power,* 
Ah  !  then  you  may  list  for  the  Angel-strain, 

And  sigh  for  the  bruised  flower. 
"  Oh  !  free  as  the  air  and  the  light  of  Heaven, 

Will  be  the  rich  gifts  of  the  earth." 
When  men  shall  learn  from  these  lessons  given, 

What  a  living  soul  is  worth, — 

What  its  hope,  its  trust,  its  rest  in  joy, 

And  that  holiest  gift  of  God, 
Pure  love,  that  no  one  can  ever  destroy 

Though  he  trample  it  into  the  sod 
O  friends !  O  brothers  and  sisters  true  ! 

O  resolute  hearts  of  youth ! 
Make  way  for  all  who  would  toil  with  you, 

In  the  whitening  fields  of  Truth. 

From  far  and  near  let  the  words,  ^^good  cheer i^ 

"  God-speed"  to  you  toilers  all ! 
Be  heard  to  fall  like  a  "bugle-call" 

On  hearts  that  have  dropped  their  thralL 
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Say  not  of  one,  he  is  little  worth, 

Or  his  zeal  ill-timed  and  vain, 
For  the  grandest  plans  have  an  humble  birth 

From  a  thought  in  a  toiling  brain. 

"  There 's  strength  in  Union,"  and  love  will  ne'er 

Enkindle  the  fires  of  strife. 
Or  crush  out  hope  with  a  laugh  or  sneer 

When  it  brightens  another's  life. 
It  never  will  tread  on  the  gifts  outspread 

By  a  bountiful  Father^ s  hand, 
But  gratefully  gives  what  li  freely  receives. 

As  waves  give  their  pearls  to  the  sand. 

O  Manhood !  Womanhood  !  fair  to  see, 

Will  thy  equal  lives  appear 
When  none  shall  say  what  thy  work  must  be  ? 

And  neither  shall  serve  through  fear. 
But  the  ages  are  long,  and  the  work  begun, 

Seems  often  to  lag  behind, 
Yet  we  know  that  the  right  is  the  central  Sun, 

Attracting  and  swaying  each  mind. 

Though  some  may  swing  from  their  arc  and  bring 

Disorder,  and  grief,  and  sin. 
Yet  we  hear  sweet  voices  from  heaven  that  sing, 

The  Father  yAW  gather  them  in. 
Thus  through  my  life  with  its  toil  and  strife 

Runs  the  golden  thread  of  my  lay, — 
To  every  soul  there 's  a  bright'ning  goal, 

And  an  Angel  to  lead  the  way. 

Seminary,  Belviderb,  N.  J. 


JTJe  (^itox  at  gome^ 


SALUTATORY. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  PROGRESS: 

REVOLUTIONS  are  thoughts  endowed  with  life  and 
locomotion.  Some  revolutions  proceed  in  a  noiseless 
manner,  so  as  really  to  endanger  no  human  interest ;  and 
these,  especially,  are  most  potent.  Like  the  gravitation  that 
moves  worlds,  these  silent  forces  are  greater  in  their  develop- 
ment, and  far  more  lasting  in  their  effects,  than  the  shock  that 
rends  a  continent,  and  rocks  the  globe  to  its  center.  The 
boom  of  thunders  and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  sea  shake  the 
audience-chamber  of  the  soul,  but  a  silent  thought  has  power 
to  move  the  soul  itself.  The  waves  rise  and  beat  the  un- 
yielding shore;  the  impassable  walls  of  the  ocean  remain, 
but  the  angry  billows  fall,  recede,  and  disappear.  In  like 
manner  do  great  facts  and  principles  resist  the  elements  of 
passion  and  prejudice  through  all  ages.  Like  bold  prom- 
ontories, from  which  we  look  out  above  life's  troubled  sea, 
they  are  left  unmoved  when  the  elemental  strife  is  over. 

Too  long  already  has  the  idolatrous  world  deified  the  at- 
tribute of  brute  force,  and  sought  for  the  noblest  examples  of 
heroism  among  its  military  animals.  The  deeds  of  kingly 
warriors,  who  have  never  ceased  to  immolate  Humanity  in 
their  conquests  ;  the  legends  of  blind  superstition  and  religious 
strife ;  the  bloody  stories  of  the  crusaders,  and  the  savage 
villainies  of  reputed  saints,  whom  fear  consecrated  and  tradition 
invested  with  Divine  authority  ;  these  have  too  often  been 
the  themes  on  which  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  orator,  the 
poet,  the  musician,  and  the   historian,   have  their 

noblest  powers.     But  the  world  shall  yet  rer  his 

sad  delirium,  and  the  human  mind  and  hear^  no 

more.     The  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  the  swift  I  ait 
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changes  to  come.  Great  events  slumber  in  the  womb  of  the 
Future,  but  their  shadowy  outlines  now  fall  on  the  prescient 
soul.  A  little  while  and  the  revealing  Angel  shall  wake  the 
sleepers  and  renew  the  world. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Earth  was  new  and  Humanity  was 
young,  Despotism  set  his  unhallowed  foot  on  the  image  of 
the  living  God  I  But  we  live  in  revolutionary  times,  and  the 
reign  of  tyranny  draws  to  a  close.  Yet  not  chiefly  by  the 
power  of  fierce  embattled  legions  are  these  changes  to  be 
wrought.  No  !  But  truth,  like  lightnings,  shall  rain  from 
heaven  on  perjured  priests  and  kings,  until  a  mortal  palsy  shall 
smite  the  tyrant's  arm,  and  seize  the  dying  brain  and  heart. 
The  avenger  of  all  human  wrongs  is  at  hand,  whose  sword  is 
Justice  ;  whose  royal  habiliments  are  Liberty  and  Love  ;  and 
whose  followers  are  the  immortal  ministers  of  Light. 

The  dying  prayer  of  Goethe  is  emphatically  answered  in 
our  time.  We  have  more  light  now,  and  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  intricate  mysteries  of  being.  We  look  through  the 
material  forms  of  the  world  and  perceive  their  spiritual  es- 
sences. We  discover  that  in  the  most  ethereal  elements  reside 
the  dynamic  forces  of  Nature.  In  the  last  analysis  all  the 
powers  of  the  Universe  are  invisible  and  spiritual.  With  this 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  power,  wc  can  do  far  more  with 
essential  principles  and  inspired  ideas  than  the  ancients  ever 
did  with  battering-rams  and  battle-axes.  The  true  reformer 
arms  himself  with  these  subtle  implements — he  wields  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  truly  great  men  of  this,  and  indeed 
of  every  age,  are  those  who  smite  the  powers  of  evil  by  the 
force  of  great  moral  principles.  Such  men  are  great,  in  a 
divine  sense,  because  they  make  mankind  far  better  and 
happier.  Strike  boldly,  then,  at  thy  brother's  error,  but  be 
persuaded  to  lay  thy  hand  gently  on  his  Manhood. 

The  advent  of  Spiritualism  and  its  rapid  growth,  present 
an  amazing  phenomenon  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind. 
With  no  recognized  individual  founder ;  without  the  prestige 
of  illustrious  names  among  its  early  disciples  ;  without  seek- 
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ing  any  alliance  with  the  powers  of  government ;  with  no 
ordained  ministry ;  without  so  much  as  an  organization  of  the 
believers  ;  deridecl  by  pantheistic  philosophers  ;  shut  out  of 
the  schools  of  modern  science  ;  and  anathematized  by  the 
priesthood  of  a  Fashion  and  Mammon  worshiping  Church, 
Spiritualism — in  a  very  few  years — has  made  its  way  through- 
out the  world,  not  even  stopping  at  the  outposts  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  invisible  missionaries  have  made  themselves  at  home 
alike  before  kings  and  cardinals,  savans  and  savages — on  the 
four  Continents  and  among  the  distant  Islands  of  the  sea. 
To-day  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  surely 
demolishing  the  superstitions  of  the  ignorant ;  quieting  the 
fears  of  timid  mortals,  and  scattering  forever  the  vain  specu- 
lations and  foolish  devices  of  popular  skepticism.  Its  radiant 
image  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the  best  literature  of  the  age  ; 
its  message  of  mercy  has  softened  the  tone  of  the  pulpit,  and 
stifled  the  thunders  of  Sinai ;  the  press  either  speaks  with 
becoming  civility  or  it  is  silent ;  while  the  clear  light  that 
Spiritualism  reflects  upon  all  the  springs  of  human  feeling, 
motive  and  action,  leads  juries  to  disagree  in  the  trial  of 
capital  offences.  Its  logic  of  love  unnerves  the  arm  of  the 
executioner,  subverts  the  duelist's  code  of  honor,  and  renders 
war  unpopular. 

Error  is  presumed  to  be  sacred  when  it  enjoys  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  ;  imbecility  and  deformity  are  usually  re- 
spected when  they  arc  generated  in  royal  bed-chambers  and 
nursed  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  but  Truth  is  sublimely  great 
when  it  stands  alone,  and  unsupported,  and  the  thought  that 
is  born  in  a  manger  may  live,  and  grow,  and  silently  conquer 
the  world.  Thus  may  we  triumph  in  the  spirit.  Too  long 
have  nations  and  races  been  led  and  governed  by  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh  and  the  selfishness  of  a  misguided  ambition.  It  is 
time  for  the  Spirit  to  assert  its  rightful  supremacy.  The  in- 
spired thinker  must  again  have  his  turn  in  the  govemr 
of  nations.  In  that  more  interior  life  where  thoug 
things,  and  moral  qualities  arc  substantial  realities,  * 
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'is  felt  and  comprehended.  A  starry  diadem  encircles  his 
brow,  and  he  wields  a  peaceful  scepter  over  the  enlightened 
and  redeemed.  Hereafter  it  shall  be  said  that  the  great  Re- 
formation commenced  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Compared 
with  this,  the  Reformation  under  Luther  was  insignificant  in 
its  principles  and  unimportant  in  its  bearing  on  the  mordi 
growth  and  spiritual  freedom  of  the  race.  That  asserted  a 
single  principle,  while  this  proposes  to  furnish  the  world  w^ith 
a  new  philosophy  of  human  nature  and  its  relations  ;  to  lend 
an  immortal  quickening  to  the  human  senses  and  all  the  pow- 
ers of  thought.  It  promises  to  enlarge,  indefinitely,  the  field 
of  investigation  and  the  boundaries  of  science  ;  to  restore  the 
lost  treasures  of  the  human  heart ;  to  spiritualize  our  worship  ; 
and  to  roll  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulcher,  that  our 
buried  hopes  may  rise  from  the  dead. 

Having  some  grave  things  to  speak  of,  we  desire  to  be 
heard.  In  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  world 
are  great  falsehoods  which  must  be  uncovered,  that  all  who 
live  a  lie  may  be  rebuked.  The  strong  oppress  the  weak  ; 
Innocence  and  Beauty  are  spoiled  by  smooth  depravity  and 
unbridled  lust ;  while  the  gilded  Juggernaut  of  wealth  rides 
over  the  prostrate  forms  of  Genius  and  Virtue.  Fashionable 
hypocrisy  appears  solemn  and  goes  to  church ;  **  the  money- 
changers **  defile  the  temples  ;  avarice  leaves  God  to  look  after 
its  *'  golden  calf;  "  priestly  hands  have  planted  the  Upas  by 
the  river  of  Life ;  and  the  wrongs  of  Forty  Centuries  find  an 
apology  at  the  altars  of  Religion. 

Of  these  things  we  must  speak  fearlessly,  but  in  love  for 
oppressed  and  misguided  Humanity.  Nor  is  this  all.  Divine 
mysteries  and  immortal  realities  yet  wait  to  be  revealed  on 
earth ;  and  the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Republics  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  actual  life  of  Man.  Personally,  we  may  fail 
as  a  translator  of  the  silent  speech  of  the  invisible  nations ; 
but  they  will  send  their  own  interpreters.  Ordinary  language 
may  be  wanting  in  flexibility,  power  and  fitness  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  fire  of  inspired  thought  may  soften  and  illumi- 
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nate  its  rigid  outlines,  and  even  melt  and  mold  its  discordant 
elements  into  music. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  what  the  world  most 
needs  is  a  record  of  our  convictions  in  our  work.  This  is  the 
demand  of  the  time,  and  my  friends  are  those  who  hear  me 
for  this  cause.  Our  chief  object  should  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  world's  best  conceptions  in  its  institutions.  We  come  to 
actualize  our  ideal.  The  times  are  auspicious  and  we  are  in 
earnest.  The  very  ground  about  us  is  covered  with  the  essen- 
tial elements,  and  the  viewless  air  is  alive  with  the  dynamic 
forces  required  in  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  Spirit- 
ual Temple  of  the  Ages.  The  light  of  all  eras  shall  illuminate 
its  open  portals,  and  the  superior  effulgence  of  the  Spirit 
World  glorify  the  sanctuary.  Our  philosophy  must  cover  the 
nature  and  relations  of  all  material  and  spiritual  existences, 
and  our  science  demand  the  liberty  of  the  Universe.  For  our 
faith  we  claim  a  holy  alliance  with  Nature  and  Reason.  On  this 
basis — in  a  reverential  spirit — we  come  to  rear  the  Church  of 
the  Future.  It  must  be  neither  a  nursery  of  vain  pride  and 
arbitrary  power ;  a  display  of  fashion  and  ambition  ;  a  theater 
for  the  performance  of  solemn  ceremonies  ;  a  museum  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  old  manuscripts  and  fossil  re- 
mains ;  nor  a  sarcophagus  for  spiritually  dead  men.  On  the 
contrary, — it  must  be  quick  with  all  vital  principles,  living 
thoughts,  and  unselfish  deeds.  The  devotee  will  neither  ex- 
haust his  energies  nor  wear  out  his'  sandals  on  the  old  road  to 
Jordan  ;  but  he  will  go  directly  to  the  river  of  life  to  celebrate 
his  baptism  ;  while  in  the  true  heart  and  illuminated  mind  will 
be  the  altars  of  its  universal  worship. 

Verily,  this  shall  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Hu- 
manity, and  its  holy  sacraments  shall  be  feasts  of  charity  given 
to  the  poor.  It  will  neither  depend  on  the  **  broken  cisterns  " 
of  the  ancients,  nor  on  the  dispensaries  of  modern  theologi- 
cal doctors  for  living  water ;  but  within  the  soul  of  every  true 
spiritual  disciple  shall  be  the  **  well  of  water  springing  up  in- 
to everlasting  life."      Our  communion  seasons  will  be  hours 
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of  silent  meditation,  when,  by  the  subtile  chemistry  of  souls, 
the  spirit  blends  with  all  kindred  natures.  With  such  a  faith 
and  worship,  it  becomes  us  to  be  earnest  without  dogmatism, 
religious  without  cant,  and  free  without  irreverence.  With 
one  accord  let  us  build  and  consecrate  such  a  Temple,  and 
bring  our  sacrifices  to  the  altar. 

Hereafter  we  shall  not  venerate,  above  all  else,  the  crum- 
bling relics  of  the  Past.  Not  lifeless  things  from  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  sepulchers  do  we  fold  to  our  hearts  ;  but  forms 
of  living  beauty,  inspired  with  divine  affections,  and  radiant 
with  the  freshness  of  an  immortal  youth.  The  Angel  of  the 
Spiritual  Dispensation  walks  unveiled  in  our  midst.  At  his 
approach  the  fires  are  rekindled  on  altars  that  were  cold  and 
deserted.  In  this  benign  presence  Spring  encircles  the  year. 
Perennial  flowers  blossom  in  his  footprints,  and  exhale  their 
fragrance  over  the  dismal  solitudes,  and  unnumbered  graves. 
He  touches  the  restless  and  sorrowing  heart,  and  it  is  full  of 
peace.  He  breathes  into  our  souls,  and  life  and  love  be- 
come one^  not  in  the  etymology  of  our  speech  alone,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Friends  of  Progress !  we  are  rapidly  approaching  great 
crises  in  governmental  affairs,  and  in  the  religious  institutions 
of  all  civilized  nations.  America  to-day  presents  a  grand 
eclecticism  of  Peoples,  Arts,  Sciences  and  Industries  ;  and  she 
is  destined  to  become  the  luminous  center  from  which  light 
will  radiate  tp  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  for  the  existing 
generation  to  begin  the  work  of  organizing  the  mundane  in- 
strumentalities for  this  wide  diffusion  of  light  and  knowledge. 
We  feel  that  the  time  for  action  has  come,  and  that  the  capa- 
city for  important  achievements  is  imminent  and  visible  in  the 
period.  The  field  of  labor  is  before  us,  and  our  objects  are 
defined.  Not  unlike  the  promises  of  success,  are  **  the  signs 
of  the  times."  The  four  winds  are  made  eloquent  with  the 
earnest  words  that  daily  come  to  us  with  assurances  of  pro- 
found sympathy  and  active  cooperation.  The  names  of  all 
such  shall  have  a  place  among  the  builders  of  the  new  Church 
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and  State.  Honor  to  all  true  men  and  women,  whose  position, 
in  this  great  Era,  is  defined  by  the  clear  light  in  which  they 
stand.  Friends  !  you  are  doing  good  service  in  a  noble  com- 
pany— a  multitude  that  no  man  may  be  able  to  number,  and 
of  which  not  even  the  Angels  of  Heaven  shall  be  ashamed. 
All  hail !  Far  over  the  broad  spaces  that  separate  our  mortal 
shadows,  I  greet  your  earnest  spirits  To-day,  and  recognize 
your  immediate  presence. 


INSANITY  OF  POLITICS. 

•*  Get  thee  glass  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
•  To  see  things  thou  dost  not." 

IT  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  political  life  in  this  country 
is  deeply  depraved.  Our  leading  politicians  are  far  less 
devoted  to  correct  principles  than  to  the  interests  of  personal 
ambition.  Few  among  them  merit  any  high  distinction  as  re- 
formers. They  are  poor  blind  guides  whose  shameful  career 
terminates  in  darkness  and  desolation.  Where  are  those  fixed 
stars  that  once  illuminated  the  political  heavens  ?  Many  of 
our  present  leaders  are  rather  wandering  lights  in  the  national 
firmament,  whose  very  eccentric  orbits  even  the  wisest  of  our 
political  astrologers  may  not  determine.  Or,  they  are  mere 
ignes  fatuif  that  bewilder  and  mislead  the  traveler.  Such 
men  are  rarely  either  united  by  noble  sympathies,  pledged  to 
any  improved  political  policy,  or  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a 
pure  and  lofty  patriotism.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  often 
homogeneous  only  in  a  common  feeling  of  bitterness,  the  un- 
bridled lust  of  power,  and  the  exercise  of  their  destructive 
propensities.  Our  local  and  national  politics  are  a  Dead  Sea 
of  corruption  that  no  agitation  can  purify.     There  is  mortal 
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poison  in  the  bitter  waters  ;  and  the  upas  that  blooms  along 
the  shor.e  loads  the  very  atmosphere  with  invisible  shafts  of 
death. 

It  is  true  there  are  several  natural  causes  of  national  in- 
harmony  and  sectional  strife.  We  have  a  vast  territory  ;  our 
interests  are  widely  diversified  ;  and  we  have  a  mixed  and 
restless  population,  never  content  with  the  present,  but  always 
grasping  after  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  But  beyond  all 
these  are  numerous  sources  of  political  injustice  and  partisan 
hostility.  If  an  honest  man  chances  to  be  elevated  to  some 
high  position  ;  if  we  have  a  magistrate  who  is  dispassionate, 
self-poised,  and  just  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  he  is  quite 
sure  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  dogs  of  contending  factions. 
Swarms  of  political  parasites  fasten  upon  him  and  defile  the 
magisterial  ermine  with  the  foul  slime  of  their  own  iniquities. 
Vampires  from  the  realms  of  political  perdition  seize  him. 
They  must  live  by  extracting  the  elements  of  a  superior  life. 
How  can  the  restless  knaves  be  still  ?  Such  lively  and  ir- 
reverent souls  would  not  be  quiet  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Of  course  they  would  scarcely  find  anything  there  suited  to 
their  peculiar  tastes ;  and,  very  likely,  their  ambition  might 
suggest  a  reconstruction  of  the  divine  economy  of  the  country. 
The  modest  sense  of  propriety  that  always  covered  the  naked 
truth,  might  prompt  them  to  criticise  the  scanty  costumes  of 
the  Angels.  Or,  some  enterprising  journalist,  just  arrived, 
might  start  a  New  Jerusalem  organ,  or  get  up  a  party  to  con- 
trol the  celestial  administration. 

Intriguing  politicians  are  subject  to  several  infirmities,  such 
as  obliquity  of  vision  and  paralysis  of  the  conscience.  They 
have  also  a  mania  for  office,  as  imperative  as  if  it  were  sup- 
ported jure  divino.  They  also  suffer  from  the  tenderness  of 
the  pericranium,  and,  according  to  Shakespeare,  have  the 
scurvy.  But  they  seldom  exhibit  any  abnormal  delicacy  or 
irritability  of  the  cuticle,  the  epidermis  of  an  old,  unscrupulous 
politician  being  thick  (dry,  of  course),  and  so  indurated  as  to 
resemble  a  "hard  shell.*'     Indeed,  this  is  the  peculiar  armor 
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that  the  necessities  of  our  depraved  political  warfare  render 
indispensable.  .The  empty  aspirants  for  public  recognition, 
and  the  gamblers  for  official  distinctions,  must  not  be  too  im- 
pressible. Loss  of  sensibility  may,  therefore,  be  esteemed  to 
be  a  good  preparation  for  a  vulgar  politician.  He  must  be 
a  tough  subject,  indeed,  if  he  would  follow  the  devious  ways 
wherein  many  travel.  All  who  had  rather  "rule  in  hell  than 
serve  in  heaven  '*  should  be  fitted  for  their  own  place  and  pre- 
pared for  their  master's  service.  Let  the  **  itching  palm  "  be 
scratched  ;  and  such  as  have  the  itch  peculiar  to  a  large  class 
of  American  politicians,  should  not  pause  at  the  smell  of 
sulphur  and  the  touch  of  fire.  Carbolic  acid  is  a  good  disin- 
fectant; but  there  are  depths  of  degradation  and  sinks  of 
uncleanness  in  our  political  life  that  can  only  be  cleansed  by 
the  process  of  combustion.  It  is  written,  **  The  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work." 

The  composition  of  our  political  parties  is  often  so  hetero- 
geneous, and  the  elements  so  completely  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  mutual  antagonism,  that  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and  the 
philosopher,  sicken  at  the  contemplation.  No  deformity  can 
exceed  the  vile  distortions  of  political  character  in  America. 
"  Paradise  Lost"  and  Dante's  Vision  of  the  Inferno,  are  re- 
deemed by  their  sublimity.  Such  conceptions  of  exalted 
genius  inspire  a  feeling  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  disgust. 
They  are  the  very  poetry  of  hell  compared  with  the  vile  prose 
of  our  political  pandemonium,  around  which  Cerberus  lifts 
his  hundred  heads  and  barks  at  every  honest  man.  Such 
compacts  maybe  fitly  symbolized  by  the  **  bond  of  iniquity," 
the  contents  of  **  the  witches'  caldron,"  and  the  herd  of 
swine  into  which  the  demons  entered.  We  have  all  read  the 
story  of  Arnold's  treason  ;  but  he  had  no  country  to  betray. 
Others  have  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  there  are  bold  apostates 
and  political  Iscariots  in  our  country,  compared  with  who*** 
treacherous  deeds  the  literal  history  of  Benedict  Arnold 
holy  memory. 

Vol.  I.— 9 


SPIRITUAL    BALLOONERY. 

THERE  is  a  class  of  religious  teachers  who  approach  the 
spiritual  heaven  as  a  man  goes  up  in  a  balloon.  When- 
ever their  spirits  are  exalted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overcome 
the  strong  terrestrial  gravitation  ;  in  other  words,  when  they 
are  sufficiently  inflated^  they  ascend  into  aerial  regions,  and 
go  angling  after  Spirits  and  Angels.  But  they  seldom  stay 
long  up  there,  owing  to  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  earthly 
nature.  As  soon  as  their  gas  is  exhausted  they  inevitably 
come  down  in  a  hurry.  If  such  people  have  been  wakeful 
enough,  during  their  spiritual  peregrinations,  to  have  made 
any  discoveries,  they  generally  lose  sight  of  the  same  on  their 
way  back,  and  so  at  last  we  find  them  empty. 

Now  it  appears  that  a  result  not  altogether  unlike  this  has 
followed  Mr.  Beecher's  heavenly  excursions.  It  is  said  he 
knocked  hell  out  of  his  creed  some  time  ago,  not  leaving  so 
much  as  a  single  rafter  for  the  Plutonian  birds  to  roost  upon. 
The  Universalists  were  greatly  elated,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  at  length  the  millennium  had  dawned.  Then  he  began  to 
preach  Spiritualism,  apparently  in  sober  earnest.  The  secular 
press  reported  his  radical  utterances  from  week  to  week,  and 
the  evangelical  churches  were  powerfully  exercised  in  view 
of  the  new  departure.  Those  Spiritualists  who  rest  their 
faith  on  influential  names  rather  than  immutable  principles — 
on  a  mere  personality  instead  of  the  truth — were  ecstatic  in 
their  joy.  And  even  the  pine  tables  at  the  altar  of  Plymouth 
Church  performed  a  *'  round  dance  *'  before  the  distinguished 
convert,  as  David  did  **  before  the  Lord  ;  '*  and  things  in 
general  were  jubilant,  as  when  **  all  the  trees  of  the  field'* 
were  said,  in  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  to 
**  clap  their  hands  **  for  joy  !     Selah  ! 

But  the  chain  of  earthly  influence  is  strong — how  strong 
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we  may  not  say ;  but  several  men,  as  well  as  inanimate  ob- 
jects, are  wont  to  yield  to  the  sublunary  attraction.  Hence 
it  follows  that  some  people  still 

'*  Dive  at  stars  and  fasten  in  the  mud." 

The  rocket  that  goes  up,  enveloped  in  a  many-colored  flame, 
breaks  in  the  revelation  of  its  ephemeral  glory,  and  descends 
in  darkness  to  the  earth.  So  Mr.  Beecher  appears  to  go  up, 
under  the  high-pressure  of  his  inspired  moments,  and  thus 
he  comes  down  when  his  afflatus  gives  out.  According  to 
the  phonographic  reporters,  he  preached  Spiritualism  with 
pious  fervor  and  apostolic  unction  ;  but,  according  to  his  own 
more  recent  pen-and-ink  professions,  he  doesn't  yet  believe 
it  much.  In  the  inelegant  but  expressive  parlance  of  Young 
America,  **  One  can't  exactly,  sometimes,  always  tell  "  pre- 
cisely what  one  does  believe. 

But  such  aeronautic  explorers  in  spiritual  realms  afford  rare 
opportunities  for  pleasant  observation.  Their  power  to  en- 
chant us,  however,  depends  upon  their  distance.  Their  com- 
parative elevation,  and  the  consequent  angle  of  incidence,  de- 
termine the  intensity  of  their  light  and  the  measure  of  their 
influence.  When  they  ascend  toward  the  zenith,  and  reach 
the  purer  atmosphere  above,  they  begin  to  be  luminous  with 
star-like  scintillations.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  the  elements 
that  form  the  most  brilliant  meteors.  So  long  as  they  exist 
in  the  lower  atmospheric  strata  they  arc  dark  as  the  earth  from 
which  they  are  eliminated  ;  but  when  they  attain  the  proper 
altitude  they  ignite,  and  even  dim  the  stars  by  the  momen- 
tary splendor  of  their  incandescence. 

Such  are  the  spiritual  teachers  who  are  here,  there,  yonder, 
and  nowhere — whose  experience  affords  no  solid  foundation. 
When  dressed  for  Sunday,  they  may  be   "caught  up"  a"'* 
made  to  hear  unutterable  things  ;  and  then,  they  are  abn 
let  down  through  the  week   into  the  murky  sphere 
common  life.     They  cannot  define  the  position  they  a 
and  if  they  could  the  definition  would  be  rendered  u 
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by  the  next  day*s  experience.  In  their  vague  conceptions 
the  whole  world  of  Spirits  is  nebulous,  and  souls,  like  fire- 
flies, dance  about  in  the  illuminated  mist,  seeing  nothing 
clearly,  and  never  touching  bottom.  Such  are  the  recent 
phases  of  Brother  Beecher's  development,  and  his  career — as 
a  brilliant  meteoric  phenomenon  of  the  religious  world — ^fur- 
nishes a  fine  study  for  both  saints  and  sinners. 


THEATERS  AND  THEOLOGY. 

THERE  certainly  have  been  extensive  improvements  in  both 
theaters  and  theology,  if  one  may  judge  from  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill's  programme  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  he  posted  beside 
the  regular  playbills  on  the  walls  and  fences  of  London,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  That  eccentric  divine  advertised  the  performance 
to  come  off  "on  the  eve  of  Time,"  in  the  "theater  of  the  Universe." 
The  solemn  drama  was  artistically  arranged  in  Three  Acts. 

Act  I. — Oppressive  silence,  and  a  Trumpet  Solo  by  the  Archangel. 

Act  II. — A  Triumphal  Procession  of  Saints,  marching  to  the  music 
of  golden  stringed  instruments  (pianissimo),  and  the  grand  Epithala- 
mium  of  Christ  and  his  Church. 

Act  III. — The  vast  assembly  of  the  Unregenerate — ecce  signum  I 
under  the  lurid  shadow  of  what  Pope  calls  the  **  infernal  sky."  A 
melancholy  medley,  performed  by  many  dissonant  voices,  with  Satan 
to  wield  the  baton — dolorosa  to  the  last  possible  degree.  This  piece 
of  not  very  refined  blasphemy  was  made  to  terminate  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Oration  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  which  he  was 
represented  as  doing  very  much  as  selfish  and  vindictive  men  will 
do  in  these  degenerate  days — blessing  his  friends  and  emphasizing 
the  damnation  of  his  enemies. 

Rowland  HilPs  theater  was  divided  into  two  parts — Gallery  and 
Pit.  There  was  no  dress  circle,  and  hence  no  provision  for  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  fashionable  classes  were  niled  out  of  both  heaven  and 
hell  by  Hill's  imperfect  architectural  design.     He  elevated  the  white- 
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/obed  saints  to  the  place  now  usiidflly  assigned  to  the  cyprians,  and 
sent  the  whole  impenitent  crew  to  the  pit,  with  no  provision  of 
reserved  seats  for  such  as  might  be  willing  to  i)ay  extra  for  superior 
accommodations.  Theaters  have  evidently  improved  in  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  latest  programme  of  the  Judgment  presents  the  entire 
subject  in  mild  aspects,  with  tender  epiphonema,  and  none  of  the 
inelo-dramatic  thunder  and  frightful  glare  of  infernal  pyrotechnics. 


NATIONAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

THE  Rnneut  conducted  by  Prof.  Edward  I.  Sears  is  not 
merely  national  in  its  character.  It  is  so  much  more  than  its 
title  implies  that  it  fairly  covers  the  interests  of  Literature  and  Art, 
and  the  progress  of  Civilization  throughout  the  world.  In  the  pro- 
fundity of  its  erudition  it  takes  rank  with  the  ablest  foreign  Reviews, 
while  in  the  breadth,  independence  and  liberality  of  its  thought,  it 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  entire  periodical  liter- 
ature of  the  age. 

Professor  Sears  approaches  every  subject  with  the  quiet  conscious- 
ness of  his  mastery,  alike  of  its  essential  principles,  historical  details, 
and  practical  bearings.  His  faculties,  naturally  keen,  have  been 
sharpened  by  conscientious  discipline  and  thorough  scholastic  train- 
ing ;  his  power  of  analysis  leaves  no  problem  unsolved,  and  the 
decisions  of  his  judgment — within  the  broad,  legitimate  field  of  his 
researches — seldom  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  the  inielligent 
reader.  The  uniform  justice  and  fairness  of  his  treatment  of  Authors 
and  Books ;  the  mild  severity  of  his  criticisms  ;  the  candor  that 
tempers  his  views  ;  the  learning  that  solves  difficult  questions,  and 
the  genius  that  touches  everything  as  with  a  pencil  of  light,  ar' 
happily  blended  and  clearly  revealed  in  this  masterly  work. 

Professor  Sears  has  placed  men  of  letters  in  this  coun 
great  and  lasting  obligations,  by  furnishing  a  Review  that 
a  substantial  monument  to  his  own  industry  and  abil 
honor  to  American  literature. 


AMONG    THE    BIRDS. 

WE  arc  indebted  to  Zara — an  invalid  friend  in  pursuit  of 
physical  health  and  spiritual  repose — for  several  sprightly 
letters,  intended  for  our  eye  alone.  She  writes  from  Vineland — the 
New  Jerusalem  of  New  Jersey — ^from  whose  quiet  homes  and  peace- 
ful highways  "  the  powers  that  be "  have  banished  those  evil  spirits 
that  are  wont  to  come  up  **  from  the  vasty  deep  "  of  old  hogsheads 
and  dark  cellars.  As  a  consequence  of  this  process  of  legal  exor- 
cism there  is  no  open  door  to  pandemonium  in  Vineland.  Something 
like  a  vital  elixir  pervades  the  very  air,  and  the  moral  constitutions  of 
the  people  are  presumed  to  be  eminently  free  from  the  contamination 
of  popular  vices. 

In  that  mysterious  city  of  refuge,  our  esteemed  correspondent  has 
spread  her  tent  for  a  season.  Not  only  is  she  in  intimate  sympathy 
with  external  nature,  but  not  less  so  with  those  inspiring  powers  that 
touch — with  invisible  fingers — the  innermost  springs  of  the  human 
heart.  She  holds  intimate  relations  with  all  living  creatures.  The 
sweet  singers  that,  through  the  long  Summer,  have  been  caroling 
about  her  windows,  wake  an  interpreter  within,  and  her  voice  mingles 
with  the  matins  and  vespers  of  the  feathered  choirs.  In  one  of 
her  epistles  she  thus  interrogates  the  beautiful  bird  that  often  calls — 
in  the  morning  and  evening — for  "  Bob  White  ! "  with  the  passionate 
emphasis  of  a  distracted  lover. 

Who  is  he — this  **  Bob  '*  of  thy  fond  devotion  ? 

Is  he  trusty,  stanch  and  true  ? 
Ne'er  deserting  his  mate  for  a  **  higher  notion,'* 

As  some  **  Bobs"  we  know  of  do  ? 

Yes,  it  must  be  so  ;  thy  note,  so  cheery. 

Has  no  undertone  of  pain, 
As  the  saddened  chord  of  a  -spirit  weary 

With  watching  and  hoping  in  vain  1 

Ah!  bright  brown  bird,  with  glance  so  tender. 

Have  I  read  thy  secret  aright  ? 
No  wrongs  to  redress,  no  rights  to  surrender. 

Only  loving  trust  in  •*  Bob  White  ?  " 


THE    POLITICAL   BETHESDA. 

"The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  lie  down  together." 

THE  political  assemblage  at  Chappaqua,  immediately  after  the 
Summer  solstice,  was  unique  in  its  composition  and  decidedly 
original  in  its  suggestions.  We  are  actuated  by  no  partisan  feeling 
in  referring  to  this  curious  illustration  of  the  science  of  political 
chemistry.  The  company  was  far  more  interesting,  as  an  exhibition, 
than  Bamum's  Happy  Family,  and  the  occasion  of  the  interview 
seemed  to  warrant  the  announcement  of  the  millennium  at  hand. 
The  old  democratic  lion  met  the  white  bell-wether  of  liberal  republi- 
canism in  the  quiet  fold  of  the  latter.  The  lion  approached,  bowing 
meekly  and  trailing  his  caudal  extremity.  He  seemed  to  have  lost 
his  original  ferocity  and  to  have  become  very  lamb-like  in  disposition. 
It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  sight,  inspiring  soft  words,  gentle  manners, 
and  sweet  prophecies  of  the  good  time  so  long  coming  and  yet  so 
unaccountably  delayed.  What  precious  memories  will  hereafter  people 
the  brains  of  the  contrite  ones  who  made  their  peace  with  the  great 
Commoner  over  a  bumper  of  pure  spring  water ! 

The  spring  of  Castalia,  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  the  Muses, 
possessed  no  such  inspiring  influence  as  this  water.  The  Castalian 
fount  was  chiefly  visited  by  heathen,  and  of  course  it  was  far  less 
sacred  than  the  Christian  spring  of  Chappaqua.  Even  baptism  in  the 
Jordan,  as  a  cleansing  process  for  great  sinners,  was  nothing  in  the 
comparison  to  "  a  drink  *'  from  the  philosopher's  well.  The  patriarch 
Jacob  had  a  very  excellent  watering-place,  and  he  "  drank  therefrom 
himself,  his  children  and  his  cattle  ;'*  but  it  afforded  no  such  lasting 
satisfaction  as  the  faithful  are  said  to  find  in  the  placid  waters  of 
Westchester. 

We  have  tried  St.  Catherine's  water,  but  did  not  derive  any  special 
benefit  from  its  use.  Vichy  and  Congress  waters  have  not  rendered 
our  politicians  very  healthy  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  well  to  resort  to 
a  new  spring.  And  so  at  last  we  have  discovered  the  Bethesda  for 
political  sinners.  To  this  pool  they  must  come  and  be  purified ;  and 
here  the  half-converted  disciple  shall  complete  his  religious  expe: 
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ence.  All  who  drink  of  this  water  forgive  their  enemies,  and  that  is 
beautiful.  Everybody  has  his  iniquities  blotted  out,  and  that  is  good 
enough  for  him.  Their  sins  are  to  be  remembered  no  more,  and 
such  forgetfulness  is  Christian  charity  ne  plus  ultra. 

By  the  way,  this  peculiar  virtue  that  brings  obliviousness  of  the 
past  may  render  this  Spring  celebrated.  Forgetfulness  is  refreshing 
when  memory  oppresses  the  conscience.  Fire-eaters  who  have  long 
and  vainly  tried  to  cool  their  parched  tongues  at  the  Sulphur  Springs 
— and  to  quench  their  burning  thirst  with  "gin  and  tansy" — may 
hereafter  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  haunted  Spring  of  Chappaqua, 
whose  waters  shall  be  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nation." 


PROGRESS    OF    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY. 

THE  steady  progress  of  spiritual  ideas,  in  and  about  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  can  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  at  all  dis- 
posed to  notice  the  illustrations  of  the  subject.  The  depravity  of 
the  great  City,  visible  alike  in  its  filthy  lanes  and  splendid  avenues ; 
in  the  low  dwellings  of  squalid  poverty  and  the  high  places  of  aristo- 
cratic influence  and  titled  power,  can  not  suppress  the  light  that  at 
once  unveils  the  deepest  depravity  and  points  the  way  to  a  higher 
life.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  opposition  to  all  spiritual  views  was 
strong  and  general.  The  enemies  of  tnith  were  vigorous  and  venom- 
ous, and  they  pursued  its  fearless  advocates  with  determined  hostility, 
and  a  bitterness  of  spirit  only  surpassed  in  those  darker  ages  when 
political  and  religious  ostracism  was  accompanied  by  a  passix)rt  to 
another  world. 

We  may  still  expect  to  witness  some  **  ground  and  lofty  tumbling" 
in  connection  with  solemn  rites  and  scientific  assumptions.  Occa- 
sionally some  progressive  religious  teacher — becoming  alarmed  at  tlie 
thought  that  he  may  have  ventured  too  far — suddenly  determines  to 
take  the  back  track  toward  arbitrary  authority  and  the  Dark  Ages. 
The  accredited  masters  of  science  may  dispute  the  facts  they  cannot 
explain,  and  resist  the  force  of  their  moral  convictions ;  but  the  Race 
moves  on  toward  the  adoption  of  a  spiritual  and  scientific  Ration- 
alism— the  ultimate  faith  and  pliilosophy  of  the  civilized  World. 


^utDors.  antr  Boolts. 


SOUL    TO    SOUL. 

WE  have  been  favored  with  the  advanced  sheets  of  a  new 
book  with  the  above  title,  from  the  graceful  pen  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Beebe  Wilbour,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  G.  W.  Carle- 
ton  &  Company.  It  embraces  eight  "  Lectures  and  Addresses."  The 
several  themes  are  thus  distinguished  by  appropriate  titles.  "  Unity 
in  Diversity;"  "  Divinity  of  Truth;"  "God  in  all  Things;"  "The 
Inward  Peace ;"  "  The  Conqueror  and  the  Savior ;  "  "  Heaven  in  its 
Multiplicity  ; "  "  Spiritual  Culture  ; "  and  "  Faith  and  Life." 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  Miss  Beebe  (now  Mrs.  Wilbour)  made  her 
first  appearance  as  a  lecturer  before  the  Spiritualists  in  New  York. 
She  was  then  quite  young ;  but  the  inheritance  of  genius,  thorough 
mental  discipline,  refinement  of  manners,  and  a  certain  susceptibility 
of  the  influence  of  inspiring  agents,  enabled  her  at  once  to  command 
general  attention  and  respect.  The  youthful  Priestess — consecrated 
at  the  altar  of  a  new  faith — went  forth  as  the  herald  of  a  despised 
truth,  and  her  foot-prints  are  still  visible  on  the  mountains  of  our 
Spiritual  Zion.  Her  public  ministry  was  short,  but  it  will  long  be 
remembered.  She  had  fairly  awakened  a  strong  interest  in  herself 
and  the  cause  she  had  espoused,  when,  suddenly,  she  retired  from  the 
observation  of  the  people.  Her  place  was  left  vacant ;  and  many 
were  the  expressions  of  regret  that  an  apostle  had  been  called  from  a 
sphere  of  great  public  usefulness  by  the  not  less  sacred  obligations  of 
marriage  and  maternity. 

The  title  of  Mrs.  Wilbour*s  elegant  volume — "Soul  to  Soul" — is 
fitly  chosen,  since  the  fair  Evangelist  speaks  from  her  own  prescient 
spirit  to  the  waiting  souls  of  mankind.  In  the  treatment  of  the  several 
themes,  she  exhibits  unusual  intellectual  powers  and  possessions. 
Nothing,  however  minute  in  form  or  subtle  in  substance,  eludes  her 
keen  perception.  The  exuberance  of  thought ;  a  natural  \yealth  of 
imagination ;  the  refinement  of  the  aesthetic  sense  ;  the  quiet  play- 
fulness of  her  satire,  and  the  affluence  of  her  speech,  though  conspicu- 
ous on  every  page,  are  not  more  manifest  than  the  precise  methods  of 
severe  discipline  and  scholastic  culture.     With  no  ambitious  attempt 
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to  display  her  erudition,  we  are  everywhere  reminded  that  she  is 
familiar  with  History  and  the  Mythologies  of  the  ancient  nations ;  that 
she  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Poesy ;  that  she  commands  the 
entire  circle  of  the  Sciences ;  that  she  is  learned  in  Theology  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  versed  in  the  subtle  mysteries  of  the  Soul. 

This  modest  teacher  of  the  religion  of  Progress  has  a  happy  faculty 
of  illuminating  whatever  she  touches.  While  the  homiletics  of  the 
priesthood  are  often  as  lifeless  as  dry  skeletons,  and  bear  about 
them  the  aroma  of  the  graveyard,  these  discourses,  on  the  contrary, 
have  all  the  vitality  of  living  creations.  Though  prepared  some  time 
since,  they  have  the  freshness  and  grateful  incense  of  spring  flowers, 
gathered  in  the  morning  while  the  dew  is  upon  them. 

When  we  meet  with  so  many  books  that  give  evidence  of  unbecom- 
ing haste  in  their  preparation ;  in  which  hypothesis  is  mistaken  for 
philosophy,  naked  assumptions  for  solid  reasons,  and  empty  bombast 
for  true  eloquence,  the  perusal  of  such  a  work  as  "  Soul  to  Soul "  is 
doubly  refreshing  and  delightful.  The  too  current  rhetoric  of  much 
of  our  literature  no  more  resembles  the  chaste  and  graphic  language 
of  this  book,  than  the  cheap  tinsel  on  an  Indian's  wampum  is  like 
the  precious  gems  that  scintillate  in  a  royal  tiara. 

Mrs.  Wilbour's  philosophy  of  reUgion  and  life  is  both  reverent  and 
profound.  Her  power  of  analysis  is  sharp,  discriminating  and  irresisti- 
ble ;  her  argument  is  "logic  set  on  fire  of  love."  It  is  always  clearly 
conceived  and  logically  drawn — polished  as  a  Damascus  blade,  and 
sweetly  tempered  in  the  divine  fire.  She  has  a  large  vocabulary  ;  her 
diction  is  pure  and  lucid ;  and  her  ideas  are  always  beautifully  clothed, 
in  garments  so  transparent  that  the  truth  is  never  concealed.  Her 
thoughts  flow  in  such  rhythmical  numbers  that  the  sense  is  captivated, 
and  the  soul  is  touched  and  moved  as  when  we  wake  and  listen  to  the 
chime  of  silver  bells  in  the  still  morning  air.  And  above  these  fine 
qualities,  so  felicitously  illustrated  in  her  style,  and  above  every  other 
excellence,  is  the  all-embracing  Love  that  finds  a  happy  solution  of 
the  darkest  problems  in  our  mortal  history  and  immortal  destiny. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  book  without  earnestly  recommending  our 
readers  to  purchase  and  read  it,  and  then  send  it  out  to  do  its  mis- 
sionaiy  work.  An  unbelieving  world — narrow  in  its  thought  and  frigid 
in  its  selfishness — is  in  need  of  its  liberal  philosophy,  its  earnest 
moral  inculcations,  and  the  warm  influence  of  its  abundant  Charity. 


REMINISCENCE  OF  A  POET'S  CONVERSION. 

THE  London  Spiritual  Magazine  for  July  last  fills  no  less  than 
twelve  pages,  taken  bodily  from  an  Essay  by  Mr.  Carlos 
D.  Stuart,  prei)ared  expressly  for,  and  originally  published  in,  the 
Shekinah^  in  1853.  Our  foreign  cotemporary  prefixes  the  name  of 
the  real  author,  but  otherwise  does  not  intimate  the  source  from 
which  the  same  was  derived,  so  that  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  that  it 
is  an  original  contribution.  The  article  is  decapitated  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  introduction,  and  eviscerated  by  taking  out  other  portions. 
And  it  is  otherwise  disguised  by  the  suppression  of  the  original  title — 
"Beliefs  Rejected  on  Realization,"  and  by  the  substitution  of  the 
following : — "  Does  the  World  accredit  its  own  expressed  faith  in  the 
Spiritual r*  The  latter  may,  possibly,  be  the  more  appropriate  title, 
and  yet  we  are  disposed  to  recognize  one's  right  to  name  his  own 
offspring.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  for  the  information  of  our 
English  readers,  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  Spirit 
World  for  years,  and  that  being  otherwise  well  employed  he  does 
not  find  it  convenient  to  contribute  directly  to  our  current  periodical 
literature,  whether  it  emanates  from  Southampton  Row  or  from  some 
other  place. 

The  writer  sustained  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Carlos  D. 
Stuart.  We  often  dined  together,  especially  during  the  period  that 
the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  also  of  Colonel  Fuller's  Evening  Mirror.  Mr.  Stuart  was 
thoroughly  skeptical  on  the  spiritual  question ;  but  the  dissimilarity 
of  views  neither  interrupted  our  friendship  nor  ever  restrained  the 
freedom  of  our  intercourse.  He  was  a  most  unselfish,  genial,  and 
honorable  gentleman ;  and  his  cold  skepticism  was  utterly  at  war 
with  the  deep  affections  and  exquisite  sympathies  of  his  large  and 
loving  nature. 

There  is  a  little  history  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  essay  i" 
question,  that  may  interest  the  reader.     One  day  it  occurred  to 
present  writer,  that  he  would  engage  the  mind  of  his  frieiw* 
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direction  that  might  possibly  help  him  to  work  his  way  through  the 
shadows  that  still  darkened  his  mind,  and  veiled  the  grand  realities 
of  the  immortal  life  and  world.  Accordingly,  we  requested  him  to 
prepare  an  essay  for  the  Shekinahy  designed  to  illustrate  the  presence 
of  the  spiritual  element  in  poetry.  Mr.  Stuart  readily  yielded  to 
our  solicitation.  In  looking  over  his  favorite  authors,  with  a  view 
to  the  selection  of  illustrative  passages,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  illuminated  poets  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  had  freely 
accepted  and  clearly  expressed  the  spiritual  idea.  He  discovered 
that  he  had  been  reading  their  works  all  his  life  with  a  veil  on  his 
understanding.  Now  the  spiritual  conception  was  plainly  visible, 
flashing  out,  here  and  there,  like  heavenly  scintillations,  or  running 
like  silver  threads  through  the  fabric  of  their  works.  The  prepara- 
tion of  that  essay — thus  undertaken  at  our  special  request — made 
our  friend  a  Spiritualist.  In  its  profound  philosophy  his  reason 
obtained  anchorage ;  in  its  living  faith  his  spirit  found  repose ;  and 
in  those  sublime  hopes  that  "  lay  hold  on  immortality^'  he  rejoiced 
up  to  the  close  of  his  brief  but  useful  and  noble  career. 

Carlos  D.  Stuart — the  dearest  friend  we  ever  had  among  American 
authors — was  himself  a  true  poet,  and  he  left  many  beautiful  Lyrics, 
that  are  sweet,  flowing,  and  natural  as  wayside  flowers  and  running 
brooks. 


THAT  OLD  STAGER. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE  has  a  writer  with  the  cognomical 
designation  of  **  Old  Stager,"  and  he  gives  his  misty  recol- 
lections of  several  of  our  public  men  such  an  airing  as  may  puzzle 
and  amuse  the  readers  of  that  excellent  journal.  In  a  recent  issue, 
his  ideas  appear  to  be  considerably  mixed.  Out  of  the  order  of  events 
he  brings  confusion,  and  inverts  the  history  of  the  times.  By  some 
means — possibly  by  a  lying  spirit — his  chronological  tables  are 
upset,  and  we  find  "Old  Stager"  in  a  semi-unconscious  state — lost 
in  the  mazes  of  a  lapsing  memory.  After  referring  to  the  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Webster,  as  displayed  in  his  social  relations,  he  briefly 
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describes  a  visit  to  the  elder  Adams,  at  Quincy,  just  before  the 
death  of  the  venerable  ex-President.  He  then  proceeds  with  his 
own  remarkable  experience,  by  recording  his  recollections  of  a 
personal  interview  with  Mr.  Webster.  To  illustrate  the  value  of 
this  writer's  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  public  men,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  passage  will  be  quite  sufficient. 

"  Meeting  him  [Daniel  Webster]  at  the  Astor  House,  in  184-,  I  mentioned  that 
Nathaniel  P.  Talimadge,  lately  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  was  dead.  *  Ah  !  is 
Tallmadge  dead  ?  Well,  all  the  tears  that  will  be  shed  on  the  occasion  lie  in  an 
onion.' " 

"  Old  Stager  "  here  represents  himself  as  telling  an  untruth  ;  and 
then  the  great  expounder  of  the  Constitution  is  made  to  respond  in 
terms  that  would  scarcely  be  creditable  to  a  ragged  lounger  at  the 
corner  grocery.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  believe  that  Mr.  Webster 
ever  made  any  such  observation  as  is  here  attributed  to  him.  In 
fact  we  discover  that  the  memory  of  the  ancient  individual — who 
records  these  reminiscences  of  distinguished  men — is  not  at  all 
reliable  in  respect  to  the  main  facts  of  the  case.  He  announces 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Talimadge  occurred  (the  time  is  not  definitely 
stated)  prior  to  1850,  and  while  Mr.  Webster  was  yet  living.  Now 
the  truth  is,  the  present  writer  spent  two  days  with  Hon.  N.  P. 
Talimadge,  at  his  temporary  residence  at  Cornwall,  on  the  Hudson, 
as  late  as  July,  1864,  and  his  death  did  not  occur  until  the  November 
following.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  worthy  Governor  preserved  his 
relations  to  this  world  during  a  period  of  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four 
years  after  his  alleged  death,  and  that  he  survived  Mr.  Webster  by  a 
number  of  years. 

If  one  may  thus  draw  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts ;  employ 
h)rpothesis  where  knowledge  is  required ;  and  when  he  loses  the 
logical  thread  of  his  argument,  dive  headlong  after  a  conclusion, 
and  have  the  whole  accepted  and  paid  for,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the 
superior  merits  of  authentic  history  over  fiction  are  not  likely  to  be 
recognized  in  the  scale  of  commercial  values.  If  the  party  employed 
10  do  the  public  men  for  Harper's  Monthly  does  not  stop  his  heedless 
dreaming,  and  make  haste  to  brush  up  his  "  recollections,"  he  should 
resign  his  place  to  some  younger  man  with  a  more  retentive  memory. 
We  are  now  ready  to  drop  the  curtain  on  "  Old  Stager."  Let  him 
either  revise  his  biographical  statistics,  or  exeunt! 


SORRY  FACTS  AND  FALSE  CONCLUSIONS. 

SOME  time  ago,  Appletofis  Journal  recorded  the  fact  that  one 
Charles   Elam,  M.D.,  of  London,  published  a  paper  bearing 
the  title,  **  Medicine,  Disease  and  Death,"  wherein  he  assumes  that : — 

"  Medical  control  over  disease  in  general,  has  retrograded,  instead  of  advanced, 
with  the  wonderful  development,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  of  the  sciences 
tributary  to  medicine.  In  support  of  this  theory,  he  shows,  by  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-general,  that  the  death-rate  in  London  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and 
the  average  of  ages  steadily  decreasing,  since  1847." 

Without  stopping  to  question  the  alleged  fact,  said  to  be  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Registrar-general,  we  may  observe  that  Dr.  ElanVs 
theory  of  the  cause  of  this  increasing  mortality  in  London,  so  far  from 
being  demonstrated,  has  not  even  the  merit  of  probability.  If  it  had, 
the  Faculty,  including  Dr.  Elam,  ought  to  experience  a  deep  sense 
of  mortification.  If  his  hypothesis  were  the  true  one,  we  should 
certainly  deem  it  best  to  convert  our  medical  colleges  into  common 
schoolhouses,  and  to  dispense  with  chemistry  in  all  its  relations  to 
medicine.  Dr.  Elam  api)ears  to  have  just  the  measure  of  knowledge 
required  to  misinter])ret  his  facts  ;  and  it  is  no  less  apparent  that 
several  public  journalists  in  this  country  are  none  too  >\'ise  to  import 
and  publish  such  doubtful  speculations  in  a  work  ostensibly  devoted, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  scientific  instruction  of  the  American  people. 
.  So  many  plausible  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  increasing  mor- 
tality of  a  large  and  over-populated  city  like  London,  that  it  seems  a 
little  singular  that  not  one  of  these  should  have  been  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Elam.  Among  the  causes  referred  to  we  may  name 
several  without  stopping  to  discuss  their  bearings,  respectively,  on 
the  general  result. 

I.  The  city  is  constantly  extending  its  boundaries  and  becoming 
more  densely  populated.  A  wider  area  is  thus  covered  with  human 
beings  who  necessarily  consume  a  larger  measure  of  oxygen  in  the 
chemistry  of  vital  combustion  ;  while  the  manufacturing  processes 
which  cormpt  the  air  are  every  year  increased  in  number  and  mag- 
nitude. These,  altogether,  contribute  to  augment  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  chemical  decomposition ;  and,  for  this 
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reason,  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  health  and  life  are  rendered  less 
favorable  now  than  formerly. 

2.  The  number  of  persons  bom  of  morally  depraved  and  physically 
diseased  parents  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  multitudes  who  are 
miserably  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  are  annually  reinforced  by  vast 
additions  to  their  ranks.  Thus  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  great  city 
is  impaired  by  the  gradual  physical  degeneracy  of  the  race  under  the 
influences  of  a  corrupt  civilization. 

3.  The  extremes  of  passional  indulgence  and  general  dissipation, 
stimulated  by  the  prevailing  indolent  and  luxurious  mode  of  living 
among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  want  of  free,  invigorating  exer- 
cise of  body  and  mind,  all  serve  to  weaken  the  springs  of  vital  power, 
so  that  health  and  life  are  becoming  a  more  uncertain  possession. 

4.  There  are  numberless  arts  in  this  age  of  growing  intelligence 
and  declining  virtue,  practiced  to  an  alarming  extent  in  fashionable 
society,  especially  in  great  cities,  all  of  which  seriously  impair  the 
health  of  those  who  are  chiefly  to  determine  the  average  constitution 
of  each  succeeding  generation. 

Other  important  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this  growing  inse- 
curity of  life — admitting  the  evidence  to  establish  the  fact ;  but  if 
Dr.  Elam  will  sufliciently  consider  those  already  offered  he  will  have 
no  occasion  hereafter  to  jump  at  conclusions  so  grossly  unjust  to  the 
claims  of  science  and  to  the  medical  profession,  and  which  virtually 
involve  the  absurd  assumption,  that  all  the  developments  in  human 
physiology,  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  have 
been  worse  than  useless  to  mankind. 


SPIRITUAL    MELODIES. 

''OVER   THE  RIVER." 

AMONG  the  reputed  authors  of  the  simplest  and  the  gran'' 
metrical  and  musical  compositions,  several  would  seeir 
been  merely  interpreters  for  the  inhabitants  of  Spiritual  an<" 
Spheres.     Some  Spirit,  descending  from  Melodious  Heave 
the  living  conception  into  the  human  soul  on  earth,  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Genius— the  superior  han 
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upper  world.  Such  a  medium  was  Mozart,  who  affirmed  that  his  best 
compositions  were  rehearsed  in  his  presence  by  invisible  choirs ;  that 
the  s5ul-inspiring  strains  were  distinctly  audible ;  and  that,  when  he 
was  undisturbed,  the  several  parts  could  be  clearly  distinguished  If 
we  may  credit  his  own  account  of  his  experience,  he  was  merely  the 
amanuensis  of  some  Spirit-composer  whose  notes  were  thus  echoed 
through  the  earth. 

We  still  have  occasional  examples  of  a  similar  form  of  inspiration. 
If  these  rarely  equal  in  grandeur  of  conception  and  execution  the 
sublime  experience  of  Mozart,  they  may  still  emanate  from  a  kindred 
source.  "  Over  the  River  "  is  the  appropriate  title  of  one  of  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  Spiritual  Era.  The  verses  were  written  by  Miss  Nancie 
A.  W.  Priest,  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Mr.  Chalmers  P. 
LoNGLEY,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  The  sentiment  of  the  words  and 
the  spirit  of  the  melody  are  in  sweet  accord,  and  in  both  the  living 
faith  is  happily  expressed. 

Mr.  Longley  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  musical  composer  by  pro- 
fession ;  and  to  what  extent  spiritual  agency  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  songs  we  may  not  exactly  determine.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
he  is  an  earnest  believer  in  a  present,  living  inspiration,  and  that  his 
themes  are  all  spiritual.  Fortunately  he  Is  not  afflicted  with  any  am- 
bition to  be  merely  technical ;  nor  does  he  come  before  the  public 
as  a  musical  gymnast,  to  astonish  us  with  the  vast  possibilities  of 
harmonic  combination  and  expression.  On  the  contrary,  his  music — 
af  once  simple,  natiu-al,  and  beautiful — appeals  to  the  better  affec- 
tions and  the  deeper  sympathies  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  susceptible 
of  universal  comi)rehension,  and  equally  well  adapted  to  the  home 
circle  and  social  assemblies. 

Mr.  Longley  has  other  original  Spiritual  Melodies — musical  as  soft 
winds  and  gentle  waves — which  he  should  give  to  the  waiting  disciples 
of  the  new  faith.  His  songs  embody  the  pure  feeling  and  sentiment 
of  thousands  who  only  find  free  and  adequate  expression  in  that  uni- 
versal language  of  the  heart.  Brother,  take  down  thy  harp  !  Wake 
its  slumbering  strings  by  the  River  in  the  valley,  and  sing  for  us  the 
inspired  songs  of  the  New  Zion. 
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REV.  JAMES  RICHARDSON. 

BY  S.    B.   BRITTAN. 

AMONG  the  noble  souls  whose  mortal  career  terminated 
during  the  period  of  the  late  Rebellion  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  His  father,  Hon.  James  Richardson,  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  counselor-at-Iaw,  and  for  many  years 
practiced  his  profession  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Dedham,  Nor- 
folk County,  Massachusetts.  He  studied  law  with  Fisher 
Ames,  and  was  his  partner  in  business  up  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  Federalist  orator,  when  he  formed 
a  co-partnership  with  Hon.  Theron  Metcalf,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  a 
very  extensive  practice  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  held 
various  prominent  positions  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
forming  the  Constitution,  as  Senator,  Councilor,  etc.,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  conspicuous.  He  married  late  in  life  a  lady 
many  years  his  junior,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  earliest 
wholesale  hardware  merchant  in  Boston,  and  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  superior  education  in  an  English  academy,  gave  his 
daughters,    as  well  as  his   sons,   the  opportunity  of  travel. 

She   died  in  early  youth,  leaving  two  children,  a  son   and 
Vol.  I.— xo 
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daughter,  mere  infants,  to  the  care  of  a  heart-broken  and  in- 
consolable husbaiKl,  and  her  pure  spirit,  rising  to  meet  her  lost 
babe  in  a  brighter  sphere,  shed  an  odor  of  purity,  gentleness, 
and  love  that  still  remains  to  rejoice  the  memories  of  her 
many  friends. 

With  the  same  epidemic  that  deprived  the  mother  of  life,  the 
son — whose  character  and  career  are  described  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages — lay  for  many  hours  insensible,  until  all  hope 
of  his  surviving  her  was  given  up.  But  at  length  he  revived, 
to  live  through  a  puny  and  delicate  childhood  and  youth, 
many  years  of  which  were  passed  on  a  bed  of  pain  and  sick- 
ness. From  his  mother  came  his  deep  religious  fervor,  as 
well  as  his  love  of  art  and  strong  musical  taste.  On  her  knee, 
as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  he  learned  the  simple  songs  and 
Scotch  ballads  which  she  loved  so  well,  before  he  could  articu- 
late the  words  ;  and  he  has  often  declared  that  the  joyful  anti- 
cipation of  meeting  this  beloved  parent,  in  higher  spheres  of 
light  and  life,  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  delight 
that  he  always  felt  at  the  thought  of  death.  Through  his 
mother  he  inherited  the  blood  of  those  old  reformers  of  the 
church,  the  Plymouth  pilgrims,  as  she  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Mrs.  Governor  Winslow,  the  first  person  married  in 
New  England.  Deprived  at  a  very  tender  age  of  his  mother, 
the  irreparable  loss  was  in  a  measure  supplied  by  his  mater- 
nal grandmother,  and  by  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Fisher 
Ames  and  Madame  Wainwright — all  ladies  of  the  highest 
culture  and  of  remarkable  talent — the  latter,  mother  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Wainwright,  of  this  city,  being  so  much  distinguished  by 
strength  and  brilliancy  of  mind,  by  great  liberality  of  thought 
and  uncommon  conversational  powers,  as  to  well  deserve  the 
title  often  applied  to  her  of  the  Madame  de  Stael  of  New 
England. 

The  boy*s  native  taste  for  drawing,  music,  and  other  forms 
of  art,  received  every  encouragement,  especially  from  Miss 
Ames,  a  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  and  took  the  place 
with  the  delicate  and  sickly  child  of  the  outdoor  sports  of 
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a  more  robust  boyhood.  And  yet  from  his  infancy  he  loved 
the  green  fields,  the  deep  forests  and  running  brooks  with  an 
exceeding  love.  The  woods  and  the  wild  and  lonely  scenes 
of  natural  beauty  were  his  greatest  delight.  Not  a  flower 
that  bloomed,  not  an  expanding  leaf,  not  an  animal  that 
stirred  the  silence,  or  insect  that  hummed  in  the  air,  or  bird 
that  made  it  vibrate  with  melody,  but  was  to  him  a  familiar 
friend.  To  this,  we  often  heard  him  say,  he  attributed  his 
boundless  love  for  freedom,  naturalness  and  simplicity,  his 
utter  dread  and  detestation  of  all  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
especially  his  strong  dislike  and  opposition  to  all  doctrines 
that  discredit  the  claims  of  Nature,  or  that  are  not  in  full  har- 
mony with  her  divine  revelations. 

The  intellectual  and  cultivated  society  which  he  found  at 
an  early  age  among  the  literary  people  that  frequented  his 
father's  and  grandfather's  dwellings,  was  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  students  in  his  father's  law-office,  among  whom 
the  boy  always  remembered  with  peculiar  gratitude  Horace 
Mann,  who  evinced  then  that  affectionate  interest  in  childhood 
which  afterward  led  him — when  other  ties  were  broken — to 
make  the  children  of  the  whole  State  his  family,  and  to 
become  the  great  apostle  of  education  and  common  schools. 
At  this  time  the  boy's  fondness  for  books  grew  to  be  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  such  was  his  entire  concentration  and  absorption  of 
mind  in  the  volume  before  him,  that  to  arouse  him  from  his 
abstracted  state  it  was  often  necessary  to  shake  him  to  get 
him  to  his  meals ;  and  he  read  with  avidity  books  generally 
regarded  as  suited  only  to  those  of  riper  years.  And  so  still 
and  quiet  was  the  little  invalid,  that  he  seldom  spoke  above 
a  whisper,  or  uttered  more  than  monosyllables  except  on 
great  occasions.  When  teased  to  leave  his  book  by  his  sister, 
older  than  himself,  for  play,  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  against 
her  to  the  housekeeper  or  servants,  that  he  might  be  left  to 
read  in  peace.  This  stillness  was  owing,  probably,  partly  to 
his  living  and  associating  with  those  much  older  than  him- 
self, at  a  time  when  it  was  the  stern  precept  '*  that  children 
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should  be  seen  and  not  heard,"  and  partly  to  the  effect  of 
pain  and  weakness.  At  a  later  period  in  life  his  friends  were 
disposed  to  complain  of  an  excessive  fluency  and  rapidity  of 
utterance — of  an  over-talkativeness,  rather  than  of  any  silence 
on  the  part  of  our  friend,  whose  ready  reply  to  all  attacks  on 
the  subject  of  his  garrulity  was,  *'  Remember  that  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  my  life  I  hardly  spoke  at  all,  and  I  have 
all  that  time  to  make  up." 

When  yet  but  a  child  of  a  few  years,  it  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  gather  other  children  in  a  very 
large  drawing-room  in  a  distant  part  of  the  mansion,  that  was 
seldom  used,  and  there,  dressed  out  in  ministerial  robes  imi- 
tated for  the  occasion,  to  conduct  a  solemn  service.  From 
that  time  he  looked  forward  always  to  preaching  as  his  pro- 
fession, was  often  dubbed  "  the  little  minister,"  and  pious 
old  friends  of  the  family  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the 
time  when  they  should  see  him  in  the  pulpit.  Though  his 
father  was  a  worshiper  at  a  Unitarian  church,  the  son  early  in 
life  became  interested  in  a  *'  revival,"  so-called,  in  which  his 
religious  feelings  were  more  excited  than  ever  before,  yet 
even  at  that  time  the  reason  was  so  much  developed  that  he 
could  not  receive  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  his  sixth  year,  and  though  he  had 
not  learned  to  write  as  yet,  on  retiring  at  an  early  hour  each 
night,  he  accustomed  himself  to  compose  little  hymns  and 
sacred  poems,  which  he  sang  by  himself  in  the  morning  be- 
fore rising.  One  day  he  repeated  one  of  those  poems  to 
some  playmates  of  his  sister,  and  they  begged  it  for  a  **  com- 
position "  to  take  to  school.  The  teacher  immediately  took 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  productions  of  the  young  rhymester, 
whose  father  had  given  a  poem  on  graduating  from  Cam- 
bridge, and  also  a  poem  as  well  as  an  oration  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  that  institution.  Thinking,  per- 
haps, that  the  child  might  yet  make  something,  though  so 
feeble  and  sickly,  the  fond  father  favored  the  child's  muse. 
Thus  much  pleasure  was  derived  by  the  family  and  friends 
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from  the  boy's  early  drawings,  verses  and  music.  Placed  un- 
der the  tuition  of  a  neighboring  minister  to  fit  for  college,  the 
same  propensities,  with  an  increased  love  of  rambling  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  accompanied  him  ;  and  next  to  writing 
rhymes  to  the  fair  daughters  of  his  teacher,  he  rejoiced  in  sing- 
ing and  leading  the  choir  at  the  village  church.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  his  class  was  fitted  to  enter  Cambridge,  but  an  attack 
of  bleeding  from  the  lungs  compelled  him  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  going  with  his  companions,  and  he  was  forced  to 
leave  his  studies  for  a  while,  and  spend  several  months  in  rec 
reation.  At  school,  though  an  easy  linguist,  we  learned 
from  his  venerable  teacher  that  he  was  most  distinguished  for 
the  zest  with  which  he  pursued  his  algebra  and  other  mathe- 
matics, and  for  the  extraordinary  quickness  and  pleasure  he 
manifested  in  solving  difficult  problems. 

On  entering  college  he  was  the  youngest  and  smallest  in  the 
class — though  exceedingly  fond  of  natural  science,  he  was  most 
remarkable  for  his  deep  and  earnest  investigations  in  mental 
philosophy.  While  pursuing  with  his  class  the  college  studies 
and  the  various  modern  languages,  with  their  literature — and 
gaining  quite  a  distinction  among  his  fellows  as  a  writer — he 
was  most  interested  in  reading  such  writers  as  Goethe,  and 
the  metaphysical  works  of  Cousin  in  French,  and  of  Kant, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  etc. ,  in  German.  He  had  little  sympathy  with 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Paley,  whose  works  were  then 
the  college  text-books,  as  his  consciousness  of  innate  ideas 
made  him  opposed  to  the  materialism  of  the  former,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  Right  led  him  to 
condemn  the  system  of  policy  and  expediency  advocated  by 
the  latter,  and  he  never  ceased  to  battle  those  systems  a 
their  supporters  in  whatever  form  or  disguise  they  appi 
The  opinions  and  theories  that  have  been  more 
known  under  the  name  of  "Transcendentalism,"  : 
ism,  the  new  philosophy,  Emersonism,  Parkerism,  aqi 
thus  early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Richardson  comma 
advocate;  were  then  strange  and  startling  to  the  mii 
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Emerson  had  not  begun  to  write  or  lecture,  nor   Parker  to 
preach  ;  Goethe  was  an  unknown  mystery  in  this   country, 
and   the   works   of  Cousin,  Kant,  Hegel,  etc.,  were   to  the 
American  public  sealed  books.     His  devotion  to  what  was 
then  an  entirely  new  and  unpopular  philosophy  with  scholars 
generally,  made  him  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion,  and 
got  him  the  name  of  '*  infidel  "  and  *'  heretic,"  and  afterward, 
by  way  of  opprobrium,  the  new  title  of  *'  Transcendentalist ;  " 
but  still  the  boy  kept  on  his  course,  faithful  to  his  own  con- 
victions, though  growing  daily  more  sad  and  lonely,  till  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Carlyle*s  most  original  and  earliest  work, 
*•  Sartor  Resartus  " — of  which   he   wrote   the    first    review 
published  in  this  country — and  of  Emerson's  '*  Nature,"  gave 
the  sad  and  quiet  youth  to  feel  that  he  was  not  wholly  alone, 
and  to  weep  tears  of  grateful  joy  at  finding  that  there  were  at 
least  some  around  him  who  could  sympathize  with  him,  and 
who  dared  to  utter  sentiments  which,  however  unpopular  they 
might  be,  his  earnest  convictions  compelled  him  to  hold  dear. 
Somewhere  about  this  time  he  aided   in   collecting   from 
various  reviews  and  magazines  ''  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,"  which 
were  published  under   Mr.   Emerson's  editorial  supervision, 
first  in  this  country ;  and  he  wrote  articles  for  the  Democratic 
Review,   and  other  journals,    giving  his   views   on  modern 
philosophy  and  kindred  topics.     He  still  continued  to  be  a 
jjrcat   reader,   an   almost   omnivorous    devourer    of   books, 
whether  of  science,  history,  romance,  ethics,  or  philosophy. 
We  have  learned  from  his  college  companions  that  there  was 
hardly  a  book  or  an  edition  that  could  be  named  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar.     This  led  to  his  being  chosen  librarian  of 
the  oldest  of  the  club  Hbraries — that  of  the  Institute  of  1 770 
— Secretary  of  the  Davy  Club — a  society  of  natural  science — 
and  of  the  Harvard  Union  ;  and  this,  and  his  connection  with 
musical  and  other  associations,  as  President  of  the   College 
choir,  called  around  him  a  circle  of  peculiarly  gifted  and  bril- 
liant young  men.     Such  was  the  magnetic  influence  of  his 
mind,  that  we  have  heard  it  asserted  that,  among  all  his  in- 
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timate  companions  and  friends,  there  never  was  a  single 
individual  who  did  not  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  sympathize 
earnestly  with  him  in  his  views  and  philosophy.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  his  collegiate  course  he  was  again  brought  to  the  very 
door  of  death  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel ;  this  com- 
pelled him  for  a  time  entirely  to  abandon  his  studies,  and 
such  was  the  prostration  produced  by  great  depletion,  loss  of 
blood  and  low  regimen,  that  for  years  he  walked  on  the 
brink,  as  it  were,  of  the  grave,  suffering  continual  anguish 
from  violent  spasms,  pain,  and  weakness ;  and  though  in  later 
years  he  was  full  of  buoyant  life,  health,  and  activity,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  simplest  and  most  meager  diet,  never 
drinking  anything  for  years  but  cold  water. 

The  great  central  principles  of  Mr.  Richardson's  philoso- 
phy— the  universal  inspiration,  divine  origin  and  glorious 
destiny  of  man — led  him,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  take  an  earnest 
interest  in  those  great  movements  of  philanthropic  reform,  at 
that  time  just  commencing,  which  assert  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man,  and  whose  object  is  to  free,  elevate,  and  ad- 
vance mankind  toward  the  final  condkion  of  harmony  and 
brotherhood.  In  every  position,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
he  proved  himself  a  devoted  advocate  of  the  great  principles 
of  temperance,  freedom,  peace,  and  universal  democracy. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance  enter- 
prises, he  endured  his  full  share  of  the  persecution  that  in 
various  forms  was  inflicted  upon  their  disciples. 

Although  his  college  life  was  so  much  broken  in  upon  by 
illness  and  consequent  weakness,  yet  it  was  not  without  its 
fruits.    The  interest  with  which  his  lectures  before   college 
societies,  and   his  other   dissertations,  were  listened  to,  and 
with  which  his  youthful  efforts  in  verse  and  prose  in  the  Co' 
lege  Magazine,  which  he  helped  to  edit,  were  read,  indir 
already  a  power  to  impress  the  minds  of  others,  whicb 
promise  of  future  influence  and  distinction.     On  gradt 
he  gave  the  parting  ode  or  poem — a  printed  copy  ol 
gives  evidence  of  the  imagination  and  poetical  genitu 
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youthful  author.  It  commences  with  the  following  lines, 
expressive  of  the  sadness  of  the  separation  which  the  occa- 
sion involved : — 

"  A  shadow  steals  across  the  smi, 

And  dims  our  morning  sky ; 
A  tear  bedims  the  light  of  joy 

That  gladdened  every  eye. 
The  echoing  tones  of  mirth  no  more 

Our  hearts  with  rapture  fill ; 
The  laugh  of  brighter  hours  is  hushM — 

The  festal  song  is  still." 

In  the  year  immediately  preceding  his  graduation — a  time 
of  uncommon  commercial  distress  and  ruin— his  father,  then 
the  largest  real  estate  owner  in  his  county  perhaps,  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  a  land  agent,  the  loss  of  factories  by  fire,  and  the 
universal  financial  pressure,  found  himself  so  much  involved 
as  to  be  compelled  to  exercise  the  greatest  economy,  and  he 
doubtless  would  have  failed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  credit 
of  his  great  integrity,  as  he  was  generally  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  **  the  honest  lawyer."  These  circumstances  pre- 
vented our  friend  from  pursuing  his  travels  abroad,  as  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  family  and  with  his  young  associates, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  poetic  pursuit  of  belles-let- 
tres, music,  art,  and  aesthetics,  and  forego  literary  dilettanteism 
in  general,  and  devote  himself  to  the  hard,  stern  labors  of 
life.  And  from  that  time  forth  the  puny  and  delicate  boy, 
nursed  in  indolent  luxury,  who  had  never  lifted  a  finger  to 
work,  gave  up  his  ideal  life,  and  entered  without  sigh  or  mur- 
mur on  his  course  of  severe  practical  duty,  which  he  never 
suspended,  even  for  leisure  to  take  breath  and  begin  anew, 
regarding  this  necessity  as  the  greatest  blessing  that  ever 
befell  him.  At  first  he  was  employed  as  clerk  of  the  county 
courts,  whose  archives  and  folios,  recorded  in  his  plain,  neat 
hand,  may  still  be  seen.  He  was  soon  engaged,  however,  as 
principal  of  an  academy  in  New  Hampshire,  and  afterward 
near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  with  three  assistant  female 
teachers,  in  the  same  capacity. 
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But  we  should  do  him  great  wrong  to  say  that  he  sacrificed 
for  a  moment  his  ideal,  or  forgot  those  great  principles  of  a 
liberal,  humane,  and  divine  philosophy — the  great  eternal 
truths  of  man's  divinity,  which  were  always  dearer  to  him 
than  Hfe.  Amid  all  his  other  duties  he  considered  the  dis- 
semination of  these  truths  to  be  the  one  great  purpose  of  his 
life.  So,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  reproach,  and  persecution,  the 
stigma  of  zealots  and  the  hatred  of  bigots,  he  never  ceased 
nor  slackened  to  promulgate  while  living — through  books  and 
readings,  by  conversations,  lectures,  and  letters — these  views 
so  precious  to  his  own  soul,  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  that  every  intimate  com- 
panion and  friend  of  his,  at  whatever  period  of  his  life,  by 
some  mental  magnetism  became  a  partaker  of  his  cherished 
views,  but  that  in  every  place  where  he  resided  for  any  length 
of  time,  his  views  were  respected.  The  writer  is  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Richardson  found  time  to  prepare  any  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  his  "  Philosophy  of  Humanity."  This  much, 
however,  we  may  gather  from  his  published  writings  : 

His  God  is  the  universal  spirit  or  life  of  the  world ;  in  es- 
sence, truth  ;  in  thought,  wisdom  ;  in  feeling  or  relation,  love  ; 
in  character,  holiness  and  goodness ;  in  action,  justice  and 
mercy;  in  manifestation,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

That  every  human  soul  is  divine — an  embryo  angel ;  an 
image  of  all  loveliness ;  an  epitome  of  God  with  the  germs  of 
his  divine  attributes.  In  other  words,  that  every  soul  has  an 
innate  love  and  perception  of  truth,  holiness,  justice,  good- 
ness and  beauty. 

That  all  men,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  are  inspired  of  God, 
whatever  be  their  race,  nationality,  color  or  condition. 

That  God  holds  the  same  relation  in  every  respect  to  man, 
and  man  to  God,  at  the  present  time,  as  in  titft^t^ginning, 
and  through  every  previous  period  in  human  hi?' 

That   no   nation,   whether   Hebrew,   Romar  -c,  or 

American,  can  claim  any  peculiar  relation  It  -martial 

Divinity — the  universal  Father — who  is  no  TtSf^  rsons, 
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and  whose  inspiration,  according  to  an  ancient  writing,  gives 
all  men  understanding. 

That  ancient  prophets  and  apostles,  modern  priests  and 
preachers,  are  not  necessarily  more  truly  or  divinely  inspired 
than  other  men,  though  some  may  have  trusted  and  used 
this  inspiration  more  than  others. 

And  that  writings  of  men  of  the  present  day  are  as  much 
dictated  by  the  divine  Spirit  as  any  older  Scriptures,  and  are 
as  holy,  good,  and  useful  in  their  teachings ;  that  the  writings 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
**  Christian  dispensation,"  are  as  viuch  inspired  of  God  as 
those  of  the  followers  of  Moses  during  the  first  fifteen  centu- 
ries of  *'the  Mosaic  dispensation." 

That  the  divinest  revelation  in  any  age,  is  that  which  is 
most  adapted  to  the  wants,  and  most  fitted  to  reformation  and 
improvement  of  that  age. 

That  the  divinely  beautiful  Jesus  was  but  a  fuller  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  trusting  more  entirely  to  its  teachings ;  a 
more  obedient  son  ;  *'  an  elder  brother ;"  but  that  all  are  with 
him  Sons  of  God  and  divinely  taught. 

That  hence,  whatever  be  the  excellency  and  the  divinity  of 
other  teachings,  each  human  soul  finds  in  itself — in  the  voice 
of  God,  and  the  utterances  of  reason  and  conscience — the 
truest  guide,  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  teaching. 

That  all  men  being  thus  equally  God*s  children,  and  inspired 
of  him,  should  be  recognized  politically,  ecclesiastically,  and 
socially,  as  equals  and  as  brothers. 

That  the  true  state  is  a  Democracy.  That  the  true  govern- 
ment is  individual — of  the  divine  Soul ;  that  the  true  church 
is  that  of  Humanity,  and  includes  all  men,  poor  and  rich,  low 
and  high,  wise  and  foolish,  saint  and  sinner,  in  its  fold. 

That  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  the  true  Church  is  one  of 
present  human  salvation  ;  enfranchisement  from  the  woes  and 
sufferings  of  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  vice,  and  crime;  the 
building  up  of  a  divine  kingdom  on  earth.  That  the  only  true 
education  is  the  development  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
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God-inspired  soul ;  that  education  and  learning  are  useful  as 
means  of  development,  and  as  a  confirmation  of  the  higher 
wisdom  of  the  spirit's  teaching ;  that  the  truest  religion  is  the 
unselfish  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  divine  things,  the  effort 
of  the  life  after  the  essential  harmony  and  the  noblest  practi- 
cal uses  ;  and  that  the  soul  progresses  eternally  in  the  higher 
spheres  of  the  Spirit-world. 

These  views,  together  with  the  tenderness  and  humanity  of 
his  nature,  that  led  him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  not  only  to 
interest  himself  in  the  development  of  thought  in  those  about 
him,  but  to  give  his  time  and  means  to  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  this  way,  too,  he  was  materially  assisted  in  dis- 
seminating the  great  principles  of  "the  spiritual  philosophy." 
In  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  and  accomphshed  family  of  which 
his  three  assistant  teachers  were  .members,  and  where  also 
some  fifteen  of  his  pupils,  both  male  and  female,  resided, 
with  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  finest  families  in  Rhode 
Island  as  well  as  neighboring  and  distant  States,  he  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Richardson  returned  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  three  years  more  in  theological 
and  philosophical  investigations ;  often,  when  engaged  in 
examination  of  some  important  subject,  studying  eighteen 
hours  a  day.  On  leaving  his  studies,  though  receiving  several 
highly  flattering  invitations  to  settle  in  the  vicinity,  his  desire 
of  promulgating  his  views  in  a  new  field  led  him  to  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  was  ordained  by  Drs,  Dewey,  Lamson,  Park- 
man,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Unitarian  Congrega- 
tional Order,  in  the  picturesque  manufacturing  village  of 
Southington.  His  peculiar  views  and  earnest  enthusiasm  tx- 
cited  such  attention  and  interest,  not  only  in  that  but  Jnlhc 
neighboring  towns,  that  his  church  edifice  sqqj 
crowded  with  hearers.  Two  years  after  his  ordiu 
leaving  liis  first  parish  to  become  pastor  of  the  i 
gational  Society  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  be'5 
hearts  of  his  people  with  him,  and  the  tie  of  aflc^ 
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bound  them  together  remained  unbroken  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life.  He  remained  at  Haverhill  several  years,  preach- 
ing and  lecturing  before  churches,  lyceums,  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  societies,  attracting  crowded  assemblies  by  the 
utterance  of  his  earnest  convictions,  and  building  up  a  large 
and  substantial  congregation. 

At  length  a  violent  attack  of  influenza  brought  on  his  old 
affection  of  bleeding,  and  a  severe  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
that  prevented  him  from  using  his  pen  without  extreme  suffer- 
ing. He  thereupon  resigned  his  pastoral  relation,  and  retired 
to  his  paternal  acres  in  Dedham,  where  he  engaged  himself 
in  labors  in  the  open  air,  particularly  in -laying  out  lawns  and 
grounds,  and  in  extensive  planting  of  fruit-trees,  shrubberies, 
hedges,  and  groves  of  forest  trees.  But  he  still  continued  to 
preach,  to  advocate  temperance  and  human  freedom,  and  to 
repeat  his  lyceum  lectures  in  winter,  beside  contributing  ex- 
tensively to  the  periodical  press  of  the  country.  Frequent 
calls  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Chelsea,  near  Boston — where  Mr. 
Richardson  was  the  instrument  of  building  up  a  flourishing 
society — with  invitations  from  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Greenfield,  Kingston,  and  elsewhere  in  his  native 
State,  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  awakened  by  his  views 
of  the  great  gospel  of  Humanity. 

The  chief  elements  of  his  success  as  a  preacher  were,  first 
and  foremost,  a  strong  unquestioning  faith  in  the  truth  of  his 
views,  that  caused  him  to  utter  his  convictions  with  the  most 
intense  earnestness.  Add  to  this  a  graphic,  picturesque  style 
and  a  musical  voice,  and  our  description  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete. Though  bold,  original,  and  spiritual  in  his  ideas,  he 
had  nothing  of  that  subtlety  and  mysticism  in  his  thought  so 
attractive  to  many  minds,  but  was  extremely  clear  and  plain 
in  his  enunciation  of  truth.  Besides  numerous  essays,  poems, 
and  a  few  magazine  stories,  Mr.  Richardson  published  "  Dis- 
courses on  Theology  and  Religion  -/*  '*  The  Nature  of  Divine 
Revelation;"  *'The  Relation  of  Religion  and  the  Pulpit;'* 
**  A  Plan  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Pulpit ;  "  and  "  The  Nature 
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bl  Sin  and  Evil."     As  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  his 
muse  we  submit  the  following  stanzas  on 

cod's  true  temple. 
Not  by  VRst  |Hles  of  sculptured  stone,  upreaiing 

Their  masMve  towere  and  rretlcti  spires  on  high, 
'With  splendid  pomp  and  costly  pride,  appearing 

To  scorn  the  pour  and  bumble  passer-by  : 
Not  by  the  rich  and  swelHng  congregations 

That  daily  crowd  the  broad,  luxurious  aisles  : 
Not  by  the  pulpit's  eloquent  orations. 

And  melody  that  sense  and  soul  beguiles: 
Not  by  most  solemn  riles,  nor  by  receiving 

The  holy  bread  and  consecrateil  cup : 
Not  by  vain  doctrines  and  long  creeds  believing, 

Do  we  the  temple  of  our  Cod  build  up. 
For  God's  true  temple  is  Humanity, 

That  now  unfinished  and  in  ruin  lies; 
And  would  we  its  divine  restorers  be. 

And  rai-ie  it  up  in  glory  to  the  skies? 
Wherever  weep  the  enslaved,  the  poor,  the  lowly, 

Or  fall  the  tempted,  frail  and  sinful  ones. 
There  with  a,  purpose  high  and  spirit  holy. 

We'll  haste  to  succor  these  our  Father's  sons. 
And  inward  purity  and  love  combining, 

That  Spirit  fair  which  moved  our  blessed  Lord, 
Shall  build  them  up  as  stones,  all  fair  and  shining^ 

Into  a  LIVING  TEMPLE  of  our  God, 

Our  friend  often  startled  the  drowsy  religionists  of  his  time 
by  the  annunciation  of  his  radical  views.  Occasionally,  even 
among  the  Unitarians— the  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  of 
all  the  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom — some  conservative 
saint,  whose  cold  and  terrible  sense  of  propriety  atill  domi- 
nated over  his  love  of  truth,  was  shocked  at  the  a]Ul9tf**«)f 
the  preacher.  As  an  illustration  of  his  free  handlFn" 
gious  ideas,  I  extract  the  subjoined  passage  from  n 

delivered  some  twenty  years  ago,  in  Bridgeport!  ( 
writer  was  present,  and  the  speaker's  l  Si  "nr  was 
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THE   INSTINCT  OF   PROGRESS. 

The  soul  outgrows  all  sects,  all  creeds,  all  philosophies  ;  it  makes 
and  unmakes  them  at  its  pleasure.     They  are  but  the  cast-off  skins 
of  the  caterpillar  and  the  soul  grows  at  every  moulting.     Thus  it  is 
not  only  natural,  but  noble  and  praiseworthy,  to  feel  the  vanity  of  .our 
past  opinions  and  past  experiences  ;  to  be  discontented  with  what  we 
have  been,  and  what  we  are,  and  to  reach  forward  to  something  higher 
and  fairer  in  the  future.     And,  however  the  stationary,  unprogressive 
and  bigoted  may  condemn  and  anathematize, — the  world,  in  its  inmost 
heart,  cherishes  those  who  enlarge  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, — ■ 
its  great  thinkers  and  reformers, — its  distinguished  inventors,  and  its 
world-renowned  discoverers,  as  the  noblest  of  the  race.    Admiring  pos- 
terity reverences  their  memory,  and  history,  in  its  immortal  records, 
deifies  them  as  the  heroes  of  the  world.     Copernicus,  Galileo,  and 
Newton,  with  their  new  system  of  the  Universe,  and  their  new  reve- 
lations of  its  laws,  are  held  up  to  our  admiration ;    while  the  memory 
of  their  opponents  or  persecutors  has  fallen  into  quick  decay.     The 
fame  of  our  American  C banning  grows  with  the  growing  years,  and 
his  glowing  words  of  new  and  higher  tnith  are  extending  throughout 
the  civilized  world ;  while  the  old  drivellers  of  ancient  and  moldy 
creeds,  who  were  so  bitterly  hostile  to  his  teachings,  are  dying  out  of 
our  memory  with  their  decaying  faith.     And  Columbus,  who  left  an 
old  world  to  seek  a  new,  is  held  in  deathless  remembrance ;  while 
the  nameless  navigators,  who  remained  behind,  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
The  history  of  Socrates  is  immortal ;  yet  will  you  tell  me  who  were 
his  poisoners,  and  what  their  occupations  ?     And  can  you  repeat  to 
me  the  names  of  those  old  Pharisees  who  crucified  Jesus  ? 

Praise  me  not  then  for  my  adherence  to  a  time-worn  faith,  or  an 
ancient  and  fashionable  theology ;  for  the  fixedness  of  my  views  and 
the  unchangeableness  of  my  opinions.  Blame  me  rather  for  my  want 
of  mental  activity  and  spiritual  advancement.  Commend  in  me  no 
false  consistency ; — the  consistency  of  remaining  always  the  same  in 
my  opinions,  theories,  and  belief  The  only  true  and  worthy  consis- 
tency is  that  of  constant  impro^^ement,  perpetual  never-ending  progress. 
If  I  am  to  be  respected  and  applauded  for  anything,  I  would  be  for 
that.  In  all  things  but  theology  man  dares  always  to  desire  the  new. 
The  pious  old  lady  loves  the  new  cap-crowned  bonnet,  but,  strange  to 
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say,  she  hates  and  curses  the  new  and  higher  and  purer  Religion. 
Away  with  your  old  theories,  your  antiquated  notions  that  the  world 
is  rapidly  outgrowing;  that  the  true  soul  has  already  outgrown. 
Away  with  your  moldy  philosophy,  your  tattered  creed,  your  musty 
S3rstem  of  ethics  and  philosophy.  I  will  be  fettered  no  longer  by 
your  parties,  your  sects,  your  leaders  and  chief-priests,  or  by  your 
tyrannic  "  Popular  Opinion."  I  will  be  no  longer  tied  down  by 
your  formulas  and  dogmas,  by  your  antiquated  customs  and  con- 
ventional usages — 

"  Old  opinions,  rags  and  tatters^ 
Get  you  gone — Get  you  gone  I " 

I  will  be  henceforth  free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act, — free  to  follow 
the  truth,  untrammeled  by  human  fashion,  unfettered  by  ancient  sys- 
tems. I  have  always  found,  that  when  I  trembled  for  the  results  of 
mental  freedom,  and  feared  that  new  views  and  new  theories  would 
bring  destruction  in  their  train,  that  my  still  beclouded  mind  was 
troubled  by  some  scarecrow  of  old  superstition,  or  frightened  by  some 
bugbear  phantom  of  ancient  error,  or  time-honored  absurdity.  Then 
let  old  opinions  be  exploded,  let  ancient  systems  perish,  but  let  the 
new  spring  up  more  vigorously  from  their  decaying  beds,  till  man  be 
enfranchised  forever. 

We  have  only  space  for  a  single  additional  illustration  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  style  as  a  writer  of  verse.  The  poem  from 
which  the  following  stanzas  are  selected  originally  appeared 
in  the  old  Knickerbocker,  and  were  entitled 

YOUTH   AND    NATURE. 

There's  a  light  gone  out  of  the  sunshine, 

A  glory  from  the  day  ; 
The  stars  are  dimmer  to  my  sight. 
The  moon,  that  hushed  the  holy  Nighty 
And  filled  my  soul  with  calm  delight^ 

Hath  lost  Its  ancient  ray. 

The  brook,  with  its  veinM  pebbles 

And  its  painted  muscle-shell ; 
The  delicate  mosses  on  the  brink, 
The  crystals  within  the  rocky  chink. 
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The  feathery  ferns  that  stooped  to  drink — 
All  sights  that  I  loved  so  well. 

With  the  breath  of  the  apple-blossoms^ 
And  the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay 

Which  the  starry  buttercups  illume ; 

The  violet's  far-diffused  perfume, 

And  the  glory  of  the  roses*  bloom. 
Have  passed  from  my  life  away. 

And  the  voices  of  the  Spring-time 

Carol  no  more  to  me ; 
Nor,  singing  on  its  stony  bed, 
The  brook,  by  hidden  fountains  fed. 
Answers  the  robin  overhead 

With  the  old  melody. 


Mr.  Richardson  was  for  many  years  a  firm  defender  of 
Spiritualism,  believing  in  the  near  relation  of  the  soul  to  the 
great  Spirit,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  higher  spheres 
of  being ;  advocating  the  principles  of  this  philosophy,  and 
topics  akin  to  it,  with  earnest  thought,  and  with  fearless  ut- 
terance of  pen  and  tongue.  When  other  clergymen,  who 
secretly  entertained  the  same  views,  stifled  their  convictions, 
defamed  the  truth,  and  made  the  ministerial  profession  a  sol- 
emn masquerade,  our  friend — too  frank  and  conscientious  to 
conceal  the  truth — was  always  outspoken  and  manly  in  its 
defense.  His  mind  was  too  free  and  his  moral  nature  too  ex- 
alted to  bow  at  the  dicta  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Others 
were  left  to  trim  their  sails  to  the  popular  breeze.  They 
might  follow  the  Christ  of  Spiritualism  afar  off,  and  even  run 
away  from  the  honest  disciples,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
being  one  of  the  number ;  but  Mr.  Richardson  made  the 
weak  cause  his  own.  While  nervous  and  dyspeptic  saints 
still  lived  on  the  thin  gruel  of  popular  pulpit  instruction,  the 
boldest  truth  was  never  too  strong  for  his  own  manly  nature. 

Ever  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  our  truly  sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing  friend  never 
hesitated  to  shield  the  feeble  and  the  fallen,  and  to  aim  well- 
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directed  and  he«ivy  blows  against  their  oppressors.  In  our 
experience  of  over  half  a  centur}*^  we  have  met  with  few  men 
at  once  so  spontaneous,  so  unselfish,  and  so  true  to  the  claims 
of  Humanity.  The  ignorant,  the  destitute,  and  all  who  were 
in  circumstances  of  trial  and  suffering,  found  immediate  ac- 
cess to  an  open  hand  and  a  generous  heart.  There  are 
ministers — and  we  have  observed  them — men  prone  to  pious 
shifts  and  economical  subterfuges,  who  instinctively  close  the 
palm  on  a  slippery  shilling  while  pronouncing  a  benediction, 
and  with  whom  godliness  and  gain  are  strangely  identified. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  mind  of  James  Richardson,  they  sus- 
tained no  possible  relation.  He  was  never  known  to  offer  a 
tract  where  a  coat  was  needed,  nor  to  propose  Scripture 
lessons  and  prayer  to  a  hungry  man. 

The  dissemination  of  the  great  principles  of  a  rational,  hu- 
mane, and  spiritual  philosophy  was  to  Mr.  Richardson  infin- 
itely before  all  gain,  emolument,  and  worldly  honor.  Most 
men  are  chiefly  anxious  to  help  themselves  in  this  world, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to  others.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  If  any  one  needed  assistance 
he  could  never  approach  our  friend  in  vain.  While  others 
put  fashionable  clothes  and  labels  on  their  small  thoughts, 
and  sold  them  as  hucksters  peddle  their  trifles,  his  bold  ideas 
were  free  as  air,  and  the  services  of  a  true  friend  and  brother 
were  never  wanting  in  his  presence.  He  was  well-nigh  un- 
just to  himself  in  his  generosity  to  others.  His  door  opened 
at  the  coming  of  the  humblest  human  being  ;  and  a  kind 
word  always  greeted  the  stranger.  His  voice,  his  manner, 
and  his  smile  were  invitations  to  the  poorest  wretch  on  earth  ; 
and  light  and  warmth,  like  aromatic  airs  and  summer  sun- 
shine, radiated  in  all  directions  from  the  presence  of  this  true 
man  and  loving  brother. 

We   made   the   acquaintance  of  Mr.  Richardson  in  i8 

while  engaged  in  publishing  the  Shekinah,  and  we  fou' 

him  a  most  efficient  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  thr 

tents  of  that  Magazine.     His  free  thought  and  ripe  s 
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ship  are  happily  illustrated  in  several  of  the  more  important 
papers  contributed  to  that  work.  Indeed,  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  mankind  we  have  found  no  one  more  ready  to 
aid  his  fellows,  even  when  his  generous  cooperation  involved 
the  neglect  of  his  own  affairs.  His  earnest  labors  in  behalf  of 
others  were  always  accompanied  by  a  warm  and  manly  sym- 
pathy, at  once  spontaneous  and  magnetic.  Wherever  he 
went,  the  darkness — of  ignorance  and  poverty,  transgression 
and  sorrow — was  illuminated  by  a  spirit  genial  as  summer 
sunshine  ;  and  even  the  fallen  and  abandoned  were  upheld  by 
his  moral  courage,  and  the  compassionate  and  forgiving  spirit 
that  robs  hell  of  its  victims  and  bears  them  up  to  heaven. 

The  benevolent  instincts  of  his  willing  mind  and  loving 
heart  led  Mr.  Richardson — after  the  commencement  of  the 
Rebellion — to  Washington  and  to  the  national  hospitals. 
There  among  the  wounded,  worn,  and  wasted  soldiers,  he 
spent  the  closing  period  of  his  life,  in  such  humane  labors 
and  gentle  ministries  as  have  most  signalized  the  world's 
greatest  philanthropists.  His  constant  care  and  labor ;  the 
want  of  necessary  repose  ;  and,  above  all,  his  intense  and 
irrepressible  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  around  him,  proved 
too  much  for  his  physical  constitution.  At  length  his  dimin- 
ished strength  gave  way,  and  his  career  on  earth  soon  termi- 
nated. He  was  as  truly  a  hero  and  a  martyr,  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  Union,  as  those  who  were  translated  from  the 
tented  field,  or  resigned  their  spirits  in  the  delirium  of  battle. 

Our  friend  has  left  us  the  treasure  of  his  good  name,  and 
pleasant  memories  of  the  noble  and  beautiful  uses  to  which 
his  life  was  devoted.  If  the  conqueror  has  a  right  to  preserve 
his  trophies ;  if  the  patriot  cannot  but  love  his  native  soil ; 
if  the  classic  traveler  reverently  uncovers  his  head  when  he 
stands  by  the  cold  altars  of  the  buried  nations  ;  and  even 
thoughtless  men  speak  solemnly — with  hushed  voices,  in  the 
deserted  halls  of  their  fathers — surely  it  cannot  be  unbecom- 
ing to  foster  the  memory  of  good  men,  and  to  tread  lightly 
above  the  ashes  their  deathless  spirits  have  consecrated. 


ERRORS  IN  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  PROF.   J.    R.    BUCHANAN,   M.D. 

THE  reasoning  faculties  are  most  especially  neglected  in 
all  the  prevalent  systems  of  education ;  and  yet  the 
results  of  their  direct  cultivation  are  far  nobler  than  anything 
that  results  from  merely  literary  culture,  or  from  filling  the 
storehouse  of  memory  with  the  intellectual  matter  called 
learning.  In  the  most  persistent  effort  to  give  the  reasoning 
faculties  their  due  prominence  in  education  by  a  Socratic 
method  of  teaching,  an  original  and  philanthropic  teacher  in 
London  has  succeeded  in  rendering  some  of  the  ragged  boys 
of  the  streets  more  proficient  in  political  economy  than  the 
average  mass  of  English  legislators. 

There  must  in  time  be  a  system  of  rational  education, 
which,  among  its  other  merits,  will  develop  those  reasoning 
and  creative  powers  of  the  mind,  by  which  all  our  progress 
has  heretofore  been  effected.  At  present  no  such  culture  is 
embraced  in  even  the  ideals  of  education.  The  power  of 
truthful  reasoning  requires  an  elimination  of  all  disturbing 
influences — a  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  discipline,  which 
destroys  all  prepossession  or  bias,  and  leaves  the  reasoning 
power  as  nicely  poised  to  weigh  the  balance  of  evidence  as 
the  scales  of  the  analytic  chemist. 

Such  reasoning  is  seldom  found.  In  politics,  in  theology, 
in  history,  in  literature  generally,  it  is  almost  unknown. 
Even  in  those  strongly  argumentative  essays  which  rivet  our 
attention  by  their  force  of  statement  and  ingenuity  of  d'^''"'*- 
tion,  we  recognize  rather  the  strength  and  plausibilti 
bewildering  advocate  arguing  to  a  foregone  condu 
the  clearness,  the  candor  and  simplicity  of  the  trt 
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phcr,  who  has  looked  to  every  source  of  information  and  given 
to  every  fact  its  proper  relative  importance. 

To  the  popular  mind  the  lucid  truth,  briefly  and  simply  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  is  far  less  impressive 
and  imposing  than  the  very  learned,  elaborate  and  ingenious 
arguments  by  which  minds  of  a  lower  order,  but  of  greater 
ambition  and  animal  force,  overwhelm  and  impress  the  aston- 
ished reader,  only  to  leave  him  confirmed  in  falsehood  or  lost 
in  doubt. 

There  is,  however,  one  department  of  human  activity  in 
which  the  majestic  sway  of  Reason  is  acknowledged,  and  from 
which  every  rebel  and  rioter  is  expelled — from  which  passion 
and  selfish  partisanship  are  driven  out  when  recognized,  and 
the  disorderly  power  of  imagination  is  generally  though  not 
always  kept  under  rigid  discipline.  That  department  is 
Physical  Science  ;  and  from  her  stronghold  in  this  depart- 
ment the  sway  of  Reason  must  ere  long  extend  into  the  more 
lawless  regions  of  moral  and  social  science. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  scientists  are  true  philosophers 
— far  from  it.  But  in  the  domain  of  science  the  authority  of 
Reason  has  by  the  slow  progress  of  many  centuries  become 
firmly  established,  and  scientists  in  general,  by  their  devotion 
to  science,  become  pro  tanto  philosophic  or  at  least  logical. 
And  although  this  discipline  does  not  entirely  remove  the  vi- 
cious effects  of  an  irrational  education,  or  of  congenital  imper- 
fection, it  so  far  overcomes  these  evils,  that  scientists  as  a  class 
are  conceded  to  be  the  only  class  of  the  community  from 
whom  we  can  expect  a  rational  and  thorough  investigation  of 
any  of  the  great  problems  of  sociology  and  government. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  influence  of  the 
scientific  mind  and  of  scientific  research  upon  the  controlling 
powers  of  society  must  be  greater  and  greater  as  the  world 
progresses,  and  the  time  must  come  when  Reason  shall  domi- 
nate over  all  realms  of  human  thought,  and  influence  if  not 
control  all  human  action. 

But  while  scientists   are   eminently  the   rational  class  of 
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society — they  are  not  necessarily  philosophers,  for  philosophy 
embraces  all  sciences  and  their  relations,  and  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  circumscribed  domains  of  purely  physical  science. 

Such  is  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  that  when  we 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  any  department  of  knowl- 
edge, we  cannot  readily  enter  into  sympathy  with  another 
department  in  which  new  facts,  new  relations  and  new  princi- 
ples are  found.  As  the  mature  Englishman  in  studying 
French,  or  the  mature  Frenchman  in  acquiring  English,  neces- 
sarily begins  by  making  many  ludicrous  blunders,  and  perhaps 
never  fully  acquires  all  the  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  pronun- 
ciation, so  we  observe  that  the  devotees  of  any  science  seldom 
succeed  at  first  in  transferring  their  inquiries  to  departments 
very  remote  from  their  own.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  new 
principles  and  new  data  which  are  familiar  to  experts  in  that 
department,  nor  can  they  conceive  the  necessity  of  the  new 
methods  of  reasoning  to  which  they  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed. Hence,  with  all  honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose, 
their  best  efforts  are  ludicrous  failures.  The  Englishman  who 
persists  in  speaking  French  with  the  tones  and  idioms  of  his^ 
own  language  is  an  amusing  spectacle  to  Frenchmen,  though 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  proceeding  may  be  entirely  impercep- 
tible to  his  countrymen,  who  know  no  language  but  their  own. 
In  like  manner  the  experts  in  psychological  science  cannot 
but  be  greatly  amused  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  certain  scien- 
tists (Faraday  and  Tyndall)  to  discuss  or  dogmatize  upon 
psychological  subjects  with  far  less  knowledge  of  the  matter 
than  the  Englishman  possesses  of  French  who  has  just  learned 
to  pronounce  the  French  alphabet.  To  the  multitude,  how- 
ever, who  have  some  smattering  of  physical  science,  but  no 
knowledge  of  psychology,  the  professor  is  by  no  means  a 
ludicrous  figure  even  in  the  coarsest  exhibition  of  his  igr 
ranee  of  matters  which  he  has  not  investigated. 

The  moral  difficulty  in  such  cases  is  the  lack  of 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  scientist — an  overweeninf 
the  all-embracing  character  of  his  own  department  i 
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own  ability  as  the  expounder  of  one  science  to  dogmatize 
upon  another  without  regard  to  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  experts  who  are  already  familiar  with  that  department. 

In  this,  however,  the  scientist  is  no  greater  offender  than 
others  against  the  dictates  of  modesty  and  true  philosophy. 
He  but  imitates  on  a  smaller  scale  the  arrogance  of  theo- 
logians who  have  dogmatized  in  science  without  comprehen- 
sion or  faithful  study  of  its  principles.  The  error  of  the 
theologian  or  metaphysician  consists  in  applying  to  physical 
sciences  the  irrelevant  conceptions  derived  from  another,  and 
perhaps  higher,  department  of  knowledge  or  speculation.  But 
the  error  of  the  scientist  consists  in  applying  to  Biology  and 
Psychology  utterly  irrelevant  notions,  derived  from  Dynamics 
and  Chemistry,  to  the  disregard  of  the  relevant  Biological  and 
Psychological  facts. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  essay  forbid  a  reference  to  the 
numerous  instances  of  this  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Philosophy 
— which  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Physiology 
and  Psychology.  In  the  former  the  struggles  of  rational 
physiology  against  absurd  mechanical  and  chemical  hypo- 
theses are  recorded  in  several  thousand  volumes  which  are 
gradually  sinking  into  oblivion.  But  the  struggle  is  still  going 
on.  Vitalism  is  still  assailed  by  the  devotees  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics,  in  a  resolute  effort  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
life  to  purely  mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  substantive  existence  of  mind — in  other  words  to 
ignore  the  facts  of  vital  science  and  transfer  the  formulae  and  - 
principles  of  physical  science  to  facts  in  a  higher  realm,  to 
which  they  have  no  application. 

To  assert  that  matter  and  motion  constitute  mind  is  too 
flagrant  an  absurdity  to  be  openly  advocated  at  present.  But 
all  systems  that  ignore  mind  as  a  positive  entity  are  compelled 
by  a  thorough  analysis  to  disclose  as  their  basic  principle  the 
proposition  that  motion  is  mind. 

At  present  the  form  in  which  this  proposition  is  disguised 
is  that  of  a  correlation  between  caloric  and  mind.     It  is  no 
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better  evasion  of  the  rcductio  ad  absurdiim  than  any  other  me- 
chanical hypothesis,  but  it  suits  the  present  mood  of  some  few 
physiological  inquirers,  and  the  present  fashions  of  science 
and  sciolism,  which  tolerate  any  crude  mechanical  theory 
of  life,  but  forbid  all  examination  of  those  facts  of  cerebral  and 
psychological  science  which  are  grandly  wonderful  because 
they  embrace  the  mysteries  of  life. 

To  prove  that  man  is  a  mere  machine,  the  power  of  which 
may  be  calculated  like  that  of  a  steam-engine  by  the  amount 
of  fuel  burnt,  and  that  heat  is  mysteriously  transformed  into 
force  in  the  muscles,  and  into  thought  in  the  brain,  seems  to 
be  the  highest  aim  of  some  speculative  physiologists.  Rigidly 
logical  as  they  are  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  repetition  of 
experiments,  they  become  wildly  speculative  when  their  me- 
chanical theory  of  life  is  concerned. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (F.  Papillon) 
states  very  clearly  the  mechanical  theory — as  follows  : 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  motion, 
the  living  being  may  thus  be  compared  to  an  inanimate  motor,  as  a 
steam-engine.  In  both  cases  heat  is  engendered  by  combustion  and 
transformed  into  mechanical  work  by  a  system  of  organs  more  or  less 
complex.  In  both  cases  it  is  at  first  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  yields 
motion  in  proportion  as  it  is  demanded  for  the  performance  of  certain 
work.  Only  the  living  being  is  the  far  liiore  perfect  machine.  While 
the  best  made  steam-engines  utilize  only  -^^^  of  the  disposable  force, 
tlie  muscular  system  of  man  according  to  Hirn  accounts  for  ^^  On 
the  other  hand  the  animated  motor  has  this  peculiarity — that  its 
sources  of  heat  and  its  mechanical  arrangements  are  intimately  com- 
mingled ;  that  its  heat  is  produced  by  organs  in  motion,  with  a  sort  of 
general  diffusion  ;  and  that  the  machine  itself  becomes  in  turn  trans- 
formed within  itself  into  heat ;  an  incredible  complication,  of  which 
science  has  succeeded  in  unraveling  the  simple  laws  only  by  dir ' 
the  united  efforts  and  resources  of  physics,  chemistry  and  bio' 

"  As  some  physiologists  hold,  heat  must  not  only  be  the 
motion  in  the  system,  but  must  also  undergo  traiurf^ 
nervous  activity.     The  functional  action  of  the  brain 
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exactly  like  that  of  the  biceps.  Mind  itself  should  be  regarded  as  engen^ 
dered  by  heat.  Late  experiments  by  Valentin,  I^ombard,  Byasson,  and 
especially  Schiflf,  would  seem  to  prove,  it  is  thought,  that  there  is  a 
proportional  and  constant  relation  between  the  energy  of  nervous 
functions  and  the  heat  of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  effected. 
Gavarret  boldly  concludes  from  his  researches  that  heat  has  the  same 
relations  to  the  nervous  system  that  it  has  to  the  muscular  system ; 
only  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  the  force  produced  exhibits  itself  ex- 
ternally by  visible  phenomena,  while  in  that  of  the  nerves  it  is 
exhausted  internally  in  profound  molecular  action,  which  eludes  any 
exact  measurement.  A  given  sum  of  heat  developed  in  the  system 
would  thus  be  on  one  side  a  mechanical  equivalent  and  on  the  other 
a  psychological  equivalent.  Gavarret,  who  is  a  cautious  savant ^  and 
true  to  experimental  methods,  doubtless  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  thought  and  feeling  can  be  estimated  in  heat  units.  He 
even  asserts  that  there  is  no  common  measure  between  intelligence 
and  heat ;  but  less  timid  physiologists  are  not  wanting  who  reduce  every 
kind  of  vital  manifestation  to  the  strict  laws  of  thermodynamics," 

M.  Papillon  himself  rejects  these  errors  without  any  very 
definite  reason,  but  as  they  embody  as  flagrant  blunders  in 
biology  as  the  Englishman  ever  made  in  his  first  efforts  at 
French,  it  is  worth  while  to  demolish  such  speculations  and  to 
teach  such  speculators  that  they  cannot  reduce  the  science  of 
life  to  the  science  of  dynamics.  Indeed  this  kind  of  sciolism 
is  so  wide-spread  and  fashionable  at  present,  it  will  require  no 
small  amount  of  labor  in  the  diffusion  of  biological  informa- 
tion to  arrest  its  pernicious  influence. 

The  analogy  stated  between  man  and  the  steam-engine  is 
utterly  delusive.  In  the  engine,  heat  directly  produces  mo- 
tion and  is  consumed  in  producing  it.  The  amount  of  power 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat.  In  man,  heat 
never  directly  produces  movement  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
heat  relaxes  the  muscles  and  directly  tends  to  the  destruction 
of  muscular  power,  while  cold  gives  tone  to  the  muscular 
system.  Hot  climates  give  the  ascendency  to  the  nervous 
system,  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  (the  two  being  antag- 
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onistic  in  their  vital  relations),  while  cold  climates  benumb 
the  nervous  system  and  give  predominance  to  muscular 
power. 

If  heat  were  consumed  in  producing  muscular  motion,  ex- 
ercise would  have  a  cooling  influence,  whereas  it  invariably 
and  immediately  increases  the  amount  of  heat  If  the  dy- 
namic theory  were  true  a  patient  in  fever  would  speedily  be 
cooled  by  setting  him  to  work  to  consume  a  portion  of  his 
heat  in  muscular  exertion  ;  but  no  mechanical  theorist  is  insane 
enough  to  propose  such  a  remedy  for  fever  or  for  excessive 
heat. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  heat  is  consumed  in 
producing  muscular  force.  The  consumption  of  caloric,  or 
rather  the  demand  for  it,  is  proportioned  to  its  expenditure  by 
radiation  and  conduction.  In  a  cold  climate,  or  with  scanty 
clothing,  more  rich  food  is  required  to  produce  caloric  by  its 
combustion  in  the  body.  In  a  climate  at  the  temperature  of 
96°  to  99°  no  caloric  is  expended  by  conduction  or  radiation, 
and  little  food  is  needed  to  generate  heat — hence  the  appetite 
declines,  and  if  the  caloric  were  not  carried  off  rapidly  by  per- 
spiration and  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs,  the  appetite 
would  utterly  fail.  Hence  in  a  hot  climate  perspiration  is 
necessary  to  health  and  life.  If  it  be  suppressed  when  we 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  a  sunstroke  is  almost  certain  to  ensue. 

Caloric  in  the  animal  body  is  like  water, — it  furnishes  the 
necessary,  conditions  of  softness  and  fluidity  for  chemical  and 
vital  action,  and  they  are  continually  regenerated  or  taken  in 
to  supply  the  losses  by  exhalation  and  conduction.  They  fur- 
nish mechanical  and  chemical  conditions,  but  nothing  more, 
and  might  be  properly  compared  to  the  lubricants  of  the 
steam-engine. 

Vital  force  is  generated  in  the  nervous  system,  and  this 
simple  elementary  truth  in  physiology  is  grossly  disregarded 
by  the  mechanical  speculators.    The  source  of  that  vital  fo> 
is  the  reaction  continually  in  progress  in  a  liquid  mediuo? 
tween  the  red  globules  of  the  blood  (the  carriers  of  ox) 
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and  the  ganglion  globules  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems.  This  is  the  ultimate  fact  of  human  life  at 
present. 

The  nerve-cell  has  its  own  attributes,  according  to  its  loca- 
tion, form,  and  invisible  peculiarities  of  structure:  in  its 
vital  action,  which  is  both  psychological  and  physiological, 
the  invisible  spirit  power,  which  we  know  in  ourselves  by 
consciousness,  participates,  according  to  laws  which  have 
heretofore  eluded  human  research.  That  the  activity  of  the 
vital  processes  in  thought  should  sometimes  be  associated  with 
an  exaltation  of  temperature  does  not  indicate  the  temperature 
as  their  cause,  any  more  than  an  occasional  tear  would  prove 
that  the  brain  is  a  machine  propelled  by  water.  It  is  not 
true  that  there  is  any  proportion  between  mental  action  and 
calorification ;  many  of  our  faculties,  especially  those  of  a 
generous  and  energetic  character,  produce  an  increase  of  heat, 
but  others,  especially  such  as  fear  and  anxiety,  have  a  deci- 
dedly chilling  effect — the  effects  in  each  case  being  produced 
by  their  controlling  power  over  the  nerves  and  circulation. 

The  analogy  to  the  steam-engine  utterly  fails  when  ex- 
amined. The  amount  of  fuel  determines  the  power  of  the 
steam-engine,  but  the  amount  of  food  does  not  determine 
either  the  mental  or  physical  power  of  the  man.  Food  does 
not  directly  make  power — it  simply  repairs  waste  of  tissue,  and 
the  most  perfect  and  powerful  specimens  of  humanity  are 
those  men  of  heroic  mould  in  whom  the  tissues  are  most 
highly  vitalized,  tough,  healthy  and  hardy,  in  whom  the  waste 
or  disintegration  is  at  its  minimum,  and  the  demand  for  food 
is  moderate.  Such  men  as  KossUTH,  who,  under  the  terrible 
excitement  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  ate  but  one  meal  a 
day,  are  infinitely  more  efficient  than  the  gluttons  who  gorge 
themselves  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  never 
seen  any  human  being  in  whom  the  brain  had  such  an  inten- 
sity of  action  as  in  Kossuth. 

The  truth  \s,food  is  not  a  criterion  of  power y  but  rather  of 
weakness.     It  is  the  patchwork  of  life,  and  he  who  is  weakest 
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needs  the  most  frequent  patching  and  repairing.  The  infant 
must  be  fed  often — but  the  power  of  abstinence  increases  as  the 
constitution  matures,  and  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  hero. 

The  steam-engine  furnishes  no  proper  analogy  to  Hfe.  The 
only  physical  illustration  applicable  will  be  found  in  fire  and 
flame,  which,  like  the  animal,  are  supported  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  destroy  the  material  used,  giving  off  heat 
and  light  from  the  fire  and  flame,  as  the  living  body  displays 
life  and  mind. 

The  analogy  in  this  case  is  close — all  Hfe  is  maintained,  like 
fire  and  flame,  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which  is  a 
boundless  magazine  of  imponderables,  that  are  liberated  in 
combustion  or  oxidation,  and  become  the  motive  powers  of 
life.  The  subtler  forms  of  these  imponderables  have  not  yet 
been  grasped  or  analyzed  by  science. 

The  heat-machine  theory  of  life,  which  hardly  deserves  a 
scientific  refutation,  as  it  comes  chiefly  from  mere  chemists 
who  are  not  physiologists,  or  from  sciolists  who  delight  in 
easy  hypotheses,  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  fact  that 
vital  processes  evolve  instead  of  consuming  heat.  The  muscle 
is  heated  by  contraction  and  the  head  is  slightly  warmed  by 
study  or  by  active  emotion. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  consumption  of  heat  by  vital 
processes.  The  total  production  of  caloric  by  combustion 
in  the  body  is  needed  to  keep  it  warm  and  supply  the  loss  of 
heat  by  exhalation,  conduction  and  radiation. 

The  usual  allowance  of  farinaceous  and  nitrogenous  food  for 
men  in  public  institutions  (prisons,  asylums,  and  barracks,  in 
England  and  the  United  States)  gives  us  a  fair  basis  for  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  heat  that  can  possibly  be  produced  in  the 
human  body.     The  combustion  of  the  carbon  a* 
in  this  food,  after  making  proper  deductiona 
and  faecal  matter,  would  furnish  from  tentc 
units  of  heat  daily ;  twelve  thousand  mig 
fair  estimate  for  persons  active  and  well  ^ 
life.    Of  this  it  requires  about  five  thousa 
loss  of  heat  by  transpira^n  of  watery  vi 
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lungs,  leaving  only  seven  thousand  units  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  body  in  a  colder  medium,  and  to  heat  the  360  cubic  feet 
of  cold  air  which  are  passed  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours. 

This  estimate  is  sustained  by  experimental  researches. 
According  to  Andral  and  Gavarrct,  the  average  pulmonary 
exhalation  of  carbon  by  an  adult  is  8  ounces  troy,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  production  of  9,333  units  of  caloric, — about  2^ 
per  cent,  additional,  according  to  Prof.  Scharling,  represents 
the  carbon  burnt  and  exhaled  through  the  skin, — making  a 
total  of  9,566  units,  to  which  we  may' add  the  calorific  power 
of  the  hydrogen  burnt  and  discharged  as  water  (in  addition 
to  that  which  combines  with  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the 
food),  which  increases  by  fifteen  per  cent,  the  total  calorifica- 
tion, making  10,966  units,  one-half  of  which  is  carried  oflT  in 
watery  vapor  from  the  skin  and  lungs. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  estimated  that  nitrogen  equal  in  amount 
to  yy  of  the  oxygen  consumed  is  regularly  exhaled,  the  con- 
version of  the  solid  nitrogen  of  the  food  into  the  gaseous  form 
is  another  process  for  the  consumption  of  heat. 

That  the  sole  purpose  of  the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  body 
is  to  maintain  its  temperature  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
combustion  of  carbon  and  evolution  of  heat  arc  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  the  coldness  of  the  medium  in  which  we  live, 
and  our  consequent  loss  of  heat.  A  very  small  amount  of 
unstimulating  food  sustains  life  in  tropical  climates — but  large 
amounts  of  the  richest  food  are  required  to  sustain  the  vital 
combustion  in  arctic  climates.  At  the  wintry  temperature  of 
32°,  animals  evolve  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  caloric 
(as  shown  by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid)  as  at  a  high 
summer  temperature.  This  shows  how  large  an  amount  of 
heat  passes  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body  into  the  atmos- 
phere, for  in  winter  the  transpiration  of  moisture  from  the 
skin  is  at  its  minimum. 

The  human  constitution  might  as  well  be  compared  to  a 
machine  propelled  by  water  as  to  a  heat  engine.  Water  and 
caloric  are  equally  necessary  and  answer  similar  purposes  in 
maintaining  the  tissues  in  the  state  which  admits  of  chemical 
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and  vital  action.  Water  and  caloric  are  largely  generated  in 
the  body,  in  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen,  and  serve  alike  to 
maintain  the  tissues  in  an  active  state  while  retained,  until 
they  are  discharged  into  the  air,  going  mainly  together  in 
their  discharge  as  watery  vapor. 

The  currency  of  these  fanciful  hypotheses  of  life  shows  how 
little  is  known  by  the  educated  classes  generally  of  Biology  and 
Psychology.  The  midnight  darkness  which  invests  the  science 
of  the  brain  in  our  colleges,  and  the  prevalent  ignorance  of 
such  subjects  in  society,  account  for  the  popularity  of  such 
specimens  of  brilliant  superficiality  and  chimerical  speculation 
as  Figuier's  "To-morrow  of  Death,"  and  Hinton's  brilliantly 
superficial  treatise  on  **  Life  in  Nature,"  which  has  even  won 
the  commendation  of  Professor  Youmans'  **  Popular  Science 
Monthly"  by  its  pleasing  style,  and  has  been  greatly  bepraised 
by  the  unscientific  literary  periodicals. 

Mr.  Hinton,  who  writes  more  like  a  liberal  speculative 
clergyman  than  a  physiologist  or  scientist,  devotes  himself  to 
showing,  not  by  any  decisive  facts  or  experiments,  but  by 
plausible  analogies  and  vigorous  declamation,  that  the  actions 
of  life  are  merely  a  process  of  decomposition  ;  that  the  de- 
composition of  a  muscle  causes  its  contraction  ;  and  the 
decomposition  of  the  brain  evolves  thought.  Such  hypotheses, 
ingeniously  presented,  might  greatly  interest  the  mass  of  un- 
scientific readers,  but  among  well-educated  medical  men 
would  hardly  be  honored  with  a  serious  refutation. 

The  science  of  life  is  a  very  tempting  subject  to  specula- 
tors who,  without  making  a  single  experiment  or  contributing 
a  single  new  fact,  are  willing  to  furnish  the  world  with  hypo- 
theses to  solve  every  mystery. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  Bwlogical  and  Psy 
logical  sciences  are  cultivated  fields,  and  not  a  vacant  I 
land  through   which   every   Quixotic  adventurer  f 
adjacent  realms  of  chemistry  and  metaph}rsics  c? 
pleasure  upon  no  better  steed  than  a  lean  and 
hypothesis. 


AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY. 

BY   WILLIAM   WILLIAMS, 

THE  veil  that  partially  intercepts  complete  communication 
between  the  present  sphere  of  human  existence  and  the 
future,  and  that  somewhat  favors  the  doubt  entertained  by 
many  thinking  people  concerning  the  reality  of  a  future  state 
of  existence,  is  thought  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  to  be  not 
altogether  impenetrable  to  human  perception.  From  the 
earliest  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  significant  surmises  have 
been  afloat  respecting  a  successor-life  to  this  we  now  enjoy. 
Many  have  even  contended  that  they  have  had  not  only  dim 
glimpses  through  the  texture  ;  but  that  clear,  distinct,  unmis- 
takable views  have  abundantly  demonstrated  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  disembodied  spirits  or  beings ;  that  they  have  posi- 
tively seen  these  entities  execute  the  performances  which 
were  recognizable  only  by  the  hearing  faculty  of  others  less 
gifted  or  favored,  or  merely  by  their  sense  of  feeling. 

Seers  are  admitted  even  by  the  Jewish  record  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity.  Oracles  also,  and  exorcism  were  coeval 
with  them.  Accounts  of  noises  and  articulate  sounds,  as  well 
as  of  physical  manifestations,  are  no  strangers  to  the  historic 
page.  Heathen  before  Christians,  Catholics  in  common  with 
Piotestants,  Chinese  and  Hebrews,  depose  uniform  testimony 
to  the  fact.  Homer  and  other  Greek  poets  exhibit  spiritual 
tableaux,  vouch  for  oracular  responses,  utter  prophetic  intelli- 
gence, and  describe  life-like  visions  ;  all  emanations  from  the 
psychological  department  of  Nature.  Socrates  seriously  in- 
sists upon  his  intelligent  demon,  whom  he  deemed  thoroughly 
capable  to  advise,  to  direct,  and  to  control  him  in  his  daily 
and  hourly  conduct ;  and  we  all  justly  admit  him  to  have 
been  a  very  sagacious  and  perceptive  man,  a  firm  believer  in 
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immortality.  Solomon  and  Jesus,  and  other  jews  before  and 
after  them,  exorcised  demons  ;  some  using  the  name  of 
Abraham  for  the  purpose.  Ignatius  Loyola  "and  Martin 
Luther, t  the  Jesuit  and  the  Protestant,  and  contemporaries, 
reposed  full  faith  in  spiritual  existences,  and  their  perceptible 
influence  upon  mortals  and  mundane  affairs.  In  their  time 
were  ponderous  and  lighter  articles  of  furniture  roughly 
handled  by  invisible  agencies,  and  strange  articulations 
sounded  within  and  without  doors,  besides  veritable  phan- 
toms.J  Columbus  declares  for  a  voice  of  instruction  en- 
couraging him  to  his  mighty  enterprise.  Matthew  Hale§  and 
Cotton  Mather.ir  and  John  Wesley,||— the  eminent  jurist,  the 
sincere  theologian,  and  the  honest  Methodist,  did  not  dis- 
agree in  their  affirmative  views  of  the  subject.  They  declare 
personal  experience  in  the  matter.  They  were  repeatedly 
present  as  spectators  ;  so  were  their  predecessors  just  cited. 
These  men,  endowed  with  a  competent  share  of  prejudice, 
skepticism,  intelligence,  caution,  and  self-respect,  were  not 
convinced  by  one  single  narrated,  or  rumored,  or  even  actual 
occurrence.  They  witnessed  enough  to  constitute  adequate 
evidence  to  gain  their  assent,  and  powerful  enough  to  give 
them  sufficient  assurance  to  proclaim  their  belief  in  the  demon- 
strated facts,  so  palpable  to  their  vigilant  and  cultivated 
senses.  More  modern  transactions  have  confirmed  and 
riveted  the  actuality  of  what  sacred  and  profane  history  had 
so  emphatically  alleged  before.  All  these  pretty  strongly  in- 
dicate that  the  veil  is  not  impenetrable  to  the  mental  eye,  if 
it  is  to  the  material  organ  ;  and  that  it  is  more  or  less  opaque 
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or  transparent  to  different  individuals,  precisely  as  are  many 
other  facts  of  science,  art,  or  philosophy. 

For  centuries  beyond  the  range  of  history  or  legend  has 
reason  been  industriously  throwing  over  into  the  illimitable 
and  profound  deep  of  the  unexplored  its  many-barbed  hook, 
baited  with  the  numerous  varieties  of  theory,  hoping  to  angle 
up  on  the  shore  of  humanity  some  positive  facts  establishing 
spiritual  immortality.  Some  of  those  varieties  have  been 
more  or  less  plausible ;  some  pronounced  and  held  as 
orthodox,  substantiated  by  the  voice  of  assumed  authority. 
Even  a  species  of  induction  has  been  dangled  upon  the 
hook, — induction  from  alleged  resurrection  or  reanimation 
after  absolute  death.  All  these  have  served  their  day,  and 
faded  out  like  twilight  from  the  sky. 

Reason  has  selected  the  inanimate,  though  inspired  chro- 
nometer, beating,  moving,  and  proclaiming  second,  minute,  and 
hour  with  exquisite  nicety.  She  has  inquisitively  watched 
its  life-like  motion  and  its  undeviating  fidelity.  She  has 
curiously  extracted  pin  after  pin  from  its  complex  machinery, 
broken  off  cogs,  dislodged  wheels,  snapped  springs,  and 
parted  chains  till  the  mechanism  became  irregular,  crippled, 
at  a  silent  pause  ;  till  the  motive  principle  or  engineer  tot- 
tered, reeled,  lost  its  foothold,  and  stepped  off  from  its  little 
platform,  and  merged  itself  among  the  vast  infinity  of  princi- 
ples saturating  the  universe.  She  has  as  curiously  replaced 
the  various  parts  in  complete  order,  and  witnessed  the  re- 
newal of  the  active  operations,  with  the  reinstatement  of  the 
engineer  upon  his  restored  stage.  "  Nor  was  it  necessary  to  do 
this  in  the  same  shop,  or  in  the  same  country,  we  might  say, 
nor  even  on  the  same  planet.  It  was  as  practicable  in  London 
or  Pekin  as  in  Paris  or  New  York  ;  on  Neptune  or  on  the  re- 
motest sidereal  orbs  of  nature's  empire  as  on  the  earth.  But 
this  was  only  inanimate  mechanism,  infiltrated  with  motion  by 
the  hand  of  man,  which  was  itself  guided  by  intelligence  to 
place  its  parts  in  a  proper  position  for  motive  principles  or 
powers  to  operate  upon ;  as  he  sets  the  arms  and  sails  of  the 
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windmill  for  the  wind  to  whirl  around,  or  the  engine-piston 
for  the  steam  to  play  against  and  move.  It  was  organized 
inspiration. 

This  investigating  faculty  has  also  turned  her  attention  to  a 
higher  order  of  organism, — from  the  domain  of  art  to  that  of 
nature, — from  the  second-handed  or  mediate  mechanism  to 
the  original  or  immediate,  as  it  grew, — from  the  metallic 
structure  to  the  animal,  even  to  the  constructive  animal  and 
insect.  She  has  examined  the  ant,  the  spider,  the  wasp,  the 
bee,  the  bird,  the  beaver,  the  marmot.  She  has  observed 
each  at  its  own  peculiar  employment ;  seen  it  live,  breathe, 
and  eat ;  noticed  each  in  a  languishing,  confined,  crippled, 
disabled  condition  from  the  dislocation  of  some  one  or  more 
of  its  limbs ;  and  witnessed  the  cessation  of  its  active 
operations,  as  well  as  the  pause  or  extinction  of  its  vitality, 
its  last  spark  of  life  eloquently  proclaiming  to  the  spectator, 
'*  It  is  finished."  So  long  as  the  organism  was  complete,  the 
little  subtle  engineer  or  motive  power  was  perched  upon  its 
tiny  platform,  and  the  usual  routine  continued  in  full  play. 
When  decomposition  dismantled  the  fabric,  that  intelligent 
entity  lost  its  foothold,  as  with  the  chronometer,  or  as  does 
the  musical  air  when  the  /Eolian  harp-string  is  broken. 

She  has  followed  the  clew  of  nature's  unity  of  plan,  and  ap- 
plied her  researches  to  the  orbs  above  and  around  us.  Her 
mathematical  calculations  have  assured  her  that  more  planets, 
suns,  and  comets,  larger  or  smaller  revolving  bodies,  of 
greater  or  less  density,  with  different  shapes,  arranged  at 
other  distances  from  each  other,  and  in  more  contracted  or 
more  expanded,  more  circular  or  more  eccentric  orbits,  would 
derange  the  whole  system,  dash  its  magic  connection,  and 
confound  the  entire  machinery  in  inextricable  ch?'"'"  *  '^nd  that 
an  adequate  power  and  skill,  by  restoring  tb  their 

original  number,  sizes,  and  positions,  woulH  the 

motive  governor  to  resume  his  station.  n- 

plicated  operations  with  their  former  k 

She  has  even  approached  a  morf 
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spection, — the  structure  of  man,  thus  far,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  highest  specimen  of  nature's  handiwork.  She  has 
seen  him  in  his  maturity,  with  all  his  faculties  engaged,  with 
all  his  physical  energies  in  action.  These  have  attained  their 
zenith,  become  diseased,  or  injured,  or  debilitated,  or  worn- 
out  and  stagnated  in  their  busy  career.  The  tongue  has  be- 
come silent,  the  eye  has  become  glazed,  the  pulse  has  halted ; 
and  not  even  the  signal  of  a  sign  to  report  the  indwelling  of 
any  tenant,  or  any  information  left  behind  whither  it  has  gone, 
any  more  than  with  the  chronometer,  the  animal,  or  the  un- 
hinged universe.  All  that  we  gather  is  the  significant 
intimation,  **  Deserted."  Thus  far  only  does  Reason  go  in 
her  legitimate  sphere  of  observation. 

She  can  push  her  inquiries  into  the  domain  of  inference. 
She  can  analyze  the  modus  opermidi  of  Levemer's  grand  dis- 
covery ;  shut  herself  up  in  a  darkened  room  on  a  cloudy  day, 
and  with  slate  and  pencil  compute  the  perturbations  of  the 
ocularly  invisible  Uranus,  thereby  carefully  tracing,  step  by 
step,  the  phantom  orbitual  line  of  the  yet  undiscovered  Nep- 
tune,— then  far  below  the  horizon,  beneath  the  calculator's  feet, 
and  intercepted  from  his  eyesight,  first,  by  the  interposed  earth ; 
secondly,  by  the  actual  invisibility  of  the  orb  on  account  of 
its  remoteness  ;  thirdly,  by  the  glare  of  daylight,  even  were 
it  otherwise  visible  ;  fourthly,  by  the  dense  clouds  and  mist 
overhead ;  fifthly,  by  the  shutters  or  curtains  of  the  closed 
apartment ;  and  sixthly,  by  the  near-sightedness  of  the  in- 
vestigating student, — till  the  very  locality  of  that  remote  orb 
is  designated  to  a  brother  astronomer  for  him  to  point  his 
telescope  thither  and  discern  the  object  within  the  telescopic 
field  ; — and  from  the  process  of  that  masterly  achievement 
she  can  infer  that  the  human  faculty — which  is  competent  to 
such  a  discovery  under  such  remarkable  circumstances,  which 
is  capable  of  tracing  the  orbit  of  an  unknown  and  invisible 
body  by  its  observed  influences— is  very  probably  similar  in 
its  nature  or  properties  to  the  superior  or  supreme  Faculty 
which  originally  designed  and  sketched  the  path-line  upon 
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the  profundity  of  space  ;  and  that  if  that  Faculty  has  lived  so 
many  centuries  heretofore  to  construct,  move,  and  direct  that 
planet,  also  the  Universe,  it  is  immortal ;  and  the  emanation 
therefrom  being  homogeneous,  is  quite  likely  to  be  also  per- 
petual in  its  existence. 

She  can  advance  farther,  and  survey  the  apparatus  of  the 
animal  kingdom  amply  adequate  to  its  existence,  comfort, 
and  continuance  upon  the  earth  ;  and  she  will  find  all  ac- 
curately accommodated  to  its  sphere,  whether  insect,  fish, 
bird,  or  quadruped.  An  additional  faculty,  instinct,  or  organ, 
or  limb  to  a  perfect  animal  would  be  superfluous.  She 
would  infer  that  man,  as  a  mere  animal  exclusively  designed 
for  this  earth,  would  be  as  perfect  for  that  purpose,  with  sim- 
ple animal  instincts,  as  arc  the  animals  themselves.  She  sees 
the  eye  in  the  shell-enclosed  chick,  the  lungs  in  the  embryo 
lamb,  and  she  knows  they  are  useless  there  ;  but  they 
prophesy  their  future  use  in  another  sphere.  She  observes 
that  man  has  a  faculty  higher  than  instinct ;  and  remembering 
that  Nature  creates  nothing  in  vain,  and  issues  forth  no  super- 
fluities, she  concludes  that  this  superior  faculty,  being  really 
not  indispensable  to  him  as  an  animal,  must  belong  to  him 
for  his  use  when  in  another  capacity,  and  that  must  be  in 
future,  which  rather  implies  the  reality  of  such  future  for  him 
to  flourish  in. 

She  perceives  in  all  animated  nature,  whenever  its  denizens 
are  out  of  their  bias  or  locality,  away  from  their  elements,  a 
certain  degree  of  uneasiness  manifested  by  the  wanderer.  The 
stranded  fish  gasps  for  the  water,  the  vacuum-resident  mouse 
or  rabbit  pants  for  air,  the  submerged  lamb  desires  the  sur- 
face and  the  dry  land.  So  with  other  phases  of  animal  life. 
The  duck  seeks  the  pond,  the  dove  the  air,  the  mole  the 
ground.  When  in  their  elements  undisturbed  by  extraneous 
intruders,  they  arc  tranquil,  joyous,  happy.     Man  v 

easy, — never  realizing,  but  always  anticipating, 
"  always  TO  BE  blest."     Why  is  he  the  excep 
scope  of  Nature  ?     Because  he  is  partially  on 
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of  his  ultimate  sphere.  Nature's  unity  of  plan  proclaims  this. 
**  Hope  reigns  eternal  in  the  human  breast.*'  His  uneasiness 
is  a  continual  struggle  to  attain  that  ultimate  sphere,  as  the 
unborn  animal  or  child  struggles  to  leave  its  enclosure  and 
enjoy  the  theatre  whereto  its  faculties  and  organs  are  mutually 
adapted.  The  animal's  movements  demonstrate  this  prin- 
ciple to  be  correct ;  and  the  demonstration  corroborates  the 
inference  previously  drawn  by  Reason  as  to  the  apparent 
superfluities  alluded  to. 

Her  next  step  has  been  to  observe  the  course  pursued  by 
the  mind  to  acquire  knowledge.  It  employs  the  senses 
therefor  as  does  the  boy  use  a  stick  to  beat  down  the  other- 
wise inaccessible  fruit  from  the  tree.  Soon  as  the  fruit  is  ob- 
tained, the  stick  is  useless  to  him  for  that  especial  purpose. 
He  appropriates  the  apple  or  cats  it,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  stick.  Soon  as  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the  touch, 
or  the  taste  has  conveyed  its  intelligence  to  the  mind,  the 
sensual  purveyor  is  thereafter  useless  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. The  mind  can  virtually  close  that  avenue,  and  digest, 
compare,  or  examine  the  intelligence  thus  procured,  and  do 
it  independently  of  the  senses,  without  their  intervention. 
Thus  she  partially  infers  the  mind  can  act  by  itself 

She  then  proceeds  to  ascertain,  that  with  eyes  wide  open 
in  the  day-time,  a  man,  sitting  in  a  very  busy  and  noisy  pub- 
lic market-place,  can  entertain  conceptions  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  distinctness  ;  if  more  quiet,  he  can  perceive  more  dis- 
tinctly ;  with  eyes  closed  more  vivid  conceptions  appear  ;  in 
sleep  more  vivid  still ;  and  in  trance  or  magnetic  sleep,  yet 
more  so, — the  intensity  increasing  with  the  relative  remote- 
ness or  separation  of  the  mind  from  the  external  world.  She 
infers  from  thence  a  probable  increase  of  intensity  when  death 
supervenes,  and  occasions  mental  independence. 

What,  then,  does  all  this  cumulative  testimony  establish  ? 
What,  the  additional  evidence  presented  by  abundant  in- 
stances of  active  longevity  noted  by  Cicero*  and  others,  who 

•  Cicero,  De  Senectute, 
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remark  that  the  intellect  decays  with  the  body  of  those  only 
who  either  overwork  their  mind,  or  suffer  it  to  rust  out  with 
inactivity  ?  A  very  long  list  of  illustrious  names  might  be 
mentioned,  with  those  of  the  venerable  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
Solon  and  Pythagoras,  Sophocles  and  Socrates,  Confucius 
and  Zeno,  Democritus  and  Isocrates,  Plato  and  Cato,  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  Strabo,  Galileo  and  Newton,  Voltaire  and  Frank- 
lin, Jefferson  and  Humboldt;  but  our  limits  peremptorily  for- 
bid. We  know  that  some  have  launched  themselves  into 
eternity  by  entertaining  vivid  convictions  of  a  future  life. 
In  Christendom  it  has  been  claimed  that  all  heathen  antiquity 
was  in  profound  darkness,  and  that  even  among  the  Jews  the 
Pharisees  had  no  reliable  illumination  on  the  subject  till  the 
exit  of  Jesus  from  the  sepulchral  vault  transpired,  and  incon- 
testably  demonstrated  the  doctrine  as  a  substantial  fact.  The 
indispensable  requirement  seems  to  be  a  positive  event  as 
the  solid  basis  of  true  induction. 

Now,  such  event,  it  is  strenuously  contended  by  many,  has 
been  witnessed.  It  has  been  repeated,  reiterated  in  various 
forms  before  thousands  of  spectators.  That  such  phenomena 
have  occurred  is  unqualifiedly  admitted  even  by  its  most  invet- 
erate opponents,  who  interpose  no  subversive  suggestion  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  well-attested  occurrences,  but  ascribe  them  to 
diabolical  agency,  and  pronounce  the  unseen  operators  as 
evil  spirits.  They  acknowledge  the  spirit,  but  qualify  its 
character.  This  admits  all  that  is  essential  to  produce  a  belief 
in  a  future  life.  Its  friends  contend  for  no  more  in  substance 
than  the  reality  of  a  communication  between  the  mortal  and  the 
immortal  spheres.  Profane  history  attests  to  so  much  ;  sacred 
history  reposes  upon  it  as  a  substratum,  and  names  the 
supreme  spirit  God,  saying,  "God  is  a  spirit." 

The  forte  of  Elisha  depended  on  this  keen  faculty  of  seeing. 
Jesus  confided  to  it  his  personal  integrity,  influence,  and 
sagacity,    and    doubtless    derived    therefrom    "  '/ering 

reputation  and  sanitary  success  ;  Paul  became  en- 

tranced by  its  magic  sway.     Peter  derived  the 
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same  source.  Stephen  indicated  clairvoyance.  John  glowed 
with  its  imparted  splendor  and  imagery,  as  well  as  Isaiah  long 
before  him.  Pentecost  itself  was  indebted  to  it  for  its  brilliant 
tableaux  and  glorious  displays, — both  the  Pentecost  of  the 
New  Testament  and  that  of  Joscphus.  We  need  not  cite 
Joan  of  Arc,  Jacob  Bchmen,  Swedenborg,  nor  Ann  Lee. 
Christianity  itself  is  indebted  to  its  vital  and  motive  energies 
for  its  rapid  dissemination  among  the  people  ;  and  if  we  can 
judge  aught  from  analogy,  and  rely  upon  nature's  unity  of 
plan,  by  considering  human  nature  as  uniform  everywhere  in 
time  and  country,  the  same  elastic  principle  also  occasioned 
the  speedy  spread  of  the  similar  modern  doctrine  among 
mankind.  These  characteristics  identify  similarity  to  the 
ancient  phenomena,  as  the  neck  of  an  antediluvian  swan  pro- 
claims its  ornithological  identity  of  genus  with  that  of  a  modern 
one. 

Certain  observation  transcends  uncertain  theory.  It  often 
demolishes  the  most  ingenious  and  plausible  speculations. 
And  herein  consists  the  superiority  of  genuine  induction  over 
the  deductions  of  the  sophists.  Assumed  premises  may  be 
unsound ;  and  their  inferences  will  partake  of  their  defect. 
Positive  philosophy,  however,  with  its  absolute  data,  must  be 
reliable.  Aristotle  may  be  correct  in  his  premises  and  in  his 
conclusions ;  observed  facts  and  their  consequences  must  be. 
The  alleged  resurrection,  as  commonly  understood,  may 
never  have  transpired  ;  but  the  failure  would  not  destroy  the 
possibility  of  the  soul's  immortality,  any  more  than  did  its 
non-occurrence  in  previous  ages  ;  nor  would  its  occurrence 
indubitably  establish  that  doctrine.  It  would  not  even  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  soul ;  only  the  continued  vitality  and 
intelligence  of  an  organized  person.  A  spiritual  exhibition 
seems  therefore  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  such 
entity  and  its  capability  of  immortal  existence.  Indeed,  even 
the  experience  of  such  existence  prolonged  during  many  ages, 
is  actually  essential  to  place  its  exemption  from  death  beyond 
dispute.     If  Jesus,  then,  at  the  Transfiguration,  actually  saw 
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and  conversed  with  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  had  been  absent 
from  the  earth  for  centuries,  that  transaction  was  an  important 
step  in  the  process  establishing  human  immortality.  It  did, 
at  least,  establish  the  human  soul's  great  longevity,  as  the 
historical  duration  of  the  earth  settles  the  point  of  our  planet's 
longevity ;  but,  not  exactly  its  eternity. 

But,  if  any  position  was  ever  verified  by  human  testimony, 
which  invariably  depends  on  the  senses,  whatever  be  its  sub- 
ject, the  authenticity  of  these  peculiar  manifestations  has 
been,  and  that  too  not  only  by  the  admissions  of  convinced 
and  stubborn  skeptics,  quondam  unbelievers,  cautious,  intelli- 
gent, and  shrewd  investigators,  but  likewise  corroborated  by 
admissions  of  those  who  still  maintain  the  bitterest  hostility 
towards  the  system  ;  and  more  than  all  this,  by  a  frequent 
and  multiplied  repetition  of  the  phenomenal  facts  themselves. 
If,  at  the  Advent,  telegraphic  nature  republished  or  re-enacted 
to  the  world  her  daguerreotyped  assurances  of  immortality, 
of  conscious  identity  hereafter  to  mortals,  modern  experience 
can  testify  to  its  renewed  reiteration.  Where  reason  merely 
grazes  and  trusts,  revelation  has  plunged  and  demonstrated  ; 
so  that,  our  race  is  occasionally  assured,  in  its  long  tract  of 
earthly  duration,  that  the  lamp-light  of  intelligent  and  con- 
scious life  is  still  glowing,  and  guaranteed  to  us  and  to 
posterity  for  indefinite  ages  to  come. 


THE  WORLD. 

THE  particular  forms  of  things  perish  and  become  decomposed. 
In  external  outline  and  superficial  aspects  the  world  is  destroy- 
ed every  day.  Yet  the  world  remains ;  and,  in  a  most  important 
sense,  its  forms  are  indestructible.  The  living  germs  of  a  creation 
that  is  ever  new,  take  root  in  the  ashes  of  this  vast  decay ;  and  the 
earth,  even  now,  is  far  more  radiant  and  beautiful  than  when  it  arose 
from  the  slumber  of  unconscious  and  shapeless  being, 

**  In  the  young  morning  of  Creation.** 


NATURE'S   DUALISM. 

A  SOLVENT    OF  THE  WOMAN'S    RIGHTS  QUESTION. 

BY   WILLIAM    FISHBOUGH. 

THE  gradations  of  material,  social  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment which  we  have  already  passed  through,  have 
brought  us  within  the  sphere  of  several  new  and  important 
questions,  the  solution  of  which  seems  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  next  steps  of  progress.  Conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  questions  of  the  true  relations  between  capital  and  labor ; 
between  wealthy  corporations  and  the  industrial  or  commer- 
cial interests  of  private  individuals ;  the  true  limitations  of  the 
laws  of  marriage,  and  the  conditions  which  involve  the  right 
of  divorce  ;  the  position  and  rights  of  woman  in  the  body 
politic,  &c.  Stave  off  these  questions  as  we  may  for  the 
hour,  they  are  ever  recurring,  and  are  continually  growing 
more  persistent  in  their  demands  upon  our  attention.  They 
are  the  riddles  propounded  by  the  sphinx  ever  standing  by 
the  way-side  of  the  great  public  life  of  this  age,  and  unless 
some  CEdipus  is  found  to  answer  them,  the  interrogating 
monster  will  swallow  us  all. 

But  it  is  utterly  vain  to  attempt  a  thorough  and  practical 
solution  of  these  questions  upon  the  basis  of  old  precedents, 
or  of  any  experiences  in  our  past  political  and  social  history. 
If  the  somewhat  voluminous  discussions  that  have  already  oc- 
curred upon  these  questions  have  utterly  failed  to  evolve  any 
practical  result,  it  is  because  no  other  light  has  been  evoked 
than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  creeds,  philosophies  and  ex- 
periences of  past  ages,  when  these  now  pending  questions  were 
scarcely  thought  of.  As  they  arc  Hcnf  questions,  developed 
by  a  new  and  unprecedented  step  of  human  progress,  they 
require  ucw  light,  and  in  some  respects,  an  entirely  new  phi^ 
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losophy,  for  any  effective  treatment ;  and  the  intelligent  mind, 
liberating  itself  from  old  prejudices,  and  looking  outside 
of,  and  a  little  beyond,  the  theological  and  philosophical 
opinions  that  are  most  current  in  the  world,  may  find  in  the 
phenomenal  and  scientific  developments  of  the  very  age 
which  has  launched  these  questions  upon  us,  the  elements  of 
their  complete  solution. 

Only  one  of  the  questions  of  this  general  class  is  for  the 
present  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  this  **new 
light,**  viz.  :  the  question  of  the  Position  and  Rights  of  Woman 
in  the  political  and  social  compact.  It  is  a  question  which 
has  come  into  prominence  during  the  last  decade.  It  has 
obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of 
intelligent  persons  of  both  sexes.  It  has  refused  to  be  staved 
off  by  conservative  bigotry,  or  laughed  out  of  countenance  by 
the  trivial,  the  superficial  and  the  impertinent.  It  may  be 
obscured  and  overshadowed  at  times  by  more  exciting  sub- 
jects of  public  thought,  but  up  it  comes  again,  and  up  it  will 
continue  to  come  until  it  receives  the  right  treatment.  It 
must  simply  be  met  and  solved  on  correct  principles,  or  it 
will  not  fail  to  throw  us  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  social 
disorder.  It  has  been  agitated  through  the  press  and  from 
the  rostrum,  and  discussed  from  various  standpoints.  Truth 
and  absurdity  have  been  commingled  together  in  almost  in- 
extricable confusion,  and  some  of  the  most  vital  points  in  the 
question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  not  been  reached  at  all.  It 
is  really  one  of  the  most  important  social  problems  of  the  age, 
and  ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  on  any  uncertain 
grounds.  Its  final  solution  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid 
of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  and  by  consulting  the  pro- 
totypes, synotypes  and  analogies  not  only  of  present  human 
existences  and  relations,  but  those  found  in  the  universe  w" 
out.  This  mode  of  investigation,  far  more  simple  thar 
people  might  imagine,  shall  here  be  attempted. 

Conspicuous  in  this  enlarged  field,  where  we  now 
guides  and  analogies,  is  exhibited  the  principle  ol 
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and  the  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of  its  major  and  minor 
terms.  This  Dualism  consists  of  positivities  and  negativities, 
activities  and  passivities,  or  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing, 
masculinities  and  femininities ^  conjoined  in  such  relations 
that  the  one  complements  the  other.  By  the  action  and  reac- 
tion, or  the  dynamics  and  statics,  of  these  two  terms  con- 
joined or  married  together  in  a  dual  system,  all  the  genera- 
tive and  productive  functions  of  the  system  are  carried  on, 
whereby  thirds^  or  relative  neuters,  are  brought  into  being, 
differing  from  the  first  and  second,  but  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both.  And  there  can  be  no  new  and  essentially 
distinct  production — in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  produc- 
tion which  is  not  a  mere  extension  and  fission  of  the  original 
stem,  root  or  protosperm  out  of  which  it  grew — except  what 
is  the  result  of  a  fecundative  conjunction  of  the  positive  and 
negative,  active  and  passive,  or  mascuUne  and  feminine  sides 
of  a  dual  parentage.  This  law  is  positively  and  necessarily 
universal. 

For  a  better  comprehension  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
position, however,  this  discriminative  statement  may  be  use- 
ful :  In  the  sphere  of  Primal  Causation,  the  Masculinity  is 
absolute  and  unmixed,  and  the  Femininity  is  equally  so ;  but 
in  the  sphere  of  generated  or  created  forms  which  arise  from 
the  conjunction  and  co-efficiency  of  these  two,  each  form  or 
individual  necessarily  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  sides,  is 
a  cross  between  the  two,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  different 
from  cither  when  considered  by  itself.  Some  forms  of  each 
and  every  generated  species  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
the  positive  side  of  the  parentage,  and  are  therefore  called 
masculine,  and  some  more  of  the  nature  of  the  negative  side 
and  arc  hence  called  feminine.  Having  within  them,  how- 
ever, the  duplex  nature  of  the  dual  parentage,  neither  of 
them  is  masculine  or  feminine  in  the  absolute  or  unmixed 
sense,  but  only  relatively  so,  while  each  carries  within  itself 
the  subdued  elements  of  the  opposite  gender.  And  so  this 
relative  masculinity   and   femininity   are   necessarily  carried 
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through  all  the  generated  and  generating  forms,  series  and 
degrees  of  cosmical,  vegetable,  animal  and  human  nature, 
from  lowest  to  highest,  and  everywhere  the  general  relations 
and  the  laws  of  the  reciprocal  activities  of  the  two,  are,  in 
principle,  the  same. 

The  reflecting  mind  will  perceive  that  there  are  several 
corollaries  connected  with  these  propositions  which  have  a 
strong  bearing  upon  branches  of  philosophy  outside  of  the 
special  theme  of  inquiry,  but  these  aspects  of  the  propositions 
must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  us  from  our  present  course,  and 
their  intended  use  in  the  furtherance  of  the  same,  which  re- 
lates only  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  woman's  rights. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  remark  that  this  same  universal  dual- 
ism of  generated  forms  and  potencies,  consisting  of  activities 
and  passivities,  positivities  and  negativities,  or  masculinities 
and  femininities,  is  reproduced  upon  the  human  plane  as 
Manhood  and  Womanhood,  It  is,  in  principle,  absolutely  the 
same  in  these  two  halves  or  hemispheres  of  the  human  world, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  existence  ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
know  the  natural  law  governing  the  reciprocal  relations, 
functions  and  ^'rights''  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  we 
have  only  to  inquire,  *'  What  is  the  law  in  other  grades  of 
being  in  which  the  same  dualism  appears?'^ 

In  the  cosmical  system  we  have  force  and  matter,  dynamics 
and  statics,  motion  and  rest ;  the  north  and  south  poles  and 
hemispheres  of  planets,  as  equal  counterparts  necessary  to 
the  very  existence  of  the  system; — the  interplay  of  winter 
and  summer,  night  and  day,  conjointly  engaged  and  equally 
necessary  in  working  out  a  system  of  common  evolutions. 
Each  and  all  of  these  would,  by  their  analogies,  lend  us  impor- 
tant aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  before  us  ;  but  let  us 
come  nearer  home  : 

'  We  have  said  that  in  all  departments  of  existence  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  Primal  Causation,  the  generative  dualism  is 
relative y  each  side  partaking,  in  different  degrees,  of  the 
nature  of  both  sides  of  the  dual  parentage,  and  each  bei^ 
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distinctly  masculine  or  feminine  only  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  elements  preponderate.  We  may,  therefore,  find  our 
sufficient  source  of  illustration  in  the  individual  human  organ- 
ism, which  is  in  itself  dual,  and  even  in  some  of  its  organs 
(the  heart  for  instance)  doubly  dual.  But  not  to  go  into 
complexities,  we  have  the  organs  of  the  right,  and  those  of 
the  left  side,  of  which  we  will  select  as  most  conspicuous,  the 
right  and  the  left  hands.  They  are  both  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  physically  executive  functions  of  the  common 
system  to  which  they  both  belong.  They  are  equal  in  their 
vnportatice  to  the  common  system,  and  equal  sharers  in  the 
common  blessings  and  rights  of  the  system.  And  yet  each 
is  superior  and  at  the  same  time  inferior,  to  the  other.  But 
the  right  hand  is  superior  only  as  a  right  hand,  and  the  left 
as  a  left ;  and  the  moment  either  attempts  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  other,  its  inferiority  becomes  manifest. 

Now  the  right  hand  is  positive,  active,  viasculine ;  the  left 
is  negative,  passive,  feminine.  The  right  hand,  therefore, 
represents  Manhood  ;  the  left.  Womanhood.  Let  us  see, 
then,  how  these  two  live  and  act  together  in  the  anatomical 
system,  and  from  that  we  may  learn  how  mankind  and 
womankind  should  live  and  act  together  in  the  civil  and  poli- 
tical Body,  and  what  are  the  natural  rights  of  each. 

Let  one,  then,  suppose  himself  wandering  upon  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  He  sees  an  object  floating  on  the  water  a  few 
feet  from  the  shore,  and  desires  to  appropriate  it.  With  the 
left  hand  he  grasps  a  bush  or  overhanging  branch  of  a  tree, 
to  support  and  balance  himself,  and  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  the  water,  while  with  the  right  he  reaches  out  and  seizes 
the  object.  Having  thus  seized  it,  he  turns  it  over  to  the 
custody  of  the  left  hand,  to  hold,  to  keep  and  to  carry,  while 
with  the  right  he  then  proceeds  to  remove  any  obstructions 
that  may  lie  in  his  path,  and  makes  his  way  through  the 
bushes.  Or  suppose  he  is  gathering  the  harvest :  with  the 
left  hand  he  seizes,  holds  and  steadies  the  tufts  of  wheat, 
while  with  the  right  he  wields  the  sickle  and  cuts  the  stalks. 
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Or  suppose  he  is  writing  :  with  the  left  hand  he  holds  the 
paper  in  position,  while  with  the  right  he  moves  the  pen  and 
records  his  thoughts. 

The  office  of  the  man,  therefore,  as  represented  by  the 
right  hand,  is  to  wield,  to  get,  to  execute  ;  while  the  office 
of  the  woman  as  represented  by  the  left,  is  to  hold,  to  steady, 
to  balance,  to  keep,  conserve,  cherish,  arrange,  beautify  and 
gestate  or  develop  into  new  and  higher  forms  of  use  and 
beauty  that  which  the  man  achieves,  procures  and  confides  to 
her  care  for  the  equal  use  of  both.  In  all  these  offices  and 
relations,  the  one,  though  differing  from,  is  equal  to,  the 
other  ;  and  without  the  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  of 
both,  either  actually  existing  or  in  some  way  represented,  the 
office  could  not  be  well  performed  if  performed  at  all. 

Now  as  all  the  generative ,  or  in  any  sense  distinctly  produc- 
tive forces  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life  are  necessarily 
dual,  it  seems  to  follow  that  every  office  in  human  society 
that  is  intended  to  be  prolific  of  results,  should,  to  conform 
to  this  order  of  nature,  be  also  in  some  sense  dual,  with  a  co- 
equal positive  and  negative,  or  masculine  and  feminine  side. 
That  is  to  say,  for  every  President  of  the  United  States,  there 
should  be  a  feminine  co-operative,  co- authoritative,  comple- 
mentary and  conjugial  counter-official ;  and  the  same,  in  some 
conceivable  sense,  may  be  said  of  every  office  or  position  in 
life,  down  even  to  the  most  humble.  And  the  relative  duties 
of  the  man  and  the  woman  in  each  of  these  several  and  diver- 
sified positions,  may  be  learned  by  studying  the  analogies  of 
the  offices  of  the  right  and  left  hands,  or  of  those  of  almost 
any  other  dualism  in  nature  ;  for  I  repeat  that  the  general  law 
is  the  same  in  all. 

If  I  am  asked,  then,  whether  in  view  of  the  equality  of  the 
rights  of  woman  with  those  of  man  which  th(«J^*fc»riplp>s 
certainly  establish,  a  woman  may  not  bi;  cqu.iH 
man  to  the  office  of  President,  Governor,  U- 
gressman,  I  answer,  yes,  on  certain  conditl 
similar  conditions  is  she  eligible  i< 
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sawyer,  ditch-digger,  or  driver  of  a  locomotive.  The  condi- 
tions are  that  she  should  be  mentally,  morally  and  muscularly 
of  the  same  gender  with  the  office  or  position  she  proposes  to 
fill,  and  be  willing  to  define  herself  before  society  as  of  that 
gender.  Now  it  is  but  just  to  acknowledge  that  I  know  of 
several  women  who  are  far  greater  men  than  their  husbands  ; 
and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  two  which  should 
receive  my  vote  for  any  political  office  or  other  station  in  life 
now  generally  filled  by  men,  I  would  certainly  vote  for  the 
woman  in  preference  to  her  husband.  But  such  women,  as 
rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  must  be  regarded  as 
right-handed  and  masculine  femininities,  though  in  saying 
this  we  are  sensible  that  we  are  bestowing  upon  them  only  a 
**  left-handed  compliment.'*  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
has  an  equal  **  right'*  to  work  thread  lace,  sew  kid  gloves, 
darn  the  stockings  or  wash  the  dishes,  provided  he  is  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  of  the  same  gender  with  these  several 
employments,  and  is  willing  thus  to  define  himself  before 
society :  though  in  assigning  to  any  man  such  a  position,  I 
think  we  would  be  indulging  in  another  **  left-handed  com- 
pliment," and  a  rather  cruel  one  at  that. 

My  main  object  in  this  article  has  been  simply  to  establish 
the  fuudamental prifteiples  on  which  the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion, rights  and  duties  of  woman  in  the  body  politic  may  be 
decided,  if  it  ever  is  decided.  It  was  my  original  intention 
to  avoid  all  discussion  of  further  details  of  the  application  of 
these  principles,  as  a  work  which  other  thinkers,  admitting 
this  basis  of  reasoning,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  as 
myself.  I  have,  however,  been  urged  to  a  somewhat  fuller 
development  of  the  thought  here  engermed,  and  submit  the 
following  corollaries  and  reflections  : — 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and  divinely  ordered  dual- 
ism  of  adult  or  physically  completed  humanity  being  admit- 
ted, it  follows  that  after  the  attainment  of  majority,  and  the 
entire  emergence  thereby  from  the  sphere  of  the  practically 
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neuter  gender ^  neither  the  male  nor  the  female,  considered 
alone,  is  more  than  one-half  of  a  complete  homo.  It  is  only 
when  they  are  conjugially  united,  as  the  right  and  the  left 
hearts  are  conjoined  in  one,  that  the  humanity  is  complete  in 
them.  Sexual  unions  and  disunions,  then,  or  marriage  and 
divorce,  should  divorce  (as  corresponding  to  surgical  ex- 
cision) unfortunately  ever  become  necessary,  should  not,  in 
organized  society,  be  left  to  the  caprice  of  fitful  passion  or 
lust,  but  should  be  regulated  by  wise  laws.  Until,  therefore, 
all  men  and  women  become  so  purified  and  refined  as  to  be 
supremely  governed  by  impulses  that  are  spiritual  and 
heavenly,  the  doctrine  now  advocated  by  many  persons  under 
the  specious  title  of  **  Free  Love,"  must  stand  condemned 
alike  by  sound  philosophy,  sound  morals,  and  a  due  regard 
for  the  best  interests  if  not  the  very  existence  of  human 
society. 

2.  In  the  constitution  and  functional  operations  of  that 
higher  republican  society  the  inaugurati6n  of  which  now  is, 
or  soon  will  be,  in  order,  both  halves  of  humanity  should  be 
equally  but  at  the  same  time  diversely,  represented.  The  truth 
of  this  affirmation  will  appear  sufficiently  clear  from  what  hcis 
already  been  said,  and  need  not  be  further  illustrated. 

3.  The  Republic  which  denies  one-half  of  its  equally  quali- 
fied citizens  an  equal  representation  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  only  07tc-half  republican,  and  the  other  half  despotic.  Yet 
such  a  Republic,  of  which  our  own  is  an  example,  is  one  of 
the  natural  and  necessary  steps  in  the  social  progress  of  the 
race.  It  had  to  come  as  the  next  round  in  the  ladder  above 
unmixed  despotism,  and  as  an  introduction  to  a  still  higher 
grade  of  social  development.  In  my  unpublished  social  and 
correspondential  philosophizings,  I  have  shown  that  it  is 
the  fourth  of  the  normal  and  predetermined  stages  of  social 
progress,  in  the  natural  series  of  jrz/^;/— corresponding  to  the 
fourth  period  in  Geology,  and  its  contemporary  develop- 
ments in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — corresponding 
also   to  fourths  in  all  other  sevenfold  series  or  systems  ? 
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nature.  During  the  fourth  geological  period,  for  example 
(viz.,  the  carboniferous  period),  the  correlated  degree  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  consisted  of  plants  neither  wholly  marine 
nor  wholly  terrestrial,  growing,  as  they  did,  in  low,  wet,  and 
partially  inundated  places — amphibious  plants,  as  they  might, 
for  the  most  part,  be  called ;  while  the  coincident  develop- 
ments of  the  animal  kingdom  consisted  mostly  of  frogs,  sala- 
manders and  other  batrachians — also  amphibious.  So  our 
government,  being  also  a  fourth  in  the  grand  scale  of  natural 
and  predestined  social  developments,  may  in  like  manner  be 
characterized  as  amphibious,  occupying  as  it  does  a  position 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  archetypal  scale  of  normal  devel- 
opments, a  semit07ie  above  the  third  note  of  the  social  gamut» 
midway  between  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  As- 
cending and  true  Republic  on  the  other,  and  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both,  but  being  neither  absolutely. 

4.  The  inauguration  of  woman's  equal  rights  upon  perfectly 
scientific  principles  can  only  be  included  in  the  general  inau- 
guration of  a  Republic  differing  from  our  present  one  by 
being  one  discrete  degree  above  it  in  the  archetypal  scale  of 
political  forms.  This  will  be  the  Jifth  of  the  seven  possible 
stages  of  social  progress  in  this  world — with  Savagism  as  the 
first.  Barbarism  the  second.  Despotism  the  third,  the  crude 
Republic  as  the  fourth  ;  and  this  fifth,  which  may  be  charac- 
terized as  the  ascending  or  progressive  Republic,  ought  to 
be  followed,  in  due  time,  by  the  Harmonic  Republic  as  the 
sixth,  in  which  the  nation  will  be  organized  as  One  Grand 
Man.  Then,  as  an  ascending  sublimation  from  this,  without 
much  regard  to  the  succession  of  time,  follows  the  spiritual 
commune  as  a  seventh.  This  seventh  note  in  the  social  gamut, 
will  be,  like  sevenths  in  music,  only  a  semitone  below  the 
eighth,  which  is  the  first  of  a  new  octave  ;  and  if  supposed  to 
be  extended  to  its  natural  interval,  it  will  overlap  the  lower 
heavens,  and  unite  the  two  worlds  in  more  intimate  relations 
than  ever  before. 

Of  course  a  statement  in  so  small  a  space,  which  it  would 
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require  many  pages,  if  not  a  whole  volume,  to  fully  illustrate 
and  establish,  can  at  best  only  be  expected  to  excite  reflec- 
tion and  prompt  further  inquiry.  The  derision  with  which 
certain  minds  resting  wholly  on  the  sensuous  plane  will  receive 
it,  should  not  be  regarded.  I  will  here  say,  however,  that  a 
course  of  investigation  continued  during  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  has  gradually  added  strength  to  the  conviction  until  all 
doubt  has  vanished  from  my  mind,  that  each  and  every  com- 
plete system  in  nature,  and  the  grand  system  of  all  systems, 
consists  of  seven  consecutive  stages,  parts  or  degrees,  of 
which  we  have  a  familiar  example  in  the  seven  notes  of  the 
musical  scale  ;  and  these  stages  or  degrees  are  arranged  in 
such  manner  that  any  one  series  or  octave  in  nature  will  illus- 
trate all  others.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  catch  a  fore- 
gleam  of  the  nature,  spirit  and  constitution  of  the  next  stage 
of  social  development  (to  which,  I  submit  either  we  must 
soon  ascend  or  sink  back  to  despotism  by  the  weight  of  our 
political  and  social  corruptions,  as  all  the  republics  of  anti- 
quity did),  then  it  is  only  necessarj'  to  study  Ji/t /is  as  we  may 
find  them  in  afij^  natural  sevenfold  series  or  classification,  and 
apply  their  analogies. 

I  have  now  to  add  that  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  graft 
upon  our  present  form  of  government,  which  as  before  said  is 
a  /ourt/i  development,  an  organic  law  which  will  secure  to 
woman  the  rights  which  many  intelligent  women  now  claim 
through  the  exercise  of  the  ballot. 

First,  because  such  an  organic  law  does  not  naturally  be- 
long to  a  fourth  degree  ;  and  Secondly,  because,  under  our 
existing  institutions,  laws  and  theories  of  government,  the 
ballot  itself  has  become  hopelessly  prostituted,  enslaved  and 
demoralized,  and  utterly  fails  to  express  the  better  and  only 
legitimate  will  of  the  people.  The  principle  of  '  sal  and 
unqualified  suffrage  may  have  been  well  enoi  5,  as 

a  first  crude  effort  at  republican  govemmr  is  it 

has  served  to  familiarize  our  minds  with  t  hat 

**  all  men  are  born  equal ;  "  but,  consic  ::t, 

Vol.  I.— 13 
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it  is  false.  All  men  are  born  equal,  it  is  true,  and  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  justice ;  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  hence 
follow  that  vice,  immorality,  crime  and  profound  ignorance 
have  any  right  to  representation  in  the  law-making  power  of 
any  government,  even  though  it  be  a  republican  government. 
And  a  government  which  freely  admits  and  sanctions  these 
contaminating  ingredients  and  perverting  forces  of  operation^ 
must  inevitably  fail  to  accomplish  the  highest  results  in  be- 
half of  public  order,  liberty  and  justice,  and  must  sooner  or 
later  work  out  its  own  dissolution. 

But  in  our  government,  habitual  law-breakers  are,  by  the 
ballot,  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  law-makers,  on  a  footing 
perfectly  equal  with  the  most  orderly  and  upright  citizens. 
The  notoriously  vicious  and  depraved,  and  often  the  most 
abandoned  criminals,  free  for  the  moment  from  the  clutches  of 
the  magistrate,  have  votes  which,  even  in  a  fair  counting, 
are  worth  as  much  as  the  votes  of  the  same  number  of  honest 
men  ;  while  on  each  returning  election  day,  thousands  of  peo- 
ple come  up  to  the  polls  utterly  ignorant  of  the  machinery 
and  workings  of  the  government,  and  sometimes  unable  to 
read  the  very  names  that  are  printed  upon  the  tickets  fur- 
nished them  by  persons  of  whom  they  are  the  unconscious 
tools ;  and  knowing  not  the  difference  between  a  State  assem- 
blyman and  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  between  one  co- 
ordinate branch  of  government  and  another.  What  is  the 
ballot  worth  to  such  men,  unless  it  be  as  an  article  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  ?  It  is,  indeed,  as 
an  edged  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  with  which  they  are 
more  liable  to  injure  than  to  benefit  themselves.  And  yet  a 
ballot  cast  by  such  a  man  cancels  and  utterly  nullifies  the  vote 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotic. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  get  our  best  men  into  office,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
best  men  will  not  resort  to  the  dishonest  and  contemptible 
tricks  of  the  now  ruling  politicians,  to  procure  a  nomination 
and  election,  or  to  a  bribery  of  inspectors  and  canvassers  to 
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return  majorities  in  their  favor.  The  machinery  of  govern- 
ment has  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  thieves,  bribe-mongers, 
and  wealthy  capitalists,  corporations  and  combinations  who 
are  able  to  buy  up  majorities,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  most  wicked  and  unscrupulous  use  of  their  power. 
And  thus  it  is  that  there  is  not  a  Legislature  in  the  land, 
from  the  most  insignificant  municipal  council  to  the  great 
Congress  of  the  United  States  (as  recent  events  have  shown), 
which  cannot  be  bought.  And  as  for  the  Judiciary,  let  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  fallen  be  illustrated  by  the  simple  fact 
that  the  arch-plunderer  of  the  city  treasury  of  our  great 
metropolis,  whose  guilt  no  one  doubts  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  brought  against  him,  was  recently 
acquitted  almost  unanimously,  by  a  jury  packed  by  poli- 
tical influence ! 

The  foundations  of  public  order  are  undermined  ;  Liberty 
is  wounded  to  its  vitals  and  has  well-nigh  perished  ;  Justice, 
discomfited  and  utterly  homeless  among  the  guardians  of  law, 
is  wandering  and  weeping  in  our  streets,  or  fleeing  to  that 
dread  Throne  whence  she  may  hurl  her  thunderbolts  in  a 
more  direful  judgment-day,  and  the  republican  government 
instituted  by  our  fathers  is  in  the  throes  of  dissolution  ! 

Women  of  America,  do  you  demand  the  ballot  with  any 
expectation  that  you  will  then  have  the  slightest  influence  in 
correcting  these  evils  or  benefiting  yourselves?  I  tell  you 
you  are  deceived.  The  ballot  for  present  use  at  least,  is  not 
worth  to  you  the  breath  you  spend  in  talking  about  it.  It 
has  even  become  with  me  a  serious  question  whether  honest 
men  have  now  any  business  at  the  polls,  where  they  are 
almost  always  either  compelled  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
already  provided  for  them  by  a  corrupt  "  ring,"  or  else  to 
suffer  defeat  by  bribed  votes,  false  returns,  or  ^ome  other 
subtle  and  dishonorable  system  of  trickery, 
would  from  this  day  resolve  to  stay  away  i\ 
the  frauds  by  which  they  are  now  j 
shall  be  abated,  the  political  corruptionj^jR 
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shorn  of  the  semblance  of  respectability  which  the  presence 
of  honest  men  now  lends  to  them,  would  soon  break  up  into 
innumerable  hostile  factions,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  their  own 
rottenness.  And  then  would  come  the  new  beginning,  on 
new  and  higher  foundations — the  inauguration  of  the  New 
Republic  in  which  universal  justice  will  be  secured  both  to 
man  and  woman. 

Ladies,  wait  patiently  for  this  *'  good  time,"  which  will  not 
be  long  in  coming;  and  then  you  will  have  your  "  rights," 
either  by  means  of  the  ballot  or  something  else  which  will 
be  equally  effective  and  satisfactory. 


RELATIONS  OF  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS. 

BY  ALFRED    CRIDGE. 

POLITICS,  or  the  science  of  government,  considers  man 
in  his  external  relation  to  the  State ;  Religion  either 
springs  from  or  strives  to  reach  his  inmost  being.  What  then 
arc  their  reciprocal  relations,  bearings,  or  correspondences  ? 
Have  certain  forms  of  the  religious  conception  been  preceded, 
accompanied  or  followed  by  corresponding  forms  of  political 
organization  ?  If  so,  can  we  deduce  from  the  advanced  reli- 
gious thought  of  to-day  the  nascent  political  methods  of  to- 
morrow ?  These  questions  it  is  proposed  to  consider  in  this 
essay. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  by  thinkers  to  the  idea  of  a 
science  of  analogy.  Swedenborg  thought  it  had  been  revealed 
to  him  ;  Agassiz  suspects  its  existence ;  Shakespeare  saw 
"sermons  in  stones;  '*  Buckle  and  others  affirm  that  science 
is  overburdened  with  facts,  and  that  what  we  need  is  the  dis- 
covery of  laws.  Great  thinkers  in  all  ages  have  speculated 
in  that  direction.  There  are  chemical  experiments  by  which 
inorganic  matter  can  be  made  to  assume  vegetable  forms,  as 
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does  the  frost-work  on  the  window-pane.  Some  physicists 
claim  that  the  inter-atomic  are  proportional  to  the  inter-plane- 
tary and  inter-stellar  spaces.  Worlds  are  hang  in  ether  agree- 
ably to  mathematical  principles.  Samuel  Elliott  Coues,  in  a 
work  published  in  i860,  maintains  that  **  the  structure  of  the 
earth  is  a  consequence  of  the  laws  which  also  determine  the 
magnitudes,  velocities,  and  relative  positions  of  the  spheres  of 
the  solar  system  ;  "  and  that  '*  the  astronomical  elements  of 
the  earth  are,  in  their  existences  and  values,  the  parts  of  a 
system  which  is  so  faultless  in  its  symmetry  that  any  one  of 
their  elements  can  be  calculated  from  the  others."  S.  P.  An- 
drews claims  to  have  outlined  a  science  of  analogy,  by  which 
a  discovery  in  any  one  science  can  be  made  a  discovery  in  all. 
If  this  be  so  in  any  degree,  we  may  certainly  presume  that 
discoveries  and  experiences  in  the  political  and  religious  life 
of  man  will  be  reciprocally  available,  so  that  from  past  expe- 
rience of  the  one  we  may  infer  future  developments  of  the 
other. 

If  mental  peculiarities  are  indicated  by  the  form  and  quality 
of  the  brain,  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  by  the 
attitude  and  gait,  may  there  not  be  a  similar  correspondence 
between  the  body  politic  and  its  soul,  or  religion  ? 

Races  extrinsically  manifest  intrinsic  peculiarities  in  their 
clothing,  food,  architecture,  poetry  and  language.  From  only 
the  remains  of  the  latter,  the  cvery-day  life  has  been  deduced, 
in  some  detail,  of  a  pre-historic  race — the  Aryan — which  must 
have  attained  a  marked  degree  of  civilization  prior  to  the 
Anno  mundi  of  the  Mosaic  chronology.  But  in  no  two 
modes  of  expression  of  the  life  of  a  people  does  there  appear 
to  be  a  closer  correspondence  than  between  their  re 
their  government. 

As  mankind   emerged  from  savageism,  and 
social  order  succeeded  chaos  ;  as  tribes  were  c 
nations  formed,  power  tended,  particularly ) 
centrate  in  the  hands  of  one  man — ^perhaps 
in  human  progress.     In  the  infancy  of  the 
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was  requisite  that  a  few  should  command  the  labor  of  many, 
in  order  that  a  taste  for  arts  and  luxuries — often  the  only 
means  of  inspiring  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect — 
might  be  generated  among  some,  and  in  time,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  example  and  increasing  cooperation,  become  the 
heritage  of  all.*  If  Absolutism  thus  had  its  uses  in  govern- 
ment, it  may  have  likewise  had  them  in  religion. 

The  Hebrew  monarchs  and  the  rulers  of  the  neighboring 
nations  were — as  are  some  in  Asia  to-day — independent  of 
law  and  beyond  criticism,  regarding  their  subjects  as  having 
no  rights  which  they  were  bound,  if  inconvenient,  to  respect. 
The  Hebrew  God  that  **  doeth  according  to  his  will,"  whose 
hand  none  can  stay,  **  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ?  " 
was  simply  an  Eastern  potentate  magnified — an  outward 
political  actuality,  reproduced  in  the  inward  religious  concep- 
tion. Power  was  deified  then  as  success  is,  virtually,  now. 
As  an  astute  prime  minister  might  cool  down  the  insensate 
wrath  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  so  Moses  dissuaded  Jehovah 
from  destroying  his  people  in  the  desert.  As  **  kings  by  the 
grace  of  God  '*  desolate  provinces  to  punish  individual  mis- 
conduct, so  because  king  David  took  a  census,  his  God  killed 
seventy  thousand  innocent  subjects  !  f  Thus  the  politics  of 
that  Jewish  theology,  which  has  survived  for  eighteen  centu- 


*  •*  Is  it  not  necessary  that  God  should  raise  a  few  to  that  welfare  which  he  re- 
•*  fuses  to  the  many,  sliovving  us  the  glimmerings  of  that  happiness  from  which  we 
••  are  debarred  ?  Without  this  precaution  civilizers  would  not  feel  their  misfortunes. 
**  The  sight  of  the  opulence  of  others  is  the  only  stimulant  which  could  urge  savxms^ 
"generally  poor,  to  seek  the  new  social  order." — Fourier,  (The  same  essential 
idea  independently  originated.) 

f  Orthodox  theologians  maintain  that  a  sin  against  an  infinite  being  deserves  in- 
finite punishment. — Evidently  a  relic  of  laws  which  graduated  the  punishment  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  ranks  of  the  culprit  and  of  the  person  against  whom  the 
offense  was  committed.  The  murder  of  a  slave  or  of  a  serf  by  a  noble  was  a  pecca- 
dillo, while  a  light  offense  in  the  other  direction  was  capital.  Late  in  the  iSth 
century  a  woman  in  England  was  burned  to  death  for  killing  her  husband — petty 
treason.  If  he  had  killed  her  it  would  have  been  simple  murder.  Thus  the  pivot 
of  orthodoxy — endless  punishment — is  evidently  based  on  a  l^^albarbaHsm  exploded 
by  Democracy. 
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ries  the  complete  dispersal  of  the  nation,  is  seen  to  be  an  ab- 
solute despotism.  It  will  be  hereafter  maintained  that  the 
theology  of  the  American  government,  in  its  ideal^  is  free 
thought,  by  which  alone  that  ideal  can  be  actualized. 

But  absolute  immobility,  even  in  Asia,  was  impossible  ; 
time,  commerce,  conquests  and  captivities  modified  the  former 
theology,  so  that  in  the  later  prophets  an  element  oi paternity 
is  sometimes  introduced  which  in  Jesus,  John,  and  modem 
liberal  Qiristianity  became  a  central  idea. 

Only  the  monotheistic  phase  of  Judaism  has  hitherto  been 
considered.  The  tendency  of  recent  investigations  has,  how- 
ever, been  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  Jewish  God 
was  originally  a  local  deity.  But  whereas  other  nations  often 
worshiped  and  rarely  denounced  each  other's  gods,  the  almost 
unavoidable  policy  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  was  to  restrict  the 
nation  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  its  own  God,  that  the 
national  identity  might  not  be  lost  through  too  intimate  inter- 
course with  more  powerful  and  more  civilized  neighbors. 
From  this  exclusive  worship,  partially  enforced  only  by  the 
severest  penalties,  the  idea  of  superiority  arose.  But  the 
"  gods  of  the  heathen  "  were  evidently  no  myths  either  to 
the  Jews  or  the  early  Christians.  It  was  reserved  for  later 
theologians  to  at  once  worship  a  book  and  deny  its  plainest 
statements. 

The  rival  gods  probably  differed  but  little  from  the  Jewish 
God,  all  being  modeled  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  and 
governments  of  the  respective  nations,  their  gods  being  as 
cruel  and  capricious  as  their  kings. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Andrews  observes  that  the 
radical  distinction  in  theology  should  not  be  between  mono- 
theism and  polytheism  ;    but,  rather,  between  on-"  '•e 
gods  governing  by  caprice  (arbitrismal)  and  or 
by  fixed  laws  (logicismal) ;  that  Europe  woulc 
same  form  of  government  whether  its  kings  wc 

In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  unlike  V 
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was  usually  superior  to  caprice,  and  the  very  number  of 
deities  lessened  by  diffusion  the  influence  of  their  devotees. 
At  the  advent  of  Christianity,  government  and  philosophy  had 
so  far  outstripped  their  religion  that  the  two  could  not  long  co- 
exist, and  the  new  religion  merely  hastened  that  extinction 
of  the  old  which  was  already  inevitable. 

The  word  **  mythology  '*  has  not  been,  in  this  article,  used 
in  reference  to  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  myth  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity  as  in  what  is  called  Paganism.  That  leading 
minds  in  a  nation  should,  after  their  passage  to  the  Spirit- 
land,  continue  specially  identified  with  the  welfare  of  that 
nation,  and,  through  communication  with  persons  specially 
qualified  and  set  apart,  exercise  an  influence  on  its  destinies 
and  come  to  be  regarded  as  tutelary  deities,  seems,  in  view 
of  recent  developments,  a  more  rational  hypothesis  than  to 
assume  that  all  or  most  religions  were  founded  on  fraud,  im- 
posture, or  ignorance.  That  personages  designated  Astarte 
and  Baal  should  have,  in  this  manner,  assumed  special  charge 
of  the  Phcenicians,  and  one  designated  Jehovah,  of  the  Jews, 
is  no  more  improbable  than  that  Frances  Wright,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Horace  Greeley  should 
now  take  a  special  interest  in  the  United  States.  In  the  rudi- 
mental  stages  of  human  development  any  agency,  not  under- 
stood, is  liable  to  be  considered  deific,  and  spirits  are  regarded 
as  gods  ;  in  a  period  when  men  hunger  for  husky  facts,  their 
existence  is  doubted  or  denied  ;  but  in  an  age  of  reason  they 
are  recognized  as  our  fellow-beings,  having  some  additional 
experience. 

And  now  comes  Christianity — for  a  few  centuries  repre- 
sented by  an  insignificant  Jewish  sect — historic  doubts  hang- 
ing over  the  very  existence  of  its  founder  when  it  was  adopted, 
for  discreditable  reasons,  by  the  ruler  of  an  empire  which  was 
still  largely  republican,  both  in  name  and  nature.  It  has  been 
doubted  whether  this  **  witches*  broth,"  compounded  of  a 
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Jewish  god  with  a  Babylonian  hell  and  devil,  flavored  with  a 
faint  sprinkling  of  humanitarian  and  spiritual  teachings  attri- 
buted to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  rightfully  entitled  to  the  name 
it  bears,  especially  after  further  additions  forced  upon  it  by 
disorderly  assemblies  termed  **  Councils.'*  This  compound, 
however,  admirably  harmonized  with  the  despotic  element  of 
the  Roman  government  and  soon  harassed  out  of  existence 
such  republicanism  as  remained,  suppressed  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  discountenanced  mental  culture.  Its  asceti- 
cism, by  preventing  the  best  men  and  best  women  from  prop- 
agating their  species,  caused  an  increasing  degeneracy,  which 
accelerated  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  by  which  it  had 
been  nurtured  in  its  infancy,  replacing  emperor  by  pope — the 
vicar-on-earth  of  the  magnified  Eastern  despot — **  king  of 
kings  and  lord  of  lords  *' — in  heaven.  Thus  the  correspond- 
ence between  politics  and  theology  was  perfected  ;  absolutism 
reigned  supreme  in  church  and  state,  and  the  **  dark  ages" 
followed. 

Mohammedanism  was  one  of  the  means  which  awoke  Eu- 
rope from  this  Lethean  slumber.  War,  like  commerce,  some- 
times aids  in  the  circulation  of  thought ;  and  surviving  crusa- 
ders brought  back  to  Europe,  in  exchange  for  the  sword,  the 
elements  of  literature  and  science.  Thus  both  sides  fought 
more  wisely  than  they  knew ;  the  church  sent  its  disciples  to 
Palestine  to  extend  its  influence  ;  but  they  returned  with  the 
seeds  of  its  destruction. 

Feudal  chieftains  did  according  to  their  wills  on  a  small 
scale,  as  their  god  was  supposed  to  do  on  a  larger  one,  devot- 
ing a  portion  of  the  results  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  do 
their  millionaire  prototypes  of  to-day.  Artisans  and  traders 
organizing  for  protection  against  them,  gradually  compelled 
political  recognition  ;  ideas  took  root ;  anci^"**  *'<*Dublican 
literature  revived  ;  the  intellect,  aroused  po  other- 

wise, finally  grappled  with  theology  ;  and  intro- 

duced the  end  of  that  wedge  which  liber  'lists 

are  now  driving  home.     Ideas  of  law  inst 
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class  privileges,  grew  with  religious  emancipation  until,  within 
little  more  than  two  centuries  after  Luther's  protest,  a  nation, 
based  on  the  doctrine  that  human  rights  are  inalienable  and 
universal,  was  brought  into  existence,  mainly  by  the  influence 
of  a  few  thinkers  who  had  outgrown  absolutist  theories,  both 
in  religion  and  politics.  The  *'  divine  right  of  kings  " — phrase 
so  expressive  of  the  essential  correspondence  between  reli- 
gious and  political  despotisms — gave  way  on  American  soil, 
to  a  theoretical  recognition  of  the  truth  that  governments 
rightfully  exist  only  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

As  contemporaneousness  may  be  judged  essential  to  the 
theory  of  religious  and  political  correspondences,  it  is  advisa- 
ble here  to  offer  some  explanations.  In  many  animals,  man 
not  excepted,  there  exist  rudimentary  or  surviving  organs, 
useless  and  even  injurious  to  their  possessors,  though  servicea- 
ble to  other  animals.  There  arc,  for  instance,  wild  geese 
whose  habitat  is  not  aquatic,  but  who  retain  the  webbed  feet, 
which,  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  may  have  survived 
from  their  aquatic  ancestors.  In  human  beings  there  oc- 
casionally appear  organs  which  the  comparative  anatomists 
recognize  as  normal  in  some  animals,  while  in  men  they  are 
not  only  useless,  but  are,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  disease  than 
those  which  are  normal.  Mental  emotions  and  conditions 
correspond  to  facial  expressions,  but  it  may  take  years  of 
mental  depression  and  sorrow  to  produce  the  corresponding 
lines  in  the  countenance.  On  the  same  principle  the  Christian 
Church  required  centuries  to  mold  European  states  ;  and  it  may- 
need  other  centuries  to  enable  existing  republics  to  dispose 
of  this  ecclesiastical  **  old  man  of  the  mountain,*'  and  thus 
unitize  their  religious  with  their  political  aspirations.  As  in 
the  individual  bodies  of  men  those  surviving  and  abnormal 
organs  which  have  outlived  their  usefulness  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  disease,  so  surviving  religions,  which  the  peoples  pro- 
fessing them  have  partially  outgrown,  occasion  the  most  serious 
and  constant  dangers  in  the  body  politic.     Religions  survive 
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for  centuries  in  a  political  and  social  regime  to  which  they 
are  utterly  repugnant ;  while  political  forms  may,  per  contra^ 
outlast  the  religions  with  which  they  were  originally  cor- 
respondent and  contemporary  ;  but  the  principle  of  corre- 
spondence is  unaffected.  As  the  change  of  habitat,  in  the 
case  of  the  wild  geese,  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  webbed 
feet  were  originally  correspondent  with  aquatic  habits,  so  the 
survival  of  a  belief  in  a  capricious  and  vindictive  deity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  modern  democracies  does  not  disprove 
its  original  correspondence  with  ancient  despotisms. 

Mexico  and  the  South  American  republics  offer  the  most 
marked  examples  of  the  results  consequent  upon  such  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  analogy.  Mr.  Coues  maintains  that  the 
general  trend  of  continents  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the 
meridians  of  longitude,  has  a  precise  correspondence  to  cer- 
tain other  terrestrial  and  celestial  elements  of  number  and 
form  ;  but  that  where  the  line  of  coast,  or  of  deep  water, 
deviates  considerably  from  this  angle  for  long  distances, 
nature,  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  endeavors  to  restore  it, 
raising  the  bed  of  the  sea  until  the  coast  line  of  the  continent 
is  sufficiently  extended  to  make  up  the  normal  angle.  In 
other  words,  wide  deviations  from  the  laws  of  analogy  are  ac- 
companied by  correspondingly  violent  efforts  for  rectification 
or  equilibrium.  Thus  when  the  political  forms  in  a  country 
deviate  markedly  from  the  religious  views  of  its  people,  hu- 
man, like  inanimate  nature,  endeavors  by  cataclysms  to  bring 
them  into  correspondence.  Hence  South  America  is  peculi- 
arly a  region  of  revolution,  and  will  so  remain  until  the  power 
of  the  church  is  much  reduced ;  while  Mexico,  now  that  the 
cataclysm  resulting  from  the  secularization  of  church  property 
has  somewhat  subsided,  may  secure  comparative  repose. 

Conversely,    in  France  the   political  despotism  known  as 
centralization  is  excessive,  while  a  large  minority  of  its 
have  negatively  outgrown  all  religious  despotisms, 
orderly,  economical,  and  industrious  as — with  renu 
exceptions  —  are  the   French  people,  no  goven 
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can  be  secure  for  a  day  until  the  state  is  dc-ccntralized  and 
thus  made,  in  some  degree,  correspondent  with  the  mental 
growth  of  the  people.  This  was  the  object  of  the  much- 
denounced  **  Commune."  With  the  principle  of  municipal 
self-government  once  established  (as,  but  for  Germans  and 
priests,  it  might  have  been  in  187 1),  France  would  be  the 
most  peaceful  and  prosperous  country  in  Europe,  because  its 
average  government  would  correspond  with  its  average  re- 
ligion, notwithstanding  English  and  American  prejudices  to 
the  contrary. 

The  political  theories  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  off- 
spring of  a  few  leading  minds,  at  least  three  of  whom  were  free- 
thinkers (though  not  materialists),  were,  when  adopted,  one  or 
two  thousand  years  in  advance  of  then  current  religious  dog- 
mas, but  which  thenceforward  gradually  relaxed  their  hold  on 
the  minds  of  a  people  accustomed,  in  name,  at  least,  to  self- 
government.  A  truly  American  God,  as  well  as  an  American 
President,  must  govern  not  by  caprice,  but  by  law.  There- 
fore the  various  forms  of  liberal  religious  thought  are  rapidly- 
bringing  American  religion  into  harmony  with  the  American 
theory  of  government.  Even  our  orthodoxy  is  emasculated, 
liberal  influences  reaching  its  very  pulpits,  while  the  broaden- 
ing wave  of  modern  Spiritualism  threatens  to  carry  away  not 
only  the  essence,  but  also  the  forms  of  the  church. 

But  while  our  political  theories  embody  the  broadest  hu- 
manitarianism  and  parallel  the  most  advanced  religious  con- 
ceptions, the  methods  of  embodiment  open  opportunities  by 
which,  under  Xh^sc  forms  of  freedom ,  we  have  the  facts  of 
despotism.  Primary  meetings,  caucuses,  State  associations,  the 
division  of  States  into  Congressional  and  legislative  districts, 
and  of  cities  into  wards — all  are  admirably  adapted  to  crush 
out  individuality  and  free  thought,  by  inaugurating  a  despotism 
of  PARTY  even  more  searching  than  that  oi  sect.  The  church 
expels  the  man  who  dares  to  think  otherwise  than  within  its 
creed  ;   the  party  expels  the  man  who  dares  to  vote  otherwise 
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than  as  its  managers  decree.  The  suffrages  of  one  class  of 
immigrants  are  controlled,  whenever  needed,  by  political 
managers  in  the  interests  of  Romanism,  while  those  of  the 
descendants  of  another  class  are  equally  and  more  directly 
managed  in  the  interests  of  orthodox  protestantism — an  ex- 
communication, at  once  political  and  religious— being  a  not 
unusual  penalty  for  political  free-thinkers  of  color.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  ex -slaves  naturally  gravitate  to  a  slavish 
religion,  unaware  that  when  abolitionists  were  outlaws  the 
natural  alliance  between  religious  and  political  freedom  was 
indicated  by  their  religious  heresies.  So  in  Europe  to-day, 
free  thought  is  as  closely  allied  to  Republicanism  as  Romanism 
in  the  Church  is  with  despotism  in  the  State. 

The  attention  concentrated  on  the  question  of  slavery 
allowed  various  evils  to  ripen  unnoticed,  our  imperfect 
representative  system  rarely  permitting  popular  action  on 
more  than  one  issue  at  a  time  ;  so  that,  though  its  evils  have 
long  been  apparent,  the  remedies  have  not,  even  among 
thinkers,  received  due  consideration.  It  corresponds  to 
corduroy  roads,  horseback  mails,  and  diversities  of  local 
interests.  But  to-day  these  are  entirely  overshadowed  by 
the  greater  diversities  of  opinions  and  classes,  which  should 
therefore  be  represented  in  preference  to  localities.  While 
modern  practical  science  tends  to  annul  natural  barriers,  to 
cross  oceans,  to  span  continents — to  unite  what  nature  has 
divided — the  tendency  of  representation  by  districts  and  wards 
is  to  divide  what  nature  has  united.  Science  tends  to  union, 
party  politics  to  sectarianism ;  in  the  former  partisanship  is 
exceptional,  in  the  latter  a  rule,  though  even  in  religion  its 
grasp  is  weakened.  But  politics,  in  the  higher  sense,  is  a 
science ;  and  the  elimination  of  the  clcrmcnts  of  pif^gKhip 
cannot  be  intrinsically  diiTicult.  Political  mccha^|ft~  ^he 
nineteenth  century  are  not  in  advance   of  thCfJ^m  iai 

mechanisms  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  I 
mainly  but  of  two  sects,  Protestant  a 
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little  scope  for  minor  diversities.  To-day  we  count  religious 
sects  by  the  hundred,  while  restricted  to  only  two  or  three 
political  parties,  under  the  impression  that  the  acme  of  po- 
litical science  has  been  reached  in  an  organization  which 
practically  permits  of  no  more.  Yet  the  very  persons  who 
find  themselves  *'  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined"  when  free 
to  choose  among  these  multifarious  sects,  contentedly  repose 
in  the  two  Procrustean  beds  prepared  for  them  by  political 
partisans ! 

To-day  it  is  claimed  that  parties  are  necessary  to  a  free 
government,  as  yesterday  that  kings  and  priests  were  indis- 
pensable to  social  order  and  religious  culture.  As  sectarian- 
ism indicates  a  groveling,  unorganized,  chaotic  condition  of 
religious  thought,  so  partisanship  shows  a  corresponding  state 
of  political  conceptions,  though  both  maybe  necessary  transi- 
tions from  the  crude  unities  of  despotism  to  the  cultivated 
unities  of  freedom.  Nearly  a  century  ago  geologists  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Vulcanists  and  Neptunists — par- 
tisans respectively  of  the  agencies  of  fire  and  water — whose 
controversies  were  fully  as  bitter  and  personal  as  those  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to- 
day ;  but  geology  has  outgrown  parties,  as  religion  is  out- 
growing sects  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  politics  to  quicken  its 
lagging  footsteps  and  place  itself  abreast  of  the  science  of 
to-day  and  the  religion  of  to-morrow. 

The  tendency  of  free  thought  and  Spiritualism  is  to  indivi- 
dualize, to  disintegrate  artificial  conglomerates  in  order  that 
natural  attractions  may  reunite  their  components  in  more 
beautiful  and  serviceable  forms.  What  has  been  achieved  in 
our  inner  consciousness  must  be  ultimated  in  outward  exist- 
ence, impressing  our  thought  on  all  spheres  of  human  activity, 
as  the  only  alternative  to  sterility.  Free  thinkers  in  religion 
must  demand  and  secure  the  right  to  choose  representatives 
in  legislatures,  and  not  continue  to  be  dragged  at  the  heels  of 
this  or  that  party  controlled  by  professional  strategists.  Few 
respectable   men,  of  whatever  creed,  care  to  participate  in 
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nominating  assemblies  where  clamor,  cunning,  and  violence 
are  the  winning  cards  ;  yet  to  such  men  our  present  system 
denies  representation,  while  allowing  the  ignorant,  the  cun- 
ning, and  the  unprincipled  to  select  not  only  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, but  those  for  others  also.  If  "  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,"  what  shall  we  term  a  government 
which,  doing  this,  denies  representation  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  to  those  who  pay  more  than  the  average  of  taxes,  and 
who  are  best  qualified  by  character  and  culture  to  participate 
in  public  aflairs  ?  Is  there  not  some  better  method  of  appor- 
tioning and  selecting  representatives  than  one  which  renders 
it  possible  (even  if  every  voter  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings 
from  the  outset)  for  less  than  onc-teulfi  of  the  voters  in  a  Con- 
gressional District  to  elect  a  representative  for  the  whole  ? 

This  possibility  can  be  numerically  demonstrated.  Assume 
thirty-one  townships  constituting  such  district,  each  to  con- 
tain one  thousand  voters,  and  to  be  divided  into  ten  school 
districts  of  one  hundred  voters.  Six  of  the  ten  school  dis- 
tricts in  one  township  contain  each  fifty-one  Republicans  and 
forty-nine  Democrats ;  primary  meetings  are  held  in  each 
school  district  to  select  delegates  to  the  township  meetings, 
which  delegates  will  elect  other  delegates  to  the  Convention 
of  the  Congressional  District  which  nominates  the  candidate 
for  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  party.  In  each  of  the  said  six 
school  districts  twenty-six  of  the  fifty-one  Republicans  vote 
for  a  delegate  to  the  town  meeting,  who  will  vote  for  another 
delegate  to  the  nominating  Convention  of  the  Congressional 
district,  who  will  vote  for  "A"  as  the  party  candidate; 
twenty-five  Republicans  prefer  "  B  "  and  vote  accordingly. 
In  each  of  the  other  four  school  districts  are  forty-n 
publicans  and  fifty-one  Democrats,  but  all  the 
them  are  for  "  B,"  Nevertheless,  though  but  I« 
township  are  for  "  A,"  and  346  are  for  ' 
gate  is  sent  by  the  township  to  the  nomiii, 
and  we  will  suppose  this  operation  to  h' 
townships   similarly   proportioned,       1' 
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townships  each  contain  498  Republicans  and  502  Democrats ; 
the  RepubHcans  are  all  for  **  B,"  but  can  send  only  fifteen 
delegates  to  represent  7,968  voters,  while  the  '*  A  "  men  have 
sixteen  to  represent  2,496  voters  and  **  A  "  is  nominated  and 
elected,  though  the  Congressional  District  contains  2,496  **  A  " 
men,  13,006  **B**  men,  and  15,498  Democrats.  Thus  2,496 
men  virtually  elect  a  representative  for  3 1 ,000,  to  say  nothing 
of  women  ! 

Perhaps  the  principle  will  be  more  easily  comprehended  by 
the  following  illustration  :  Twenty-five  persons,  instead  of 
electing  directly  a  person  to  represent  them,  divide  into  five 
bodies  of  five  persons  each  ;  in  three  of  those  bodies  three 
members  of  each  are  for  *'  A  '*  and  two  for  **  B  ;  "  in  the  other 
two  bodies,  all  are  for  *'  B  ;  "  but  each  body  of  five  elects  a 
delegate,  and  three  of  these  delegates  are  for  *'  A  "  and  only 
two  for  **B,"  though  in  the  whole  twenty-five  there  are  but 
nine  for  "A,"  while  sixteen  are  for  **  B."  The  oftencrthis 
operation  is  repeated — the  more  indirect  the  vote — the  smaller 
will  be  the  minority  required  to  elect,  and  the  greater  are 
the  opportunities  for  manipulation.  But  even  were  the  vote 
direct,  it  is  obvious  that  where  parties  are  nearly  equal  in 
numbers  and  each  party  nearly  equally  divided  as  to  prefer- 
ences, a  slight  excess  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  vote  vir- 
tually elects  a  representative.* 

These,  it  may  be  alleged,  are  extreme  cases;  but  their  pos- 
sibility indicates  the  radical  unsoundness  of  the  districting 
principle  to  which  such  conventions  are  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct. To  call  a  government  based  on  such  radical  injustice 
a  representative  democracy,  when  it  is  neither  representative 
nor  democratic,  is  to  justify  the  remarks  of  Cardinal  Bona 
and  others — the  use  of  words  is  less  to  express  than  to  con- 
ceal ideas. 

Moreover,  the  preceding  calculations  ignore  the  fact  that 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  condensed  into  an  algebraic  for- 
mula.    What  says  Professor  Ewell  ? 
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nominating  conventions  are  largely  composed  of  plastic  mate- 
rials, easily  molded  by  political  managers  in  favor  of  personal 
ends,  and  that  consequently  the  candidates  thus  nominated 
will  be  in  general  much  inferior  to  such  as  would  sponta- 
neously be  selected  in  the  modes  hereinafter  specified. 

The  salt  which  saves  our  government  from  utter  corruption 
consists  of  what  the  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  terms  **  a  large  and  respectable  class  of  citizens," 
who  "do  not  take  as  much  interest  in  party  success  as  we  do, 
but  rather  look  to  the  good  which  is  to  result  from  selecting 
this  or  that  party  nominee."  To  secure  the  votes  of  this 
class  party  managers  sometimes  bring  out  their  best  men, 
though  in  the  habit  of  designating  this  element  as  **  loose 
fish,'*  **  on  the  fence  "  and  other  **  pet  names.'*  Fourier  re- 
marks that  the  little  good  which  is  found  in  the  civilized 
order  is  exclusively  due  to  dispositions  contrary  to  civilization. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  with  our  political  system,  which 
would  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  weight,  but  for  the  help  of 
those  whom  it  cannot  corrupt.  Or,  as  Louis  Blanc  remarks, 
on  another  subject,  you  go  outside  of  your  system  in  order  to 
find  means  to  maintain  it. 

The  theory,  alike  of  our  government  and  of  our  advanced 
religious  thought,  tends  directly  toward  the  freest  expression 
of  individuality  in  their  respective  spheres ;  while  political 
mechanisms  tend  to  produce  the  most  cringing  cowardice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  at  once  slaves  and  tyrants.  The 
church  excommunicates  because  a  member  has  outgrown  its 
creed  ;  the  party  expels  because  a  member  has  outgrown  its 
platform  or  dares  to  disobey  its  caucuses  by  exercising  his 
private  judgment  in  voting  for  the  best  man  instead  of  the 
party  nominee.  As  a  congregation  will  dismiss  its  pastor 
because  he  is  true  to  his   intellect  and   c*  '<*e  at  the 

expense  of  his  creed,  so  party  niana|r<  dis- 

missed faithful  public  servants  becansr 
country  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  p 

scription  of  party  is  worse  than  tfaa 
Vol.  I. — 14 
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dismissed  pastor  may  still  preach,  at  a  reduced  salary,  to  such 
as  prefer  to  hear  him  ;  while  a  legislator  is  held  in  the  most 
abject  subservience  to  any  one  controlling  a  few  votes  who 
may  prevent  his  nomination  or  election,  he  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  whip  over  office-holders,  expectants  and  their 
friends  in  his  district. 

The  correspondence  between  sect  and  party  being  thus 
complete,  how  long  will  those  who  are  emancipated  from  the 
former  remain  slaves  to  the  latter?  It  is  asked  in  reply. 
Admitting  the  evils,  what  are  the  remedies  ? 

The  theory  of  present  representative  methods  seems  to  be 
that  a  certain  number  of  voters  are  entitled  to  a  representa- 
tive. A  Congressional  District  averages  about  3 1 ,000  voters, 
a  majority  of  whom  elect  a  member,  if  they  all  vote.  All  the 
modification  required  is  to  provide  that  31,000  voters  any- 
where — at  least  in  any  one  State — may  elect  a  member.  If 
less  than  16,000  voters  in  one  district  (leaving  out  of  view, 
for  the  present,  the  objectionable  methods  of  nomination)  can 
return  one  member,  why  are  not  nearly  twice  that  number  in 
two,  three,  or  twenty  such  districts,  equitably  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege  ?  Let  there  be  no  dodging  behind  legal  fictions 
of  representation,  but  come  squarely  down  to  the  facts  and 
equities.  How  can  this  equity  be  secured  ?  There  are  four 
or  more  methods,  but  two  of  which  will  be  here  specified. 

I .  Abolish  congressional  and  legislative  districts,  as  well  as 
municipal  wards  ;  give  every  voter  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
members  to  be  elected,  to  be  distributed  as  he  sees  fit  In 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  every  voter  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  have  thirty-one 
votes,  so  that  a  minority  of  not  less  than  one  thirty-first  of  all 
the  voters  in  the  State,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  State 
resident,  could  elect  an  actual  representative ;  that  is,  about 
31,000  voters  anyiuhere  in  the  State,  no  matter  how  scattered, 
could  elect  a  member.     This  is  called  the  cumulative  vote. 

Better  still,  as  proposed  by  Archibald  Hobbs,  A.M.,  of 
England :     Let  each  voter  have  one  vote  only ;  divide  the 
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whole  number  of  votes  in  State  or  municipality  by  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  to  be  elected ;  the  quotient  gives  the  quota ; 
those  candidates  obtaining  it  are  at  once  elected  ;  each  sur- 
plus is  transferred,  by  the  candidate  having  it,  to  such  other 
candidate  as  he  may  choose  who  is  short,  transferred  votes 
counting  the  same  as  original.  The  number  of  such  would, 
however,  diminish  at  each  successive  election,  as  the  strength 
of  candidates  became  better  understood.  Changes  in  repre- 
sentation would  be  just  as  gradual  as  changes  in  public 
opinion  and  sudden  revolutions  become  impossible  ;  original, 
decided,  independent,  sagacious  persons  would  naturally  come 
to  the  front  in  place  of  trimmers  and  tricksters,  made  such,  in 
great  part,  by  their  position ;  ostracism  .would  cease  ;  all 
phases  of  thought  would  be  represented  in  proportion  to 
numbers  of  respective  advocates  ;  but  in  legislatures  thus 
elected  radical  thinkers — now  excluded,  or  if  admitted  tongue- 
tied — would  exercise  more  than  mere  numerical  influence; 
even  the  lowest  class  of  voters,  free  to  choose,  unhampered 
by  party  machinery,  would  elect  better  men  than  themselves, 
instead  of  worse.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  marvel  if  by  direct 
selection  the  most  criminal  and  least  intelligent  classes  should 
obtain  better  representatives  than  do  now  the  least  criminal  or 
most  intelligent  congressional  districts. 

But  to-day  advanced  thinkers  are  completely  disfranchised. 
Woman  suffrage  would  not,  under  the  present  representa- 
tive methods,  weaken  the  power  of  mediocrity  and  intrigue. 
Spiritualists  and  Liberalists  especially  need  representation  as 
such  in  the  absence  of  which  they  are  taxed,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  an  extent  which  few  of  them   realize,  to  support 
churches  and  their  adjuncts,  thus  crippling  for  want  of  funds, 
instrumentalities  for  diffusing  their  own  views  and  educating 
their  children.     Institutions  representing  not  ove^ 
the  community  are  thus  permitted  to  tax  the  wl 
cumulate  property  which  is  untaxed ;  while  lee 
the  effect  that  bequests   for  unsectarian  cd« 
promotion  of  free  thought  are  invalid,  as  b 
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niores^  virtually  confiscate  all  property  held  for  such  purposes. 
Thus  religious  equality  is  as  much  of  a  sham  as  representa- 
tive democracy. 

Those  freed  from  religious  bondage  would,  under  pro- 
portional representation,  find  their  field  of  action  much  en- 
larged. Legislation,  by  means  of  an  influential  and  outspoken 
minority  in  legislatures,  would  become  broad,  humanitar>', 
constructive,  reformatory  rather  than  punitive — penetrating  to 
the  brutalities  of  lunatic  asylums,  reform-schools,  prisons, 
poor-houses,  etc.,  now  controlled,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  inmates,  by  sectarian  and  party  influences.  Our  brothels 
and  liquor  saloons  would  be  almost  emptied  by  such  superior 
attractions  as  city  councils,  influenced  by  **  heretic"  mem- 
bers, would  provide.''^  But  under  the  present  system  it  is 
difficult  to  propose  and  impossible  to  carry  any  eflfective  re- 
formatory measures. 

The  Hobbs  system  is  also  applicable  to  the  election  of 
executive  officers  directly  by  the  people,  by  enacting  that 
candidates  shall  transfer  to  one  of  three  or  four  having  the 
highest  votes  until  by  such  transfer  one  obtains  a  majority  of 
the  whole  vote. 

As  Spiritualism  simplifies  religion  by  bringing  proofs  of  a 
future  life  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  so  proportional  repre- 
sentation simplifies  legislation  by  making  legislators  the  im- 
mediate and  spontaneous  choice  of  the  voters.  As  priests 
stand  between  man  and  God.  so  politicians  stand  between  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  As,  therefore.  Spiritualism 
encounters  the  hostility  of  priests  and  Pharisees,  so  propor- 
tional representation  must  encounter  that  of  politicians  and 
scribes.  As  creeds  and  books  fetter  our  aspirations  for 
a  higher  religion,  so  do  platforms  and  parties  fetter  those  for 

*  Drinking  places  are  said  to  have  been  unremunerative  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
liondon  Crystal  Palace.  A  mining  town  in  England  has  been  radically  reformed 
by  provisions  for  Sunday  recreation  and  instruction.  Cheap  fruit  diminishes  the 
sale  of  liquors,  etc 
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a  higher  pohtical  life ;  creeds  are  the  platforms  of  religion, 
platforms  the  creeds  of  politics.  Neither  fix  belief;  both 
make  hypocrisy  respectable  because  compulsory.  As  the 
true  patriot  cannot  be  a  sectarian,  so  the  religious  liberalist 
cannot  be  a  political  partisan  but  by  being  false  to  his  intui- 
tions— sinning  against  that  Holy  Spirit  within.  Those  who 
repel  the  demands  of  hoary  churches,  actually  or  virtually 
claiming  infallibility,  will  not  continue  to  heed  the  require- 
ments of  transitory  parties,  making  no  such  claim,  though 
acting  as  if  entitled  to  the  most  slavish  obedience  of  their 
"  votaries. 

While  at  first  Spiritualism  may  be  often  aggressive  and  some- 
times destructive,  its  tendency  is  to  catholicise  truth — to  ex- 
tract from  all  religions  the  fundamental  truths  which  they 
embody.  Unitizing  in  a  comprehensive  system  their  various 
facts  and  diverse  doctrines,  we  can  at  the  same  time  disre- 
gard the  husk  which — until  this  harvest-time  of  the  ages — 
has  enveloped  them,  and  rise  above  the  sectarianism  of  their 
advocates. 

Now  let  us  carry  this  spirit  into  politics — the  science  of 
regulating  the  collective  action  of  communities  for  the  good 
of  all.  Sectism  in  thought  ultimates  in  partisanship  in  deed  ; 
hence  government  by  parties ;  while  a  catholic  spirit  in 
religion  becomes  statesmanship  in  government,  accepting  and 
adopting  all  that  is  valuable  from  any  source,  regardless  of 
parties,  personalities  or  antecedents. 

But  this  cosmopolitanism,  catholicity  or  Spiritualism — for 
"  these  three  are  one  "—finds  as  little  scope  in  parties  as  in 
churches,  and  its  increase  demands  modes  of  expression  whj 
the  one  can  as  little  supply  as  the  other.  Spir 
trates  beyond  its  nuclei,  initiating  habits  of  ; 
thought  on  fl// subjects;  thus  rapidly  decreasing  t! 
and  zeal  of  devotees  before  political  as  well  as  ccclci 
shrines.  While  at  present  you  are  pinned  down  to  I 
between  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  agrees  witll  i 
one  issue  and  may  differ  on  ever)'thing  else,  so  that  o- 
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or  two  issues  can  be  voted  on  at  a  time ;  on  the  proportional 
plan  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  vote  effectively  for  a  candidate 
who  represents  your  views  on  all  public  questions  ;  so  that 
legislatures  would  fully  represent  their  constituents  not  on 
one  point  but  on  all. 

It  will  be  asked,  Who  advocates  these  new  plans  ?  Have 
they  been  tried  ?  Were  both  questions  susceptible  only  of  a 
negative  answer,  the  truth  and  equity  would  be  the  same ;  a 
century  ago  any  system  of  representative  government  without 
king,  aristocracy  or  state  church,  was  regarded  as  a  Utopian 
dream.  But  well  docs  Louis  Blanc  ask:  **  Who  is  the  real 
dreamer — the  real  Utopian  ?  Is  it  he  who,  at  any  given 
epoch,  takes  account  only  of  existing  conditions  the  duration 
of  which  is  manifestly  impossible,  or  he  who  principally  con- 
siders facts  not  yet  in  existence,  but  whose  appearance  is 
inevitable  and  imminent  ?  '* 

In  this  case,  however,  the  facts  already  exist.  Among  the 
advocates  of  proportional  representation  are  Ex-Senator 
Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania ;  John  C.  Forney ;  Edward  Cham- 
berlain, of  the  labor  reform  movement ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  ;  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  late  Attorney-General  of 
South  Carolina;  the  executive  committee  of  a  '*  tax-payers' 
convention  "  which  met  in  that  State  last  May  ;  Gen.  John  A. 
Dix  and  the  '*  Committee  of  Seventy  "  in  New  York  city  ; 
Mayor  Medill,  of  Chicago,  and  probably  many  others.  Eng- 
lish school  boards  and  a  portion  of  the  Danish  legislature  are 
thus  elected.  Under  the  new  constitution  of  Illinois  the  lower 
house  of  that  legislature  is  elected  by  districts  returning  each 
three  members,  and  each  voter  has  three  votes,  so  that  a 
minority  of  one-third  can  secure  a  member.  The  first  election 
under  it  was  held  this  fall.  Mayor  Medill  sees  *no  assaults  on 
the  new  system  in  the  Illinois  papers,"  and  is  of  opinion  '*  that 
the  press  and  people  are  well  pleased  with  the  operation  of  the 
experiment  of  cumulative  voting  and  proportional  representa- 
tion ;  and  unless  it  develops  some  hidden  weakness  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  permanently  retained  in  our  Constitution  and 
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extended  to  other  branches  and  departments  of  our  State 
government.  ,  ,  The  aggregate  representation  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength  of  each  party." 

The  Chicago  7V/^<«?  states  that  "  the  principle  of  minority 
representation  has  been  fully  vindicated  by  its  results. "  It 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  when  smaller  minorities 
are  represented,  and  a  still  larger  latitude  of  choice  thus 
secured,  its  benefits  will  be  greatly  increased.  This  mode  of 
representation  may  be  defined  as  the  application  of  (he  princi- 
ple of  natural  selection  to  political  science. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  so  far  overcoming  vested  interests 
and  antiquated  conceptions  as  to  compel  legislators  to  adopt 
such  methods,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  little  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  half  a  dozen  leading  men  in  1776  would  have  left 
totally  untried  the  degree  of  self-government  in  existence  to- 
day, and  that  Spiritualists  and  Liberalists  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  compel,  by  withholding  or  transferring  their  votes, 
one  or  both  parties  to  adopt  and  carry  the  principle  of  minor- 
ity or  proportional  representation  into  practice,  whereby  the 
circulation  of  their  views  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  that 
the  circulation  of  secular  papers  exceeds  that  of  those  espe- 
cially devoted  to  Liberalism  and  free  thought.  Papers  now 
refusing  even  an  inch  of  space  to  anything  on  that  side  would 
be  compelled  to  report  whatever  our  representatives  in  legis- 
latures might  utter,  and,  moreover,  could  scarcely  refuse  the 
reasonable  claims  of  those  who  would  have  and  use  political 
power.  Religious  liberals  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a 
disfranchised  class  is  invariably  a  wronged  class;  but  when 
politically  represented  we  shall  have  no  more  "contra  bonos 
mores"  decisions,  no  more  legislative  grants  to  sectarian  in- 
stitutions, and  no  more  exemption  of  church  property  from 
taxation.  _ 

The  spiritual,  mental  and  religious  elements,  W''^^bcy 
may  seem  to  the  casual  observer,  arc   the   mr  'M 

because  the  most  interior,  and  will  finally  ali.-iiii 
forms  in  their  own    image,      hs  surLlv  ns   ' 
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called,  working  interiorly  and  invisibly,  overthrew  the  seem- 
ingly invulnerable  Roman  empire,  so  surely  will  Spiritualism 
and  free  thought  develop  our  political  system  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements  ;  thanks  to  the  free-thinkers  who 
brought  it  into  the  world,  it  can  be  developed  and  need  not 
be  destroyed. 

Placed  thus  correspondently  in  the  line  of  progress,  govern- 
ment will  outgrow  its  own  etymology  ;  ceasing  to  be  punitive 
at  first,  it  will  cease  to  govern,  but  only  regulate  at  last,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  supersession  of  the  existing  civil- 
ization by  the  reign  of  Universal  Harmony.  Under  such 
education  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supply  to  all,  and 
such  life  conditions  as  would  consequently  be  placed  within 
th^  reach  of  all,  aggression  would  disappear  and  government 
become  simply  the  machinery  for  associative  work. 

To  recapitulate :  The  ideas  of  God  and  of  a  future  life, 
commonly  called  **  orthodox,"  properly  appertain  to  despotic 
political  conditions  and  are  exotics  even  in  a  Democracy 
which  is  mainly  theoretical.  To  merely  permit  the  people  to 
choose  one  of  two  candidates,  previously  selected  by  party 
machinery,  cuts  away  the  corners  of  orthodox  doctrines, 
and  may  soon  **  improve  them  off  the  face  of  the  airth." 
Again  :  those  who  have  outgrown  these  dogmas,  finding  no 
expression  of  their  mental  conditions  in  present  political 
forms,  will  compel  their  modification  in  accordance  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Religious  growth,  by  securing 
emancipation  from  the  rule  of  party,  will  by  introducing  the 
most  advanced  and  practical  thinkers  into  our  legislatures, 
complete  mental  emancipation  by  means  of  educational  influ- 
ences. Thus  religion  and  politics  will  be  brought  into  cor- 
respondence on  the  plane  of  the  highest  existing  religious 
thought. 

The  tendency  of  Spiritualism  is  not  only  to  freedom  but  to 
spontaneity,  causing  an  instinctive  gravitation  to  the  true  and 
right  and  as  instinctive  a  recoil  from  their  opposites  ;  whereby 
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we  should  at  once  know  our  genuine  representatives.  We 
should  make  few  or  no  mistakes  in  our  choice  of  representatives 
were  the  selection  natural — that  is,  untrammeled  by  arbitrary 
divisions  and  localities.  Spiritualism,  when  it  enters  the 
domain  of  politics,  will  tend  to  replace  party  strategy  by 
spontaneity  ;  and  while  it  neither  can  nor  should  become 
itself  a  political  party,  it  can  and  will  determine  ih^  principles 
on  which  all  governments  shall  be  based.  Spiritualists,  form- 
ing no  parties,  will  finally  extinguish  all,  by  means  of  this 
principle  of  proportional  representation  which  does  exact 
justice  to  majorities  as  well  as  minorities.  Therein  lies  the 
path  on  which  the  world  must  travel,  lead  it  who  may. 
Party  organizations  are  used  mainly  to  stifle  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action — procrus- 
tean  beds  whose  tendency  is  ever  to  contract,  never  to  expand, 
and  making  our  so-called  representatives  cowards  and  slaves 
as  well  as  tyrants.  We  must  emancipate  them  as  well  as 
ourselves  ;  we  have  no  right  to  place  men  in  positions  which 
virtually  compel  them  to  forego  their  manhood.  As  preach- 
ers fear  to  speak  their  own  thoughts,  because  people-ridden, 
and  the  people  fear  to  hear  the  truth,  because  priest-ridden, 
so  political  leaders  and  their  constituents  mutually  enslave 
each  other.  Priests  and  people,  legislators  and  constituents, 
alike  cower  under  their  own  institutions  ;  tremble  before 
their  own  shadows  ;  ensconce  themselves  in  strait  jackets. 
The  thing  that  is  made  for  them,  becomes  their  master ; 
''things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind.'*  The  tendency 
of  Spiritualism  interiorly,  and  the  development  of  propor- 
tional representation  exteriorly,  will  place  man  in  the  saddle. 
Their  relation  is  that  of  church  and  State ;  what  the  church — 
the  interior  or  religious  element — is,  the  State  will  be ;  what  to- 
day are  ideas,  to-morrow  become  institutions.  The  thoughts 
of  Voltaire  and  Paine  ultimated  in  the  French  and  America^ 
revolutions ;  our  more  positive  thoughts  must  finish  the  ^ 
which  they  began.  The  inward  growth,  to  become  < 
nent  and  extended,  must  find  expression  in  the 
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Our  convictions  as  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  spirit,  and 
of  the  consequent  relations  of  the  future  life  to  the  present, 
must  find  expression  in  education,  in  science,  in  society,  in 
government.  Failing  in  this,  they  wither  uselessly  in  our 
souls.  As  the  unused  limb  shrinks  ;  as  the  inactive  brain 
loses  its  power,  and  the  dormant  mind  tends  to  imbecility ;  so 
those  germs  of  a  diviner  life  which  we  may  have  elaborated 
from  our  own  souls,  or  received  from  those  gone  before,  must 
lose  their  luster,  if  not  imparted  to  the  world.  In  view  of 
that  kinship  based  on  universal  law — reaching  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  compelling  us  to  give  in  order  that  we  may 
continue  to  receive — let  us  see  that  our  inheritance  from  the 
immortal  becomes  not  sterile  by  neglect. 

**0  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there 
**  To  bring  us  back  an  image  of  despair  ?" 

And  can  Spiritualists,  claiming  to  receive  light  from  the 
heavens,  fold  their  arms  before  the  corruptions  of  earth? 
Will  they  sink  into  the  old  church  ruts,  glorifying  spirits  out 
of  the  form  and  neglecting  those  in  it  ?  Have  we  not  faith 
enough  in  the  inherent  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  purity  in  the 
human  heart  to  believe  that  '*  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places  "  can  be  overcome,  even  if  backed  by  the  "  principali- 
ties and  powers  "  wliich  control  American  as  well  as  other 
governments?  ^Do  we  not  know  that  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  shall  return  to  us  ?  that  every  noble  word  and  deed, 
unfruitful  as  it  may  externally  appear,  strikes  some  answering 
chord,  has  some  effect,  in  one  life  or  in  another  ?  that  we 
shall  see  and  know  the  results  in  future  generations  of  our 
labors  in  the  present  ? 

Let  education  consist  rather  in  the  teaching  of  natural  law 
than  in  merely  cramming  with  facts  ;  let  the  ruling  powers  in 
social  intercourse  be  nature  and  reason,  rather  than  custom 
and  fashion  ;  let  the  people  be  entirely  unrestrained,  by  any 
organized  interferences,  from  the  largest  liberty  of  choice  of 
representatives ;    and  we  have  the  requisite  substratum  for 
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genuine  mental  and  spiritual  growth,  whereby  the  law  of 
correspondence  is  completed  and  the  requirements  of  analogy- 
satisfied.  How  soon  this  can  be  done  is  for  a  few  to  deter- 
mine. A  little  hesitation  on  the  part  of  half  a  dozen  persons 
in  1776  might  have  left  the  experiment  of  self-government 
wholly  untried  to-day  ;  and,  thanks  to  priests  and  politicians, 
it  is  not  half  tried  yet.  But  enough  has  been  done  to  render 
it  easy  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun — to  secure  a 
genuine  representative  Democracy  which  shall  be  a  fitting 
frame  to  a  beautiful  picture  of  mental  and  spiritual  manhood. 
It  is  said  that  the  family  motto  of  Pio  Nono  was  **  mastai 
Ferretto  '* — **  Ferretto  never  stands  still."  On  assuming  his 
present  position  he  tried  to  be  progressive,  failing  in  which 
he  endeavored  to  stand  still,  but  was  speedily  compelled  to 
go  backward,  and  has  been  *' apocatastasising*'  ever  since. 
This  is  just  how  we  (Spiritualists)  are  situated.  We  must 
either  go  forward  or  backward  ;  we  must  either  incarnate  our 
doctrines  in  our  lives  and  in  the  life  of  the  State,  or  go  to  our 
graves  leaving  no  traces  of  our  work,  willing  to  our  descend- 
ants an  inheritance  of  despotism  and  gloom,  and  lamenting 
for  centuries,  in  the  Spirit-world,  our  own  neglect  of  duty 
here.  It  required  some  degree  of  mental  growth  to  secure 
such  political  freedom  as  we  possess  ;  but  we  must  increase 
our  political  freedom  if  we  would  expand — or  even  preserve — 
our  religious  liberty.  The  marriage  between  Church  and 
State — between  the  religious  and  the  political — is  no  mere 
civil  contract,  but  a  religious  rite  which  admits  but  of  little 
separation  and  no  divorce.  To  secure  the  best  government, 
we  must  improve  our  religion  ;  to  secure  the  best  religion,  we 
must  improve  our  government. 


A 


THE   FALLEN    ANGEL. 

BY  THOMAS   L.    HARRIS. 
I. 

CITY  rocked  in  the  earthquake's  din, 
Its  roofs  and  its  pinnacles  toppling  in  : 
A  shattered  Ship,  with  its  ghastly  freight, 
Slow  sinking  down  'neath  the  tempest's  weight : 
A  nation,  mown  by  the  scythe  of  war. 
With  its  children  bound  to  the  victor's  car : 
A  people,  crowding  the  halls  of  death, 
Heaped  like  pale  leaves  by  the  famine's  breath  : 
Oh  !  these  are  awful  and  dread  to  see, 
But  a  darker  vision  I  bring  to  thee. 

II. 

A  living  Babe,  on  the  dead,  cold  breast 
Of  its  Mother,  frozen  to  marble  rest : 
A  starving  Child,  while  the  sleet  falls  hoar. 
Driven  with  blows  from  the  rich  man's  door  : 
A  Prisoner,  bound  in  the  dungeon  halls, 
Where  no  ray  of  hope  or  of  sunshine  falls  : 
A  Martyr,  chained  to  the  crackling  fire, 
While  the  mob  grow  drunken  with  blood  and  ire 
Oh  !  these  are  awful  and  dread  to  see. 
But  a  darker  vision  I  bring  to  thee. 

III. 

A  gentle  Girl,  with  her  dove-like  eyes, 
Blooms  'neath  the  glow  of  her  home's  glad  skies» 
Her  heart  o'erbrimming  with  love  divine, 
As  a  diamond  chalice  with  precious  wine, 
But  the  Spoiler  comes  with  his  specious  wiles. 
Like  a  Demon  wills — like  an  Angel  smiles : 
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Then  blossoms  the  soul  of  that  beautiful  one, 
As  a  rose  unfolds  'neath  the  ardent  sun. 

And  her  life  grows  joyous — but  woe  is  me, 
Dark  is  the  vision  I  shew  to  thee. 

She  has  left  her  home,  she  has  made  her  nest 
In  the  fancied  truth  of  that  chosen  breast ; 
But  his  love  was  lust,  and  his  troth  a  lie, — 
He  sates  his  passion  and  flings  her  by ; 
He  flings  her  by,  and  his  leprous  kiss 
Blisters  at  last,  and  with  demon  hiss 
He  bids  her  live — ah,  treacherous  breath, 
On  the  price  of  virtue — the  sale  of  death. 
Dark  is  the  vision  I  shew  to  thee. 
But  a  darker  sight  there  b  yet  to  see. 

"I  am  spoiled  by  Falsehood — not  leagued  with  sin, 
I  will  seek  my  home,  it  will  fold  me  in  : 
It  will  not  be  long,  for  this  aching  grief," 
She  murmurs,  "will  bring  me  the  cypress  wreath." 
But,  ah,  she  is  spumed  from  her  father's  door — 
The  bosom  that  fed  her  will  own  her  no  more — 
And  her  old  companions  breathe  her  name 
With  a  scornful  sneer,  and  a  word  of  shame. 
Dark  is  the  vision  I  shew  to  thee, 
But  a  darker  shadow  is  there  to  see. 


Her  soul  grew  wild  with  that  last  despnir, 

Her  lips  moved  then — but  it  was  not  prayer!" 
"  They  drive  me  with  curses  from  virtue's  way, 
I  was  once  betrayed — I  will  now  betray," 
She  nerved  with  the  wine-cup  her  thin,  frail  form ; 
She  wreathed  her  lips  with  a  dazzling  si 
She  sold  her  charms  in  the  streets  at  night  r 
Her  lips  were  poison — her  glances  blight. 
Dark  is  the  vision  I  shew  to  thee, 
And  its  closing  shadow  is  yet  to  see. 
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VII. 
The  sleet  swept  bleak  through  the  silent  mart. 
O'er  a  dying  form  and  a  dying  heart : 
She  sank  on  the  pavement  cold  and  bare  ; 
Her  shroud  was  wove  by  the  snowy  air : 
The  scornful  lips,  and  the  woe-worn  face, 
Smoothed  down  into  childhood's  peaceful  grace. 
The  Guilty  here  spumed  the  child  of  sin, 
But  the  Angels  there  bade  her  welcome  in. 
Dark  is  the  vision  I've  pictured  thee, 
What  hast  thou  done  that  it  may  not  be  ? 


T 


MUSIC   OF  THE  SHELLS. 

HE  Poet  whose  spirit  was  alive  and  awake  to  the  great  oigaa 
music  of  the  spheres,  heard  the  stars 

«  Nightly  to  the  listening  earth. 
Repeat  the  story  of  their  birth ; " 


and  every  one  whose  soul  is  attuned  to  the  sublime  harmonies  of 
Nature,  may  feel  and  inwardly  comprehend  the  song.  Authentic 
history  does  not  record  the  origin  of  artificial  music  and  musical  in- 
struments. We  wander  about  in  the  wild  regions  of  Mjrthological 
Romance  for  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the  simplest  form  of  the  Lyre. 
It  is  said  that  Jubal  invented  the  last  mentioned  instrument,  and  that 
he  was  worshiped. 

**  When  he  struck  the  chorded  shell, 

His  listening  brethren  closed  around — 
And  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 

To  worship  that  celestial  sound ; 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
Which  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well." 

The  worshipers  of  Jubal  who  found  God  in  a  shell,  were  wiser  than 
modem  Atheists,  who  never  found  him  at  all.     As  he  is  in  aU  things^ 
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every  object  in  Nature  is  a  Divine  teacher.  There  is  primitive 
music  in  the  emerald  halls  of  Ocean,  and  a  rude  Sanscrit  language 
is  spoken  from  the  abyss.  The  deep  voices  are  never  silent,  and 
there  is  no  pause  in  the  mysterious  music.  Every  empty  shell  that 
the  wild  waves  bear  to  the  shore,  inherits  that  mystical  tongue,  and 
breathes  in  audible  murmurs  the  chorus  of  the  sea  forever. 


SOULS  AND  SCENES  IN  SPIRIT  LIFE. 

BY    FANNY    GREEN    M'DOUGAL. 
NUMBER  TWO. — ^THE    HEAVENS. 

AGAIN  I  was  awakened  from  a  fit  of  profound  abstraction 
by  the  well-known  voice  of  the  Sage,  Swedenborg. 
"  Come,  my  son,"  he  said,  "let  us  now  go  abroad  in  the 
Heavens,  and  behold  the  spirit  that  inspires  and  creates  them.*' 

As  if  the  very  will  had  been  a  word  of  enchantment,  we 
were  instantly  translated  into  a  scene  of  surpassing  peace 
and  beauty. 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  to  define  this !"  I  exclaimed,  as  we 
entered.     **  It  is  tlic  Heaven  of  the  Poets." 

"Truly,  my  son,"  he  answered.  "Breathe  it;  drink  it; 
absorb  its  power;  for  this  is  thy  native  element — thy  most 
interior  essence  and  germ  life." 

The  Feeble  cannot  compass  the  Strong.     The  Small  can- 
not control  the  Great.     The  Finite  cannot  comprehend  the 
Infinite.     Neither  can  any  description  do  more  than   dimly 
shadow  forth  the  great  glory,  that  everywhere  breathed  into 
bloom.     Sublime    vistas    of   indescribable    mellowness  and 
depth,  rounded  and  wound  away,  into  infinite  series  of  be^i 
and  grandeur  ;  and  all  natural  objects  were,  or  seema 
crystallized  in  their  most  enchanting  forms.     Yet  tJ 
pureness  was  neither  cold  nor  fixed ;  but,  on  tl 
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everything  was  instinct  with  an  overflowing  fullness  of  life. 
Lovely  children,  clothed  with  immaculate  whiteness,  came  and 
looked  at  us  with  their  large  and  lustrous  eyes,  reminding  me 
of  that  fine  picture  of  the  **  Baby  Angels  "  in  Joan  of  Arc. 

Bower  within  bower  would  open  as  we  gazed,  each  un- 
folding starrier  flowers,  or  blushing  into  softer  heart-blooms. 
Wonderful  combinations  and  shades  of  color  bannered  every 
hill,  bloomed  on  every  bank,  and  spangled  every  tree.  Sky 
within  sky,  heaven  beyond  heaven,  continually  arched  and 
opened  ;  for  the  landscape  was  like  drapery  that  swayed  in 
the  wind,  now  high,  now  low,  now  close  and  hovering,  now 
wide  and  far  away  ;  and  its  constantly  changing  folds  stirred 
with  every  breath. 

And  as  the  landscape,  so  was  the  intelligence,  mingled  and 
wrought  together.  Eye  within  eye,  heart  within  heart,  and 
soul  within  soul,  these  sublime  spirits  were  interwrought  and 
mingled.  I  shrunk  back  with  awe,  feeling  my  own  unworthi- 
ness  to  enter  the  bright  portals  of  Immortal  Genius. 

A  spirit  came  forward  and  saluted  me.  The  Scottish 
thistle  and  the  tarlatan  plaid  seemed  to  shine  out  of  him,  as  a 
reminiscence  of  Nationality,  while  his  whole  strongly-piarked 
Individuality  was  illuminated  with  his  own  unrivaled  song : 
'*A  Man's  a  Man,  for  a'  that." 

As  he  led  me  into  the  midst,  I  grasped  the  manly  hand, 
and  knew  the  noble  spirit  of  the  ploughman,  Burns. 

One  after  another  they  came  forward  and  embraced  and 
blessed  me  ;  and  in  this  movement  they  always  observed  the 
order  of  my  own  preference.  I  knew  them  all.  No  one  had 
need  to  say,  *'This  is  Moore,"  or,  **This  is  Dante."  The 
Individuality  always  announced  itself. 

Songs  of  welcome  woke  again,  swelled  and  repeated  by  a 
thousand  voices,  caught  and  prolonged  by  a  thousand  harps. 
Of  this  music  I  have  no  power  to  speak.  Description  fails ; 
for  language  fades  away  and  dies  in  the  bare  conception  of  it. 
It  was  at  once  the  compass  of  all  grandeur,  and  the  most  inti- 
mate essence  of  all  sweetness. 
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To  have  heard  it  unprepared,  with  a  crude  heart,  and  ear 
and  soul  untutored,  would  have  been  certain  and  instant 
death.  Even  as  it  was,  I  gasped,  I  panted  in  the  almost  in- 
effectual effort  to  match  my  weakness  with  its  strength,  my 
crudeness  with  its  infinitely  fine  and  piercing  potencies.  The 
very  sense  of  pleasure  drew  on  the  heart-strings  with  a  strain 
so  tense,  they  seemed  nigh  to  breaking.  It  was  ecstasy 
acuter  than  pain. 

But  with  this  struggle  came  the  reacting  power.  A  sea  of 
harmony  was  breathing,  throbbing,  heaving  round  me. 
Stretching  away  into  unknown  distance,  it  gathered  itself  up 
into  mountain  waves,  and  then  came  rolling,  booming  back, 
with  its  vocal  volumes  of  sweetness  and  power.  Would  I  be 
swallowed  up  ?  Would  I  be  absorbed  and  annihilated  in  the 
swelling  flood,  that  still  swept  onward  ?  No.  No.  I  caught 
the  power  and  became  one  with  it.  I  cast  myself  on  the  com- 
ing wave.  It  bore  me  up— up !  up  !  into  the  inner  Heaven  of 
Harmonies.  What  is  there  cannot  be  told.  Neither  can  a 
fitting  image  of  it  be  brought  away.  Everything  seemed 
annihilated  but  that  most  wonderful  harmony,  and  the  sense 
that  could  feel  it  and  live. 

How  I  was  borne  back  I  know  not ;  for  the  spirit  fainted 
with  excess  of  rapture.     This  was  my  Initiation. 

The  power  of  my  Guide  reanimated  and  restored  me.  And 
then  I  could  perceive  more  clearly  the  real  character  and 
true  interest  of  the  scene.  I  was  surprised  to  observe  the 
business-like  order  which  everything  suddenly  assumed. 

*•  You  see,"  said  Burns,  who  seemed  drawn  to  me  by  an 
irresistible  attraction,  **  that  here  there  are  no  drones.  We 
are  not  merely  singers,  but  workers  also.  You  would  find, 
should  you  come  near  enough,  that  every  one  of  these  groups 
is  actually  a  committee.  All  have  their  distinct  plans,  powers 
•  and  purposes.  And  these,  again,  are  resolved  by  their 
representatives  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

**  Of  what  nature  is  their  action  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'  Here  there  is  but  one  principle  of  interest  i 

Vol.  I. — 15 
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that  is  Humanity,*'  answered  the  Sage  ;  for  the  Poet  at  that 
moment  was  summoned  away,  by  a  necessity  for  his  presence 
in  the  group  to  which  he  belonged. 

*'To  this,"  continued  the  Sage,  "all  efforts  and  all  in- 
terests converge  ;  and  by  all  our  combined  Wills,  this  immense 
power  is  concentrated  and  polarized.  Could  the  people 
below  feel  now  and  then  but  a  ray  of  this  light,  they  would 
see  there  is  yet  hope  for  the  groaning  Earth,  and  a  day  of 
universal  and  permanent  good  for  the  heirs  of  Mankind." 

**  Why  do  you  not,  then,  make  people  see  this  thing?  "  I 
asked,  almost  reproachfully.  '*Why  leave  them  to  suffer 
thus,  without  reason  and  without  need  ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  see,"  he  responded,  **  that  their  capacity 
of  sight  is  not  yet  unfolded  to  the  requisite  degree  ?  Milk  is 
for  babes ;  meat  only  for  strong  men.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  force  development  upon  any.  You  see  all  these 
spirits  separated  into  innumerable  groups  of  well-defined 
powers  and  characters.  They  are  grouped,  as  all  other  things 
are  that  act  and  move  freely,  by  their  Attractions.  They 
who  can  best  work  in  company  consort  together.  They 
are  all,  now,  either  discussing  or  seeking  to  carry  out  in 
practice  the  best  means  of  reaching  and  influencing  circles 
below  them." 

I  assented,  but  with  difficulty,  to  his  proposition,  it  seemed 
so  clear  to  me  that  these  spirits  might,  with  all  their  com- 
bined potencies,  take  some  more  direct  methods  for  effecting 
their  ends.  That  dark  fact,  the  existence  and  predominance 
of  Evil,  was  an  old  stumbling-block.  I  was  not  yet  wise  or 
strong  enough  to  escape  it. 

'*  Remember  the  lesson  of  the  Hells,  "  said  the  Sage,  an- 
swering to  the  Thought  he  read.  It  is  the  same  here,  the 
same  everywhere.  There  is  no  true  expansion  without 
growth — no  true  ascent  without  progress.  And  growth,  as 
you  well  know,  is  a  vital  process,  that  must  be  mainly 
moved  and  maintained  by  the  inherent  vital  forces.  Hence 
you  cannot  force  a  true  natural  growth  upon  any  being  or 
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any  thing.  You  must  lay  the  foundation  broad  and  strong, 
before  you  build.  An  attempt  to  rear  the  superstructure 
before  you  deposit  the  base  is  not  more  vain  and  futile  than 
any  effort  to  make  a  man  wise  before  his  time,  and  beyond 
his  power." 

"I  confess  myself  in  the  wrong,"  I  answered ;  **  but  I  was 
quite  carried  away  by  an  ineffectual  desire  to  reach  and  com- 
fort the  sufferers." 

'*  It  is  even  so,"  he  responded,  **but  this  fervor  will  be 
tempered  by  a  truer  observation  and  a  larger  experience. 
Look  again,  and  tell  me  what  thou  seest." 

As  my  sight  followed  the  direction  of  his  hand,  I  beheld 
one  vast  outflowing  circumference  of  life  and  beauty.  I 
gasped  for  breath  as  the  radiance  broke  upon  me.  It  was  an 
immense  river  of  light,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  and 
sweeping  away  into  infinite  distance. 

'*  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  yonder  cloud?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  a  broad  plain  of  darkness,  that  lay  beneath  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  down-flowing  light. 

**  That,"  he  answered,  **  is  a  representation  of  crude  human 
life,  in  the  undeveloped  and  depraved  masses  of  mankind." 

"  O  how  deplorable  !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  from  the  chilly 
darkness  with  an  intense  shudder. 

"  Not  altogether  so,"  he  answered  mildly.  **  Look  yet 
more  closely." 

As  I  did  so,  I  perceived  that  the  crust  of  the  cloud  was 
very  thin  in  many  places,  in  others  quite  broken,  lighting 
the  shadows,  opening  loop-holes,  and  letting  in  flecks  and 
streams  of  light,  more  or  less  broad  and  perfect.  Looking 
through  these  I  beheld  earnest  faces,  uplifted  hands,  and 
kindling  eyes,  all  turned  strongly  toward  the  light,  as  if  in- 
voking its  presence  and  its  power. 

*'It  is  nature,"  said  the  Sage.     **Warp   it   as   you  ' 
maim  and  bind  it  as  you  may ;  yet  with  the  first  momei 
freedom  it  will  begin  to  fetch  itself  round,    and  beii|| 
free   it  will  certainly  accomplish   it.     The  law  is  tmy 
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From  the  bulb  that  bends  back  to  the  beam  of  light  from  a 
crack  in  your  cellar-door,  up  to  the  man — the  angel,  every- 
thing after  its  kind — spontaneously  seek  the  light.  And  thus 
are  the  Heavens,  in  a  tempered  and  partial  glory,  let  down 
to  the  Earth.  Observe,  my  son,  that  as  the  more  highly- 
favored  ones  develop,  they  shed  forth  beams  of  secondary 
splendor  on  all  around  them.  Know,  then,  that  a  single  im- 
pulse of  good  is  infinite.  Wave  wakes  wave,  with  ever 
multiplying  motion.  Feeling  touches  feeling.  Thought  stirs 
thought.  And  thus  the  tide  sweeps  on,  gathering  force  with 
each  rebound,  bearing  onward  forever  the  pride  and  power, 
the  genius  and  strength  of  ages.  Nothing  is  lost.  The  very 
first  ripple  that  woke  in  the  dark,  alone,  on  the  remotest  shore 
of  Time,  shall  never  be  divested  of  itself.  Though  changing 
oceans  may,  for  the  time,  absorb  and  swallow  it  up  ;  yet  true 
to  the  instinct  of  all  being,  it  pushes  ever  onward,  toward  the 
Free,  the  True,  the  Perfect.     There  is  no  retrograde. 

'*  This  principle  which  thou  now  beholdest  is  the  love  of 
Beauty,  and  the  capacity  of  feeling  its  power.  By  this 
universal  sympathy  of  mankind,  this  innate  sense  and  love  of 
the  Beautiful,  the  Earth  is  yet  to  be  redeemed.  Among  the 
great  powers  of  Progress,  the  first  is  Beauty.  Heart-Queen 
of  the  World  !  None  are  so  blind  as  to  be  insensible  to  her 
power.  And  thus  will  she  finally  mold  mankind  after  the 
model  of  her  own  fineness." 

Thus  saying  he  waved  his  hand  ;  the  rainbow  drapery 
seemed  to  fall  between  us  and  the  distance  ;  and  once  more 
all  stood  encompassed  by  the  Heaven  of  Art ;  for  here  not 
only  poets,  but  all  other  artists  are  represented  and  allied. 

There  was  little  opportunity  for  special  observation,  where 
the  whole  scheme  of  things  was  on  so  grand  and  vast  a  scale. 
But  I  observed  that  wc  stood  in  the  center  of  an  immense 
amphitheater,  that  seemed  to  be  both  circular  and  spiral. 
Round  •  and  near  us  were  the  more  familiar  groups.  And 
these  were  also  generally  nearest  in  point  of  time. 

But  what  astonished  me,  and  doubtless  may  surprise  you. 
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was  to  see  that  type  which  we,  in  our  savage  egotism, 
have  dared  to  brand  as  specifically  servile,  represented  by 
some  of  the  richest  heirs  of  Immortal  Genius.  Thus,  even 
while  I  speak,  Ignatius  Sancho,  the  accomplished  African, 
walks  by,  chatting  gayly  with  his  old  correspondent,  Sterne. 
The  young  Cuban  poets,  Juan  and  Placido,  mingle  their 
brightness  uneclipsed  with  the  great  lights  of  Burns  and 
Byron,  Hemans,  Scott,  and  Sappho,  while  the  gentle  and 
gifted  PhilHs  Wheatly  is  discoursing  sweetest  music  with  the 
divine  Dante. 

*'  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Sage,  **  that  these  spirits  are  less 
esteemed  because  they  were  Negroes,  or  Slaves,  or  that  they 
are  Slaves  and  Negroes  still  ?  You  little  know  how  the  tem- 
porary eclipse  out  of  which  they  have  come  reacts  in  radia- 
tions of  immortal  beauty  and  power.  Before  the  very  least 
and  lowest  of  these  the  boldest  Negro -hater  would  stand  re- 
proved and  dumb." 

I  was  also  joyful  to  see  that  here,  too,  our  own  Indian  race 
have  their  representative  poets  ;  for  they 

**  Have  dwelt  with  Beauty,  and  know  all  her  formS| 
When  she  is  loveliest,  in  sweet  Nature's  home. 
Blest  with  a  happier  fortune  they  had  wrought 
A  name  to  live,  eternal  as  the  stars ; 
And  even  yet,  in  this  more  genial  sphere, 
The  fervid  Soul  of  Genius  shall  come  forth 
From  its  long  twilight  of  the  lower  life, 
Into  the  perfect  morning,  and  compete 
With  brother  angels  for  the  highest  crown." 

Here  I  observed  how  truly  all  Art  is  one,  clothed  in  many 
forms,  but  inspired  by  one  soul,  and  that  is  Music,  or  Har- 
mony.   And  I  saw,  too,  how  characteristic  features  of  o 
drew  together  men  of  all  professions.     Thus  Hom^ 
Michael  Angelo  and  Beethoven  might  represcp* 
Burns,    Hogarth,   Goldsmith,   Addison,  and  1 
another ;    Shelley,    Mozart,    Raphael,  and    1 
But  with  his  universality  of  genius,  Shakspea 
all — all- compassing — all-pervading — ^as  his  o^ 
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Beyond  and  above  all  these  I  saw,  and  knew,  Orpheus, 
Menu  Shiraz,  Sturlcson,  and  all  the  great  lights  of  the  Scandi- 
navian, Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  Mythologies,  authors 
of  the  Voluspa,  the  Vedas,  and  the  Zend  Avesta.  The  last 
and  highest  that  I  could  see  was  the  divine  Isaiah,  enveloped 
in  robes  of  pure  white  light,  and  he  seemed  to  be  drawn  out 
into  a  clearer  sight  by  sympathy.  Comparing  myself  with 
these  immaculate  ones,  I  shrunk  back  awe-struck  and  silent. 

**  Know,  then,"  said  the  Sage,  **  that  of  all  these  immense 
groups,  the  highest  is  as  the  lowest,  the  lowest  as  the  highest ; 
and  let  this  comfort  thee.  There  is  none  so  high  but  he  has, 
directly  or  indirectly,  ascended  from  the  lowest  grade.  There 
is  none  so  low  but  he  yet  has  the  capability  of  infinite  aspira- 
tion and  unlimited  progress." 

Again  we  were  transported  to  a  scene  wholly  and  strikingly 
different.  The  air  was  so  still  and  deep  it  seemed  as  if  no 
breath  had  ever  stirred  it.  The  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  scene,  had  the  same  still  profound.  This  was  the 
region  of  philosophers,  of  those  great  and  calm  Souls,  who  are 
unfolding  practical  truths  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Among 
them  Franklin,  Fulton,  Archimedes,  and  Arkwright,  appeared 
highly  distinguished.  These  were  divided  into  groups,  as  the 
others  had  been.  Sometimes  also  a  single  individual  was 
closeted  alone  by  himself— that  is,  by  his  own  will.  When- 
ever a  Spirit  wishes  to  be  alone,  I  saw  that  Will  was  a  barrier, 
impenetrable  as  the  thickest  walls.  No  one  can  enter  there 
uninvited.  But  many  of  these  bosom  cells  were  hospitably 
opened  to  me  ;  and  in  them  I  saw  wonderful  things,  of  which 
the  possible  idea  has  never  yet  dawned  on  the  horizon  of 
Earth.  There  were  many  types  and  models  of  Inventions; 
that  must,  some  day,  make  greater  revolutions  in  the  Lower 
Land  than  have  ever  as  yet  been  known.  All  kinds  of 
machinery,  with  many  modifications  of  Motive  Power,  passed 
in  review  before  me.  I  observed  that,  in  the  progress  of 
mechanical  science,  complication  of  forms  and  forces  was 
rapidly  passing  into  simplicity. 
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Next  we  entered  the  circle  of  Teachers ;  and  there  I  saw 
directly  that  what  is  true  of  Mechanics  is  eminently  so  of  all 
other  science,  both  spiritual  and  material.  Humboldt  and 
Cuvier  have  not  yet  finished  their  work  ;  nor  have  even  Thales 
and  Plato,  and  Seneca  and  Socrates.  The  longer  a  Spirit 
lives,  the  finer  and  more  excellent  is  the  power  he  generates. 
Hence  his  capacity  of  good  service  in  any  work  must  advance 
with  his  years.  Through  some  inspired  disciples  of  truth  we 
shall  yet  have  a  more  concise  Cosmos,  and  a  simpler  classifi- 
cation of  natural  forms. 

Next  we  entered  the  plane  of  Heroes  and  Warriors.  Vast 
armies  were  marching  and  countermarching ;  military  tactics 
were  discussed  ;  and  all  the  machineries  of  war  were  examined 
and  pronounced  upon.  In  the  inner  portion  of  this  sphere 
there  was  powerful  concentration  and  intense  stillness. 
Turning  my  thought  into  the  common  channel,  I  saw  that  the 
most  powerful  of  these  spirits,  represented  by  Leonidas,  Han- 
nibal, Washington,  Ca:sar,  Bonaparte,  and  Alexander,  were 
impressing  and  aiding  officers  and  men,  then  in  actual  engage- 
ment." And  thus  I  comprehended  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  reasons  of  success  or  failure  in  the  different  degrees  of 
intensity  which  this  power  assumes,  and  the  different  grades 
of  receptivity  in  its  media  or  material  recipients.  This  also 
was  apparent,  that  no  powerful  spirit  can  take  sides  with  an 
unjust,  ill-grounded  war.  Hence,  in  the  long  run,  whatever 
may  be  the  present  hindrances,  success  must  ultimately  come 
to  the  Right. 

Among  the  distinguished  representatives  of  this  principle, 
I  was  pleased  to  see  how  often  old  feuds  were  fused  in  present 
friendship.  Julius  Ciesar  walked  arm  in  arm  with  Brutus ; 
while  Napoleon  stood,  face  to  face,  in  loving  conversation 
with  his  old  enemy,  the  equally  grand  Bn9<1inpcrial  Toussaint. 
And  here,  al-so.  I  observed  that  althou-"  Vcgror,Tf-p  have 

never  been  regarded  as  brave,  it  w«  iUed  (.;  .y 
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large  proportion  of  the  highest  heroism.  And  the  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  In  a  genuine  struggle  for  freedom  is  called 
forth,  at  once,  the  boldest  muscle  and  the  intensest  essence 
of  the  heroic  power.  Here  the  wrongs  of  History,  which, 
as  yet,  have  given  little  or  no  honor  to  the  dark-browed  Brave, 
are  partially  retrieved.  Who  will  tell  you  of  the  deeds  of 
Major  Jeffrey,  of  Jude  Hall,  or  the  glorious  Cuban  poet, 
Placide  ?  Among  this  race  are  thousands  of  nameless  heroes, 
many  of  whom  would  take  the  highest  rank.  To  use  the 
beautiful  words  of  Whittier,  "Their  bones  whitened  every 
field  of  the  Revolution.  Their  feet  tracked  with  blood  the 
snows  of  New  Jersey.  Their  toil  built  up  every  fortification 
South  of  the  Potomac.  They  shared  the  famine  and  naked- 
ness of  Valley  Forge,  and  the  pestilential  horrors  of  the  old 
Jersey  Prison  Ship.'* 

And  yet  who  remembers  them  ?  But  here,  embosomed 
with  the  bravest,  their  brows  are  bound  with  chaplets  of  im- 
perishable renown.  Worthy  of  all  honor  and  here  is  remem- 
bered the  grand  reply  of  the  boy,  James  Forten.  When  the 
English  Captain  offered  him  a  happy  home,  wealth  and  honor 
in  England,  in  exchange  for  the  Jersey  Prison  Ship,  how 
grandly  loomed  up  the  Soul  of  the  Poor  Mulatto  Boy  as  he 
answered,  **  No — no:  I  am  here  held  a  prisoner  for  the 
liberties  of  my  country,  and  never  shall  I  prove  a  traitor  to 
her  interests.**  Truly  has  it  been  said  that  "the  Colored 
Race  have  shed  their  blood  for  a  country  that  made  them 
aliens,  and  proved  themselves  men  in  a  land  that  denied  their 
manhood.'* 

In  recognition  of  my  thought  the  Seer  smiled.  *'  You  are 
right,'*  he  said.  **  Always,  by  all  means,  urge  this  point ;  for 
you  can  now  more  clearly  see  how  a  radical  misapprehension 
of  its  importance  has  been  the  most  fertile  source  of  wrong- 
doing and  wrong-suffering  among  your  people.  While  they 
took  the  strongest  stand  in  behalf  of  freedom,  they  yet  cir- 
cumscribed the  common  heirship  of  human  liberty.  What 
they  claimed  for  themselves  they  denied  to  others  ;  and  for 
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this  immeasurable  wrong  they  are  now  paying  the  penalty,  in 
outflowing  rivers  of  blood — in  broken  hearts  and  desolated 
homes.  Had  you  been  just,  you  would  have  been  at  peace 
this  very  day.*' 

At  this  word  I  saw  that  many  brows  were  saddened  and 
many  spirits  bowed  themselves,  with  a  look  of  profound 
sorrow. 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  Sage,  "  if  considered  as  part  of  the 
great  machinery  of  Progress,  this  very  war,  hard  and  cruel  as 
it  is,  is  not  wholly  accidental,  nor  yet  without  important  de- 
signs  and  uses.  When  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous 
period  the  heart  of  a  people  has  waxed  gross,  a  great 
national  calamity  acts  like  medicine  ;  and  bitter  and  nauseous 
as  it  may  be,  in  due  course  of  time  it  shall  restore  healthier 
conditions. 

**  You  have  been  filled  with  wonder  to  see  that  here  the 
right  or  propriety  of  war  is  recognized.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
understand  the  full  spirit  of  this  scene.  The  object  of  these 
councils  is  not  the  destruction  of  human  life  ;  but  the  grand 
question  is,  how  to  carry  forward  the  essential  operations  of 
war  with  the  best  possible  maintenance  of  all  involved  rights, 
and  the  least  possible  expense  of  human  blood. 

"  But,  as  you  surmise,  the  spirit  of  human  warfare  is  tran- 
sient, and  now  is  rapidly  subsiding  into  the  more  excellent 
heroism  of  a  finer  civilization.     Men  cannot  meet  and  hew 
each  other  down  in  battle  as  they  once  did  ;  and  they  are  in- 
venting destructive  machines  to  do  this  drudgery  for  them. 
By  and  by  there  will  be  a  yet  truer  appreciation,  and  the  ma- 
chines themselves  will  not  be  made :  and  they  who  meet  to 
slay  each  other  will  be  magnetized  by  brother  eyes.     Then 
will  the  Stronger  say  to  the  Weaker,  *  Come  with  me,  and 
let  us  live  and  work  in  peace  together.'     Then  will  he  lea 
him  to  his  broad  lands,  his  spacious  houses,  his  laden  barns  i 
granaries  of  overflowing  fullness,  saying,  'Take  accordij 
thy  needs,  my  brother  ;  for  are  not  all  these  good  things 
as  well  as  mine  ?     Share  the  labor  and  divide  the  fruits/ 
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is  the  essence  of  all  social  and  political  economy.  Let  every 
man  have  all  he  needs,  and  none  have  any  more.  Then  all 
will  be  richer  and  none  poorer. 

''This,"  added  the  Sage,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Millennium.  It  will  come  on  widely-wafting 
wings  of  distribution.  Then  will  all  human  power,  which  is 
now  held  in  the  iron  bondage  of  necessity,  be  set  free,  to 
work,  to  build  up,  to  improve,  refine,  invent — to  multiply,  by 
incalculable  numbers,  the  means  of  Use  and  Power  and 
Progress. 

**  But  here,"  he  added,  as  we  turned  back  toward  the  Inner 
Heaven  of  Truth,  "is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  a  great 
and  well-known  law,  which  pervades  all  nature,  from  the 
lowest  mineral  forms  to  the  highest  spiritual  essences." 

This  Heaven,  like  the  others,  seemed  arranged  in  a  series 
of  receding  galleries  ;  and  as  we  stood  in  a  side  vestibule,  the 
sight  was  unobstructed  either  above  or  below. 

He  passed  his  hand  gently  over  my  eyes,  and,  as  I  per- 
ceived, magnetized  them,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  Now, 
behold." 

Following  the  direction  of  the  hand,  I  saw  what  seemed  to 
be  a  sea  of  spiritual  radiance,  the  particles  of  which  appeared 
wholly  inorganic  and  void  of  form.  But  on  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, I  saw  that  it  was  an  immense  flood  of  Human  Thought, 
flowing  from  the  upper  fountains  and  descending  to  the  planes 
below.  Innumerable  essences  of  power,  effort,  will,  and 
suffering,  were  not  only  typified  and  imaged  here,  but 
actually  organized. 

The  radiance  and  perfection  of  their  forms  and  characters 
transcend  all  expression  ;  and  yet  they  were  microscopic,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  lens,  save  that  of  actual  clear- sight. 
These  were  Thought-germs,  born  of  the  higher  spheres,  and 
flowing  forth,  a  sea  of  Soul-shine,  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
degrees.  Confluent  as  they  appeared  in  the  superficial  view, 
they  were  highly  individualized.  They  were  also  bom  and 
sent  forth  with  special  relations  to  particular  minds. 
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At  first  I  was  nearly  blinded ;  and  then  the  potentialized 
sense  pleased  itself  with  tracing  and  defining  the  multitudes  of 
forms,  powers,  and  uses,  that  were  so  radiantly  mingled  to- 
gether in  these  embryonic  floods,  that  shone  like  molten  stars. 

But,  recalled  by  the  Sage,  my  vision  took  a  broader  view. 
I  looked  through  the  spheres  below,  as  they  declined  into 
almost  infinite  series,  and  saw  that,  wherever  it  was  wanted, 
this  germ-light  was  flowing  in  as  fast  and  as  far  as  it  could. 
In  short,  the  whole  tendency  and  determination  was  to 
one  grand  level. 

**0,  beautiful!  "  I  exclaimed,  with  a  rapturous  recognition 
of  the  truth.     **  This  is  Equilibrium." 

**  Truly  so,"  answered  the  Sage.  "All  fluids  tend  to  a 
level.  This  law  is  potent  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  material 
world.  Truth  flows  down,  naturally  and  necessarily,  as  water ; 
and,  whether  we  will  or  will  not,  we  must  give  to  those  below 
us.  Their  wants  invite  our  over-fullness,  and  even  unknown 
to  us  the  virtue  will  escape,  and  the  descending  Angel  will 
be  sure  to  find  her  home,  where  she  is  most  truly  sought  and 
called  for.  When  this  law  is  once  recognized  in  the  Earth, 
there  will  be  no  more  poverty — no  more  ignorance — for  the 
present  unnatural  absorption  of  Learning  and  Wealth  will 
be  wholly  and  forever  abolished." 

Again  the  scene  changed ;  and  we  passed  into  the  Legis- 
lative and  Congress  halls — into  the  presence  of  patriots,  and 
those  who  had  given  their  lives  for  the  love  of  mankind.  I 
watched  these  assemblies  with  a  pleased  and  interested  eye. 
They  were  conducted  with  true  parliamentary  decorum.  But 
as  there  were  no  apples  of  discord,  in  the  shape  of  Ambition, 
or  Selfishness  in  any  of  its  forms,  so  there  was  no  bickering, 
or  ill  feeling,  as  you  too  often  see. 

I  thought  at  first  that,  for  this  reason,  their  debates  J 
be  tame,  and  devoid  of  any  real  dramatic  or  life  i 
But  a  very  little  observation  showed  the  mistake. 
lines  of  Individuality  were  strongly  defined,  so  tf 
were   chiefly  maintained  by  honest  difTerences  C 
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honestly  and  kindly,  but  yet  vivaciously  and  boldly  uttered. 
I  observed  especially  how  frequent  and  free  was  the  flow  of  wit 
and  humor.  And  in  view  of  pressing  emergencies,  there  was 
not  wanting  a  fire  and  zeal,  ay,  and  a  genuine  eloquence^ 
amounting  almost  to  passion,  one  could  hardly  conceive  of,  in 
disenthralled  spirits.  And  by  being  brought  into  certain  con- 
nections, I  could  perceive  that,  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
centration of  this  power,  would  be  the  effects  produced,  on 
corresponding  or  sympathetic  minds  in  the  Earth.  Thus  all 
observation  has  confirmed  me  in  the  faith,  that  Progressive 
Action  is  the  highest  law  of  the  Spirit  World.  But  there  is 
also  rest  for  those  who  need  that  element  of  renovation  ;  and 
to  such  it  is  profound,  indeed. 

"Thus,  my  son,  hast  thou  seen,**  said  the  Sage,  **  the 
Heavens  of  Beauty,  and  the  Heavens  of  Truth.  When  we 
next  go  abroad,  we  shall  visit  the  Heaven  of  Love,  the  abode 
of  those  supra-angelic  Minds,  that  have  given  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  Mankind — the  great  Teachers  and  Saviours 
of  Men.  As  these  have  ascended  from  the  Heavens  of  all 
spheres,  so  we  term  their  dwelling-place  the  Heaven  of 
Heavens." 

**  If  it  be  more  glorious  than  these,  how  shall  I  behold  it 
and  live  ?  **  was  my  earnest,  but  weak  and  faltering  thought. 

**  Sufficient  unto  the  day  shall  be  the  strength  thereof/* 
answered  the  Sage.  '*  But  hast  thou  not  observed  that  in 
the  region  of  mind,  the  higher  the  flight,  the  truer  will  be  the 
kindness,  the  diviner  the  love  ?  ** 

'*  I  have  noticed  that  principle,**  I  replied,  ''that  the 
highest  are  always  most  gentle  and  lenient  to  the  poor  and 
lowly.*' 

'*  Thus  it  ever  is,**  responded  the  Sage.  "  And  when  we 
reach  hights  where  all  the  wisdom  we  have  hitherto  seen 
would  be  crude  and  cold — all  the  love  ungenial  and  repulsive 
— there  will  the  Soul,  however  weak  and  lowly  it  may  be, 
obtain  fuller  possession  of  itself  than  ever  it  could  before. 

"But  here,**  resumed  the  Sage,  as  we  passed  out  of  the 
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vestibule  bordering  on  the  Land  of  Beauty,  "  opens  for  us  an 
instructive  lesson.     Ponder  it  well,  and  mark  its  meaning.'* 

We  entered  a  palace  of  finest  crystals,  or  rather  gems. 
These  were  so  arranged  that  the  play  of  colors  was  wrought 
into  pictures  of  exceeding  delicacy  and  beauty.  These  were 
continually  changing,  and  they  came  and  went  rapidly  like 
Dissolving  Views. 

These  pictures  represented  human  life  in  every  form  and 
phase  of  condition  and  power ;  and  the  walls  were  hung  with 
them,  inside  and  out.  There  were  als6  many  spirits  who 
caught  these  images  and  rapidly  disappeared.  Following  the 
direction  of  the  Sage's  hand,  I  saw  that  they  were  descend- 
ing to  Earth.  A  touch  from  the  magnetizer  invested  my 
eyes  with  a  horoscopic  power,  and  they  followed  the  flight.  I 
saw  then  that  these  spirits  had  visited  the  Earth  on  the 
darkened,  or  Night-side.  Many  a  still  chamber  did  they 
enter,  and  lay  the  pictures  before  the  mind  of  the  sleeper. 

Thus  the  maiden  beheld  her  coming  lover,  the  mother  her 
lost  or  absent  child  ;  and  the  dying  soldier,  or  sailor,  the 
home  and  friends  he  will  revisit  no  more. 

There  were  also  dark  images,  forms  of  sorrow  and  death, 
and  the  angels  that  bore  them  were  enveloped  in  shadows  and 
mystery. 

"And  these  are  dreams — visions!"  I  exclaimed,  hardly 
daring  to  speak,  lest  I  should  dissolve  the  mystic  spell  of  en- 
chantment. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Sage.  "Know,  then,  that  thou 
hast  entered  and  unveiled  the  secrets  of  the  Palace  of 
Dreams.  And  thus  thou  seest  that  our  visions  of  the  night 
are  not  born  of  air  only,  but  they  are  tangible  and  real 
things." 

"Why,  then,  do  they  not  always  portray  the  truth?"  I 
asked.  "  If  angels  project  them,  why  should  they  ever  be 
false  ?  " 

"Thou  hast  but  an  imperfect  measure  of  wisdom,  my 
son,"  he  replied.     "The  literal  fact  is  not,  by  any  means, 
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always  the  highest  truth.  But  if  dreams  could  be  understood 
as  they  restlly  are,  they  would  always  be  seen  to  have  a  special 
meaning  and  a  genuine  point.  The  condition  of  Sleep  is  a 
temporary  death  ;  and  dreams  are  the  experiences  of  the  Soul 
in  this  state. 

And  you  can  now  see  why 

**  *  Dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures  and  the  touch  of  joy.'  " 

As  we  passed  on  in  this  review,  I  fell  into  sympathy  with  a 
dreamer  of  my  own  household ;  and  thus  I  was,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, once  more  brought  back  into  direct  correspondence 
with  the  people  of  Earth. 


I 


THE    SILENT   WEAVERS, 

BY  BELLE  BUSH. 

NEVER  speak  a  hasty  word 

But  that  my  heart  goes  grieving  ; 
I  never  breathe  an  unkind  wish 

But  soon  I  feel  the  weaving — 
Within  my  own  life's  "  tangled  web  " 

Of  threads  that  wish  revealing, 
By  unseen  hands  placed  deftly  there 

Love's  brighter  threads  concealing. 

I  never  crush  a  timid  flower 

By  quick,  or  careless  wending, 
But  that  I  seem  to  feel  the  pang 

The  bruised  flower-heart  rending. 
I  never  tax  another's  hand 

To  give  me  ease,  or  pleasure, 
But  soon  I  hear  a  voice  that  says, 

"  Give  thou,  in  equal  measure." 
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I  never  wound,  by  judgments  harsh, 

A  sister,  or  a  brother, 
But  back  the  sentence  comes  to  me, 

"  Just  as  you  judge  another 
Shall  you  be  judged  ;  and  as  you  mete, 

To  you  that  shall  be  measured ; " 
For  every  thought  of  every  deed 

Is  by  the  spirit  treasured. 

If  saintly  airs  I  e'er  assume. 

Another's  faults  disdaining, 
I'm  sure  some  secret  wrong  to  find 

The  victory  o'er  me  gaining. 
And  when  with  pride  I  walk,  I  think 

Humility  is  better ; 
For  angels  see  thro'  all  disguise, 

And  know  each  stain,  and  fetter- 
That  mars,  or  binds  the  spirit  here 

To  states  of  infruition, 
And  ah  !  they  counsel  us,  in  love 

To  follow  Love's  tuition — 
And  hold  as  sacred  all  the  forms 

Of  human  life  here  given. 
The  least  of  which,  but  sunshine  needs 

And  room  to  grow  towards  heaven. 

The  best,  imperfect,  tempted  oft. 

And  oft  to  passion  swaying. 
As  often  firom  the  heavenly  way 

Thro*  weakness  blindly  straying. 
Ah  !  hard  the  task  that  Love  reveals, 

And  oft  my  heart  goes  grieving. 
Because  life's  brighter  threads  lie  hid 

'  Neath  those  my  faults  keep  weaving. 

Ah,  me  !  I  often  feel  the  thrill 

Made  by  their  silent  weaving  ; 
And  with  it  comes  the  sudden  jar 

Of  chords  within  me  grieving. 
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Whenever  from  my  lips  there  falls 
A  word  of  hate  or  scorning, 

Then  quick,  I  hear  Love's  signal  bells 
Ring  out  a  voiceful  warning — 

Of  act  unkind,  unworthy  one 

Who  hears  the  angels  singing, 
While  all  the  answering  aisles  above 

Are  with  their  anthems  ringing. 
Whene'er  I  doubt  the  tender  care 

My  footsteps  ever  guiding; 
Or  fear  some  good  will  be  denied, 

Ah  !  then  1  hear  Love's  chiding. 

Love's  gentle  chiding  whispered  low, 

All  apprehension  stilling. 
And  helping  me  in  tnist  to  say 

I'll  work  as  God  is  willing. 
And  as  He  leads  I'll  follow  on, 

As  one  who  needs  direction, 
A  child  that,  erring  oft,  requires 

As  oft,  His  kind  correction. 

Oh  !  would  that  I  might  thrill  to  songs 

That  only  Love  is  weaving. 
Then  would  I  hush  the  mournful  sound 

Of  chords  that  now  keep  grieving ; 
But  many  imperfections  mar 

The  plans  my  heart  is  weaving — 
Hence,  oft  I  feel  the  sudden  jar 

Of  chords  within  me  grieving. 

The  more  I  strive  to  find  the  good 

The  greater  seems  my  weakness  ; 
I  hold  not  yet  one  perfect  gift — 

What  can  I  claim  but  meekness. 
Oh  !  why  is  this  ;  whose  hands  are  they 

Life's  web  so  deftly  weaving. 
That  every  thought,  and  every  deed, 

Must  give  us  joy,  or  grieving  ? 
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And  woven  into  the  curious  web 

Of  life  must  live  forever  ? 
For  bright  or  dark,  no  thread  can  we 

From  woof  or  warp  dissever. 
Ah,  me  !  the  weavers  are,  and  time 

The  flying  shuttle,  cleaving 
Its  way  thro*  all  our  life,  with  threads 

To  give  us  joy  or  grieving. 

Ah,  me  !  too  oft  we  feel  the  thrill 

Of  unseen  fingers  weaving — 
Now  in,  then  out  the  web  of  life — 

Some  threads  that  cause  us  grieving. 
Oh  !  would  that  we,  from  day  to  day, 

With  shining  ones  might  fashion 
The  wondrous  pattern  of  our  lives, 

Now  often  marred  by  passion. 

Would  that  the  world,  ensphered  in  joy, 

Harmonious  lives  revealing, 
Might  rise  to  higher  states  and  deeds, 

The  darker  threads  concealing ; 
Then  Love  and  Wisdom,  joined  at  last, 

The  truth  from  each  receiving. 
Would  wake  their  rhythmic  songs  on  earth 

And  still  the  voice  of  grieving. 
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DANGERS    OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

BY  S.    B.    BRITTAN. 

THE  average  intelligence  and  morality  of  any  nation  may 
be  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  men  whom  the  people  are  most  disposed  to 
honor  with  their  confidence.  It  may  be  safe,  therefore,  to 
form  our  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  a  political  party 
by  the  standard  of  the  individual  mind  and  morals  of  those 
who  are  selected  as  the  exponents  of  its  principles,  and  the 
representatives  of  its  claims  and  interests.  Not  only  do  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  moral  standing  of  the  representative 
serve  as  a  general  index  to  the  common  mind  and  character  of 
his  constituents,  but  we  are  thus  enabled  to  wisely  estimate 
the  chances  of  future  material  progress,  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  moral  elevation  of  the  community.     . 

The  sagacious  statesman  whose  clear  vision  and  profound 
judgment  enable  him  to  perceive  and  comprehend  the  chief 
dangers  that  menace  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  will  not  dis- 
cover them  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  foreign  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  they  exist  zvithin  our  own  borders — in  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  of  our  Government ;  in  a  fatal  apathy  on 
questions  of  vital  importance ;  and  in  the  political  infidelity 
of  those  who  make  and  administer  the  laws.  If  the  Republic 
ever  falls  from  its  proud  eminence  it  will  be  from  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes.  The  nation  is  not  necessarily  powerful 
in  proportion  to  its  physical  development.  The  mountain  oak 
.falls  hccLvily  in  the  path  of  the  tempest,  and  a  giant  may  be 
smitten  with  palsy.  The  continual  expansion  of  our  territory 
without  a  corresponding  development  of  the  power  of  national 
assimilation,  only  renders  our  situation  one  of  increasing 
danger.     This  rapid  aggregation  of  foreign  elements,  in  the 
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absence  of  a  central  attraction  to  bind  them  together,  may 
imperil  the  Union  and  render  our  destiny  uncertain. 

The  old  distinctions  of  caste  are  incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  our  institutions.  Under  a  representative  govern- 
ment no  class  can  be  held  in  subordination  without  endanger- 
ing the  State.  The  ordinary  inequalities  that  almost  inevitably 
separate  different  classes  in  the  community — if  they  lead  to 
any  form  of  political  or  social  ostracism— may  terminate  in 
public  hostilities  and  national  disintegration.  These  evils  are 
most  likely  to  appear  when  and  where  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
government  extends  over  a  vast  territory,  and  embraces 
people  of  diverse  tastes,  habits,  pursuits  and  interests.  In 
such  cases  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  national  unity  are 
likely  to  be  qiany  and  complicated.  Even  a  wide  difference 
in  the  degrees  of  mental  culture  and  moral  development — of 
the  people  of  different  sections — may  occasion  mutual  misap- 
prehension, develop  local  prejudices,  arouse  the  destructive 
passions,  and  thus  lead  to  sectional  hatred  and  strife  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  government. 
The  shade  that  surrounds  the  light  of  the  lamp  is  broken  when 
the  flame  and  the  consequent  expansion  are  unequal  on  its 
opposite  sides.  In  like  manner,  if  the  people  in  one  part  of 
the  country  are  free,  enlightened,  progressive,  and  hospitable 
to  new  ideas  and  improved  methods  of  hfe,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site section  they  are  unduly  restrained,  ignorant,  conservative, 
■  and  hostile  to  every  liberal  conception  and  enterprise,  the  union 
may  almost  as  naturally  be  dissolved  from  the  operation  of 
this  cause,  as  a  glass  globe  may  be  broken  by  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  one  side  only.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  universal 
education,  a  free  and  general  interchange  of  thought,  a  wide 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  withal  a  mental  and  moral  growtlk  ' 
as  nearly  equal  as  the  several  degrees  of  individual  capu 
will  allow,  are  among  the  most  important  means  of  pnl 
security.  These,  with  a  just  regard  for  the  equal  riirtlti^faii 
even  the  humblest  citizen — are  necessary  to  insu 
of  the  Republic. 
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The  idea  that  the  national  strength  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  length  of  geographical  lines  is  a  delusion.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  size  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Superficial 
politicians  look  for  it  in  an  invaitory !  They  call  the  roll  ; 
they  count  the  carbines  and  the  cannon  ;  they  weigh  the  round 
and  chain-shot,  and  measure  out  the  saltpeter  and  charcoal. 
The  Secretary  of  War  puts  down  the  figures,  and  the  news- 
papers report  the  measure  of  strength  possessed  by  the  na- 
tion. The  relative  proportions  of  its  different  elements  are 
thus  clearly  determined  by  numbers,  by  avoirdupois,  or 
by  the  bushel !  Then  the  people  read  the  report,  and  they 
sleep  soundly  because  the  nation  is  strong,  and  there  is  no 
danger. 

But  these  superficial  indications  of  national  greatness  and 
power  may  be  all  deceptive.  A  nation's  strength  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  dura- 
bility of  its  fortifications  and  the  abundance  of  its  stores  and 
means  of  defence,  as  it  does  on  the  integrity  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  This  is  more  especially  true  under  a  representa- 
tive government.  Men  may  theorize  as  they  will,  but  the 
njition  is  always  weak  when  the  sources  of  its  power  are 
corrupted,  and  there  is  a  moral  poison  in  the  springs  of 
its  political  existence.  When  the  common  life  of  a  peo- 
ple becomes  artificial  and  sensual  ;  when  their  rulers  are 
actuated  by  a  misguided  and  selfish  ambition,  that  only  aims 
at  personal  aggrandizement,  and  at  partisan  interests  and 
triumphs,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  real  strength  and  per- 
manent security. 

We  are  not  merely  giving  expression  to  a  conviction  of  to- 
day, inspired  by  a  knowledge  of  our  late  national  experiences. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  passage,  extracted  in  sub- 
stance from  an  oration  delivered  by  the  writer,  at  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut,  in  1844: 

There  is  an  impressive  lesson  in  the  rise,  progress  and  fall 
of  the  early  Republics,  and  in  the  history  of  all  nations,  tliat 
should  not  be  forgotten.     Their  experience  admonishes  us  to 
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guard  our  institutions  with  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps. 
And  yet,  we  neither  pause  to  count  the  cost  of  our  freedom, 
nor  heed  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Doubtless,  a 
constant  tide  of  good  fortune  hastened  the  **  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  It  will  be  well  for  the  interests  of 
civilization  if,  in  our  case,  the  same  causes  do  not  produce 
similar  results.  When  Rome  was  young,  and  her  mountain 
home  consecrated  by  the  virtues  that  exalt  humanity,  she 
was  unconquerable.  But  at  length  she  fell  from  the  **bad 
eminence  **  of  her  vain  ambition,  in  the  period  of  great  ap- 
parent strength, — only  because  the  moral  restraints  and  active 
virtues  of  the  people  were  no  longer  commensurate  with  her 
physical  development.  To-day,  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth 
whose  government  is  corrupt  and  whose  citizens  are  selfish 
and  depraved,  that  enjoys  an  exaltation  worth  possessing. 
The  high  places  of  an  unscrupulous  ambition  are  slippery 
places,  from  which  the  proudest  natures  surely  fall.  And  this 
is  the  sad  story,  briefly  told,  of  all  the  great  empires  and  im- 
perial dynasties  of  the  world. 

The  order  of  Nature  and  the  programme  of  the  historic 
drama,  are  not  likely  to  be  reversed  that  the  infidelities  of 
men  and  nations  may  be  immortalized.  Like  Rome  we  were 
strong  when  we  were  weak  ;  and  shall  it  hereafter  be  said  of 
us,  that  our  great  apparent  strength  was  but  the  specious 
covering  of  intrinsic  and  fatal  debility.  We  are  misled  by  ap- 
pearances, and  the  pet  conceits  of  capricious  masters.  We 
search  for  the  elements  of  power  where  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  and  overlook  the  great  moral  forces  that  render  indi- 
viduals illustrious  and  nations  invincible.  We  go  on  increas- 
ing the  family  of  States  while  the  central  bond  is  growing 
weaker.  And  yet  we  can  not  resist  the  conviction,  that  the 
internal  power  of  cohesion  must  be  equal  to  the  aggregation 
of  outward  elements  to  insure  the  national  safety.  This  state 
of  things  unhappily  does  not  exist  in  our  country.  On  th 
contrary,  the  political  cohesive  attraction  is  diminished  i 
only  by  existing  sectional  repulsions,  but  by  every  attem 
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assimilate  the  incongruous  elements  of  distant  peoples,  whose 
ideas,  habits,  customs  and  civilization  are  all  unlike  our  own. 
The  most  ponderous  bodies  are  first  to  yield  to  the  natural 
law  of  gravitation,  and  from  the  causes  already  suggested  we 
may  yet  fall  from  our  high  estate.  - 

Not  less  fatal  than  this  blind  infatuation  is  the  deep  de- 
pravity of  many  of  our  political  leaders.  I  refer  to  no  parti- 
cular party,  but  to  all  parties,  since  all  have  been  guilty. 
Consider  the  means  employed  to  defeat  the  popular  will  in  the 
choice  of  our  rulers.  In  the  better  days  of  the  Republic  men 
were  esteemed  for  their  devotion  to  the  national  constitution ; 
they  were  honored  because  they  respected  the  principles  of 
reciprocal  justice  and  the  claims  of  public  morality.  But  in 
these  degenerate  days — especially  in  our  populous  cities — the 
political  value  of  a  man  is  often  estimated  by  a  very  different 
standard.  Whoever  will  give  the  most  money  to  insure  the 
success  of  his  candidate  may  assume  the  front  rank  among  the 
votaries  of  his  own  political  creed.  The  mere  harlequin  and  the 
bravo  who,  by  fraud  and  force,  can  obtain  the  largest  number 
of  votes,  are  presumed  to  possess  an  envied  distinction.  It 
is  a  preeminence  that  noble  minds  should  scorn.  This  bold 
abandonment  of  principle;  this  unreasoning  devotion  to  a 
selfish  and  soulless  political  policy  ;  this  corruption  of  the 
ballot-box,  and  virtual  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  suf- 
frage ; — these  felonious  assaults  upon  the  national  honor  and 
the  principles  of  public  justice,  endanger  the  most  sacred  in- 
terests of  our  country.  The  reckless  spirit  that  thus  defames 
and  defiles  the  national  character  must  be  restrained.  The 
men  who  practice  such  things  strike  at  the  foundation  of  popu- 
lar freedom  and  democratic  institutions.  Their  professions 
of  interest  in  the  public  welfare  are  false,  and  their  consciences 
are  blistered  with  lies.  They  are  the  assassins  of  Liberty! 
These  Vandals  would  not  hesitate  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of 
the  constitution  and  ride  to  power  over  the  scattered  pages  of 
their  country's  laws. 

On  the  eve  of  the  great  Rebellion  the  writer  had  occasion 
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to  record  the  following  expression  of  his  views  on  the  im- 
pending national  disaster : 

With  calm  deliberation  and  a  resolute  purpose,  tempered 
by  a  serene  and  solemn  trust  in  God,  we  approach  the  national 
trial,  and  the  practical  demonstration  of  our  unmeasured  capa- 
bilities and  unyielding  spirit.  The  elements  are  at  work  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  the  current  of  events  is  rapidly  bearing 
us  on  to  great  and  fearful  issues.  The  ordeal  will  doubtless 
explode  our  false  ideas,  demolish  many  old  political  idols,  re- 
vive our  patriotism  for  a  little  season,  and,  possibly,  do  some- 
thing to  purify  the  government.  It  will  expose  the  dark  de- 
vices of  traitors  and  other  criminals  to  public  observation.  By 
its  fearful  attritions  it  will  remove  the  gilding  from  the  holiday 
heroes  and  sham-patriots  of  the  time,  and  leave  a  multitude 
of  political  hobby-riders  hors  de  combat. 

But  war,  at  best,  is  terrible  and  mournful  in  many  of  its 
aspects  and  consequences.  But  it  may  be  useful  as  a  scourge 
for  national  transgressions,  and  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  the 
chronic  evils  of  centuries.  It  may  accomplish  this  end  in  our 
experience.  It  is  well  if  the  perfection  of  our  modern  infernal 
engines  shall  serve  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  deadly 
strife,  and  to  render  the  occasion  for  such  struggles  less  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  clouds  that  gather  over  governments 
and  peoples  ;  the  storms  that  break  with  desolating  power 
above  the  political  fabrics  of  the  world  leave  the  sky  clear,  the 
atmosphere  calm,  and  the  sun  bright  as  ever  before.  And 
the  earth  itself  may  possibly  be  greener  and  more  beautiful 
after  a  baptism  of  blood,  since,  in  the  order  of  Nature,  new 
life  springs  up  from  the  ashes  of  decay.     Our  faith  is  in  the 
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Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends." 


It  is  through  the  passage  of  this  red  sea,  that  we  shall  yet 
reach  the  Promised  Land  of  a  better  civilization,  and  of  a 
wider  and  truer  freedom  for  our  country  and  for  mankind. 
Our  motto  shall  be  ;///  desperandiun  dc  rcpublica.  And  we 
believe,  that  above  every  storm-cloud,  and  amidst  each  sue- 
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ceeding  scene  of  ruin,  the  genius  of  the  nation  will  rise  with 
a  prouder  mien  and  a  firmer  self-reliance.  May  we  not  find 
consolation  in  this  trying  hour,  and  the  elements  of  a  sublime 
faith,  in  the  fact,  that  Nature  is  too  great  and  God  too  wise  to 
either  turn  aside  or  be  disturbed  by  our  petty  antagonisms, 
and  the  small  substance  of  human  deeds  ? 

And  so  Columbia,  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns  and  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  her  heavy  cross,  was  led  to  crucifixion. 
The  sun  of  our  national  prosperity  was  obscured  by  a  lurid 
and  bloody  eclipse ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  of  Liberty  was 
rent  in  twain  ;  and  our  hillsides  and  valleys  became  one  vast 
Golgotha,  that  our  nationality  might  be  purified  and  redeemed. 
And  shall  this  terrible  lesson  be  lost  in  the  experience  of  a 
long-suffering  people  ?  Shall  we  relapse  into  the  old  apathy  ; 
and  suffer  Liberty  to  be  again  betrayed  by  political  Iscariots  ? 
We  are  strong,  and  we  are  safe,  only  so  long  as  we  are  vigi- 
lant and  just.  Darkness  comes  over  the  State  when  the  pop- 
ular thought,  feeling,  and  sentiment  are  perverted.  If  gov- 
ernments fail  from  no  other  cause,  they  are  sure  to  perish 
when  pride  and  affluence  have  weakened  the  restraints  of 
virtue  and  enfeebled  the  common  mind.  So  long  as  nations 
are  firm  in  the  love  of  truth  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  likely  to  fall.  But  when  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  an  artificial  life,  corrupted  and  tormented  by  a 
vain  ambition,  and  blackened  by  a  long  course  of  injustice 
and  crime — suddenly  the  nation  is  arrested  in  its  blind  career, 
and  the  wheels  of  government 
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stand  still  with  a  rending  jar." 


We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  the  con- 
viction that  our  institutions  are  constantly  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  influence  of  political  corruption  and  the  moral  de- 
generacy of  the  times.  The  recent  disclosures  at  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere,  must  convince  every  thoughtful  citizen 
that  these  evils  are  painfully  conspicuous  among  our  legisla- 
tors and  magistrates.     We  have  too  many  bold,  bad  men  in 
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office.  Such  men  often  possess  brilliant  talents  it  is  true  ;  but 
fte  Lucifer  of  the  poets  had  shining  qualities,  and  even  the 
popular  religion  credits  him  with  fathomless  ability.  Satan, 
however,  is  a  corrupt  legislator  and  a  devilish  poor  judge. 
He  advocates  an  unlimited  license  law  ;  he  favors  rascality  in 
all  his  decisions,  imposes  heavy  taxes,  and  is  sure  to  appro- 
priate our  means  to  ignoble  purposes.  The  fact  that  a  man 
is  capable  of  great  mischief  may  suggest  a  plausible  reason 
for  his  rejection,  but  it  surely  gives  him  no  claim  whatever  to 
our  support.  We  may,  possibly,  suffer  from  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  represent  us  in  the  State  and  National  Coun- 
cils ;  but  we  have  suffered  long  and  shamefully  already  from 
the  recklessness,  dissipation  and  depravity  of  men  whom  we 
have  unwisely  elevated  to  places  of  public  responsibility. 

Men  who  believe  that  Might  and  Right  are  one,  are  dan- 
gerous alike  to  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  State.  Legislators  who  create  chartered  monopo- 
lies, which  give  to  capital  the  power  to  oppress  the  poor  man, 
and  to  shackle  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  scurvy  politicians, 
who  employ  public  institutions  for  private  ends  ;  political 
pariahs,  who  wander  about  the  citadel  of  Liberty,  insisting 
that  the  most  sacred  rights  are  all  lodged  in  the  hues  of  the 
epidermis  ;  illegitimate  Americans,  who  have  not  yet  outlived 
the  base  desire  to  set  the  iron  heel  of  power  on  the  necks  of 
millions  ;  "  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,**  who  profanely  scoff  at 
the  claims  of  Justice  and  Humanity — except  when  they  speak 
in  public  on  the  eve  of  an  election — all  these  classes  should 
be  restrained  by  the  awakened  moral  sense  of  the  community, 
expressed  through  the  silent  but  impressive  language  of  the 
ballot.  We  want  men  to  make  and  administer  our  laws 
whose  hands  were  never  stained  with  bribes,  and  whose  high 
moral  sense  stoops  to  no  artifice  and  listens  to  no  compromise 
with  wrong. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PINE. 

THE  ashes  of  one  of  the  fairest  earthly  beings — to  whom  reference 
is  made  in  the  following  poem — ^repose  in  a  rural  cemetery,  on  a 
beautiful  eminence,  away  from  the  strife  and  noise  of  the  busy  world. 
A  tall  pine  casts  its  shadow  over  the  consecrated  spot,  through  whose 
boughs  the  evening  winds  breathe  a  low  requiem,  solemn  and  sweet 
as  the  sacred  memories  of  youth  and  love. — Ed. 

O  lonely  pine  !    O  fadeless  pine ! 

In  dreams  I  hear  the  wave, 
At  evening  shade  and  morning  prime. 

Beside  the  lost  one's  grave. 
"  Not  lost,  not  lost,  but  Spirit-found," 

Thou  whispcrest  still  to  me  ; 
Thou  watcher  o*er  the  forest  mound, 

O  lonely,  sacred  tree  I 

O  mystic  tree,  thy  branches  thrill 

To  meet  the  morning  glow, 
But  all  thy  earthly  nerves  lie  still. 

They  clasp  the  form  below. 
The  earthly  fibrils  of  my  breast 

Cling  to  the  dust  with  thee — 
The  dust  beneath  thee  laid  to  rest, 

O  Spirit-whispering  tree  I 

Yet  from  the  brightness  of  the  dawn 

There  comes  a  mystic  breath. 
The  whisper  of  the  Angel  gone 

From  out  this  world  of  death. 
My  bosom,  like  a  haunted  lyre, 

Breathes  mystic  strains  with  thee — 
Strains  wafted  from  the  Spirit-choir, 

O  lone,  memorial  tree  ! 


ffifte  ffitritor  at  ?|ont^ 


THE    IMPENDING    QUESTION. 

THE  question  that  just  now  deeply  concerns  the  interests 
of  society  is  that  which  involves  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  and  her  equality  with  man  before  the  law. 
We  need  not  waste  time  in  proving  what  is  implied  and  as- 
sumed in  the  premises,  for  all  this  is  self-evident.  A  proposal 
to  summon  witnesses,  or  to  frame  an  argument  with  a  view 
of  showing  that  her  political  rights  and  legal  equality  are  not 
now  recognized,  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  The 
proofs  of  her  inequality  inhere  in  the  letter  of  the  constitution 
and  in  the  essential  spirit  of  the  statutes.  This  evidence  is 
not  only  conspicuous  in  the  political  structures  and  settled 
policies  of  foreign  governments,  but  in  the  legal  enactments 
of  all  American  States.  Our  legislators  exercise  a  discrimi- 
nation, that  is  at  once  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  our 
government  and  false  to  the  true  interests  of  woman.  Her 
natural  rights  are  not  respected  in  our  political  institutions  ;  and 
our  poHticians  seem  willing  to  have  this  iniquity  continue. 

We  have  no  power  to  conceal  the  facts  ;  nor  have  we  a  dis- 
position to  hide  this  wrong  beneath  the  drapery  of  plausible 
excuses  and  gilded  periods.  It  is  more  to  our  taste  to  strip 
off  its  conventional  covering  and  scourge  it  naked  to  the 
judgment.  We  do  not  palliate  the  evil  by  assuming  that  the 
laws  which  thus  discriminate  against  the  righteous  demands 
of  woman  were  enacted  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  that  we  have 
now  come  to  entertain  more  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of 
the  just  claims  of  human  nature.  If  this  be  true,  then  is  the 
measure  of  our  responsibility  increased.  If  we  are  wiser 
grown,  why  are  the  statutes  that  so  offend  the  sense  of  com- 
mon justice  permitted  to  remain  ?  They  are  our  laws  in  every 
vital  sense,  if  we  adopt  them  without  revision,  and  are  content 
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to  live  under  their  administration.  It  is  in  our  power  to  re- 
peal them  if  we  please  ;  but  we  do  not.  Not  only  were  they 
framed  in  the  narrow  scheme  of  a  selfish  ambition,  but  they 
are  still  executed  by  men,  and  in  the  special  interest  of  mas- 
culine human  nature.  It  accords  with  the  customs  of  "petty 
despots  and  scurvy  politicians  to  govern  in  this  way,  but  a 
truly  noble  nature  must  scorn  to  accept  this  mean  advantage. 

Democracy  is  briefly  defined  to  be  '*  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  It  assumes  that  the  essential 
elements  of  all  human  rights  and  political  authority  necessarily 
belong  to  human  beings ;  that  our  rights  under  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  forever  inalienable  ;  that  it  is  the  just  prerogative 
of  every  one  to  demand  a  faithful  representation  of  his  or  her 
interests  before  the  law-making  power  ;  that  the  statutes  shall 
be  framed  with  a  wise  reference  to  the  liberty  and  equality  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  people  ;  that  the  just  powers  of 
the  government  and  the  validity  of  the  laws  must  depend  at 
last  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  the  same  shall  be 
duly  and  impartially  administered  ;  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  the  weak  and  in  favor  of  privileged  classes ; 
and  no  taxation  without  representation.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  a  true  democracy.  Whatever  our  government  may  chance 
to  be  or  choose  to  do,  principles  never  change,  and  facts  must 
determine  our  conclusions.  In  the  light  of  these  principles  it 
will  be  obvious,  that  the  great  Republic  still  falls  far  short  of 
the  true  standard.  Our  political  superstructure,  even  now,  is 
but  a  very  limited  democracy,  since  one-half  of  the  people 
have  no  participation  in  the  government  of  the  nation. 

The  political  subordination  of  woman  may  be  consistent 
with  a  despotic  form  of  government,  wherein  armed  power 
rules  over  the  weak  and  defenceless  as  it  will  ;  it  may  coexist 
either  under  a  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  without  any  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  such  govern- 
ments. It  is,  however,  at  war  with  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
the  requirements  of  a  true  democracy.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons ;  Nature  recognizes  no  superficial  distinctions,  and 
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wherever  justice  reigns  supreme  there  is  a  sublime  equalit}" 
among  men.  All  the  natural  rights  that  belong  to  any  one 
human  being  are  the  equal  inheritance  of  all.  They  are  not 
subject  to  any  arbitrary  limitations.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  our  concurrence  contributes  nothinc^  to  their  force  while 
our  opposition  can  never  diminish  their  authority. 

In  a  state  of  nature  every  one  has  a  right  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise and  absolute  control  of  his  or  her  own  person  ;  self-pro- 
tection is  said  to.be  the  first  law  of  Nature.  Moreover,  the 
female  has  the  right  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  her  own 
offspring.  This  law  is  even  respected  by  the  common  instinct 
of  the  animal  creation.  If  these  rights  exist  in  humanity  ;  if 
their  exercise  constitutes  a  normal  function  of  our  being,  they 
should  be  faithfully  represented  in  our  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions. Neither  the  individual  nor  the  nation  have  any 
power  to  either  abrogate  the  laws  and  relations  ordained  of 
God  for  the  government  of  the  natural  world,  or  to  success- 
fully resist  their  action.  Those  laws  are  as  imperishable  as 
the  existence  of  spirit  and  matter.  We  shall  be  truly  wise  if 
we  build  our  institutions  on  this  indestructible  foundation. 
Only  in  the  precise  degree  that  they  are  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  laws  and  requirements  of  Nature  can  wc  rationally 
expect  them  to  endure.  We  arc  erecting  a  vast  political 
superstructure  whose  dome  may  yet  overshadow  the  whole 
continent ;  but  if  we  disregard  the  claims  of  justice  ;  if  we 
build  unwisely  on  the  shifting  sands  of  worldly  circumstances 
and  political  expediency,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  find  the 
ground  yielding  beneath  us ;  and  at  last  the  whole  structure 
will  go  down  amidst  the  surges  of  revolution. 

As  a  nation  we  are  grossly  inconsistent.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  permitted  the  slave-pen  and  the  auction-block  to 
stand  under  the  shadow  of  the  national  Capitol  and  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  star-spangled  banner.  The  nation  did  not 
comprehend  the  danger  of  such  injustice  and  inhumanity. 
When  the  arguments  of  Reformers  and  the  denunciation  of 
outraged  humanity  failed  ;  when  the  most  cogent  appeals  to 
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the  reason  and  consciences  of  men  were  all  powerless,  God 
and  the  stern  logic  of  events  prevailed,  and  the  shackles  of 
millions  were  broken.  The  nation  had  refused  to  be  admon- 
ished. .It  even  justified  the  gigantic  wrong,  and  seemed  to 
glory  in  its  infamy.  It  was  only  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  fearful  judgment  that  the  abomination  could  be  removed. 
And  so  the  nation  was  left  to  bear  its  heavy  cross ;  and  all 
nations  witnessed  the  shame  of  its  terrible  crucifixion.  And 
thus  our  country  expiated  its  deadly  sin  in  one  mournful 
libation  of  tears,  and  sweat,  and  blood. 

And  still  wc  have  not  half  learned  the  lesson  suggested  by 
the  recent  conflict.  The  American  people  do  not  yet  realize 
that  democracy,  even  in  this  country,  is  a  pitiful  sham  until 
its  principles  are  universally  applied.  At  best  the  democratic 
idea  is  only  an  abstraction  so  long  as  half  the  people  have  no 
voice  in  the  Government.  It  is  true  we  do  not  make  a  formal- 
sale  of  women  in  the  open  market ;  but  in  a  certain  sense 
they  are  sold,  nevertheless.  Nor  do  we  regard  them  as 
slaves,  yet  they  are  politically  bound.  Comparatively  few 
women  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them,  simply  because  those  limitations  are  a  part  of  the 
common  inheritance  and  experience  of  the  sex.  But  the 
more  enlightened  women  who  do  realize  the  truth,  and  hence 
earnestly  demand  the  freedom  of  nature  and  the  independence 
of  citizenship,  arc  entitled  to  be  heard  for  themselves  and  for 
their  cause.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  gild  their  chains.  We 
may  burnish  the  walls  of  the  prison-house,  but  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  captive  who  yearns  and  sighs  for  liberty.  Woman 
modestly  but  firmly  insists  that  her  acknowledged  natural 
rights  shall  now  receive  a  political  interpretation — in  short, 
she  asks  for  freedom.  It  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  the  day 
is  at  hand  when  her  prayer  must  be  answered. 

A  philosophical  view  of  our  government  discloses  the  fact, 
that  it  is  somewhat  nondescript  in  its  character.  It  assumes 
that  men  are  entitled  to  rule  this  world  by  a  species  of  divine 
right,  and  that  the  nature  of  the  business  does  not  admit  of 
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any  copartnership.  In  this  respect  it  is  more  arrogant  and 
domineering  than  European  monarchies,  wherein  a  single 
woman  may  be  permitted  to  represent  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  country  also  possesses  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  absolute  despotism,  since  it  makes  laws  for  the 
government  of  millions  of  human  beings  without  so  much  as 
taking  the  trouble  to  ascertain  their  views ;  and  the  laws  so 
made  are  enforced  while  the  consent  of  the  governed  has 
never  been  obtained.  Our  government  is,  moreover,  some- 
what aristocratic  in  its  nature.  An  aristocracy  is  a  govern- 
ment in  which  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  people  govern 
all  the  rest.  There  are  different  forms  of  aristocracy,  more 
especially  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World.  There  is  the 
aristocracy  of  Birth  and  Rank,  which  comes  to  us  with  the 
claims  of  a  distinguished  and  titled  ancestry,  eminent  names, 
ensigns  armorial,  historic  records  and  associations.  There  is 
something  respectable  in  all  that  and  worthy  of  recognition. 
Then,  there  is  the  aristocracy  of  Mind,  which  claims  the  grand 
inheritance  of  Genius  and  the  possession  of  superior  wisdom  ; 
and  that  is  still  more  respectable.  We  also  have  an  aristoc- 
racy of  Wealth,  which  may  or  may  not  be  respectable.  The 
decision  of  the  question  mainly  depends  on  the' manner  of  its 
acquisition  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  is  frequently  proud,  insolent,  and  overbearing. 
The  only  possible  foundation  for  any  divine  right  in  this  case 
appears  to  exist  in  the  fact  that,  in  this  commercial  age, 
Mammon  is  chief  among  the  gods.  But  the  aristocracy  which 
is  most  general  and  most  presumptuous  in  its  claims  ;  which 
swallows  up  the  others  and  embraces  all  the  unwashed  sinners 
who  wear  whiskers  ;  the  dominating  power  that  bestrides  the 
world  in  its  haughty  and  unlimited  assumption  of  authority, 
is  the  most  potent  aristocracy  of  Pantaloons.  This  is  the 
chivalric  aristocracy  that  burns  powder  and  peddles  politics ; 
that  robs  Christian  mothers  of  their  little  children  ;  that  mod- 
estly elects  itself  to  Congress  and  the  Legislature,  and  makes 
laws  giving  itself  great  monopolies  and  special  legal  protec- 
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tion.  And  yet  the  chief  claims  of  this  miserable  aristocracy 
may  all  hang  on  a  pair  of  suspenders,  and  we  may  look  in 
Chatham  street  to  find  the  insignia  of  its  high  prerogatives. 

We  cannot  now  speculate  on  the  probable  results  of  the 
political  enfranchisement  of  woman ;  but  we  may  consider 
that  question  at  another  time.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
however,  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the 
childish  fears  of  timid  mortals  who  question  the  policy  of 
doing  right.  We  believe  it  is  always  expedient  to  be  just. 
It  is  only  from  our  inequality  before  the  law  that  freedom  in 
some  cases  degenerates  into  license,  and  in  others  is  subject 
to  arbitrary  and  unnatural  restraints.  The  writer  claims  no 
political  preeminence  over  any  one,  and  last  of  all  over  WO- 
MAN. We  ask  that  the  law  may  extend  its  iEgis  over  all 
alike.  The  rights  men  possess  and  fearlessly  exercise,  we 
boldly  demand  in  the  common  interest  of  the  Human  Race. 
And  here  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  strict 
equality  of  political  as  well  as  natural  rights  would  be  speedily 
recognized  in  this  country — in  the  interest  of  Woman — if 
there  existed  any  considerable  degree  of  unanimity  in  de- 
manding the  enfranchisement  of  the  sex  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  most  w6men  are  not  only  quite  satisfied  to  remain  as 
they  arc,  but  they  still  either  regard  the  proposed  change 
with  indifference  or  with  a  feeling  of  hostility. 

Now  we  do  not  propose  to  thrust  the  ballot  into  the  unwil- 
ling hand  of  any  woman.  We  only  insist  that  her  political 
restraints  and  legal  disabilities  shall  be  taken  away.  We 
never  compel  a  man  to  vote  ;  but  we  do  leave  him  free  to 
exercise  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  if  he  be  so  disposed. 
But  if,  unfortunately,  he  undervalues  his  rights  and  is  willing 
to  submit  to  arbitrary  masters ;  if  he  be  low  born  and  base 
enough  to  fondly  hug  the  chains  he  wears  ;  we  must  permit 
him  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  his  stupid  and  sluggish  soul, 
until  his  true  nature  is  clearly  defined,  in  a  just  conception 
and  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  his  Manhood. 

**  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow." 


LIVING  AMERICAN  REFORMERS. 

I. 

PROF.   J.    R.    BUCHANAN,   M.D. 

R.  BUCHANAN  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Dec. 
nth,  1814.  His  father,  Joseph  Buchanan,  was  a  pro- 
found, original  thinker,  learned  in  Medicine,  Law,  and  Me- 
chanical Science.  He  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in 
the  first  medical  school  founded  in  the  West.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  progress  of  education,  and  at  one  time  taught 
a  law  school.  He  was  also  a  practical  journalist ;  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  Human  Nature;" 
and  always  a  Reformer. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  displayed,  at  a  very  early  age, 
unusual  mental  capacity  and  a  paramount  taste  for  grave 
studies.  The  development  of  his  mind  was  somewhat  pre- 
cocious, and  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  was  familiar  with 
the  accepted  systems  of  Political  Economy,  Mental  Philosophy 
and  the  principles  of  government.  His  father  selected  the 
legal  profession  for  his  son  ;  but  while  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
the  boy  had  mastered  Blackstone,  he  developed  no  special 
taste  for  the  profession. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  lost  his  father,  and  was  of 
necessity  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Thus  early  in  life  he 
was  left  alone  to  travel  the  rugged  path  that  leads  to  the  de- 
velopment of  manly  strength  and  the  achievement  of  an  hon- 
orable fame.  He  commenced  the  discipline  of  actual  labor  as 
a  practical  printer  ;  but  after  two  years  returned  to  his  studies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  tcacliing  as  a  means  of  de- 
fraying his  expenses.  Subsequently,  he  graduated  in  Medi- 
VoL.  I.— 17 
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cine  from  the  Transylvania  University,  His  attention  was 
especially  attracted  to  a  study  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  brain.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  gave  lectures  on 
Phrenology,  detecting  and  exposing  the  errors  of  Gall,  and 
the  charlatanry  of  such  of  our  American  phrenologists  as  have 
subordinated  the  claims  of  science  to  the  interests  of  the 
pocket.  Not  for  the  paltry  sum  of  three  or  five  dollars  did  he 
ever  consent  to  tell  a  flattering  story,  fill  up  a  chart,  and  play 
on  the  organs  of  an  empty  head,  as  **  on  a  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings."  There  are  men  who  thus  defame  science,  and  trail 
her  garments  in  the  dust — ad  captandum  vulgus — but  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  no  fellowship  with  such  pretenders. 

In  1 841  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  so  exciting 
the  several  organs  of  the  brain  as  to  produce  their  appropriate 
functions  at  will.  By  his  careful  experiments  and  critical  ob- 
servations, he  placed  Phrenology  on  a  more  positive  and  sci- 
entific basis,  and  so  enforced  its  claims  as  to  command 
respect  among  philosophers  and  scholars.  His  experiments 
were  repeated  by  Prof  Mitchell,  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  Philadelphia,  and  others,  and  so  widely  reported 
by  the  press  as  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe. 

In  1842  Dr.  Buchanan  introduced  his  discoveries  to  the 
New  York  public,  and  at  once  attracted  some  of  the  best 
minds  in  the  city.  The  Democratic  Rcviciv  noticed  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  lectures  in  a  handsome  manner.  The  Evening 
Post  issued  an  Extra  to  give  an  account  of  his  experiments, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bryant,  O'Sullivan 
and  I"ry  published  the  opinion  that  he  had  opened  a  field 
"  second  to  no  other  in  its  importance  to  science  and  human- 
ity.'* Robert  Dale  Owen,  who  witnessed  his  experiments 
and  listened  to  his  expositions — in  a  letter  to  the  Evening 
Post — expressed  the  conviction,  that  when  the  subject  had  un- 
dergone general  investigation  the  name  of  Buchanan  would 
stand  **  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  philosopher  or  philan- 
thropist who  ever  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
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the  benefit  of  the  human  race.*'  About  the  same  time  the 
venerable  Professor  Caldwell,  in  presence  of  his  colleagues — 
while  conferring  a  medical  degree — told  them  that  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  would  be  remembered  when  they  were  all 
buried  in  oblivion. 

In  Boston  Professor  Buchanan  invited  an  investigation  of 
his  claims  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  but  that  institution 
confined  its  labors,  in  this  direction,  to  a  brief  interview  and 
the  passage  of  a  complimentary  resolution.  During  the  six 
months  spent  in  Boston  Dr.  B.  demonstrated  the  principles 
of  his  science  to  the  satisfaction  of  intelligent  audiences, 
and  learned  committees  of  medical  gentlemen,  embracing 
Drs.  Flinty  Ingalls,  Bowditch,  and  others  not  less  distinguished. 
The  Post  published  an  account  of  his  experiments  ;  and  Rev. 
John  Pierpoint  presided  at  a  meeting  which  recognized  his 
eminent  claims  in  a  series  of  eulogistic  resolutions. 

After  five  years  spent  in  the  propagandism  of  his  views  and 
discoveries,  he  accepted  the  professor's  chair  of  Physiology 
and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute of  Cincinnati,  which  he  occupied  for  ten  years,  a  part  of 
which  time  he  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In  addition  to  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  he  taught  Anthropology,  edited  a 
Medical  Magazine,  and,  for  five  years,  conducted  the  Jour- 
nal of  Mail,  bringing  out  his  system  of  Anthropological  Sci- 
ence. While  in  Cincinnati  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  which  was  subsequently  published. 

In  1857  our  friend  withdrew  from  the  College  and  removed 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  the  writer  first  met  him.  With  a 
view  of  promoting  the  health  of  his  family  he  spent  several 
years  on  a  farm.  While  there  he  became  temporarily  inter- 
ested in  politics,  advocating  peace;  and  from  1863  to  1866 
he  officiated  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee.  He  took  the  lead  in  pacific  measures,  and  la- 
bored conscientiously  to  subdue  the  asperities  of  the  late  con- 
flict. His  political  friends  brought  him  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  the  State,  but  he  declined  the  honor, 
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feeling  that  his  scholastic  tastes  and  love  of  retirement  unfit- 
ted him  for  political  life. 

Several  years  since  Dr.  Buchanan  removed  to  New  York, 
and  now  resides  in  Syracuse.  Of  late  he  has  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  his  own  Mechanical  Inventions,  some  of  which  give 
promise  of  great  personal  advantage  and  public  utility.  The 
Doctor  is  not  alone  in  entertaining  the  idea,  that  the  accept- 
ance of  his  anthropological  discoveries  would  realize  what- 
ever is  best  in  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  Fourier,  Comte,  Dcs  Cartes,  Kant,  Spencer, 
Darwin,  Huxley  and  others,  each  of  whom — in  his  own  time 
and  manner — has  brought  into  special  prominence  some  phase 
or  phases  of  the  comprehensive  philosophy  outlined  in  the 
author's  new  system.  So  profoundly  is  our  friend  impressed 
with  the  paramount  importance  of  the  Science  of  Man,  as  com- 
prehended in  his  system,  that  he  discovers  neither  the  occa- 
sion nor  the  inclination  to  give  undue  prominence  to  his  own 
strong  individuality.  In  a  private  communication — received 
not  long  since — his  views  and  feelings  find  becoming  expres- 
sion in  the  following  extract : 

**  In  the  grandeur  of  these  discoveries  my  personality  is  lost. 
I  feel  profoundly  that  I  am  a  most  feeble  and  unworthy  mes- 
senger of  the  greatest  truths  ever  offered  to  mankind  ;  and 
hence  I  have  been  slow  and  reluctant  to  engage  in  their 
propagation — since  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  command  the 
reverence  for  the  truth  to  which  it  was  entitled.  But  I  hope 
to  live  to  make  some  amends  for  this  long  delay.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  world's  progress  has  prepared  millions  to  wel- 
come truth  who  twenty  years  ago  would  have  scorned  it. 

**  In  this  crisis  I  hold  as  brothers  all  who  are  laboring  for 
the  New  Era,  and  long  for  the  time  when  I  can  devote  my- 
self to  the  work  without  reserve." 

**  Not  for  the  present  hour  I  live, 
Not  for  the  pleasures  that  the  senses  give, 
Not  for  the  fame  that  follovveth  a  good  pen, 
Not  for  the  loud  applause  of  men. 
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Not  for  the  rank  that  wealth  can  give, 

Not  for  ambition's  race  I  live — 
But  while  I  live,  my  life  may  not  be  vain. 
If  I  but  file  one  link  from  Error's  chain — 
Earth  hath  no  tie  my  soul  to  bind. 
But  love  and  hope  for  human  kind — 

For  all ! " 


II. 

REV.    O.    B.    FROTHINGHAM. 

AFTER  surveying  the  department  of  religious  instruction, 
and  comparing  the  respective  claims  of  many  faithful  la- 
borers in  that  broad  field,  we  have  selected  Rev.  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham  as  a  representative  of  the  progress  of  the  American 
Pulpit.  Mr.  Frothingham  was  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
26,  1822,  and  hence  is  now  in  his  fifty-first  year.  His  father 
was  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  and  he  gave  his  son — ^ 
in  addition  to  the  elementary  training  of  the  common  schools 
— the  advantage  of  the  public  Latin  School  in  that  city,  and, 
subsequently,  the  Collegiate  course  at  Harvard.  After  enter- 
ing upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  the  subject  of  this  imper- 
fect sketch  devoted  eight  years  to  professional  labors  in 
Salem,  Mass. ;  subsequently  he  continued  his  work — during  a 
period  of  four  years — in  a  similar  relation  at  Jersey  City 
N.  J.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  removed  to  the  Metropo^ 
City,  where  he  has  exerted  a  wide,  strong  and  healthfr^ 
ence,  in  molding  and  directing  the  religious  thought  r 
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and  enlightened  class  of  our  citizens.  During  this  period  of 
some  fourteen  years,  the  press  has  contributed  to  extend  his 
influence  until  it  is  now  fairly  recognized  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Frothingham's  mental  development  has  been  at  once 
steady,  natural  and  vigorous.  He  has  grown  up  out  of  Uni- 
tarianism  into  a  broad  and  rational  faith,  based  on  the  funda- 
mental facts  and  essential  principles  of  human  nature  as 
comprehended  in  the  revelations  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
science.  Such  a  man  can  stand  alone  and  support  many 
other  and  feebler  natures.  The  small  props  intended  for  the 
use  of  debilitated  souls — and  those  poor  cripples  who  so  much 
need  the  healing  touch  of  a  true  apostle — are  of  no  service  in 
his  hands.  Such  instrumentalities  are  reserved  for  the  use  of 
theological  infirmaries,  and  employed  in  the  practice  of  those 
modern  schools  that  require  a  perpetually  increasing  army  of 
doctors  to  save  the  life  of  their  sickly  divinity.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  and  dogmatic  creeds  are  made  by  and  for  inferior 
creatures.  A  strong,  independent  and  manly  nature,  munifi- 
cently endowed  ;  bold,  yet  characterized  by  a  rational  reve- 
rence and  a  becoming  modesty ;  whose  supreme  authority  to 
teach  is  never  derived  from  a  convention,  but  comes  direct 
from  God  ;  whose  strong  and  vital  fellowship  is  not  expressed 
on  a  dry  parchment,  but  in  a  living  power  that  lays  hold  of 
men's  souls — surely,  such  men  neither  require  ecclesiastical 
establishments  to  hold  them  up,  nor  will  they  bow  down  to 
such  arbitrary  masters.  Such  a  character  represents  our  ideal 
of  the  man  whose  name  we  have  written  in  this  connection. 

In  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Frothingham,  he 
thus  expresses  the  dominant  conception  of  his  mind,  and  the 
chief  purpose  of  his  life  and  labors  : 

*'  My  central  idea  is  that  the  cardinal  beliefs  of  mankind 
authenticate  themselves  by  their  prevalence  and  power.  The 
religions  of  the  world  voice  the  world's  experiences,  and  are 
valid  with  the  people  whom  they  satisfy.  All  have  the  same 
origin — the  same  inspiration — the  same  authority.     All  may 
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be  outgrown  by  the  growing  race  of  men.  They  are  but  in- 
terpretations, more  or  less  intelligent  and  intelligible,  of  deep 
interior  beliefs,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  funda- 
mental. In  the  technical,  dogmatic,  historical  sense,  I  do  not 
call  myself  a  '  Christian,'  even  according  to  the  largest  ac- 
cepted definition.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  spiritual,  moral, 
social  nature  of  man ;  and  my  aim  is  to  show  the  laws  which 
constitute  that  nature  what  it  is,  and  to  get  them  recognized 
by  society." 


III. 

MARIA  B.    HAYDEN,   M.D. 

THE  lady  whose  name  we  have  inscribed  on  this  page, 
was  born  in  Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  i6th,  1825. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Trenholm,  and  the  family  was  of 
Saxon  origin.  Her  father,  Matthew  Trenholm,  was  born  and 
lived  in  Yorkshire,  England.  Her  mother  was  a  Potter,  and 
a  cousin  of  Hon.  John  Northrop.  In  her  early  life,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  discovered  an  extreme  susceptibility  of  im- 
pressions from  outward  causes.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  she  remained  in  some  places,  and  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  certain  persons.  This  acute  percep- 
tion of  the  subtile  principles  and  invisible  emanations  from  hu- 
man beings  made  her  skillful  in  diagnostics  while  yet  a  child  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  rendered  her  presence  in  the  sick-room  a 
painful  infliction  which  she  was  only  inclined  to  bear  from  a 
paramount  sense  of  duty. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-five — in  October,  1850 — Miss  Tren- 
holm  was  married  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Hayden,  of  Boston. — Four 
children  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage,  three  of  whom — 
two  daughters  and  a  son — are  still  living.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year,  her  delicate  mental  impressibility  assumed  a  new 
form  in  the  development  of  her  spiritual  mediumship,  which 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  many  intelligent  people.  The 
interest  awakened  by  numerous  evidences  of  spiritual  pres- 
ence and  identity,  was  such  that  the  public  soon  demanded 
that  she  should  devote  her  time  to  the  exercise  of  her  remark- 
able gifts  ;  and  for  several  years  she  was  chiefly  employed  in 
this  capacity. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  that  the  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Hayden  made  their  first  visit  to  Europe.  They  established 
themselves  in  England,  where  they  remained  some  eighteen 
months.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Hayden  in  London  awakened 
an  unexpected  interest.  She  moved  the  mental  elements  of 
the  great  city  which  claims  the  possession  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  intelligence  of  Europe.  Indeed,  she  was  made 
eminent  by  the  opposition  she  encountered.  Household  Words 
led  off  in  the  attack  ;  but  it  was  a  mild  discharge  from  the 
masked  batteries  of  anonymous  correspondents.  The  Leader 
followed,  and  then  came  the  Zoist — chiefly  devoted  to  the 
work  of  spreading  the  fame  of  F.  Antoine  Mesmer — through 
which  Dr.  John  Elliotson  ventilated  his  skepticism,  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  rappings  and  moving  of  pon- 
derable bodies  were  the  result  of  imposture.  The  London 
Quarterly,  too  learned  and  too  lubberly  to  indulge  in  any 
new  discovery,  attributed  the  manifestations  to  fraud  ;  while 
Prof.  Faraday  gave  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  a  very 
foolish  hypothesis — he  had  no  doubt  that  the  true  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  all  table-moving  would  be  found  in  muscular 
pressure.  Behind  these  scientific  men  with  dark  lanterns, 
followed  a  small  body  of  Church  ministers  echoing  the  contra- 
dictory hypotheses  of  everybody  else.  The  Thunderer  was 
terrible  in  its  silence,  and  would  not  so  much  as  publish  Mrs, 
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Hayden's  card  for  pay.  On  the  contrary,  the  Evening  Globe 
assumed  an  independent  and  honorable  position,  and  per- 
formed good  service  in  a  despised  cause. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  hostility  to  the  claims  of  Spir- 
itualism, Mrs.  Hayden's  rooms  were  frequented  by  the  best 
people  of  England.  She  was  sent  for  by  the  nobility  and 
treated  with  marked  respect.  Among  her  more  distinguished 
patrons  we  may  mention  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  the  Marquis  of 
Breadalbain,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Brougham,  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  Sir  Charles  Isham,  the  Earl 
of  Eglington,  Lord  and  Lady  Naas,  Lady  Hastings,  George 
C.  Bentinck,  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyll.  Of  persons  notable  for  their  intellectual  powers 
and  for  important  services  in  the  Republic  of  Letters — Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Catherine  Crowe,  Rev.  James  E.  Smith,  author 
of  the  "  Divine  Drama  of  History  and  Civilization,"  Robert 
Chambers,  Prof.  Cross,  Dr.  Rutter,  Professor  De  Morgan, 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Robert  Owen,  who  was  converted  to  a  belief 
in  immortality  by  the  phenomena  he  witnessed  in  presence  of 
Mrs.  Hayden,  and  Dr.  Ashburner — were  conspicuous.  The 
last-named  gentleman  became  sincerely  and  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  subject  as  illustrated  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Hayden.  So  deep  was  his  conviction  of  the  super-terrestrial 
origin  of  the  phenomena,  that  he  affirmed  his  willingness  to 
risk  reputation  and  even  existence  on  the  chances  that  the 
ultimate  decision  would  confirm  the  claims  of  the  Spirits. 

In  December,  1852,  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hayden  left  Eng- 
land, temporarily,  to  attend  to  their  affairs  in  this  country; 
but  went  back  in  the  following  April.  After  spending  several 
additional  months  in  London,  they  returned  and  resumed 
their  residence  in  Boston.  In  1859,  they  removed  to  this  city. 
Here  the  subject  of  our  sketch  entered  upon  a  regular  course 
of  medical  studies,  and,  in  1866,  passed  an  excellent  examina- 
tion and  graduated  with  honor  from  the  Eclectic  Medical 
College  in  this  city.  In  1867,  she  was  elected  to  a  member- 
ship in  both  the  City  and  State   Eclectic  Medical  Societies, 
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and  as  a  practicing  physician  has  already  made  an  enviable 
record. 

Dr.  Maria  B.  Hayden  is  a  lady  of  commanding  pres- 
ence. Her  face,  form,  voice  and  manner,  all  indicate  unusual 
strength  and  harmony  of  development,  and  an  intelligent  self- 
reliance,  combined  with  many  womanly  qualities.  Nature,  a 
long  and  varied  experience,  and  her  medical  education,  have 
qualified  her  for  great  usefulness  in  her  profession.  The  idea 
and  purpose  of  her  life  are  thus  expressed  in  her  own  well- 
chosen  words  : 

"From  my  earliest  recollection  it  has  been  my  chief  am- 
bition to  see  Woman  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion. With  this  object  in  view  I  studied  the  science  of  me- 
dicine and  commenced  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  The 
object  of  my  life  will  be  accomplished  if  I  may  not  only  minis- 
ter to  the  suffering,  but  lend  a  helping  hand  to  my  toiling 
sisters  in  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  calling." 


}iijt4-tM^  /d.  ^a^ 


IV. 

HON.    GERRIT   SMITH. 

GERRIT  SMITH — a  philanthropist  whose  fame  is  not 
limited  to  the  country  of  his  birth — was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  March  6th,  1797,  and  has  therefore  just  completed  his 
seventy-sixth  year.  His  father,  Peter  Smith,  was  an  exten- 
sive land-owner,  and  the  son,  born  to  liberal  opportunities, 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  181 8.  Unlike  most  young 
men  who  inherit  wealth,  he  grew  up  with  rational  views  of 
the  proper  objects  of  life.     Instead  of  yielding  to  a  vain  ambi- 
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tion  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  to  indulgence  in  sensu- 
ous pleasures,  he  felt,  at  an  early  period  in  life,  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  and  nobly  resolved  to  perform  the  duty 
of  a  faithful  steward  in  the  household  of  the  common  Father. 
He  soon  became  conspicuous  in  various  benevolent  enter- 
prises. For  ten  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  furthering  the 
objects  of  the  Colonization  Society  ;  and,  at  a  later  period 
(183s),  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Wherever  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity 
were  violated,  he  wrestled  earnestly  with  the  oppressors,  and 
defended  the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  with  the 
impressive  eloquence  of  a  Christian  apostle. 

Although  Mr.  Smith  had  never  pursued  a  regular  course  of 
legal  studies,  he  was  found  to  be  so  well  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  that  he  was, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  and 
Federal  courts  of  New  York.  He  was  employed  in  several 
important  cases,  but,  naturally  enough,  discovered  no  special 
taste  for  Htigation.  In  1852,  the  partiality  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens of  Oswego  and  Madison  Counties  elected  him  to  Con- 
gress;  but  at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  his  private  affairs  requiring  his  constant  attention.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  general  drift  of  public  Hfe  in 
Washington  was  distasteful  to  him,  as  it  inevitably  must  be  to 
any  sensitive  man  in  whom  the  benevolent  instincts  so  far  pre- 
dominate over  the  selfish  passions.  Though  an  ardent  lover 
of  peace,  Mr.  Smith  favored  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  and  in  the  great  interests  of  American 
civilization. 

Mr.  Smith's  published  works  consist  of  two  volumes  of 
Congressional  and  other  speeches  ;  numerous  public  addresses 
on  reform  subjects ;  essays,  moral  and  religious  disquisitions, 
and  various  contributions  to  the  secular  and  religious  jour- 
nals— all  breathing  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  characterized  by 
a  lofty  patriotism  and  a  pure  devotion  that  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
self — and  the  ephemeral  interests  of  religious  sects  and  political 
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parties — for  the  sake   of  the  truth  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  labors  of  many  professed  friends  of  humanity  begin  and 
end  in  words  ;  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  presents  an  illus- 
trious example  of  a  true  Reformer.  He  gave  his  money 
freely  in  the  great  cause  of  universal  emancipation.  Feeling 
that  under  the  laws  of  Nature  he  had  no  right  to  his  vast  do- 
mains, he  distributed,  first  and  last,  not  less  than  200,CXX) 
acres  of  land,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  for  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and,  especially,  for  building  up  homesteads  for 
poor  families,  always  regardless  of  their  nationality  and  the 
superficial  distinctions  of  race  and  color.  We  scarcely  need 
except  our  illustrious  countryman,  the  late  George  Peabody, 
whose  more  than  princely  liberality  gladdened  the  hearts  of  two 
hemispheres,  when  we  say,  that  we  can  recall  the  name  of  no 
American  who  has  done  more  than  Gerrit  Smith,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means  and  opportunities,  to  melioriate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  universal 
application  of  his  benevolent  principles  to  all  human  interests 
is  clearly  enough  suggested  in  this  brief  motto — the  authorized 
rendering  of  his  idea  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  mankind  : 

**  All  for  each,  and  each  for  all." 


Our  distinguished  friend  believes  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women,  before  the  law  and  everywhere;  and  he  would 
limit  the  functions  of  government  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  His  love  of  Home,  its  peaceful  pursuits  and  sacred 
associations,  not  less  than  the  native  modesty  of  his  disposi- 
tion, strongly  incline  him  to  retire  from  public  observation. 
Away  from  the  selfish  and  cruel  strifes  of  the  world,  he  still 
lives  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  his  nobler  faculties — lives  to  il- 
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lustrate  the  ripened  glories  of  his  manhood  and  the  serenity  of 
an  honorable  old  age — lives  with  no  bitter  memories  to  dis- 
turb his  peace,  and  where  no  shadows  fall  to 


« 


Defile  the  crystal  pureness  of  his  fame." 


V. 

MRS.   LUCRETIA   MOTT. 

THE  venerable  woman,  whose  pure  life  and  noble  services 
form  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch,  has  for  half  a 
century  been  an  eminent  member  and  minister  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  She  was  born  in  Nantucket,  January  3,  I793> 
and  consequently  entered  on  her  eighty-first  year  in  January 
last.  The  family  name  was  Coffin,  and  her  parents  were  both 
natives  of  the  island.  When  Lucretia  was  eleven  years  old, 
the  family  removed  to  Boston,  where  she  attended  school  for 
two  years.  She  was  then  sent  to  a  Friends'  boarding-school 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  she  remained  three  years, 
and  was  employed  for  some  time  as  an  assistant  teacher.  In 
the  course  of  instruction  received  at  that  school  she  was  taught 
to  abstain  from  all  the  products  of  slave  labor ;  and  this  sensp 
of  duty,  early  impressed  on  her  susceptible  mind,  became  a 
deep  religious  conviction. 

In  1809  the  family  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  two 
years  after,  Lucretia  Coffin  married  James  Mott,  and  her 
husband  became  a  partner  in  her  father's  business.  The 
death  of  her  father  occurred  soon  after,  and  a  period  of  un- 
usual commercial  depression  succeeded  the  war  of  1812.  For 
some  time  she  assisted  her  husband  in  his  business.  In  18 17 
she  was  employed  as  a  teacher  of  a  large  school.     At  the  age 
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of  twenty-five  she  commenced  her  labors  as  a  religious  teacher 
among  the  peaceful  followers  of  William  Penn.  But  she  con- 
tinued to  look  after  the  affairs  of  her  household,  and  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  six  children.  Subsequently,  as 
a  true  apostle  of  Emancipation,  she  traveled  through  New 
England  and  several  other  States,  preaching  against  the 
iniquity  of  slavery,  and  warning  the  people  of  the  manifold 
evils  she  conceived  to  be  inseparable  from  the  institution. 
Her  manner  of  treating  the  subject  was  direct  and  forcible, 
and  the  simple  eloquence  of  the  minister  of  Love  and  Peace 
touched  the  hearts  of  her  hearers,  and  carried  conviction  to 
many  minds. 

In  1827  a  division  occurred  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
Lucretia  Mott,  true  to  the  instincts  of  her  nature,  went  with 
the  Hicksite  or  liberal  party.  She  fellowshiped  the  new  ideas 
and  practical  reforms,  rather  than  any  standard  of  conventional 
propriety  and  popular  orthodoxy.  She  took  an  active  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1833.  Animated  by  her  devotion  to  a  great  principle,  and 
strong  in  the  love  of  duty  and  of  peace,  she  did  not  quail 
before  the  mob  that  burned  Pennsylvania  Hall,  where  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  held  its  sessions  ;  nor  did  she  heed  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  the  Abolitionists  ;  but  continued  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  the  African  race,  to  speak  in  their  churches, 
to  contribute  her  efforts  to  advance  their  public  charities,  and 
to  stand  everywhere  between  the  outcast  race  and  the  gigantic 
wrong  that  remorselessly  crushed  a  patient  people  to  the 
dust. 

In  1840  she  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  in  London.  But  the  assembled  enemies  of  negro 
slavery  had  not  then  learned  that  the  rights  of  women  should 
be  respected.  And  so  this  already  venerable  Evangelist  was 
denied  a  seat  as  a  delegate  in  the  World's  Convention.  Some 
old  custom  or  tradition — founded,  it  may  be,  on  the  opinion 
of  a  self-emasculated  pupil  of  Gamaliel — governed  the  con- 
vention, and  so  woman  could  not  be  heard.     In  private  Mrs. 
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Mott  was  treated  with  respectful  consideration  by  distinguished 
people  ;  but  she  could  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  part  in 
the  convocation.  When  men — and  professed  reformers,  too 
— make  such  fools  of  themselves,  we  may  well  congratulate 
the  purest  and  noblest  of  the  Apostles  of  Liberty  sent  to  that 
convention — that  she  was  a  woman. 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention 
assembled  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Lucretia  Mott  was  an  in- 
fluential spirit  in  that  assembly ;  and  she  continued  on  every 
proper  occasion  to  defend,  in  her  own  modest  way,  but  with 
irresistible  force,  the  natural  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  the 
just  rights  of  women  under  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
country.  But  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  Woman,  and  her  inter- 
est in  every  practical  reform,  never  diverted  her  attention 
from  the  long-suffering  people  who  had  enlisted  her  earliest 
and  deepest  sympathies.  She  has  lived  to  receive  the  answer 
to  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  whole  life,  in  the  destruction  of 
slavery.  A  down-trodden  race  has  been  uplifted  in  her  pres- 
ence and  crowned  with  freedom  and  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
It  is  the  great  event  of  the  century,  and  will  be  so  regarded 
by  the  future  historian.  Its  influence  is  not  limited  to  this 
continent.  Every  important  achievement  in  the  interest  of 
popular  liberty  and  a  better  civilization,  casts  its  shadow  over 
the  whole  earth.  Electric  fires  kindle  in  human  hearts,  and  like 
lightning  run  through  the  nerves  of  nations.  And  thus  the 
work  of  emancipation  must  go  on,  until 

**  The  banner  of  divine  equality, 
High  in  the  heavens  unfurled, 
Shall  wave  above  a  liberated  world  t " 

In  answer  to  our  request  that  she  would  give  us  some  brief 
expression  of  the  thought  now  uppermost  in  her  mind,  the 
venerable  Friend,  whose  career  we  have  thus  briefly  sketch 
was  kind  enough  to  send  us  the  following,  traced  in  her 
clear  chirography : 
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"  In  seeking  the  right  way,  ever  take  Truth  for  authority — ^not  au- 
thority for  truth." 

"  When  the  legal,  political,  and  social  disabilities  of  Woman  shall 
be  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  true  marriage  relation,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  husband  and  the  wife  will  be  equal,  their  depend- 
ence mutual,  and  their  obligations  reciprocal." 


For  Justice  and  Humanity — and  for  whatever  promised  to 
inspire  the  human  heart  and  mind  with  purer  impulses  and 
nobler  aims — Lucretia  Mott  has  labored  faithfully  from  her 
youth.  No  one  ever  listened  to  her  vindication  of  any 
righteous  cause,  who  did  not  learn  at  once  to  revere  her  char- 
acter and  to  respect  her  convictions.  And  no  evil-doer, 
with  a  spark  of  his  original  manhood  remaining,  ever  felt  the 
gentle  severity  of  her  chastisement,  who  was  not  ready  to  kiss 
the  hand  that  smote  him.  Her  day  of  earnest  work  draws 
to  a  peaceful  close.  A  flood  of  mellow  light  bathes  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  and  the  sun  goes  down  on  a  well-spent  life. 
Society  is  better  because  she  has  lived  ;  and  of  such  an  one 
the  world  can  only  cherish  grateful  memories. 

Women  of  America !  you  whose  brains  are  distracted  by 
fiction  and  fashion  ;  who  recline  on  gilded  divans  through  all 
the  morning  hours  ;  in  the  afternoon  go  out  to  air  your  gay 
wardrobes  in  the  Parks  and  on  the  Boulevards ;  and  in  the 
evening  appear  in  crowded  assembly  rooms*  in  **  full  dress" 
(which  means  a  covering  of  half  the  person  and  the  floor)  to 
furnish  suggestive  texts  for  the  vulgar  commentaries  of  well- 
dressed  knaves  and  fools — let  me  assure  you,  here  is  a  true 
woman's  example  worthy  of  your  profound  respect  and  care- 
ful imitation.  O,  butterflies  and  humming-birds !  gilded 
ephemera  !  that  spread  iridescent  wings  and  flutter  in  the  gas- 
light, and  all  night  long  sip  the  honey-dews  of  fashionable 
foolery ;  your  chief  graces  consist  in  willowy  figures,  curved 
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lines,  and  the  "poetry  of  motion" — all  seen  through  the 
flimsy  veil  of  the  latest  Paris  styles.  Festus  suggests  that 
such  tantalizing  scenes  and  shapes 

**  Bring  up  the  devil  and  the  ten  commandments." 

Is  it  for  this  purpose  that  the  fair  daughters  of  America  make 
exhibition  of  themselves  ?  Are  your  most  essential  qualities 
within  or  without  ?  Of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  life,  or 
must  we  be  satisfied  with  the  exhalation  of  rare  perfumes  and 
jeweled  shrines  of  soulless  alabaster  ?  Where  is  the  offering  of 
the  pure  heart  and  the  willing  hand  in  the  service  of  mankind  ? 
Give  us  the  aroma  of  unselfish  and  loving  deeds,  that  are  as  in- 
cense from  altars  where  God  is  worshiped  ?  O,  ye  who  are  in 
pursuit  of  **  a  conquest,"  and  ready  to  die  for  want  of  a  new 
sensation  !  why  not  achieve  something  for  Humanity,  and  in- 
dulge, for  once,  in  the  luxury  of  a  sensation  that  will  give  you 
fellowship  with  Heaven  ? 


THE    POETS    AND    THE    SPIRITS, 

THE  spiritual  idea  is  not  only  fundamental  in  the  prin- 
cipal religious  systems  of  the  world,  but  it  finds  a 
place  in  all  our  best  literature.  The  great  poets  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  recognized,  not  merely  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  spiritual  philosophy,  but  also  various  phenome- 
nal illustrations  of  the  subject.  If  the  critics  had  the  power 
to  take  all  the  spiritual  elements  out  of  Homer,  Hcsiod,  Vir- 
gil, Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton  and  Coleridge,  they  would  rob 
those  authors  of  their  earthly  immortality.     Indeed,  there  is 

scarcely  a  poet  of  any  eminence  who  has  not  fairly  sanctioned 
Vol.  I.— i8 
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the  legitimate  claims  of  Spiritualism  ;  and  yet  the  world  does 
not  appear  to  recognize  this  most  significant  fact.  In  this 
connection  we  have  only  space  for  three  or  four  illustrations 
from  modern  authors. 

Campbell  employs  the  spiritual  element  in  his  poems,  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  interview  between  the  Seer 
and  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Camerons.  The  latter  is  on  his 
way  to  join  the  standard  of  Charles  Stuart  when  he  is  met  by 
the  Seer  who  predicts  his  overthrow.  Lochiel  denounces  him 
as  a  vile  wizard,  and  the  Seer,  insisting  that  he  can  not  hide 
the  terrible  vision,  says  : 

"  For  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  can  not  cover  what  God  would  reveal : 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 

The  Seer  proceeds  to  give  a  graphic  description  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  field  and  the  conflict  are  before  him  ;  and  as  the 
Pretender  and  his  legions  fly  in  vision  from  the  bloody  scenes 
of  Culloden,  the  prophet  invokes  the  "wild  tempests" — as 
though  the  elements  themselves  were  governed  by  spiritual 
powers — to  rise  and  *'  cover  his  flight." 

Philip  James  Bailey  includes  numerous  Spirits  and  Angels  in 
the  dramatis  persona  of  his  remarkable  poem.  Festus  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  celestial  visitors  appear : 

"  IJght  as  a  leaf  they  step,  or  arrowy 
Floating  of  breeze  upon  a  waveless  pool ; 
Sudden  and  soft,  too,  like  a  waft  of  light, 
The  beautiful  immortals  come  to  me." 

Festus  is  interrogated  respecting  the  general  subjects  of 
which  the  Angels  discourse,  and  he  thus  proceeds  to  answer 
the  fair  questioner. 
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"  Some  say  most 
About  the  future,  others  of  the  gone, 
The  dim  traditions  of  Eternity, 
Or  Time's  first  golden  moments.     One  there  was 
From  whose  sweet  lips  elapsed  as  from  a  well, 
Continuously,  truths  which  made  my  soul 
As  they  sank  into  it,  fertile  with  rich  thoughts — 
Spake  to  me  oft  of  Heaven,  and  our  talk 
Was  of  Divine  things  alway — angels,  Heaven, 
Salvation,  immortality,  and  God  ; 
The  different  states  of  Spirits  and  the  kinds 
Of  being  in  all  orbs,  or  physical, 
Or  intellectual.     I  never  tired 
Preferring  questions,  but  at  each  response 
My  soul  drew  back,  sea-like,  into  its  depths 
To  urge  another  charge  on  him.     This  Spirit 
Came  to  me  daily  for  a  iong^  long  time, 
Whene'er  I  prayed  his  presence.     Many  a  world 
He  knew  right  well  which  man's  eye  never  yet 
Hath  marked,  nor  ever  may  mark  while  on  earth ; 
Yet  grew  his  knowledge  every  time  he  came. 
His  thoughts  all  great  and  solemn  and  serene. 
Like  the  immensest  features  of  an  orb. 
Whose  eyes  are  blue  seas,  and  whose  clear  broad  brow, 
Some  cultured  continent,  came  ever  round 
From  truth  to  truth—day  bringing  as  they  came. 
He  was  to  me  an  all-explaining  Spirit, 
Teaching  divine  things  by  analogy 
With  mortal  and  material." 


Longfellow  has  breathed  the  spiritual  conception  into  the 
rhythmical  form  of  his  verse  in  the  following  significant  lines : 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 
Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  open  doors 

The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide. 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 
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We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair ; 

Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 
Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 

A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited  ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts, 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 

The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

The  authors  of  commanding  reputation — who  have  made 
contributions  to  our  literature  that  give  promise  of  an  imper- 
ishable vitality — have  never  derided  the  just  claims  of  Spirit- 
ualism. If  they  have  not  been  prepared,  to  accept  it  with 
unspeakable  joy,  they  have,  at  least,  been  disposed  to  treat 
the  whole  subject  with  profound  respect.  Irving,  in  his  Mid- 
night Musings,  is  inclined  to  credit  the  idea  that  spiritual 
beings 

** walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

The  following  brief  extract  is  a  significant  expression  of  his 
views  of  the  general  subject : 

"Is  then  this  space  between  us  and  Deity  filled  up  with  innumerable 
orders  of  spiritual  beings,  forming  the  same  gradations  between  the 
human  soul  and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing  from  hu- 
manity down  to  the  meanest  insect  ?  It  is  a  sublime  and  beautiful 
doctrine  inculcated  by  the  fathers,  that  there  are  guardian  Angels 
appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and  nations,  to  take  care  of  good 
men,  and  to  guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  Even 
the  doctrine  of  departed  Spirits  returning  to  visit  the  scenes  and 
beings  which  were  dear  to  them  during  the  bod/s  existence,  though 
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it  has  been  debased  by  the  absurd  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in 
itself  is  awfully  solemn  and  sublime." 

This  testimony  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
can authors  should  humble  the  pride  and  rebuke  the  ignorant 
self-conceit  of  that  numerous  class  of  inferior  writers  who 
arrogantly  denounce  the  very  idea  as  a  wicked  imposture,  and 
its  realization  as  utterly  impossible.  This  difference  in  the 
judgment  of  men  is  heaven-wide,  but  it  is  scarcely  wider  than 
the  abyss  that  separates  the  judges  and  the  spheres  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  life. 


SUBSTANTIAL  STUFF  IN  DREAMS. 

IN  our  sleeping  existence  the  mind  wanders  where  it  will, 
and  finds  no  obstacles  in  solid  bodies  and  immeasurable 
spaces.  No  one  may  conjecture  what  the  dream-life  of  the 
itinerating  soul  may  discover,  while  it  stands  sentry  along  the 
dim  confines  of  the  invisible  life.  Like  sunlight,  flashing 
over  the  mountains  and  through  the  darkness  of  the  waning 
night,  come  the  revelations  from  Shadow  Land.  The  Fort 
Wayne  Sentinel  tells  the  following  story  of  a  young  man  at 
the  West  who  has  been  dreaming  to  some  purpose  : 

"A  clerk  in  Omaha  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  had  been  rob- 
bed of  $5,000  belonging  to  his  employer  while  returning  from  a 
collecting  trip.  Then  the  father  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
sitting  at  a  table  of  a  hotel  in  Omaha,  and  overheard  two  young  men 
talking  over  the  particulars  of  a  robbery  in  which  they  had  been 
concerned,  at  the  same  time  counting  the  proceeds  with  much  exulta- 
tion. Learning  (as  he  dreamed)  the  number  of  their  room,  he  (still 
dreaming)  consulted  the  register  and  fixed  their  names  in  his  memory. 
He  wrote  to  his  son  (having  waked  up)  to  consult  the  register  of  the 
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Omaha  Hotel,  and  to  see  if  he  found  there  the  names  of  John  R 
Nelson  and  James  Frank  inscribed  on  its  pages  under  the  date  of 
November.  Finding  the  said  names  registered  there,  the  son  caused 
the  arrest  of  the  said  men,  when  they  confessed  the  theft;  $4,812 
of  the  money  was  recovered,  and  the  offenders  are  now  in  the  peni- 
tentiary." 

Now,  how  do  the  positive  philosophers  dispose  of  such 
dreams  ?  Do  they  believe  that  '*  The  souls  of  men  are  wan- 
derers while  they  sleep,"  and  capable  of  making  such  dis- 
coveries ?  If  there  is  nothing  in  mind  but  the  corporeal 
instruments,  the  play  of  subtile  elements  over  a  delicate  or- 
ganic structure,  and  the  dim  phosphorescence  of  the  brain, 
by  what  means  did  the  dreamer  hear  those  young  men  con- 
verse in  their  private  room  in  a  distant  hotel  ?  When  the  ear 
was  closed  in  sleep,  and  the  auditory  nerve  dull  and  insensi- 
ble, how  did  the  far-away  sleeper  hear  the  confession  of  their 
crime  ?  And  by  what  vision  did  he  unerringly  read  the 
names  of  the  criminals  on  the  hotel  register  ?  Positive  phi- 
losophers, answer  !  and  stop  throwing  the  dust  of  your  empty 
speculations  in  the  open  eyes  of  the  world.  Let  those  scien- 
tific people  respond — those  who  insist  that  man  is  neither 
more  nor  better  than  a  polished  galvanic  machine,  mounted 
on  stilts  and  endowed  with  automatic  powers  of  speech  and 
locomotion.  Make  an  effort,  gentlemen,  to  overcome  the 
reticence  of  your  native  modesty  and  tell  us,  what  invisible 
presence  was  it  that — in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night — thus 
acted  as  an  invisible  detective  in  the  secret  chamber  of  the 
robbery  ? 

We  have  no  disposition  to  occupy  all  the  time,  even  in  a 
free  meeting.  Whether  it  be  the  province  of  Science  or  Reli- 
gion to  answer  our  inquiries  is  not  yet  absolutely  determined. 
This  circumstance  warrants  the  largest  liberty.  So  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  positive  pTiilosophers,  the  archbishop  and 
our  medium,  we  wait  to  hear  from  the  Scientific  Sphinx,  the 
high  priest  of  Fohi,  or  any  other  man. 


DIGGING  FOR  THE  APOSTLES. 

A  RECENT  telegram  from  Rome  announces  that  the  Pope 
is  convinced  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Philip  and 
James  have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  Church  of  the 
Apostles,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  buried.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  this  discovery  should  have  been  made  at 
this  late  date.  During  the  period  of  a  thousand  years  Rome 
has  witnessed  many  changes.  It  has  been  the  theater  of  re- 
peated revolutions ;  armed  hosts  have  marched  over  every 
foot  of  the  ground  ;  and  armies  of  curiosity-seekers  have  pen- 
etrated to  the  inner  shrines  of  its  temples,  and  explored  its 
caves  and  crypts.  But  the  Pope  is  satisfied  that  the. veritable 
Apostles  have  been  resurrected — by  the  free  use  of  picks  and 
spades  ;  the  church  is  pleased  with  this  addition  to  its  sacred 
relics,  and  we  are  content  that  it  should  monopolize  its  treas- 
ures. We  give  place  to  the  following  brief  account  of  the 
martyrdom  and  burial  of  the  exhumed  apostles,  which  is  pre- 
sumed— by  those  who  are  more  credulous  than  logical — to 
confirm  the  Pope's  view. 

St  Philip  suffered  martyrdom  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia,  where  he 
was  crucified  and  stoned  for  the  faith.  His  body  was  buried  there, 
but  afterwards  translated  to  Rome.  St.  James  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  was  thrown  down  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Temple,  stoned,  and  struck  on  the  head  with  a  fuller's  club.  He 
was  biuied  near  the  Temple,  but  his  body  was  afterwards  translated 
to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome. 

His  Holiness  is  for  going  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
Like  other  materialists  he  believes  in  digging  to  find  every 
good  thing — not  even  excepting  the  Apostles.  It  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  look  up  to  discover  their  presence.  Indeed, 
if  they  should  visibly  enter  the  Vatican  he  would  probably  go 
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at  them  armed  with  a  crucifix  ;  or,  otherwise  attempt  to  exor- 
cise the  spiritual  interlopers  by  the  free  use  of  the  holy  aqua. 
Doubtless  the  Apostles  know  that,  and  hence  prudently  keep 
away  ;  or,  possibly,  they  may  not  like  the  character  of  **  the 
Apostolic  Succession,"  and  so  do  not  choose  to  sanction  its 
claims  by  their  spiritual  presence  and  the  offices  of  a  heaven* 
ly  diplomacy. 


EDITORIAL  ETCHINGS. 

I. 

LEARNED  IGNORANCE. 

WE  occasionally  hear  of  some  physician  whose  diagnosis 
of  a  case  of  spirit  mediumship  resolves  it,  either  into 
subsultus  tendinum,  arising  from  physical  causes;  hysteria, 
from  obstructed  catamenia ;  delirium  tremens,  from  too  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  gin  and  brandy ;  the 
falling  sickness,  from  early  indiscretion ;  catalepsis,  from  the 
dominance  of  the  destructive  passions  ;  or  what  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  superficial  symptoms  of  the  case  and  the  caprice  of 
the  doctor.  And  is  il  not  surprising  that  such  men  are  still 
allowed  to  experiment  on  the  delicate  nervous  systems  of 
women  and  children  at  the  risk  of  doing  them  a  mortal  in- 
jury ? 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate  the  materialism  of  the 
age  than  this  disposition  to  ascribe  all  spiritual  phenomena  to 
a  diseased  action  of  the  bodily  organs.  Every  person  who 
has  been  visited  by  the  Angels,  or  otherwise  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  spiritual  influence,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
is  confidently  presumed  to  have  been  sick  at  the  time.  This  is 
the  favorite  hypothesis  of  many  doctors  whose  wisdom  is 
chiefly   conspicuous  on  their  diplomas.     To  what  unknown 
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depths  of  apostasy — Oh  !  to  what  gross  and  infidel  issues  is 
the  unbelieving  world  tending,  when  its  learned  men  (?)  in- 
clude the  shades  of  the  departed  and  the  physical  maladies  of 
the  living  in  the  same  category !  When  even  doctors  of 
divinity  have  no  power  to  distinguish  between  the  mystic 
spell  of  an  angelic  presence  and  a  fit  of  the  nightmare  ! 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us*' 

from  the  titled  ignorance  and  licensed  stupidity  that  can  not 
discriminate  between  a  vision  of  heaven  and  an  attack  of 
hysteria  !  This  idea  that  all  psychical  experiences  are  but  the 
offspring  of  disease,  presumes  that  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  his  accord  with  Nature,  are  best  realized  when 
man  is  most  insensible  to  all  impressions  from  super-terrestrial 
sources.  This  monstrous  assumption,  born  of  ignorance  and 
sensuality,  is  treated  professionally  by  those  medical  gentle- 
men who  labor  to  obscure  and  deaden  the  inward  senses,  and 
to  banish  the  soul's  immortal  companions  by  a  species  of 
medical  exorcism. 


II. 


THE  INWARD   VISION. 


IT  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  somnambule,  and,  in- 
deed, every  person  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  prevision 
or  a  power  of  clairvoyance,  is  qualified  to  perceive  and  com- 
prehend many  things  which  wholly  transcend  the  mind's 
capacity,  while  it  is  restricted  to  the  sphere  of  its  mundane 
relations.  This  truth  is  daily  illustrated  by  many  startling 
phenomena.  I  have  known  an  uneducated  youth  who  was 
totally  ignorant  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  yet  in  ten  minutes, 
even  by  the  aid  of  a  human  magnetizer,  he  became  a  sage — 
was  familiar  with  different  languages,  and  at  home  in  every 
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department  of  scientific  philosophy.  Fools  jeered  at  him, 
but  wise  men  wondered  at  his  wisdom.  Not  only  did  he  ex- 
hibit a  familiarity  with  the  profoundest  principles  of  Nature 
and  the  various  acquisitions  of  the  human  mind,  but  there 
was  no  apparent  limit  to  his  vision.  The  most  solid  sub- 
stances were  transparent  as  ether;  immeasurable  distances 
opposed  no  barrier  to  his  observations ;  the  forgotten  Past 
was  unveiled  before  him,  and  he  had  power  to  unlock  the 
mysterious  Future,  and  to  read  from  the  book  of  destiny  I 


III. 

HOW  THE  SOUL  IS  ECLIPSED. 

THE  great  realm  of  the  Spiritual  opens  around  and  with- 
in us  in  proportion  as  our  natures  are  refined  and 
exalted.  The  thoughts  which  startle  the  world  with  their 
vastness,  power  and  beauty,  are  not  born  of  corporeal  ele- 
ments. On  this  point  we  must  respect  the  actual  experience 
of  inspired  minds  rather  than  the  skepticism  of  those  who 
arc  incapable  of  any  similar  experience.  The  latter  class 
should  be  reminded  that  it  is  as  truly  the  privilege  of  the 
eagle  to  soar  as  it  is  the  province  of  meaner  things  to  crawl. 
The  dusty  speculations  of  material  philosophers  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature,  are  entitled  to  no  credence,  since  they  are 
obviously  as  destitute  of  truth  as  they  are  devoid  of  all  in- 
centives to  heavenly  aspiration  and  a  true  life.  If  such  men 
have  no  intercourse  with  superior  intelligences,  the  fact  shows 
clearly  enough  that  they  themselves  are  earthly  and  sensual ; 
but  it  does  nothing  to  prove  that  others  are  like  them,  much 
less  that  the  common  faith  of  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  illusion. 
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IV. 

THE  IMMORTAL  MORNING. 

THE  ancient  Day  was  glorious,  but  its  light  grew  dim 
when  the  early  apostles,  seers  and  philosophers  went 
to  their  rest.  Since  that  day  there  has  been  a  long,  long 
night ;  and  many  a  doubting  mortal  watched  his  brief  hour, 
and  thought  that  night  would  never  end.  And  when  the 
hour — ^the  sad,  short  hour — of  earthly  being  had  passed,  with 
no  light  but  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  silent  stars,  the 
watcher  went  to  his  repose  ;  and  another — lonely  and  deso- 
late— sat  in  his  place.  Thus  wore  the  great  night  away,  until 
souls  from  the  Invisible  World  came  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a 
new  Day.  We  live  in  the  beginning  of  a  New  Era.  Inter- 
course with  the  Spirit  World  is  becoming  general,  and  those 
who  have  as  yet  no  evidence  of  their  own  immortality  shall 
soon  have  the  witness  in  themselves.  New  lights  now  glim- 
mer in  the  spiritual  firmament,  and  the  Morning  Stars,  whose 
effulgence 

** made  the  old  time  glorious,*' 

reappear  in  the  upper  heavens,  while  the  mists  of  ignorance 
and  unbelief  break  and  pass  away,  to  obscure  the  world  no 
more ! 


V. 


SAVED  BY  WINE. 


SOME  time  ago,  while  the  writer  was  seated  in  a  printing- 
office  in  New  York,  attention  was  called  to  the  following 
passage  in  the  journal  of  the  late  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  for- 
merly Baptist  missionary  in  the  Burman  Empire  : 

Sunday t  July  iith, — No  wine  to  be  procured  in  this  place, 
on  which  account  we  are  unable  to  unite  with  the  other 
churches,  this  day,  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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We  believe  that  many  Christians  insist  that  there  is  a  sav- 
ing efficacy  in  this  ordinance.  If  it  be  so,  and  if  wine  be 
indispensable  to  its  observance,  as  is  distinctly  implied  by  Mr. 
Judson,  it  must  follow  that  the  poor  heathen  who  have  no 
wine  may  starve  to  death  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  finally 
go  to  hell  in  spite  of  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  However,  this  passage  was  written  several  years 
since,  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  this  last  requisite 
of  salvation  has  been  supplied  before  now.  Surely,  such 
heathen  destitution  can  not  long  exist  among  any  modern 
Christian  people. 


VI. 

"THE  devil's  sonata." 

A  SINGULAR  story  respecting  one  of  Tartini's  most 
celebrated  compositions  is  told  on  the  authority  of  M. 
do  Lande,  chapel-master  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth : — **  One 
night,  in  the  year  17 13,  he  dreamed  he  had  made  a  compact 
with  the  devil,  and  bound  himself  to  his  service.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  musical  abilities  of  his  new  associate,  he  gave 
him  his  violin,  and  desired  him,  as  the  first  proof  of  his  obe- 
dience, to  play  him  a  solo  ;  which,  to  his  great  surprise,  Satan 
executed  with  such  surpassing  sweetness,  and  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  that,  awaking  in  the  ecstasy  which  it  produced,  he 
sprang  out  of  bed,  and  instantly  seizing  his  instrument,  en- 
deavored to  recall  the  delicious,  fleeting  sounds.  Although 
not  attended  with  the  desired  success,  his  efforts  were  yet  so 
far  effectual  as  to  give  rise  to  the  composition  so  generally 
admired,  entitled  *The  Devil's  Sonata.'  Still  the  produc- 
tion was  in  his  own  estimation  so  inferior  to  that  which  he 
heard  in  his  sleep,  as  to  cause  him  to  declare  that,  could  he 
have  procured  subsistence  in  any  other  line,  he  should  have 
broken  his  violin  in  despair,  and  renounced  music  forever  !  " 
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VII. 

SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  OF  SLEEP. 

MAN  is  susceptible  of  no  condition  that  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  beauty  and  its  mystery  than  sleep. 
ITie  outward  senses  are  sealed  up,  and  our  connection  with 
the  external  world  is  severed.  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  dull 
and  insensible ;  our  earthly  plans  are  all  forgotten  ;  and  the 
objects  disclosed  so  vividly  in  our  dreams,  are  discerned 
through  an  inward  spiritual  medium.  Thus  sleep  is  a  tem- 
porary death.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  state  prevents 
our  becoming  wholly  absorbed  with  the  affairs  of  earth.  It 
disengages  the  mind,  in  a  degree  at  least,  from  the  scenes  of 
its  groveling  and  its  imprisonment  We  are  led  away  to  the 
very  confines  of  mortal  being,  that  we  may  stand  for  a  brief 
season  by  the  veiled  portals  of  the  invisible  Temple,  there  to 
question  the  radiant  beings  who  frequent  its  courts  and 
worship  at  its  shrine. 


VIII. 

SPRING    IS    here! 

A  PRIL  reminds  us  of  some  capricious  maid  who  waits 
/-\  impatiently  and  sighs  for  the  warm  embrace  of  an  ab- 
sentbut  expected  lover.  Her  heart  is  full  of  promises ;  the 
violets  blossom  in  her  eyes  ;  and  her  bosom  is  a  cage  of  sing- 
ing birds.  Like  waves  of  light  that  come  and  go  in  rapid  succes- 
sion— ^when  broken  but  fast  moving  clouds  float  between  us  and 
the  blue  heavens— her  inconstant  smiles  appear,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  alternate  frowns.  She  tries  the  temper  and  the 
complexion  of  the  fairer  creation — plays  rudely  with  their 
wealth  of  bright  curls  and  light  costumes.  But  we  welcome 
and  cherish  the  fair  visitor  from  the  South  Land,  fickle  as  sJ 
is.     She  is  bewitching  as  she  is  capricious ;  and  we  allow 
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to  laugh  and  weep  at  pleasure  and  without  a  cause,  like  a  fool- 
ish girl  in  whose  heart  the  half-awakened  loves  murmur  with 
changeful  and  uncertain  voices.  In  her  gentler  moods  she  is 
irresistibly  agreeable.  The  April  winds  are  tempered  by  her 
warm,  inspiring  breath ;  and  they  blow  softly,  like  aromatic 
airs,  out  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Summer  and  of  Song. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  inconstant  one,  she  is 
the  minister  of  Hope  and  the  angel  of  Life.  While  she  bends 
tearfully  above  the  graves  of  the  buried  germs,  her  gentlest 
breath  wakes  the  dead.  Come  near,  to-day,  O  breath  of  the 
Spring  !  with  the  inspiration  that  warms  the  heart.  -Breathe 
on  the  cold  forms  of  Nature,  and  fan  to  life  the  ashes  of  our 
buried  hopes. 

**  Blow,  from  a  trumpet  of  balm  in  thy  mouth. 
Blow  us  more  sunshine  than  shadows^ 
Blow  butterflies  out  of  the  South, 
Blow  bobolinks  into  the  meadows, 

Blow  off  the  rain 
From  faces  beclouded  with  pain. 

**  Soft  wind,  thou  art  laden  with  showers^ 
Go  blow  the  fresh  buds  into  bloom, 
And  fan  into  flame  the  bright  flowers ; 
Blow  the  bee  out  of  his  golden  comb. 

And  blow  away 
The  cloud  that  darkens  my  heart  to-day." 


THEODORE'S  TILT  ON  THE  JOURNAL. 

MR.  BRITTAN'S  Quarterly,  for  the  discussion  of  Spiritualism,  dis- 
covers to  our  eyes,  at  first  glance,  a  blunder  which  its  editor  has 
no  excuse  for  having  committed.  He  quotes  a  well-known  poem  begin- 
ning, 

"  I  am  old  and  blind," 

and  credits  it  to  John  Milton,  whereas  it  was  simply  written  of  Milton 
and  his  blindness,  and  its  author  was  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a  Quakeress. 
The  same  mistake  has  been  made  so  many  times,  and  corrected  in  such 
conspicuous  ways,  that  we  marvel  how  anybody  should  stumble  into  the 
same  pit  again.    But  Byron  taught  the  world  to  entertain  no  great  opin- 
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ion  of  quarterly  reviewers.    Our  spiritualistic  friends,  in  both  worlds,  seem 
to  kave  an  innate  pcrvcrseness  in  literature. — Golden  Age, 

We  are  not  indebted  to  our  Reviewer  for  information  of  the  fact, 
that  wc  were  inadvertently  led  astray  by  the  representations  of  the 
presi^  in  respect  to  the  authorship  of  the  poem  in  question.  We  had 
learned  that  long  before  the  above  paragraph  was  brought  to  our 
notice.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  this  criticism  leads  us  to  question  the 
divinity  of  its  origin,  and  seems  to  justify  such  means  of  exorcism  as 
are  at  our  command.  Our  critic  is  inexorable  in  his  judgment — as- 
suming that  we  have  committed  a  blunder  that  admits  of  no  excuse. 
It  may  be  so  in  his  estimation  ;  but  his  decision  is,  nevertheless,  very 
damaging  to  our  poetic  conception  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Age.  But  we  beg  to  remind  our  critic  that  our  mistake  is 
not  of  so  vital  a  character  as  the  incorrigible  blunders  of  a  certain 
erratic  genius  who  has  of  late  achieved  more  than  ordinary  distinc- 
tion as  a  biographer,  and,  politically,  as  one  of  the  exponents  and 
defenders  of  the  last,  mournful  shift  of  "  the  lost  cause." 

A  man  of  less  genius  than  Mr.  Tilton  might  easily  write  a  small  vol- 
ume on  his  mistakes ;  but  it  would  be  a  thankless  task,  and  very  few 
would  care  to  buy  the  book.  Hitherto  our  charity  has  restrained 
any  allusion  to  the  eccentricities  of  our  cotemporary  ;  but  we  may 
now  gently  admonish  him  to  take  in  his  glass  windows,  preparatory 
to  the  further  use  of  his  small  sling  and  the  little  stones  he  is  able  to 
throw  in  this  direction.  The  master  spirit  of  the  Golden  Age  is  of 
course  just  the  man  to  correct  the  **  innate  perverseness  "  of  "  our 
spiritualistic  friends  in  both  worlds."  His  serene  confidence  in  his 
own  individual  capacity  is  apparently  commensurate  with  the  great 
work  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  at  liberty  to  count  on  our  feeble 
support  of  his  magnificent  moral  enterprise. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  Byron's  opinion  of  weekly  re- 
viewers ;  but  it  is  especially  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  only  thing 
— ^worthy  of  notice — that  "  Brit  tan's  Quarterly,  for  the  discussion  of 
Spiritualism,  discovers  to  the  eyes  "  of  one  of  them  is — a  H 
Manifestly  among  the  good  things  the  Golden  Age  natu 
to  us  is  the  era  of  honest  criticism  !     Let  us  return  thank 


A 


SCIENCE    ON    STILTS. 

T  length  we  are  in  possession  of  the  "Outlines"  of  the 
grand  system  of  **  Universology,"  by  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews, 
in  a  royal  octavo  of  nearly  800  pages.  This  is,  however,  but  the 
introduction  to  the  new  science  of  Universal  Being,  which  the 
author  professes  to  have  evolved.  The  light  of  this  scientific 
discovery  may  be  very  clear  to  the  author's  mind,  but  it  will 
scarcely  be  comprehended  by  any  one  else.  Universology  is 
mounted  on  such  superlative  stilts,  that  we  apprehend  the  normal 
understanding  may  never  reach  it  in  this  world.  Never  before  did 
science  appear  in  such  a  questionable  shape  ;  never  did  it  use  such 
a  preposterous  dialect,  nor  drape  itself  in  a  foreign  wardrobe  of  more 
than  kaleidoscopic  combinations.  Philosophy  is  on  the  rampage, 
and  the  termonology  of  this  book  is  sufficient  to  terrify  all  ordinary 
readers.  The  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Pantarch 
must  be  perilous  ;  and  we  do  not  propose  to  jeopardize  our  equili- 
brium by  diving  into  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  author's  philosophi- 
cal vagaries.  Are  not  the  accumulated  woes  of  humanity  sufficient 
already  ?  Must  we  yet  have  all  the  evils  of  Universology  heaped 
upon  us,  that  the  horn  of  Stephen  may  be  exalted  ?  In  fine,  are  we  to 
be  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  a  scorbutic  Socialism,  and  have  our 
mother  tongue  thus  grossly  perverted,  that  Reason  may  be  swamped 
and  Science  go  on  a  bender  ? 

But  seriously.  If  much  learning  and  intense  thought  have  made 
the  author  mad,  his  delirium  has  not  interrupted  a  certain  method  of 
manifestation  peculiar  to  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  egotism 
that  overshadows  his  best  ideas ;  that  displays  itself  in  a  question- 
able liberty  of  speech,  and  manifests  supreme  contempt  for  ordinary 
habits  of  thought  and  accepted  forms  of  expression — the  careful 
reader  will  yet  recognize  the  presence  of  a  subtile  mind,  and  faculties 
sharpened  and  rendered  incisive  by  close  analysis  and  earnest  con- 
troversy. In  his  scientific  explorations,  however,  the  author  goes  to 
sea  with  more  breadth  of  sail  than  weight  of  ballast.  Those  who 
are  so  buoyant  as  to  float  on  the  surface,  and  such  as  have  line 
enough  to  touch  bottom,  may  venture  to  go  along,  if  they  will.  If 
the  fog  that  envelops  the  subject  ever  clears  away,  they  may  possi- 
bly find  an  anchorage  somewhere  within  the  "Basic  Outlines"  of  the 
author's  conception. 
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REV.     JOHN     PIERPONT. 

BY  REV.    SUMNER  ELLIS. 

HOW  little  we  know  or  think  of  many  who  are  among 
our  benefactors  !  History  does  not  always  seem  just, 
nor  fame  impartial ;  and  certainly  every  worthy  and  generous 
heart  delights,  however  late,  to  learn  the  story  of  its  tmknown 
or  forgotten  friend,  and  to  pay  its  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
meed  of  praise. 

Gladly  do  I  turn  aside  from  my  accustomed  duties  to 
sketch  for  the  readers  of  this  JOURNAL  a  brief  record  of  the 
life  and  spirit  of  Rev.  John  Picrpont, — as  of  one  with  whom, 
I  doubt  not,  they  will  be  pleased  to  renew  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, or  to  form  a  new.  I  am  to  speak  of  a  man  to  whom 
every  American,  at  least,  owes  a  debt,  and  who  should  not 
be  lost  from  our  circle  of  remembered  and  cherished  bene- 
factors. He  was  a  remarkable  man  in  very  many  respects  ; 
was  **his  own  parallel,"  and  has  had  no  other;  and  his  life- 
story  is  a  sort  of  romance  of  history.  Real  life  never  runs  in 
old  ruts.  He  was  many-sided,  blending  traits  not  often 
jomed  ;  in  dead  earnest  about  whatever  he  set  his  hand  to ; 
Vol.  I. — 19. 
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every  motion  of  his  mind  was  terse,  and  every  sinew  of  his 
body  tort,  and  the  complex  machinery  of  his  nature  lost  none 
of  its  firm  adjustment  to  the  last ;  he  was  sunny  as  a  child, 
and  warbled  poetry  like  a  bird  ;  stern  and  unyielding  as  a 
Puritan,  and,  like  a  Puritan,  never  halting  between  two 
opinions  ;  merry  as  a  jester,  grave  and  devout  as  an  apostle  ; 
a  great  lover,  and  a  good  hater ;  exquisite  in  taste,  careful  as 
an  artist  of  the  minutest  details,  cutting  seals  to  perfection 
with  his  penknife,  almost  finical  in  a  multitude  of  matters, 
and  yet  forceful  as  a  good  general  or  great  ruler,  and  capable 
of  overlooking  all  the  ground  at  once  ;  he  had  the  grace  of 
the  willow  and  the  vigor  of  the  oak  ;  in  short,  he  was  the 
harmony  of  many  extremes,  and  justified,  more  than  would 
any  other  American  who  has  lived,  the  alliterative  tribute 
which  has  just  been  cut  in  marble  for  his  monument  at  Mount 
Auburn  : — '*  Poet,  patriot,  preacher,  philosopher,  philanthro- 
pist.** Such  a  weight  of  various  encomium  would  seem  to 
be  enough  to  disturb  the  repose  of  ordinary  dust.  But  tliey 
who  have  dictated  the  inscription  know  whereof  they  affirm. 
They  are  of  sound  mind  and  sterling  character,  and  not  given 
to  idle  or  extravagant  utterances  ;  whilst  an  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Pierpont,  extending  over  a  full  half-century,  and  to 
all  possible  relations, — private  and  public,  sacred  and  secular, 
placid  and  stormy, — entitles  their  solemn  verdict  to  high 
respect. 

John  Pierpont  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  1785,  having  an  honorable  ancestry  whose 
blood  had  not  turned  to  water.  His  great-grandfather.  Rev. 
James  Pierpont,  **  was  the  second  minister  of  New  Haven, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College."  His  mother  was  a 
vigorous,  sweet-spirited  and  pious  woman  ;  and  to  her  he 
often  referred  in  his  manhood  and  old  age,  fully  recognizing 
the  heavy  debt  he  was  under  to  her  maternal  love  and  in- 
fluence. The  muse  came  to  the  aid  of  his  filial  expressions, 
and  the  beauty  and  feeling  of  the  following  lines  no  reader 
can  miss : — 
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"  She  led  me  first  to  God  ; 
Her  words  and  prayers  were  my  young  spirit's  dew. 
For,  when  she  used  .to  leave 
The  fireside,  every  eve, 
I  knew  it  was  for  prayer  that  she  withdrew." 

With  honor  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1803.  Soon  after, 
caught  by  the  spirit,  partly  prudential  and  partly  adventurous, 
that  actuated  many  young  men  of  his  time  just  out  of  col- 
lege, he  went  *'  down  South  *'  to  seek  employment  as  a  teach- 
er. He  became  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Col.  Wm. 
AHston,  of  South  Carolina,  and  made,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
some  money  and  more  experience  to  serve  him.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  North  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  *'  A  born  lawyer,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  knew  him  longest  and  best,  still  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  profession.  Days  and  due-bills  came,  but 
there  was  dearth  of  clients.  He  dabbled  in  poetry,  but  made 
few  pleas  in  court.  He  read  Blackstone  some,  but  Campbell, 
Akenside,  and  Scott  more.  If  he  could  not,  for  the  lack  of 
opportunity,  untwist  the  tangles  of  the  law,  he  had  all  the 
more  time  to  weave  the  tissues  of  fancy.  In  obscurity  and 
under  defeat,  he  was  moulting  wings  for  other  flights. 

Thinking  at  length  that  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue 
— a  thought  which  young  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  young 
men  generally  who  would  make  for  themselves  a  place,  should 
never  entertain — he  removed  to  Boston  and  opened  an  office 
at  103  Court  street.  But  the  second  chapter  of  his  experience 
was  like  the  first ;  and,  soon  settling  it  in  his  own  mind  that 
his  dream  of  a  metropolitan  fame  **  was  all  a  dream,"  he  read- 
ily yielded  to  an  opening  and  went  into  trade.  He  turned 
from  Vattel  and  **  digests"  to  dry  goods.  But  the  finances 
and  markets  were  in  a  bad  way  all  over  the  country,  for  it 
was  just  after  the  war  of  18 12.  His  firm  weathered  the 
rough  sea  of  Boston  commerce  for  a  time,  and  then  removed 
to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  hoping  for  greater  safety  and  better 
success.     But  this  only  proved  to  be  going  from  bad  to  w  orse, 
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and  after  a  hard  struggle  and  an  extension  of  their  venture  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  a  vent  for  surplus  goods  on 
hand,  the  firm  failed  outright  and  wound  up  its  disastrous  ca- 
reer. And  we  can  but  whisper  in  our  own  heart,  at  a  low 
breath.  Amen — so  mote  it  be, — since  at  least  an  editor  and 
author  of  some  fame,  whose  name  I  must  withhold,  and  the 
John  Pierpont  of  history,  whom  we  could  not  spare,  came  of 
it.  It  was  a  fall  up-hill.  It  was  a  victorious  defeat,  a  blessed 
disaster,  a  loss  that  was  gain.  Horace  said  that  poverty 
drove  him  to  poetry,  and  poetry  introduced  him  to  Varus, 
Virgil,  and  Maecenas  ;  Diogenes  of  an  exile  became  a  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  John  Bunyan  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  fame, 
was  born  to  authorship  of  a  cruel  imprisonment  in  Old  Bed- 
ford jail.  In  these  and  all  like  cases,  where  misfortune  sets 
a  man  right  with  fortune  and  gives  him  more  fully  to  himself 
and  the  world,  our  pity  will  insist  on  telling  itself  out  in  the 
major  key.  As  it  was,  we  see  not  how  we  could  else  have 
had,  to  the  great  joy  and  pride  of  our  hearts,  the  true  John 
Pierpont,  with  his  *'  Airs  of  Palestine,**  his  **  American  First- 
Class  Book,'*  still  the  best  reader  published  in  the  land,  his 
dear  hymns  so  familiar  in  our  Sunday  worship,  his  long  and 
heroic  battle  for  the  freedom  of  Hollis-street  pulpit  and  all 
others,  and  the  ''thirty  years'  war"  of  a  fiery  and  bold 
prophet  upon  the  national  sins  of  slavery  and  intemperance. 
The  result  reconciles  us  to  all  that  went  before  it.  The  sharp 
flames  were  only  to  prepare  the  ore  for  the  statue. 

Brought  up  in  the  Puritan  faith  of  New  England,  Mr.  Pier- 
pont was  drawn,  while  in  Boston,  to  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Brattle-street,  by  the  eloquence  of  Edward  Everett,  at  that 
time  its  pastor.  To  what  extent  his  open  and  earnest  mind 
had  been  biased  by  the  liberal  thought  of  the  city,  before  he 
took  this  step,  we  cannot  say.  In  Baltimore  he  became  fully 
confirmed  and  deeply  interested  in  his  new  views,  and  em- 
braced them  with  all  the  natural  ardor  and  conviction  of  his 
soul.  Theology  had  a  special  charm  for  him,  addressing,  as 
it  did,  at  once  his  inherited  reverence,  his  strong  love  of  mor- 
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al  laws  and  duties,  and  his  quick  poetic  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  infinitude  of  the  spiritual  realm.  In  fact,  the  better  side 
of  the  universe,  opening  more  and  more  to  his  admiring  gaze, 
lured  him  like  a  spell,  and  when  he  finally  failed  as  a  mer- 
chant, he  was  ripe  and  ready  for  the  ministry.  In  181 8, 
then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  entered  Harvard  Divinity 
School;  and  was  ordained  the  following  year,  as  succes- 
sor to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Holley,  of  the  Hollis-street  church 
in  Boston. 

We  may  say,  he  had  now  struck  upon  the  grooves  of  his 
destiny.  He  had  found  his  appointed  place,  which  is  one  of 
the  happiest  events  that  can  befall  an  earnest  soul.  To  a  man 
of  punk,  and  devoid  of  all  bias  and  native  characteristics, 
one  place  may  be  as  fit  as  another, — all  callings  may  be  alike  ; 
but  the  elect  must  make  their  election  sure,  or  there  is  no  rest 
and  no  peace  for  them.  Life  is  all  chains  and  fetters,  and 
galls  them,  till  they  find  their  right  mission  and  in  that  their 
emancipation.  Mr.  Pierpont  had  overtaken  his  flying  destiny 
in  Hollis-street  pulpit ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
found  in  it  a  sphere  worthy  of  his  gifts.  He  could  here 
breathe  his  tenderest  reverence  in  prayer,  indulge  his  heart 
in  sympathy  with  sorrow  and  need,  discuss  and  enforce  the 
high  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  interest  of  both 
private  and  public  life  ;  whilst  in  his  study  he  could  give  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits,  and  in  society  to  that  genial  good- 
fellowship  which  was  his  delight. 

With  a  dominant  moral  nature,  and  a  heart  of  broadest 
humanity,  he  was  naturally  drawn  into  the  reformatory  move- 
ments of  his  time.  Where  could  such  a  man  stand,  but  with 
Garrison,  Parker,  and  Phillips,  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle 
waged  against  the  minions  of  sin  ?  His  active  temperament 
and  firm  will,  and  courage  like  a  Spartan,  made  him  some- 
what of  a  soldier  by  birth  ;  and  when  we  add  to  these  the 
clearness  and  force  of  his  convictions  and  the  loyalty  of  his 
conscience,  we  have  the  man  for  moral  conflict, — one  who  will  , 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not, — one  who  will  hold  friendship,  ease, 
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house  and  home,  and  life  itself,  in  subordination  to  duty, — one 
who,  like  Luther  in  Germany,  Knox  in  Scotland,  and  Tyndall 
in  England,  will  be  the  hope  of  neglected  virtue  and  outraged 
justice.  We  quote  the  words  of  his  old  friend,  John  Neil,  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly: — **  Believing  that,  as  a  servant  of  God, 
he  had  no  right  to  preach  smooth  things  when  rough  things 
were  needed,  and  that  acknowledging  other  people's  trans- 
gressions would  not  satisfy  the  law,  he  came  out  boldly,  with 
helm  and  spear,  against  two  of  the  worst  forms  of  human 
slavery, — the  slavery  of  the  body  and  the  slavery  of  the  soul, 
the  slavery  of  the  wine-cup,  and  the  slavery  of  bondage  to  a 
master.'* 

And  he  drew  every  weapon  at  his  command  into  this  con- 
flict, like  one  who  meant  a  hard  fight  and  no  surrender.  He 
slept  with  his  armor  on  ;  he  was  alert  at  every  call  of  duty, 
near  and  far.  Like  Whittier,  he  invoked  the  martial  muse  ; 
and  his  songs  of  Freedom  and  Temperance  were  sung  from 
east  to  west,  and  on  a  thousand  platforms.  Their  ring  was 
f  decisive  as  the  tones  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
*  often  kindled  in  mass-meetings  of  the  hardy  and  earnest  re- 
formers, justified  the  old  saying,  that  *'  Who  makes  the  bal- 
lads and  lyrics  of  the  land,  is  master  of  the  people."  He  was 
the  poet  of  all  kinds  of  anniversaries,  because  he  was  ready 
at  the  shortest  notice,  as  if  he  was  beforehand  and  had  these 
effusions  finished  in  advance,  as  editors  write  up  the  death  of 
great  men  before  they  die,  and  only  have  to  run  to  the 
pigeon-hole  in  time  of  need  ;  and  because,  with  a  divining  in- 
stinct, he  knew  how  to  touch  the  key-note  of  the  occasion. 
How  he  mingled  poetry  and  point  to  serve,  three  or  four 
stanzas  from  as  many  platform-songs  will  suflfice  to  show  : — 

**  Thou  sparkling  l>o\vl  !  thou  sparkling  bowl  I 
Though  lips  of  banls  thy  brim  may  press, 

An<l  eves  of  beautv  o'er  thee  roll. 

Ami  song  ami  dance  thy  power  confess, 

I  will  ni>t  touch  thee  ;  for  there  clings 

A  scorpion  to  thy  side,  that  stings  I " 
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**  Should  God  in  wrath  ordain 
A  universal  dearth, 
What  need  He  do,  but  rain 

On  all  this  green,  glad  earth, 
From  cloudy  urns, 
The  curse  that  fills 
Our  vats  and  stills, 
That  blights  and  bums  ?  " 

**  Is  it  his  toil  that  wrings 

From  the  slave's  bosom  that  deep  sigh? 
Is  it  his  niggard  fare  that  brings 
The  tear  to  his  downcast  eye  ? 
Oh  no ;  by  toil  and  humble  fare 
Earth's  sons  their  health  and  vigor  gain  ; 
It  is  because  the  slave  must  wear 
His  chain.'* 

But  to  poetry  Mr.  Pierpont  added,  in  his  determined  and 
fearless  advocacy  of  human  rights  and  well-being,  conversa- 
tions at  every  corner  with  friend  and  foe,  serious  and  satirical 
stories  in  the  public  journals,  telling  selections  in  his  ''Ameri- 
can First-Class  Book"  and  "National  Reader,**  to  set  the 
young  right,  lectures,  speeches,  and  sermons  and  prayers 
almost  without  end.  But  in  that  day  of  bitter  hostility 
between  parties,  and  of  the  general  subordination  of  pulpits 
to  pews,  the  hero  we  are  considering  was  not  likely  to  have 
an  easy  time  of  it.  His  parish  was  wealthy  and  conservative. 
Some  of  his  most  influential  men  were  extensively  engaged  in 
the  liquor  interest,  as  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  ; 
whilst  others  had  large  Southern  patronage  at  their  stores,  and 
numbered  many  slave-owners  among  their  friends.  They 
found  their  pastor  troublesome.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  set 
in  the  criminal-box  on  Sundays,  when  they  sought  the  peace 
and  complacency  of  dignified  pews.  They  thought  him  pre- 
sumptuous to  disregard  thus  their  wealth  and  social  standing. 
Was  it  not  for  the  pulpit  to  defer  to  the  pews  from  which  it 
derived  its  bread?  Had  they  not  **  called  their  minister  to 
preach  the  gospel?"     What  right  had  he  to  "meddle  with 
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trade  or  politics  ?  *'     Who  was  he  that  he  had  a  right  to  set 
aside  custom  ? 

They  remonstrate.  But  with  the  coolness  of  conviction, 
he  replies  that  **  moral  principles  are  given  by  our  moral  Gov- 
ernor and  Judge,  to  be  applied  to  every  subject  and  in  every 
relation  in  life."  They  next  threaten.  And  he  responds,  **  I 
will  stand  in  a  free  pulpit,  or  I  will  stand  in  none."  Driven 
to  desperation,  they  play  the  game  of  malice,  and  trump  up 
scandal  and  set  foul  rumors  afloat.  But,  conscious  of  a  clear 
and  worthy  record,  he  is  not  disturbed,  holding  still  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  and  hewing  to  the  line  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  They  close  up  their  pews  and  seek  a  financial 
wTCck  of  the  concern  as  a  means  of  riddance.  But  a  secret 
mint  of  money  is  found  to  be  available  to  the  pastor's  need. 
At  length  a  formal  trial  is  projected.  The  brave,  honest  man 
is  summoned  to  answer  a  formidable  catalogue  of  charges, 
which  lawyers,  aided  by  ex  parte  w^itnesses,  have  been  months 
in  framing.  Fancy  has  been  fertile  in  furnishing  sinister  facts. 
Madame  Rumor  has  been  taken  as  damaging  authority. 
Rhetoric  has  been  invoked  to  make  much  of  little,  to  show 
white  as  black,  to  stamp  earnestness  as  animosity,  and  to  twist 
general  statements  into  personalities,  and  so  forth.  So  far  as 
possible,  public  sentiment  has  been  forestalled  and  a  decisive 
prejudice  invoked.  No  stone  was  left  unturned.  Ingenuity 
had  been  exhausted.  Never  was  a  case  worked  up  with  less 
sparing  of  pains  and  cost.  Tax  upon  tax  was  voted  upon  the 
parish  for  the  furtherance  of  the  case,  to  the  point  of  ruin. 
The  conservative  and  unhumanitarian  interests  had  selfishly 
combined  and  enlisted  for  a  death-struggle. 

The  trial  came.  The  jurors  were  the  prominent  Unitarian 
clergymen  of  Boston,  with  Dr.  Lothrop  as  secretary,  who 
finally  put  the  trial  in  book-form,  a  solid  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred or  more  finely-printed  pages.  Mr.  Pierpont  defended 
himself.  Having  been  a  lawyer,  he  knew  the  art ;  and,  being 
in  the  right,  he  counted  on  an  easy  victory.  Speedily  was 
every  charge  touching  his  moral  character  set  aside.     He  vin- 
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dicated  his  honor  to  the  last  degree,  and  turned  the  reproach 
of  scandal-mongers  upon  his  accusers.  His  life  of  uprightness 
and  charity  spoke  for  itself.  Virtue  makes  its  defence  in  ad- 
vance. He  whose  worth  doth  speak  need  not  speak  his  own 
worth ;  and  Mr.  Pierpont  needed  really  only  silence  on  this 
point. 

The  trial  virtually  narrowed  to  the  following  "  Grounds  of 
Complaint :" — **  His  too  busy  interference  with  questions  of 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  ;  his  too  busy  interference  with  questions  of  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  his  too  busy  inter- 
ference with  the  popular  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery."  The  phrase  **  questions  of  legislation/' 
in  the  above  charges,  was  simply  a  thin  disguise  ;  everybody 
saw,  at  a  glance,  it  was  a  tub  thrown  to  divert  the  whale.  It 
was  not  that  he  discussed  laws,  but  principles^  that  was  the 
real  head  and  front  of  his  offence  ;  but  this  fact  they  felt  it 
would  be  more  to  their  credit  to  conceal.  They  preferred  to 
draw  the  conflict  from  its  real  centre,  but  Mr.  Pierpont 
steadily  held  it  where  it  belonged,  and  came  off  fully  trium- 
phant. The  Council  decided  that  the  pulpit  must  be  free  to 
the  extent  that  the  defendant  claimed  ;  that  all  moral  ques- 
tions may  properly  be  discussed  from  it ;  that  trade,  statutes, 
customs,  fashions,  all  private  and  public  provinces  of  life,  are 
legitimately  open  to  its  criticism  and  counsel ;  that  Chris- 
tianity is  for  universal  application.  The  only  qualification 
made  by  these  grave  jurors,  in  view  of  the  occupant  of  Hollis- 
street  pulpit,  was  that,  in  some  instances,  he  seemed  to  have 
been  too  vehement  in  his  manner.  The  tempest  of  years*  du- 
ration narrows  to  a  mere  mist  !  Months  of  heated  and  turbu- 
lent accusation  and  pressing  of  charges  draws  a  verdict  of  an 
excess  of  vehemence  !  The  toiling  mountain  agonizes  and 
delivers  a  mouse  !  Well,  the  hero  of  humanity  can  afford  to 
go  down  the  way  of  history  as  one  who,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  was  too  ardent  !  The  censure  becomes  him, 
like  saying  of  a  fond  mother,  she  loved  her  babe  too  well. 
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The  crime  of  enthusiasm  is  one  of  credit,  where  the  ends  are 
moral  and  for  the  good  of  the  race.  An  intense  eagerness  to 
do  away  national  sins,  to  which  most  others  are  as  farthing- 
candles  to  the  sun,  and  to  set  free  from  moneyed  and  selfish 
rule  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  may  well  be  forgiven  ! 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  hard  and  noble  service  in 
Boston,  which  endeared  him  to  the  city  and  won  him  a  name 
that  shall  outlive  marble  inscriptions,  he  resigned  his  place, 
and  went  to  reside  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church.  But,  acclimated  to  New  England,  he  found 
life  there  an  **  exile  ;  "  and  with  joy  he  returned,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  to  settle  in  Mcdford,  near  Boston,  and  to  spend, 
as  he  hoped  and  expected,  the  entire  evening  of  his  life, 
honored  by  foes,  and  happy  with  friends.  He  looked  for  a 
peaceful  sunset  and  a  calm  sunrise  beyond,  as  the  best  fortune 
that  could  await  him.  But  when  the  late  civil  war  broke  out, 
fermented  and  precipitated  by  the  South  in  the  interest  of 
slavery,  the  veteran  soldier,  sleeping  on  his  armor,  was 
aroused  to  all  his  old  **  vehemence  ;  '*  and,  although  at  that 
time  he  had  reached  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  resigned  his 
quiet  pastorate,  and  applied  for  a  chaplaincy  in  the  army,  on 
condition  that  his  regiment  should  '*go  through  Balti- 
more." He  was  accepted  by  Gov.  Andre^^%  his  true  and 
tried  friend,  with  much  enthusiasm  ;  and  his  regiment  went 
into  camp  near  Washington.  But  camp-life  was  too  hard  for 
the  brave  but  feeble  old  man.  His  spirit  indeed  was  willing, 
but  his  flesh  was  weak.  He  asked,  through  his  colonel,  for  a 
three-days'  leave  of  absence  to  rest  and  recruit  in  the  city  ; 
but  the  general  commanding,  not  knowing  the  man,  sent 
back  the  order:  *' What  does  your  chaplain  want  of  three 
days'  absence  ?  Give  him  two."  This  was  a  new  chapter  of 
experience  for  him  who  had  always  had  his  way ;  and,  setting 
his  wisdom  above  his  valor,  he  decided  to  retire  from  active 
service  in  the  camp  and  field.  He  was  soon  installed,  by  favor 
of  his  friend,  the  late  Chief-Justice  Chase,  in  an  office  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life 
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in  "  writing  up  a  digest  of  the  Treasury  decisions."  He  en- 
tered into  the  work  with  his  usual  zeal,  and  said  to  a  friend, 
when  past  eighty,  "I  am  in  the  midst  of  some  work  at 
Washington  which  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  accomplish.'* 
But  he  did  not.  For,  soon  after  this,  whilst  visiting  his  friends 
in  Medford,  he  retired,  after  a  day  and  evening  of  unusual 
vigor  and  happiness,  "  sparkling  with  wit  and  lighted  with 
wisdom,"  and  was  found  asleep  in  the  long  sleep  the  next 
morning,  with  a  composed  and  cheerful  smile  on  his  face. 
The  star  fell  unseen  from  its  earthly  sky.  But  the  manner  of 
his  death  seems  much  like  a  fulfilment  of  his  prayer,  expressed 
in  a  poem  he  had  written  many  years  before  : — 

"  Fain  would  I,  if  I  might,  be  spared  the  scene 
Of  wife  and  children  round  my  dying  bed, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  or  to  my  last  poor  words 
Bending  with  tearful  eyes.** 

And  so  activity  passed  into  peace !  The  long  and  wild 
day,  crowded  with  high  and  useful  toils  and  triumphs,  was 
*'  rounded  with  a  sleep."  He  has  gone  to  his  rest.  And  the 
angels  hail  him  with  **Well  done,  good  and  faithful!  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Mr.  Pierpont's  poetic  gift  was  of  a  high  order,  but  it  evi- 
dently received  unfair  treatment.  The  muse  claims  solitude 
and  much  silent  and  undisturbed  musing  and  questioning  of 
Nature  and  Life.  Homer  has  no  biography  ;  and  all  that  is 
known  of  Shakspeare  can  be  written  on  the  palm  of  your 
hand,  and  neither  historian  nor  critic  can  add  a  line  to  the 
meagre  story.  Tennyson  is  a  recluse,  and  Whittier  dwells 
mostly  in  retirement  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack.  Poetry 
does  not  grow  in  the  street  nor  bloom  in  the  public  square. 
But  Mr.  Pierpont's  active  temperament  got  the  better  of  his 
meditation.  He  forsook  his  muse  and  went  abroad.  Poetry 
was  too  much  a  home-bred  affair ;  and  after  his  life-work  of 
reform  had  been  fairly  taken  in  hand,  his  periods,  both  in 
prose  and  poetry,  lose  something  of  their  grace  and  ripple. 
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Still  he  has  written  much  fine  poetry  that  will  live  in  our 
literature.  He  did  well,  if  he  did  not  do  his  best ;  and  we 
arc  quite  ready  to  pardon  much  to  his  practical  zeal  for  his 
race.  We  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  single  quotation. from 
his  better  poems,  trusting  its  familiarity,  which  is  a  token  of 
its  merit,  will  not  detract  from  its  interest.     It  is  entitled, 

THE    PILGRIM    FATHERS. 

**  The  Pilgrim  Fathers, — where  are  they  ? — 

The  waves  that  brought  them  o'er 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  and  throw  their  spray 

As  they  break  along  the  shore ; 
Still  roll  in  the  bay,  as  they  rolled  that  day 

When  the  Mayflower  moored  below, 
When  the  sea  around  was  black  with  storms, 

And  white  the  shore  with  snow. 

**  The  mists  that  wrapped  the  Pilgrim's  sleep 

Still  brood  upon  the  tide; 
And  his  rocks  yet  keep  their  watch  by  the  deep. 

To  stay  its  waves  of  pride. 
But  the  snow-white  sail,  that  he  gave  to  the  gale 

When  the  heavens  looked  dark,  is  gone  ; — 
As  an  angel's  wing,  through  an  opening  cloud, 

Is  seen,  and  then  withdrawn. 

"The  Pilgrim  exile, — sainted  name  I 

The  hill,  whose  icy  brow 
Rejoiced,  when  he  came,  in  the  morning's  flame, 

In  the  morning's  flame  burns  now. 
And  the  moon's  cold  light,  as  it  lay  that  night 

On  the  hill  side  and  the  sea. 
Still  lies  whore  he  laid  his  houseless  head ; — 

But'  the  Pilgrim, — where  is  he  ? 

**The  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  at  rest ; 

When  Summer's  throned  on  high. 
And  the  world's  warm  breast  is  in  verdure  drest, 

Cio,  stand  on  the  hill  where  they  lie. 
The  earliest  ray  of  the  golden  day 

On  that  hallowed  spot  is  cast ; 
And  the  evening  sun,  as  he  leaves  the  world. 

Looks  kindly  on  that  spot  last. 
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••  The  Pilgrim  spirit  has  not  fled  ; 

It  walks  in  noon^s  broad  light  ; 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorious  dead. 

With  the  holy  stars  by  night. 
It  watches  the  lied  of  tlie  brave  who  have  bled. 

And  shall  guard  this  ice-hound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  Mayflower  lay. 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more." 

On  the  evening  before  his  seventy-seventh  birthday,  the 
glorious  old  man  felt  again  the  poetic  fire,  as  of  old,  aflame 
within,  and  wrote  an  **  Address  to  his  Soul."  And  nothing 
in  all  his  writings  is  more  characteristic,  or  truer  to  the  type 
and  spirit  of  his  life,  than  these  two  stanzas  from  this  swan-like 
song  of  the  fading  day  : — 

**  Spirit  !  my  Spirit  !  hath  each  stage 
That  brought  thee  up  from  youth 
To  thy  now  venerable  age 
Seen  thee  in  search  of  Truth  ? 

**  Ilast  thou  in  search  of  Truth  been  true,^ 
True  to  thyself  and  her, — 
And  been,  with  many  or  with  few, 
Her  honest  worshiper  ?  " 

Brought  up  a  Puritan,  becoming  in  mid-life  a  Unitarian, 
Mr.  Pierpont  embraced,  in  his  later  years,  the  doctrines  of 
Spiritualism.  More  and  more  he  came  to  blend  the  two 
worlds  in  one,  and  restore  to  earth  and  present  communion 
a  heaven  and  a  spiritual  host  that  theology  had  set  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  He  yielded  his  venerable  heart  to  the 
attractions  of  *'  unseen  presences  "  and  listened  to  **  silent 
voices."  He  felt  himself  still  with  those  who  had  been,  in 
earlier  times,  the  light  and  joy  of  his  home,  and  the  friends  of 
his  active  days.  His  pious  heart  and  poetic  soul  revelled  in 
contemplation  of  an  undivided  universe;  he  felt  that  the  lost 
l:ad  been  found  ;  to  him  the  old  had  indeed  become  new,  and 
the  distant  near,  and  the  void  populous  !  Among  the  last  of 
his  public  acts  was  the  attending  and  presiding  over  a  national 
convention  of  Spiritualists  at  Philadelphia. 
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PROGRESS,  which  has  a  boundless  past  for  its  historic 
career,  and  an  infinite  future  for   its  majestic  march, 
has  stages  or  eras  of  corresponding  extent  and  grandeur. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind  has  reached  a  stage  corre- 
sponding closely  by  analogy  with  that  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  planet  in  which  man  first  made  his  appearance. 
Human  knowledge,  from  its  feeble  beginnings  in  the  animal 
perceptions  of  the  savage,  has  attained  increasing  develop- 
ment and  complexity,  until  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  pre- 
sents an  organized  science  of  man. 

The  plan  of  the  animal  kingdom,  which  is  also  the  plan  of 
growth  for  the  human  embryo,  presents  us  a  scale  of  prog- 
ress through  the  Radiata,  Mollusca  and  Articulata,  to  the 
Vcrtebrata,  and  in  the  latter,  the  gradation  through  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds  to  the  Mammalia — the  latter  class  attaining 
its  maximum  development  in  man. 

Thus  knowledge,  beginning  in  the  rude  arts  of  nomadic  and 
agricultural  industry,  advancing  by  architecture  and  sculpture 
to  the  ingenious  mechanic  arts,  progresses  through  divination 
and  alchemy,  through  physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geo- 
logy, natural  history  and  chemistry,  to  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy, in  the  progress  of  which  the  necessity  and  imminence  of  a 
science  of  man  becomes  apparent,  and  with  the  exploration 
of  the  brain  the  science  of  man  is  born. 

Corresponding  as  it  does  to  the  growth  of  the  human  em- 
bryo and  to  the  plan  of  the  animal  kingdom,  this  intellectual 
progress  is  equally  parallel  with  the  developmental  history  of 
our  planet,  which  presents,  with  all  the  magnitude  of  space 
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and  time,  the  same  magnificent  system  of  progress  which  is 
embodied  in  the  growth  of  each  living  being. 

From  the  measureless  ages  of  the  Azoic  time,  progress 
through  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic  periods  displays 
an  increasing  complexity  of  organization,  an  increasing  ca- 
pacity for  higher  modes  of  life  possible  only  in  higher  condi- 
tions, and  a  gradual  culmination  of  life  through  improved 
nerve-structures  and  higher  intelligence  to  the  final  consum- 
mation in  MAN. 

In  this  grand  progress,  the  conditions  of  the  higher  devel- 
opment prove  incompatible  with  the  continued  existence  of 
much  that  appeared  in  a  lower  stage.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
remains  of  nearly  40,000  species  of  animals  have  been  found, 
not  one  of  which  is  now  in  existence,  and  that  probably  ten 
times  that  number  may  have  passed  away  and  left  no  record 
or  sign  of  their  having  existed. 

As  man  came  on  the  scene,  many  of  the  huge  quadrupeds 
which  roamed  over  the  wild  earth  and  seemed  unquestioned 
masters  of  the  continents,  yielded  to  the  mysterious  law  that 
sweeps  aside  the  gross  and  powerful  forms  of  a  lower  grade  of 
existence,  to  bring  in  the  more  delicate,  refined,  and  spiritual 
beings  who  have  a  nearer  relationship  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Gigantic  elephants  and  oxen,  huge  tigers,  bears,  and  hyenas 
in  post-tertiary  times  held  possession  of  the  forest,  and  seemed 
to  forbid  the  entrance  of  man  upon  the  scene.  The  Masto- 
dons roamed  over  the  American  continent,  and,  in  company 
with  the  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx,  seemed  to  say  to  feeble 
humanity,  **  This  realm  is  ours  alone."  But  they  have  all 
passed  away,  and  their  ivory  tusks  still  strew  the  plains  of 
Northern  Asia,  while  their  bones,  found  in  a  hundred  dificr- 
ent  localities,  reward  the  search  of  the  antiquarian  geologist. 

Similar  to  their  fate  is  that  of  the  huge  systems  of  specula- 
tion, born  of  semi-barbarian  conditions,  that  have  occupied 
the  world  of  letters  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  science  of  man,  but  which  are  now  rapidly  pass- 
ing away,  soon  to  be  known  only  by  their  lifeless  remains  in 
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the  cold  and  dusty  corners  of  the  library.  These  speculative 
systems  of  the  post-tertiary  age  of  literature,  which  may  be 
properly  compared  to  the  mastodons  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
are  a  proper  subject  for  a  h^s^Xy  post-mortem  examination  at 
the  present  time,  before  all  interest  in  such  remains  is  lost,  and 
Hegel  and  Duns  Scotus  are  equally  forgotten. 

Our  title,  "  The  Mastodons  of  Metaphysics,"  suggests  the 
study  of  huge  but  extinct  organisms  in  the  literary  world 
— systems  of  no  utility  to  man,  incapable  of  being  serviceable 
in  a  true  civilization,  and  notable  only  for  the  historical  fact 
of  their  existence  and  monstrosity. 

Dropping  the  figurative  language  with  which  we  have  treat- 
ed these  systems  of  hypotheses  and  nescience ^  let  us  inquire 
into  their  substantial  merits,  and  the  real  worth  of  that  facti- 
tious reputation  which  has  grown  and  flourished  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  has  served,  like  the  glamour  of  military  renown, 
for  a  false  and  misleading  light  on  a  dangerous  shore  to  the 
young  beginners  of  the  **  voyage  of  life." 

No  humble,  earnest  seeker  of  truth,  who  brings  his  ob- 
servations to  the  common  stock  of  human  knowledge,  de- 
serves aught  but  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind.  Nor  can 
we  cherish  too  tenderly  the  memory  of  those  who,  like  Soc- 
rates, Kepler,  Columbus,  or  Jefferson,  are  impelled  by  their 
superior  wisdom  and  heroism  to  become  the  teachers  of  their 
race.  But  the  teachers  of  metaphysical  subtleties  belong  to 
a  different  class. 

While  mankind  have  been  engaged  in  the  necessary  labors 
of  subsistence,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  from  age  to  age, 
gathering  useful  practical  knowledge  by  experience  and  ob- 
servation— learning  to  build,  to  cultivate  land,  to  manufacture 
implements  and  domestic  comforts — learning  also  to  regulate 
society  by  law  and  magistracy  and  to  train  their  children  in 
the  proper  principles  of  life  and  conduct,  they  have  been  su- 
pervised from  the  earliest  periods  by  a  class  of  fluent  and  dig- 
nified men  whose  capacities  for  talking  were  associated  with  a 
conviction  that  their  lectures  were  highly  important  to  hu- 
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manity — were,    m  fact,  the  very  embodiment  of  the  highest 
wisdom  and  entitled  to  be  ealled pJiilosophy , 

They  did  not  teach  a  better  agriculture,  architecture,  or 
manufacturing  art,  or  better  government,  education  and  hy- 
giene— such  subjects  they  generally  regarded  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  their  intellectual  vocation,  and  ignored  or  scorned 
as  a  feudal  baron  scorned  every  species  of  productive  in- 
dustry. Nor  did  they  collect  and  classify  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  operations  of  the  human  soul,  or  ascertain  the  laws  of 
its  connection  and  interaction  with  the  body,  or  determine 
anything  w^hatever  as  to  the  brain,  or  even  cast  a  glance  in 
that  direction,  or  extend  a  single  word  of  encouragement  to 
students  of  the  brain. 

Their  vocation  was  to  discuss  curious  and  unimportant  ques- 
tions and  mysteries — matters  of  little  value  if  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  positive  know- 
ledge and  purely  conjectural.  If  upon  such  subjects  they  had 
thrown  much  light,  by  gathering  facts  and  arranging  a  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  of  any  theory  which  might  serve  as  a  basis 
either  for  any  improvement  or  for  any  reasoning  leading  to 
improvement,  we  might,  to  that  extent,  feel  some  respect  for 
their  labors  or  rather  writings.  But  unfortunately  they  have 
generally  scorned  to  stoop  to  the  acquisition  of  iiiformatioUy 
and  have  considered  it  sufficient  to  talk  from  the  ample  re- 
sources of  their  ignorance,  to  give  their  speculative  opinions 
on  matters  of  which  they  knew  no  more  than  their  fellows, 
and  concerning  which  their  ability  to  instruct  others  depended 
entirely  on  their  superior  critical  genius,  sharper  reasoning 
and  more  ingenious  imagination — their  ability,  in  short,  to 
comprehend  nature  without  especially  studying  her  phenom- 
ena and  to  understand  the  laws  of  the  universe  as  if  they  had 
been  its  creative  builders.  Most  of  their  writings  arc  per- 
vaded by  an  exalted  conception  of  the  divine  dignity  of  man 
and  his  ability  to  understand  the  world  by  consciousness  and 
meditation — and  especially  to  comprehend  the  incomprehen- 
sible, the  infinite  Divine. 
Vol.  I. — 20 
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It  is  true  that  all  of  these  writers  have  not  strictly  limited 
their  pens  to  profitless  speculation,  but  many  have,  in  some 
decree,  given  attention  to  governmental  and  ethical  questions, 
and  matters  concerning  science.  But  these  were  minor  mat- 
ters with  them,  and  we  speak  of  them  simply  in  their  historical 
character  as  metaphysical  phil<psophers,when  pronouncing  their 
writings  the  most  worthless  class  of  contributions  to  human 
progress.  From  Plato  to  Proclus,  from  Kant  and  Fichte  to 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartman,  from  Descartes  and  Malebranche 
to  Cousin,  from  Duns  Scotus  to  Dugald  Stewart,  from  Abe- 
lard  and  Albertus  Magnus  to  Peter  Ramus  and  Cardan,  from 
Raymond  Lully  to  Van  Helmont,  from  Anselm  to  Cudworth, 
or  from  Pyrrhus  to  Berkeley,  their  writings  present  us  the  most 
remarkable,  vast  and  wearisome  intellectual  Sahara,  covered 
with  deceptive  mirage  and  blinding  clouds  of  sand,  where 
if  anything  green,  beautiful  or  refreshing  is  found,  it  is  only 
in  little  oases  too  far  apart  to  sustain  and  restore  the  exhaust- 
ed traveler. 

Voluminous  verbiage  clothing  the  dry  skeletons  of  lifeless 
ideas — verbose  discussions  and  subtle  discriminations  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  utterly  void  of  interest;  chimerical  hypo- 
tlieses  substituted  for  facts,  and  a  singular  absence  of  reliable 
evidence  to  establish  any  conclusion  ;  a  remarkable  incapa- 
city to  express  useful  ideas  in  a  terse,  direct  and  simple  man- 
ner, and  a  remarkable  inability  to  recognize  self-evident  truth 
or  self-evident  absurdity — such  are  the  characteristics  that 
pervade  our  metaphysical  literature  for  over  2, GOO  years,  and 
render  every  volume  a  profitless  study  if  not  a  stultifying 
influence  to  its  reader — of  little  more  value  in  reference  to 
true  psychology  than  Plato's  superb  nonsense  about  the  at- 
traction of  dry  for  moist,  cold  for  hot,  bitter  for  sweet,  empty 
for  full — or  the  equally  puerile  notions  of  Kant  in  an  age  of 
scientific  enlightenment  about  the  difference  between  live 
force  and  dead  force. 

The  remarkable  and  numerous  company  of  talkers  about  ab- 
stractions, who  have  stood  in  the  way  of  true  progress,  and 
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diverted  men's  mind  from  beneficial  studies,  have  fostered  a 
barren  and  verbose  style  of  writing — a  pompous  vanity  that 
delights  in  its  own  vague  speculations  and  neglects  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  the  real  increase  of  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation of  true  philosophy. 

These  charges  may  be  enforced  in  detail  against  almost 
every  writer  of  any  prominence  in  the  metaphysical  ranks, 
from  the  days  of  Greek  speculation  to  the  very  latest  German 
follies.  Indeed  the  motley  corps,  though  very  much  alike  in 
their  spirit  and  modes  of  thought,  have  not  hesitated  to  en- 
force the  charges  of  absurdity  against  each  other,  as  when 
Peter  Ramus  delivered  his  thesis  upon  the  proposition  that 
"  All  that  has  been  affirmed  by  Aristotle  is  a  fabrication,**  or 
when  Schopenhauer  denounced  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  with 
unbounded  scorn,  which  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  the 
Hegelians.  So  Dugald  Stewart  denounced  the  Ontologists — 
and  Hamilton,  with  a  wide-sweeping  claymore,  demolished  an 
army  of  his  predecessors. 

Being  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  ablest  of  the  great 
metaphysicians,  his  work  of  destruction  was  a  good  work  for 
human  progress,  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inspect. 
He  says  of  his  modern  predecessors  generally,  with  justice  as 
well  as  force,  that  "  almost  all  modern  philosophers  "  have 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  consciousness,  and  therefore  are 
lost  in  error.  "  In  reality,  by  refusing  any  one  datum  of 
consciousness,  philosophy  invalidates  the  whole  credibility  of 
consciousness,  and  consciousness  ruined  as  an  instrument, 
philosophy  is  extifict.  The  refusal  of  philosophers  to  accept  the 
fact  of  the  duality  of  consciousness  is  virtually  an  act  of  philo- 
sophic suicide.  Their  various  systems  are  now  only  so  many 
empty  spectres,  so  many  enchanted  corpses,  which  the  just 
exorcism  of  the  skeptic  reduces  to  their  natural  nothingness. 
The  mutual  polemic  of  these  systems  is  like  the  warfare  of 
shadows,  or  the  heroes  in  Valhalla ;  they  hew  each  other 
into  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and  again  to 
amuse  themselves  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  contests.*'       • 
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Yet  Hamilton  himself  can  but  be  regarded  by  any  true 
scientist  as  one  of  the  most  animated  of  the  spectral  heroes 
of  Valhalla,  who  now  look  down  on  a  scientific  progress 
which  to-day  they  are  impotent  to  resist — and  the  science  of 
the  brain  was  progressing  with  accelerating  speed  when  the 
dying  Hamilton  supposed  that  it  had  passed  away  like  a  spec- 
tral system  of  metaphysics. 

One  single  decisive  fact  illustrating  the  connection  of  the  mind 
with  the  brain,  or  its  capacity  for  action  independent  of  the 
brain,  or  its  capacity  for  anything  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  is  worth  far  more  than  all  that  can  be  found  in  a  thou- 
sand volumes  of  pure  metaphysics.  Yet  such  facts  are  ac- 
tually shunned,  if  not  abhorred,  by  the  followers  of  the  meta- 
physical systems  of  the  universities,  and  the  British  Quarterly 
with  another  dignified  periodical  descends  to  malicious  tattle 
and  even  to  vulgar  scurrility  against  men  so  eminent  as 
Messrs.  Huggins  and  Crookes  for  daring  to  make  psychologi- 
cal experiments,  as  BlackiiSood's  Magazine  once  denounced 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  for  dissecting  the  brain  and  inquiring  into 
its  functions  when  the  world  was  waiting  to  hear  from  them  its 
anatomy. 

Metaphysical  systems  formerly  devoured  each  other  as  ser- 
pents swallow  their  prey,  but  even  if  not  borne  down  by 
their  flagrant  absurdities  and  by  hostile  criticism  they  would 
be  forced  into  obscurity  by  their  voluminous  inanity  and 
enormous  accumulation. 

The  writings  of  the  schoolmen,  the  medi«Tcval  metaphysi- 
cians, arc  thoroughly  obsolete.  The  speculations  of  the  Greeks 
interest  no  one  now  except  as  we  read  Plato  through 
curiosity  as  a  representative  of  Greek  culture,  and  it  cannot 
be  very  long  before  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel  and  their  metaphysi- 
cal cotcmporaries  will  be  consigned  to  the  depositories  of 
rubbish. 

It  is  scarcely  remembered  now  that  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Albertus  Magnus  required  twelve  pages  to  record 
their  titles,  or   that   the   equally  voluminous   scribblings  of 
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Raymond  Lully  were  reverenced  by  his  followers  as  superior 
to  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  in  the  present  day  he 
would  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  lunatic — or  that  Duns  Scotus 
had  thirty  thousand  pupils  and  gave  them  in  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury much  the  same  kind  of  mental  food  as  the  most  modern 
metaphysicians — or  that  Abclard,  200  years  earlier,  figured  as 
the  chief  founder  of  mediaeval  philosophy — or  that  Peter 
Lombard,  the  *'  Masterof  Sentences,"  furnished  the  text-book 
of  philosophy  in  the  12th  century  on  which  the  **  Seraphic 
Doctor "  Bonaventura  and  many  others  were  delighted  to 
write  commentaries.  The  text-book  and  the  commentaries 
are  now  forgotten  alike,  though  they  were  more  reverenced  in 
their  day  than  Locke,  Stewart,  Brown  and  Kant  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  present  century. 

Our  subject  may  be  dry  and  profitless ;  indeed  one  is  often 
tempted  to  turn  aside  from  inspecting  the  speculative  rubbish 
of  centuries,  but  we  have  a  necessary  task  to  perform.  The 
exposure  of  falsehood  is  sometimes  a  necessary  duty  for  the 
vindication  of  truth.  American  and  English  universities  still 
cherish  metaphysics,  still  ignore  the  science  of  the  mind  in 
connection  with  the  brain,  still  refuse  with  blind  stubbornness 
to  look  at  any  single  fact  in  experimental  psychology  or  even 
to  tolerate  experimental  investigation.  Let  us  examine,  then, 
the  chaff  which  they  substitute  for  proper  intellectual  food. 

Ontological  metaphysics y  derived  from  consciousness,  can 
rationally  be  regarded  only  as  an  absurd  and  abortive  specula- 
tion. That  which  is  outside  of  ourselves  cannot  be  found  in 
ourselves.  We  might  as  well  hope  to  develop  astronomy 
and  civil  engineering  by  looking  into  our  consciousness  as  to 
develop  any  philosophic  conceptions  of  the  universe  in  gen- 
eral. The  attempt  has  invariably  resulted  in  vague  and 
chaotic  conceptions,  more  worthy  of  a  mad-house  than  a  uni- 
versity. The  metaphysical  critic,  Manscl,  remarks:  *'The  ideas 
of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality  are  too  special  to  be 
elicited  by  the  processes  of  general  Ontology,  except  in  the 
form  of  Pantheism,  which  disposes  of  them  by  annihilating 
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them  altogether.  The  idea  of  God  becomes  merged  in  that  of 
the  sum  total  of  existence  ;  that  of  Freedom  is  destroyed  by 
representing  this  quasi-deity  as  the  sole  real  agent ;  that  of 
Immortality  is  exchanged  for  the  absorption  of  self  into  the 
real  universe.'* 

**  Like  Ontology  in  general,  the  three  branches  of  Ontology  [God, 
the  world  and  the  soul],  if  deductively  treated,  will  deal  with  words  and 
not  with  things.  Unable  to  verify  their  fundamental  assumptions  by  an 
aj)peal  to  the  facts  of  consciousness — unable  even  to  determine 
whether  those  assumptions  represent  thought  or  the  negation  of 
thought — they  can  but  torture  words  under  the  name  of  analyzing 
notions,  and  arrive  at  conclusions  which  indicate  no  more  than  a 
consistent  use  of  language.  Thought  itself,  in  its  bare  and  unmixed 
fonij,  cannot  be  handled  in  any  mental  process," 

As  a  fair  and  brief  statement  of  the  Cosmology  of  the  meta- 
physicians, the  following  passage  from  Mansel  shows  its  ab- 
surdity sufficiently  to  need  no  comment : — 

•'  Cosmology,  as  exhibited  by  Wolf,  professes  to  deduce  from  on  to- 
logical  principles  a  demonstraiion  of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  i)roduced  .from  simple  substances.  The  office 
of  Cosmology  is  to  deduce  from  the  abstract  principles  of  being  in 
general,  the  necessary  relations  which  the  world  as  a  compound 
being  must  exhibit.  It  is  thus  based  not  on  an  examination  of  the 
mundane  phenomena,  as  they  actually  exist  in  the  present  system  of 
nature,  but  on  the  general  conception  of  the  world  as  a  possible 
system,  and  in  which  the  actual  system  is  included  as  an  individual 
under  a  species.  Cosmology,  as  thus  exhibited,  can  contain  nothing 
more  than  an  analysis  of  general  notions,  and  can  lead  to  no  con- 
clusions but  such  as  the  j)hilosopher  has  himself  virtually  assumed  in 
his  premises.  The  abstract  notion  of  the  world  contains  implicitly 
whatever  attributes  we  choose  to  assume  as  its  constituents ;  and  the 
metaphysical   or  logical   analysis  of   that   notion    can    contain  no 


more." 


Equally  conclusive   is  the  objection  to  metaphysical  theo- 
logy, as  stated  by  Mansel :  — 
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"  We  are  supposed  to  start  from  a  nominal  definition  of  the  Deity, 
as  the  most  perfect  being,  containing  in  his  nature  the  sum  of  all  pos- 
sible realities  in  an  absolutely  perfect  degree.  How  do  we  know  that 
our  conception  at  all  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  being  whom  it 
professes  to  represent  ?  Such  a  system  claims  in  its  very  conception 
a  right  to  transcend  consciousness.  The  form  of  consciousness  is 
myself^  and  the  facts  of  consciousness  postulate  my  existence  as 
their  condition.  By  what  warrant  am  I  justified  in  reasoning  from 
the  relative  to  the  absolute^  in  identifying  that  which  depends  on  me 
with  that  on  which  I  depend  ?  A  conception  of  the  Deity  in  his  ab- 
solute existence  appears  to  involve  a  self-contradiction ;  for  conception 
itself  is  a  limitation,  and  a  conception  of  the  absolute  Deity  is  a  limi- 
tation of  the  illimitable  ! " 

Kant,  in  opposition  to  the  cosmologists,  denied  our  ability 
to  know  anything  of  the  world  or  of  being  exterior  to  our- 
selves, because  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  He  affirms 
that  space  and  time  are  mere  conditions  of  our  own  perceptive 
faculties f  and  that  if  we  would  understand  external  objects,  we 
must  conceive  them  independent  of  space  and  time ;  and  as 
we  cannot  do  this,  we  cannot  know  anything  truly,  but  can 
only  recognize  certain  delusive  appearances. 

The  assertion  of  the  non-existence  of  space  and  time,  except 
as  a  law  of  operation  for  our  own  minds  and  the  philoso- 
phisms  based  upon  it,  are  another  illustration  of  the  general 
truth  that  pure  metaphysics  is  pure  absurdity ,  and  that  men 
may  write  not  only  from  the  inspiration  of  vanity,  but  from 
the  co7itrolling  influence  of  each  of  the  (Adhesive)  anti-intel- 
lectual faculties,*  which  in  their  predominance  revel  in  absur- 
dity and  ignore  every  intuitive  perception,  as  well  as  every 
dictate  of  reason.  / 

To  throw  the  mind  out  of  all  relation  to  space  and  time, 
was  Swedenborg*s  prescription  for  attaining  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  world — in  other  words,  for  rising  from  matter  to  spirit ; 

•  The  existence  of  such  organs  and  faculties,  leading  in  their  abnormal  excess  to 
bigotry,  stubbornness,  absurdity,  etc.,  is  a  fact  in  human  nature  first  explained  by 
the  writer's  system  of  Anthropology. 
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and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  to  understand  spirit  properly, 
we  must  get  rid  of  the  essential  conditions  and  qualities  of 
matter.  Yet  Kant  proposes  to  learn  the  realities  of  matter  by 
getting  rid  of  the  inseparable  conditions  of  its  existence,  as 
if  we  should  attempt  to  understand  Geometry  by  ignoring  the 
conceptions  of  lines  and  of  magnitude. 

Fichte,  equally  absurd  with  Kant,  decided  by  a  course  of 
inconsequential  reasoning  not  worth  repeating  in  its  jejune 
tediousness,  that  man  exists,  but  nothing  else.  The  supposed 
reality  beyond  man  (the  universe  and  deity)  is  merely  deriva- 
tive from  man  ;  in  other  words,  is  merely  an  affection  of  our 
consciousness.  Of  course,  then,  each  human  being  must  con- 
sider himself  the  universe,  all  other  human  beings  being 
merely  affections  of  his  consciousness,  as  he  is  but  an  affection 
of  their  consciousness — which  seems  logically  to  annihilate 
even  the  substantial  existence  of  man,  leaving  only  ideas.  It 
was  in  reference  to  such  a  philosophy  that  a  Boston  transcen- 
dentalist  was  said  to  have  pronounced  it  very  unphilosophical 
to  say,  '*  It  snows,"  or,  **  It  rains."  It  would  be  more  philo- 
sophical to  say,  *'  I  snow,"  **  I  rain." 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  very  climax  of  pure  absurdity, 
and  yet  Schelling  and  Hegel  go  still  further  into  this  intel- 
lectual chaos. 

Schelling  ignores  even  man's  existence,  and  virtually  makes 
all  things  a  baseless  dream.  He  fancies  himself,  or  his  thought, 
identified  with  the  divine  mind,  or  the  absolute,  and  conscious 
by  an  omniscient  act  of  both  the  personal  and  the  phenomenal, 
of  both  as  one. 

The  system  of  Schelling,  which,  equally  with  that  of  Hegel 
and  that  of  Fichte,  seems  to  defy  rational  comprehension,  is 
thus  criticised  by  Mansel.  Any  fuller  exposition  of  its  futility 
is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  as  tedious  as  the  systematic 
analvsis  of  a  maniac's  dream  : — 

*'  It  is  obvious  to  ask  how  such  a  system,  admitting  it  to  be  possi- 
ble or  even  true,  can  be  known  to  be  possible  or  true.  Can  the  indi- 
vidual man,  supposing  him  to  be  a  phenomenon  and  not  a  reality, 
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become  conscious  of  his  own  nonentity  ?  The  first  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness is  to  the  existence  of  the  conscious  subject ;  the  idea  of 
reality  and  existence  arises  in  and  by  that  testimony.  Can  I  then, 
existing  in  consciousness,  be  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  I  do  not 
exist  ?  Can  I  be  conscious  and  not  conscious,  substance  and  acci- 
dent, reality  and  phenomenon,  personally  existing  and  merged  in  the 
absolute,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  in  one  and  the  same  act  ?  This 
Schelling's  theory  virtually  declares  to  be  possible,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  accomplished  is  intellectual  intuition.  This  intuition  is 
the  instmment  and  the  method  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  the  process  by 
which  the  absolute  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  by  which  the  ])hiloso- 
pher  becomes  conscious  of  his  identity  with  the  absolute.  It  is  an 
act  out  of  time  and  by  which  time  is  constituted,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  and  above  ordinary  consciousness  ;  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  language  or  apprehended  in  conception  ;  whose  results 
cannot  be  communicated  to  ordinary  consciousness,  and  of  course 
cannot  be  verified  by  it." 

The  system  of  Hegel  is  even  a  little  more  incomprehensible 
and  visionary  than  that  of  Schelling.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to 
state  his  leading  idea  in  any  concise  and  intelligible  phrase- 
ology. Rejecting  Schelling's  scheme  of  intuition,  he  recog- 
nizes an  indescribable  universal  something  for  which  we  have 
no  word  in  the  English  language — a  something  that  is  con- 
scious in  man,  unconscious  outside  of  man — embracing 
everything  and  everywhere  identicaL  This  something  is 
thought,  and  being,  and  consciousness — all  three,  yet  one.  A 
very  successful  effort  to  get  rid  of  all  rational  conceptions, 
and  speak  with  mysterious  dignity  of  the  universe  with  an 
affectation  of  wisdom. 

Manscl  says  of  Hegel,  and  his  criticism  is  very  fair  and 
just : — 

"  The  method  of  Hegel  is  sometimes  described  as  an  attempt  to 
rethink  the  great  thought  of  creation  ;  the  philosopher  being  sui)posed 
to  place  himself  at  the  point  at  which  the  divine  mind  developed 
itself  into  finite  existences,  and  to  repeat  that  development  in  the  ])ro- 
cesses  of  his  own  system.     This  supposition  is  sufficiently  presump- 
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ttwus  ;  but,  as  usually  understood,  it  by  no  means  expresses  the  foil 
pretensions  of  Hegel's  theory.  Creation,  in  the  Hegelian  point  of 
view,  does  not  imply  a  creator,  nor  thought  a  thinker.  Instead  of 
commencing  with  God  as  the  beginning  of  all  existence,  this  philoso- 
phy commences  with  zero.  The  notion  whose  development  consti- 
tutes the  process  alike  of  existence  and  of  thought  is  pure  Being, 
which  is  identical  with  pure  Nothing.  The  union  of  Being  and 
Nothing  constitutes  Becoming,  and  from  Becoming  proceeds  all  de- 
terminate existence.  The  Hegelian  process  may  thus  be  described  as 
a  creation  of  the  Deity,  no  less  than  of  the  world  ;  for  it  recognizes 
the  existence  of  no  Deity  distinct  from  the  world.  But  the  philoso- 
I)her,  though  aspiring  to  construct  the  universe,  is  virtually  com- 
l)ellcd  to  assume  a  prior  universe  as  his  foundation.  Though  he  will 
not  i)ostulate  a  mover,  he  is  compelled  to  postulate  motion.  The 
pure  beings  which  is  also  pure  nothings  has  a  power  of  self-developmefit. 
How  this  process  takes  place,  or  how  pure  nonentity  can  contain  a 
princii)le  of  self-development ;  or  how,  if  being  and  nothing  are  abso- 
lutely one  and  the  same,  they  can  at  the  same  time  be  two  elements 
united  together ;  or  how  the  union  of  the  identical  with  the  identical 
can  form  a  compound  distinct  from  its  factor  or  factors,  these  points 
Hegel  has  omitted  to  explain." 

Hegel  the  very  high-priest  of  speculative  absurdity,  glories 
in  his  cloudy  preeminence. 

**  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe  (says  Hegel  in  1816),  in  which 
the  sciences  and  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  have  been 
prosecuted  with  zeal  and  credit,  every  remembrance  and  trace  of 
philosoi^hy,  the  name  only  excepted,  has  perished  and  disappeared. 
Among  the  Germans  alone  it  has  maintained  itself  as  a  national  [pos- 
session. We  have  received  from  Nature  the  higher  mission  to  be 
the  preservers  of  this  sacred  fire,  as  the  Eumolpidie  of  Athens  were 
intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries." 

Hcgcl  and  his  cotemporaries  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
blindly  speculative  spirit  of  the  schoolmen  and  ancient  meta- 
physicians— a  spirit  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  true 
science  and  philosophy.  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  condemned   Bacon  and  denounced  Newton's    Optics  as 
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showing  exactly  how  scientific  investigations  should  not  be 
conducted. 

The  old  Greek  and  modern  German  schools  are  really  the 
proper  representatives  of  metaphysics,  as  claimed  by  Hegel, 
as  they  regard  pure  speculation  as  the  only  avenue  to  phi- 
losophy. The  British  mind,  more  solid  and  practical  than  the 
German  or  Greek,  has  advanced  but  little  into  the  fog-land 
of  pure  speculation,  and  hence  the  true  metaphysicians  of 
Germany,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  philoso- 
phers, look  with  contempt  upon  the  less  speculative  English, 
saying  that  they  have  developed  no  philosophy.  In  truth, 
however,  the  quasi  metaphysicians  of  England  have  almost 
reached  a  rational  view  of  philosophy,  and  have  pretty 
effectually  demolished  most  of  the  fog-banks  of  continental 
philosophizing.  Hamilton  regarded  the  greater  fDortion  of  the 
metaphysics  of  his  predecessors  with  undisguised  contempt, 
and  Stewart  denounced  their  Ontology  as  **the  most  idle  and 
absurd  speculation  that  ever  employed  the  human  faculties," 
yet  still  retained  enough  of  the  same  spirit  of  **  idle  and  absurd 
speculation  "  to  make  him  a  deadly  opponent  to  the  scientific 
study  of  man  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim. 

Metaphysical  studies  have  ever  exerted  a  paralyzing  influ- 
ence upon  the  power  of  investigating  nature  and  discovering 
truth.  Their  true  source  is  in  Vanity,  the  antagonist  of  Per- 
ception—a faculty  which  in  its  self-sufficiency  scorns  to  look  at 
any  external  object,  and  feels  itself  amply  competent  to  teach 
from  its  meditative  faculties,  and  its  wealth  of  superciliousness. 

Nearly  all  forms  of  pure  metaphysical  speculation  exhibit  a 
warfare  against  the  dictates  of  the  intellect ;  and  as  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  (imaginative  and  literary)  are  employed  in  this 
warfare,  metaphysics  may  be  defined  as  the  suicide  of  intel- 
lect. Causality  is  assailed  by  Hume  and  Pyrrho.  The  facul- 
ties of  form,  size,  locality,  number,  and  time  are  demolished 
by  Kant ;  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling  make  war  on  every 
faculty  that  supplies  intelligence,  not  even  sparing  conscious- 
ness, which  other  metaphysicians  enlist  as  an  ally  in  their  war. 
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The  English  and  Scotch  halfway  metaphysicians,  endeavor- 
ing to  use  their  intellectual  faculties,  exhibit  a  partial  convales- 
cence from  the  metaphysical  epidemic  and  develop  quite  a 
number  of  rational  ideas.  But  having  looked  at  the  disease 
in  its  worst  form  (for  it  is  a  species  of  intellectual  measles,  to 
which  young  men  and  nations  in  their  intellectual  juvenility 
are  most  liable),  it  would  not  be  worth  our  time  to  look  among 
the  convalescents  to  trace  their  approximation  to  healthy 
thought,  except  to  mark  the  movements  of  one  (Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton)  whose  writings,  approximating  more  nearly  to  ra- 
tionalism, still  claim  a  position  in  our  colleges.  This  task  must 
be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

The  least  extravagant  of  the  metaphysical  speculations,  that 
of  Hartley  and  Condillac,  ignoring  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  diversified  and  comple.x  traits  of  humanity,  and  the 
strength  of  will  and  passions  which  are  constitutional  endow- 
ments, supposed  that  all  the  powers  and  traits  of  humanity 
could  be  built  up  by  mere  impression  or  sensation  and  as- 
sociation. The  extravagance  and  incompleteness  of  this 
theory  renders  its  refutation  unnecessary ;  yet  even  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  was  so  charmed  with  its  simplicity  as  to 
say  that  the  doctrine  of  association  was  the  basis  of  all  true 
psychology,  and  to  compare  its  teacher.  Hartley,  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton. 

The  creation  of  our  faculties  solely  by  impressions  on  the 
senses  would  leave  little  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
differences  between  men  and  animals,  when  reared  in  the  same 
apartment  and  receiving  the  same  impressions  on  their  senses. 
It  would  permit  no  remarkable  differences  of  character  be- 
tween children  of  one  family,  even  between  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  and  would  leave  as  an  inexplicable  mystery  the  vast 
differences  between  male  and  female  animals. 

The  doctrine  of  vibrations,  that  all  our  mental  processes, 
from  sensation  and  perception  to  the  most  complex  emotions, 
passions,  and  reasonings,  were  mere  vibrations  of  matter 
curiously  combined  together,  acting  and  reacting  according  to 
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mechanical  laws  of  impulse  and  elasticity,  was  still  more  ex- 
travagant. Even  if  these  complex  vibrations  were  possible  in 
the  human  body,  the  blank  idiocy  of  confounding  vibration 
with  thought  and  emotion  makes  it  astonishing  that  such  wri- 
tings should  ever  have  been  held  in  honor.  But  metaphysics 
being  mostly  the  wild  hypotheses  of  ignorance^  a  long  course 
of  metaphysical  reading  had  prepared  men  to  welcome  any 
hypothesis,  however  baseless. 

It  has  required  two  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  Plato 
for  the  intellectual  faculties  to  assert  their  paramount  authori- 
ty and  check  the  career  of  self-satisfied  ignorance  by  leading 
us  to  observe,  to  understand,  and  to  reason  upon  nature. 

What  was  the  skepticism  of  Hume  but  a  crushing  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  ?  When  he  affirms  that  we  are  conscious 
only  of  a  succession  of  ideas  and  not  of  the  mind,  the  self  that 
entertains  these  ideas,  he  disregards  the  voice  of  consciousness, 
the  sense  of  personal  identity.  To  deny  causation  which  we 
perceive,  and  affirm  that  there  is  only  succession  of  events 
without  causal  connection,  is  simply  disregarding  the  voice  of 
the  intellect.  We  might  with  the  same  propriety  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  form,  affirming  that  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  an 
infinite  number  of  points,  and  that  the  idea  of  form  is  a  crea- 
tion of  our  own  mind  corresponding  to  nothing  in  nature.  The 
next  step  in  misological  absurdity  is  to  deny,  with  Kant,  the 
existence  of  time  and  space,  affirming  that  they  appertain  only 
to  our  minds.  The  next  beyond  Kant  is  to  deny  all  percep- 
tion, with  Fichte  and  Schelling,  and  affirm  that  nothing  exists 
but  our  own  consciousness  or  thought.  The  very  ultima 
thide  of  absurdity  is  reached  with  Hegel  in  ignoring  our  posi- 
tive consciousness  of  self  and  observation,  to  affirm  a  limit- 
less consciousness — unlocated,  undefined,  and  commingled 
with  being  and  unconsciousness  in  a  tertiiim  quid  which  defies 
description  or  even  conception. 

If  the  metaphysical  method  of  philosophizing  in  any  case 
falls  short  of  blank  ignorance  or  idiocy,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  not  purely  metaphysical  and  does  not  consistently  follow  its 
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own  path  to  the  end.  It  denies  the  existence  of  the  external  on 
the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  proved^  but  assumes  the  existence 
of  consciousness  which  is  not  proved,  or  attempts  to  prove 
something,  as  Descartes,  in  saying  **cogito,  ergo  sum ^  But 
if  I  know  I  am  because  I  think,  how  do  I  know  I  think — 
how  do  I  know  anything  ? 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  reason  at  all  without  beginning  with 
the  postulate  of  what  we  know  ;  and  we  have  no  right,  as 
honest,  earnest  seekers  of  truth,  to  reject  any  portion  of  what 
we  intuitively  know — whether  it  be  consciousness  of  the  in- 
ternal or  a  perceptive  consciousness  of  the  external,  which  every 
sound  mind  enjoys,  believes,  and  relies  upon. 

The  system  of  Herbarty  another  of  the  famous  German  mys- 
tics, resembles  that  of  Leibnitz  with  its  monads,  in  supposing 
a  set  of  points  or  entities,  destitute  of  extension  in  space  or 
duration  in  time  as  the  basis  of  the  sensible  world — an  incon- 
ceivable supposition,  which  would  explain  nothing,  if  there 
were  the  slightest  evidence  of  its  truth. 

The  entire  mass  of  German  mysticism  may  be  characterized 
as  a  very  successful  effort  to  eliminate  from  our  opinions  near- 
ly everything  derived  from  the  intellectual  faculties — all  know- 
ledge of  nature — all  knowledge  of  man — all  historical  as  well 
as  all  scientific  knowledge — all  that  we  derive  from  reason, 
understanding,  and  intuition — the  knowledge  of  objects,  of 
time,  space  and  causation — and  substitute  for  true  knowledge 
a  set  of  baseless  and  inane  hypotheses. 

The  existence  and  prevalence  of  such  systems  among  men 
of  literary  culture,  in  so  enlightened  a  period  as  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  after  the  rational  study  of  the  brain  had  been 
developed  by  Gall,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  psy- 
chological facts  of  history — an  overpowering  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  Absurdity  as  an  essential  element  of  hu- 
man nature  independent  of  Insanity  ;  for  intellect  alone,  how- 
ever feeble,  perceives  clearly,  so  far  as  its  power  extends,  and 
seeks  to  know  all  it  can.  Blind  impulse  alone  ignores  our  in- 
tuitive perceptions,  doubts,  denies,  and  disbelieves  everything, 
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but  our  own  dogmatic  infallibility,  and  rushes  blindly  to  chi- 
merical absurdity  and  ignorance  in  philosophy. 

Shunning  the  discussion  of  metaphysical  theories  in  gene- 
ral as  a  waste  of  time  on  obsolescent  follies,  let  us  briefly  no- 
tice the  almost  universal  doctrine  of  metaphysical  philoso- 
phizers,  which  is  called  Idealism  in  opposition  to  Realism^ 
which  latter  being  the  common  sense  of  mankind — the  recog- 
nition of  the  objective  realities  around  us — has  been  con- 
temptuously rejected  from  the  lofty  realms  of  metaphysics, 
which  faithfully,  adheres  to  its  character  expressed  etymologi- 
cally  in  the  word  Meta-physics,  by  ignoring  physical  exist- 
ence. 

The  Idealists  maintain  that  we  know  nothing  of  external 
nature,  but  only  know  that  we  experience  certain  impressions, 
and  are  thereby  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  objects  cor- 
responding to  those  impressions.  In  other  words,  wc  know 
nothing  but  a  remarkable  procession  of  ideas  in  our  own 
minds,  and  have  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  objective 
existence  corresponds  with  those  ideas,  or  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  ideas  we  entertain  of  objects  about  us. 

Yet  every  one  of  these  Idealistic  philosophizers  believes 
just  as  firmly  as  the  mass  of  mankind  that  surrounding  objects 
exist  just  as  he  perceives  them,  and  succeeds  in  life  by  acting 
on  that  conviction  on  which  he  acts  during  every  moment  of 
his  waking  consciousness.  He  asserts  an  opposite  doctrine 
as  philosophically  true,  which  he  docs  not  really  believe — 
cannot  possibly  believe,  and  cannot  act  on,  for  its  belief  and 
practical  adoption  would  be  pure  idiocy. 

The  speculative  mind,  embarrassed  by  metaphysical  logic, 
is  in  the  condition  of  the  credulous  and  thoroughly  puzzled 
little  boy  whose  father  gave  him  two  apples,  and  informed 
him  that  they  were  three ;  when  he  expressed  his  doubt  of 
having  so  many,  his  father  convinced  him  by  saying  with  dig- 
nified emphasis:  **  Here,  my  son,  this  is  one,  and  this  is  two 
— now  you  know  one  and  two  make  three."  He  replied, 
**  Yes,  pa,  Fve  got  three,  but  you  see  it's  only  one  for  mc  and 
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one  for  sis."  The  metaphysical  disciple  perceives  that  it  is 
logically  proved  that  there  is  no  reality  but  our  own  conscious- 
ness and  accepts  it,  but  experiences  no  change  in  his  practical 
ideas,  and  remains  in  a  hopeless  state  of  mental  confusion  and 
inconsistency  from  which  he  might  be  relieved  by  more  thor- 
ough and  correct  reasoning. 

Our  knowledge  of  external  objects  arises  in  the  mind  by  a 
primitive  law  of  its  operation,  which  we  cannot  disregard  or 
disobey,  and  which  no  one  but  a  lunatic  ever  disregards.  When 
such  a  conception  is  first  developed,  the  metaphysician  may 
properly  come  forward  and  challenge  its  correctness— may  deny 
that  it  corresponds  to  any  reality,  and  he  would  be  unanswerable 
— that  is  to  say,  the  newborn  babe  would  be  unable  to  refute  his 
philosophy.  The  helpless  infant,  with  its  eyes  but  a  short  time 
opened,  is  the  only  true  disciple  of  metaphysical  idealism.  But 
very  soon  ideas  produced  by  vision  are  confirmed  by  those  of 
touch,  and  as  often  as  an  object  is  seen  its  existence,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  visual  image,  is  verified  by  feeling  a  solid  resisting 
object.  Hence  we  learn  that  when  we  see  a  block,  there  is  an 
object  which,  if  we  come  in  contact  with  it,  resists  our  touch 
and  firmly  occupies  a  certain  rectangular  space,  and  has  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance  or  inertia  when  we  attempt  to 
move  it. 

This  is  our  positive  knowledge — a  knowledge  of  solid,  resist- 
ing, inert,  divisible,  ponderable  objects.  Thetotalityof  the  con- 
ceptions united  in  one  object  is  what  we  recognize  as  that  object. 
The  idealist  may  justly  affirm  that  we  do  not  know  the  sub- 
stratum or  essential  nature  of  that  object  beyond  its  cognizable 
attributes,  but  this  would  be  merely  asserting  that  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  atoms  or  the  basic  forces  which  are  manifested 
as  matter,  an  assertion  which  cannot  be  controverted  at  pre- 
sent. But  when  he  goes  beyond  this  and  asserts,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  basis  of  matter,  that  we  do  not  know  anything  at 
all  to  exist,  he  asserts  what  he  does  not  and  cannot  believe,  for 
at  any  and  every  moment  he  verifies  the  existence  of  matter 
by  finding  a  resisting  substance  that  checks  his  movements— 
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that  gives  him  pleasure  or  pain,  and  manifests  itself  to  him 
exactly  in  accordance  with  his  previous  ideas  of  its  reality. 

To  suppose  that  these  ever-existirtg,  infinitely- multiplied  ex- 
periences or  observations,  proceeding  according  to  laws  that 
may  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  understood  pro- 
perties of  external  objects,  are  but  arbitrary  processes  of  our 
own  consciousness,  not  produced  by  an  adequate  exterior 
cause,  is  to  advance  a  hypothesis  for  the  truth  of  which  there 
can  be  but  one  chance  against  iimumerable  millions.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  unthinkable  absurdity  to  any  healthy  mind  to  suppose 
that  millions  of  millions  of  effects  in  consciousness  going  on  in 
eternal  progression,  should  correspond  continually  with  certain 
external  causes  the  existence  of  which  is  verifiable  at  any 
time  that  we  choose  to  receive  an  impression  from  them,  and 
yet  should  be  entirely  independent  thereof,  as  no  such  causes 
exist.  The  human  mind,  in  the  supposed  case,  would  be  the 
most  gigantically  ingenious  instrument  of  deception  that 
fancy  could  conceive.  We  do  absolutely  know  by  experi- 
ence that  when  we  see  certain  objects,  the  totality  of  proper- 
ties by  which  they  arc  recognized  will  be  found  connected 
with  their  visible  forms. 

We  rely  implicitly  on  the  testimony  of  our  faculties,  be- 
cause we  find  them  trustworthy  ;  we  find  that  when  they 
assert  a  certain  object  existing  in  space  and  time  definitely  lo- 
cated, does  exist,  we  never  fail  to  verify,  if  we  choose,  the  ex- 
istence of  that  object  or  that  group  of  attributes  which  we  call 
an  object  (without  any  reference  to  ultimate  causation  or  its 
basic  nature).  We  therefore  rightly  trust  and  believe  in  our 
perceptions,  because  we  never  discover  anything  to  contradict 
their  veracity,*  and  the  mutual  corroboration  which  our  per- 
ceptions give  to  each  other  assures  us  of  the  existence  of  the 
object  they  recognize,  for  we  find  the  group  of  attributes 
— constituting  that  object — inseparably  united,  and  present 

♦  The  veracity  of  the  senses  is  not  contradicted  by  an  image  seen  in  a  mirror, 
for  when  we  get  the  entire  testimony  of  the  senses,  by  looking  around  the  mirror 
and  at  the  object,  we  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Vol.  I. — 21 
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wherever  the  object  is  in  any  way  recognized.  We  know 
that  we  cannot  produce  this  combination  of  perceptions  by 
any  effort  of  volition  nor  by  any  arbitrary  powers  of  our  own 
minds,  and  that,  when  we  thus  recognize  an  object,  we 
can  with  it  produce  a  similar  impression  on  the  minds  of 
others,  and  also  in  handling  it  produce  various  effects  corre- 
sponding to  its  character. 

The  error  which  misled  the  Idealists  was  the  confounding 
of  that  group  of  phenomena  which  we  perceive  as  exterior  to 
ourselves  (just  as  distinctly  as  we  perceive  our  own  existence), 
and  which  aggregate  phenomena  we  call  matter  (for  matter  is 
but  a  combination  of  attributes  or  qualities),  with  the  unknown 
substratum  or  efficient  cause  of  those  phenomena.  Realis- 
tic perception,  or  the  doctrine  of  Realism,  does  not  imply  that 
we  know  or  perceive  any  such  substratum,  but  only  that  we 
perceive  matter  in  its  phenomena,  which  phenomena  we  find 
combined  in  certain  forms  that  we  call  matter  or  material  ob- 
jects. The  Idealist,  therefore,  mistakes  the  nature  of  the 
question — and  makes  the  very  grave  mistake,  also,  of  sup- 
posing that  when  we  are  conscious  of,  or  have  a  simultaneous 
conception  of  something  external  and  something  internal  or 
personal,  our  consciousness  is  a  false  witness — true  as  to  one- 
half  only  of  its  testimony,  and  not  capable  of  discriminating 
between  internal  personality  and  external  objectivity,  the  lat- 
ter being  demonstrated  by  innumerable  coincidences  and 
concurrences  in  observation. 

The  value  of  our  consciousness  as  to  external  objectivity 
and  its  perfect  reliability  are  forcibly  illustrated  by  tlie  ex- 
istence of  the  intuitive  faculties  which,  without  any  interme- 
diation of  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  or  touch,  give  us 
vivid  conceptions  of  external  objects  (called  clairvoyance),  and 
they  tell  as  consistent,  credible,  and  demonstrable  a  story  as 
when  they  speak  of  our  own  existence,  so  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  existence  and  action  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  external  stand  on  the  same  basis,  and  are  each  equally 
true  or  equally  questionable. 
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The  philosophic  partisan  rejects  just  so  much  of  the  connect- 
ed and  unbroken  testimony  of  consciousness  as  his  passions  * 
lead  him  to  discard.  Hume,  admitting  that  we  are  conscious 
of  ideas  in  succession,  denies  that  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
existence  or  mind  ;  the  materialists,  admitting  our  conscious- 
ness of  external  nature,  reject  our  consciousness  of  our  own 
spiritual  nature — while  the  idealist,  glorying  in  our  spiritual 
consciousness,  refuses  to  receive  its  testimony  as  to  the  infi- 
nite world  without. 

All  these  vagaries  are  but  different  forms  of  unreason — evi- 
dences that  man  has  the  power  of  suspending  or  overpowering 
any  of  his  intellectual  faculties  when  he  writes  or  speaks — ignor- 
ing self  consciousness,  ignoring  physical  science,  ignoring  mem- 
ory, ignoring  causation,  ignoring  time  and  space,  ignoring  cor- 
relations, ignoring  common  sense,  sagacity  and  intuitive  per- 
ception. 

The  misological  or  bigoted  spirit  which  has  opposed  and 
discouraged  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art — which  arrayed 
itself  against  Bacon,  Galileo,  Columbus,  Harvey,  and  Gall,  dis- 
couraged every  great  inventor  and  persecuted  every  advocate 
of  freedom  of  thought  or  discussion,  was  but  a  more  intense 
and  violent  display  of  the  vain  and  arrogant  spirit  which  as- 
sumed to  understand  nature  and  give  forth  philosophy  with- 
out-condescending to  observe  and  learn. 

Hence  metaphysical  speculators  may  properly  be  classed 
among  the  opponents  of  human  progress,  efficient  only  in  per- 
petuating the  ignorance  of  earlier  ages,  discouraging  the  study 
of  science,  and  hindering  every  species  of  progress.  In  the 
earlier  ages  they  dogmatized  in  physical  science  until  the  exer- 
cise of  the  intellect  redeemed  that  department  from  specula- 
tion and  alchemical  theories.  From  the  department  of  phy- 
siology the  speculators  have  been  effectually  expelled  ;  but 
Psychology  has  been  so  little  cultivated  by  scientific  methods, 
that  its  dreamy  speculators  are  not  yet  expelled.     The  study 

*  •*  Passions"  may  seem  an  inappropriate  term,  but  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  im- 
ptilses  of  stubbornness,  defiance,  infidelity,  scorn,  vanity,  adhesiveness  and  bigotry. 
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of  the  brain  will,  however,  soon  expel  them  from  Psychology, 
leaving  them  only  a  narrow  boundary  along  the  theological 
borders  of  the  un-knowable  from  which  to  war  on  science  until 
they  take  their  final  leave  of  the  higher  spheres  of  thought. 

Note  by  the  Author. — If  it  should  be  asked  why  those  who  study  nature 
in  the  spirit  of  modesty,  docility,  and  candor  should  criticise  the  champions  of 
])retended  philosoi)hy,  we  may  reply  that  all  falsehood  is  powerful  for  trni,  and 
metaphysical  delusions  have  been  preeminently  powerful  in  blighting  the  fair  out- 
growtli  of  humanity,  by  their  narcotic  influence  on  education.  The  University 
systems  of  education,  organized  in  accordance  with  the  true  spirit  of  metaphysical 
philosophy,  have  been  no  less  effectual  in  deforming  the  mind  of  man  tlian  the 
wooden  helmets  or  head-boards  of  the  Flathead  and  Chetimachi  Indians  in  de- 
forming their  crania. 

Throughout  the  present  century  the  best  thinkers  have  protesteil  in  vain  agtunst 
the  stultifying  system  of  the  Universities.  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
College,  in  an  address  to  the  University  Convocation,  in  1866,  after  denouncing  the 
ultra-classical  education  of  the  UniverMties  of  England,  quoted  the  following  graj^hic 
description  of  the  results  of  such  education  from  a  writer  in  the  London  Times: — 

"Common  things  are  quite  as  much  neglected  and  despised  in  the  etlucatiun  of 
the  rich  as  in  that  of  the  jMjor.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  a  young  gentleman  may 
know  when  he  has  taken  his  university  de^^rees,  especially  if  he  has  been  indus- 
trious and  has  stuck  to  his  studies.  lie  may  really  sjMind  a  long  time  in  looking 
for  somelmdy  more  ignorant  than  himself.  If  he  talks  with  the  driver  of  the 
stagc-coadi,  that  lands  him  at  his  father's  door,  he  fimls  he  knows  nothing  of 
horses.  If  he  falls  into  conversation  witli  a  gardener,  he  knows  nothing  of  plants 
or  flowers.  If  he  walks  into  the  field,  he  does  not  know  the  difference  l>etween 
barley,  rye,  ami  wheat ;  between  raj^e  and  turnips  ;  between  lucerne  and  saint- 
foin  ;  l)Ctwcen  natural  and  artifuial  grass.  If  he  goes  into  a  cari>enter's  yanl,  he 
does  not  know  one  wood  from  another.  If  he  comes  across  an  attorney,  he  has 
no  idea  of  the  difference  between  commcm  and  statute  law,  and  is  wholly  in  liw 
dark  as  to  those  securities  of  personal  and  political  liberty  on  which  wc  pride 
ourselves.  If  he  strolls  into  any  workshop  or  place  of  manufacture,  it  is  always 
to  fnul  his  level,  and  that  a  level  far  below  the  present  company.  If  he  dines  oul^ 
and  as  a  youth  of  proved  talents,  and  j>erhaps  (miversity  honors,  is  ex|H^cted  to  be 
literary,  his  literature  is  confined  to  a  few  popular  novels.  The  girl  who  has 
never  stirred  from  home,  and  whose  education  has  been  economized,  not  to  say 
neglectc^l,  in  order  to  send  her  own  ])rother  to  college,  k!iows  vastly  more  of  those 
things  than  he  does.  The  s;ime  exix)sure  awaits  him  wherever  he  goes  and  wlieu- 
ever  he  has  the  audacity  to  open  his  mouth.  At  sea,  he  is  a  land-litbber  ;  in  iht 
country^  a  cockney  ;  in  tozun,  a  greenhorn  ;  in  science,  an  ignoramus;  in  bnsi' 
ness,  a  simpleton  ;  in  pleasure,  a  milksop  ;  everywhere  out  of  his  element ;  every- 
where at  sea,  adrift.  In  society  and  in  the  work  of  life  he  finds  him>elf  lieatcn 
by  the  youlli  whom  at  college  he  despised  as  frivolous  or  abhorred  as  profligate, 
lie  is  ordained  and  takes  charge  of  a  parish,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  farmeni, 
the  trades- people,  anel  even  the  old  women." 

And  yet  it  is  a  daring  and  difficult  undertaking  for  a  professor  to  suggest  toy 
improvement  on  this  venerable  and  fossilized  system,  which  is  so  successful  in  the 
peri)etuation  of  ignorance. 


THE  SOUTHERN  HEART : 

THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  AND  THE   CAROLINA  PALMETTO.* 

BY   D.    J.    MANDELL. 

I. 

Sons  of  the  South  !  ye  sunny  souls, 

Born  of  the  Summer  skies, — 
When  fierce  the  tempest  round  ye  rolls, 

Bent — not  to  fall — but  rise, — 
Accept  a  brother's  humble  lay, 
And  hear  his  kindly  words,  I  pray. 

n. 

Deep  in  its  native  solitude. 

Ere  man-craft  smote  the  land. 
Where  primal  forests  proudly  stood, — 

And  nigh  the  sea-girt  strand, — 
A  tall  Palmetto  reared  its  crest, 
With  brightest  verdure  richly  dressed. 

•  This  legendary  poem  is  founded  on  an  alleged  incident  of  tne  war  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  episode  is  this: — The 
Palmetto  tree  is  the  State  symbol  of  South  Carolina — the  beautiful  type  or 
emblem  of  her  native  patriotism  and  honor  within  the  American  Federal  Union, 
of  which  she  was,  originally,  so  earnest  and  distinguished  a  member.  This  Pal- 
metto is  reported  to  have  been  artistically  imitated  in  wrought-iron  and  planted  or 
erected  in  Columbia,  the  central  or  capital  city  of  South  Carolina.  The  Union 
troops  are  said  to  have  assaulted  it  during  "Sherman's  raid,"  hacking  it  with 
axe  and  chisel,  and  even  bombarding  it  with  the  more  destructive  implements 
of  war.  But  the  firm  and  stalely  structure  withstood  the  mightiest  shock ;  and, 
as  we  are  told,  still  stands,  indicating,  we  trust,  the  vitality  of  the  earlier  and 
active  nationality  of  our  Southern  brethren,  in  their  legilimate  connection  with 
the  country — our  whole  country — North,  South,  East  and  West.  It  is  in  this 
hope,  and  on  this  incident,  that  the  annexed  poem  is  conceived  and  founded ;  and 
the  author  trusts  that  he  has  herein  struck  the  true  chord  of  conciliation  which 
will  yet  ring  out  the  chimes  in  full  measure  unto  the  glorious  Jubilee  of  our 
Nation  restored,  expanded  and  magnificent  beyond  precedent  in  its  own  or  any 
other  history. 
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III. 

An  Eagle  spied  the  graceful  tree, 
Then  with  prophetic  screech, 

Cried — "  When,  as  emblem  of  the  Free, 
My  Bannered  Throne  I  reach, 

This  Tree  shall  be  fair  Freedom's  bower. 

As  I  will  be  its  pride  and  power." 

IV. 

The  Nation  came — and  Genius  glowed, 
And  brightened  all  the  scene, 

And,  by  its  Art  and  skill,  bestrewed 
Our  Union's  broad  demesne 

With  tributes  num'rous,  works  of  Fame 

Enshrining  many  a  noble  name. 

V. 

One  task,  'mid  these,  most  nobly  graced 
Columbia's  finest  sc^uare  : — 

An  iron-wrought  and  firmly  placed 
Palmetto  towered  there, — 

Aye,  towered  in  massive  strength  and  form, 

Unharmed  by  lightning  or  by  storm. 

vi. 

O  questioVi  for  both  head  and  heart ! 

Why  Freedom's  champions  dared 
Assault  that  patriotic  Art, 

Which  even  Nature  spared  ? 
But,  yet,  the  stanch  trunk  bore  it  well, 
Defying  even  shot  and  shell. 

VII. 

Thus  Carolina,  'mid  the  strife, 
Thy  grand,  thy  sacred  Tree, 

So  triumphing,  reveals  the  Life, — 
The  truer  Life, — in  thee  : 

With  strength  and  force  which  trial  gives, 

Thine  ancient,  Patriot-heart  still  lives. 
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VIII. 

The  Eagle  laughs  to  see  it  so, 
And  cleaves  the  utmost  skies, 

As  with  his  inmost  soul  aglow, 
To  his  starry  perch  he  flies — 

While  Freedom,  from  sublimest  heights, 

Her  Nation  onward !  yet  invites. 

Athol,  Mass.,  May,  1873. 


RELATIONS    OF    MIND    TO    OFFSPRING. 

THE  singular  eflfects  produced  on  the  unborn  child,  by 
the  sudden  mental  emotions  of  the  mother,  are  re- 
markable examples  of  a  kind  of  electrotyping  on  the  sensitive 
surfaces  of  living  forms.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  mind's 
action,  in  such  cases,  may  increase  or  diminish  the  molecular 
deposits  in  the  several  portions  of  the  system.  The  precise 
place  which  each  separate  particle  assumes  in  the  new  organic 
structure,  may  be  determined  by  the  influence  of  thought  or 
feeling.  If,  for  example,  there  exists  in  the  mother  any  un- 
usual tendency  of  the  vital  forces  to  the  brain,  at  the  critical 
period,  there  will  be  a  similar  cerebral  development  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  offspring.  A  lady  who,  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  was  chiefly  employed  in  reading  the  poets,  and  in 
giving  form  to  her  day-dreams  of  the  ideal  world,  at  the  same 
time  gave  to  her  child  (in  phrenological  parlance)  large  Ideal- 
ity and  a  highly  imaginative  turn  of  mind.  Some  time  since 
we  met  with  a  youth  who  had  finely  molded  limbs  and  a 
symmetrical  form  throughout.  His  mother  has  a  large,  lean, 
attenuated  frame,  that  does  not  offer  so  much  as  a  single  sug- 
gestion of  the  beautiful.  The  boy  is  doubtless  indebted  for 
his  fine  form  to  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  French  lithograph 
in  his  mother's  sleeping  apartment,  and  which  presented  for 
her  contemplation  the  faultless  form  of  a  naked  child.       B. 
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SOULS   AND   SCENES   IN   SPIRIT  LIFE. 

BY    FANNY    GREEN    M'DOUG'AL. 

NUMBEIt  three:    THE  HEAVEN   OK  HEAVENS. 

AVING  traversed  the  Heavens  of  Beauty  and  Truth, 
we  are  now  to  enter  on  the  most  interior  plane  of  the 
human  spirit's  hfc  and  corrsciousness,  reaching  out  into  the 
Immeasurable,  the  Immaculate,  the  Infinite. 

Again  my  Guide  stood  before  mc,  but  at  this  time  clothed 
with  such  radiations,  I  could  with  difficulty  look  upon  him. 

He  smiled  graciously,  in  salutation,  thus  answering  my 
thought. 

**  We  have  simply  put  on  the  regalia  of  the  Heaven  we  are 
to  visit ;  for  every  true  aspiration,  whether  we  know  it  or  not, 
clothes  the  soul  with  whatever  brightness  it  has.  And  could'st 
thou,  at  this  moment,  sec  thyself,  my  son,  thou  wou4d*st  be- 
hold thyself  also  clothed  in  this  externalized  divinity.  These 
outflowing  garments  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  Swcden- 
borg,  to  Zoroaster,  or  even  Jesus,  but  to  mankind.  This  pure 
effluence  is  native  to  the  soul,  and  needs  only  to  be  set  free 
in  order  to  be  exhibited." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  said  ;  **  I  am  drawn  Earth- 
ward, and  perceive  that  a  visitor  from  thence  is  seeking  to 
approach  the  Heavens.  I  rejoice  in  this  ;  for  you  can  thus 
see  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Spirit's  temporary  exodus 
from  the  Form  which  it  still  inhabits.     Now  repose." 

Suddenly  the  finest  and  divinest  dew  of  sleep  passed  over 
and  pervaded  me.  Atom  by  atom,  soul  and  sense  were  per- 
meated, as  the  lightest  and  softest  drapery  fell  and  folded 
over  me. 

But  suddenly  there  was  intense  reaction.  The  passivity 
of  repose  in  an  instant  became  the  very  essence  of  positive 
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power.  I  was  no  longer  faint-hearted,  or  doubtful.  Rising 
high  above  the  mists  of  speculation  and  even  the  atmosphere 
of  faith,  sight  was  knowledge,  and  knowledge  was  strength. 
Then  for  the  first  time  I  really  felt  my  regal  dower,  and  wore, 
with  becoming  majesty,  my  more  than  kingly  crown.  I 
gloried  in  the  name  and  nature  of  Immortal  Man.  I  claimed 
the  sircship  of  Almighty  God.  I  was  one  with  my  Father. 
I  took  hold  of  his  Greatness ;  I  rose  into  his  Omnipotence. 
I  comprehended  his  Omniscience.  I  stood  unveiled,  and  un- 
abashed, in  the  all-inspiring  splendor  of  his  Godhood.  My 
kinship  with  all  the  Infinite  was  confirmed ;  and  blazoned  in 
letters  of  light,  it  seemed  written  on  all  I  saw. 

The  Sage  smiled.  ''This  power  that  now  pervades  thee, 
my  son,  is  thine  by  the  rights  of  the  Race,  and  not  of  the 
Individual.  In  this  sphere,  Humanity  is  sanctified  from  its 
sins,  and  for  the  first  time  completely  invested  with  itself,  to 
be,  and  to  do,  what  God  ordains.  And  so  strong  and  positive 
is  this  power,  that  no  one  can  come,  not  even  momentarily, 
within  the  range  of  its  spheral  emanation,  without  feeling  and 
being  moved  by  it. 

'*  In  this  sphere  originate  all  great  and  important  reforms 
for  the  benefit  of  Mankind.  This,  too,  is  the  highest  Heaven 
of  Invention  and  the  fountain-head  of  all  progressive  impulse 
and  action." 

'*  But  have  I  not  seen,"  I  interrupted  rather  warmly,  "  ay, 
with  my  own  eyes,  seen  the  bosom  cells  of  philosophers  in 
the  realm  of  Truth,  with  the  very  germs  they  nurtured  ?  If 
inventions  originate  there,  as  I  was  told,  how  can  they  also 
have  their  beginning  here  ?  " 

*'  All  that  thou  hast  seen  is  true,  and  far  more,"  he  an- 
swered, bending  leniently  toward  me,  that  the  fine  aroma  of 
his  presence  might  restore  the  harmony,  which  my  hot  haste 
had,  for  the  moment,  disturbed.  '*  The  only  trouble  is  you 
have  not  seen  the  whole  truth.  You  regard  a  certain  class 
of  spirits  as  isolated,  when,  in  fact,  THERE  IS  NO  ISOLATION. 
As  Thought   touches  Thought  and  Will  binds  Will,  so  do 
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spheres  intermingle  and  blend,  in  one  uninterrupted  series, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Presently  you  will  perceive  that  the  irradiations  of  Beauty 
and  the  flowing  River  of  Truth  have  their  correspondence  in 
this  sphere — in  all  spheres.  According  to  their  grade  and 
kind,  all  spheres  radiate.  The  higher  reaches  down  to  the 
lower,  the  lower  again  to  the  lowest ;  and  by  a  beautiful 
dispensation  of  want  and  supply,  the  lowest,  in  its  extremity, 
invokes  the  highest,  and  the  highest,  in  its  ministry,  bends 
benignly  to  the  lowest." 

After  a  short  pause  he  waved  his  hand  in  the  air,  as  if  to 
catch  its  vibrations,  then  he  said;  *'The  Heaven  of  Love 
invites.     Let  us  enter.*' 

As  if  borne  by  a  thought,  we  were  wafted  upward,  through 
a  drifting  cloud  of  blooms  and  essences  of  such  fineness,  that 
they  penetrated  the  whole  being,  enveloping  it  like  an  atmos- 
phere, that  touched  and  laved  the  Inmost.  Indescribably  de- 
licious were  the  sensations  thus  received.  I  here  .use  the 
word  sense,  having  no  other  to  express  this  kind  of  spiritual 
consciousness. 

Suddenly  a  broad  dome,  as  of  a  higher  Heaven,  rounded 
up  above  us,  with  a  majesty  of  outline  passing  all  description. 
The  light  and  color  were  also  peculiar.  Rose,  saffron,  purple 
and  azure,  in  their  richest  deepest  depths  were  continually 
interflowing,  displdicmg  and  r^:'placing  each  other.  But  their 
hues  were  not  to  be  conceived  of  by  any  external  tints,  or 
tones  of  color.  They  were  composed  of  essences  so  fine,  that 
none  but  the  truest  spiritual  sight  could  be  affected  by  them. 
Above,  or  in  the  higher  scries,  all  other  hues,  with  their  in- 
numerable lights  and  shadows,  were  fused  in  one,  which  may 
best  be  represented  by  the  outblooming  rose-hue  of  the  finest 
pearl.  Nothing  below  is  like  the  effect  thus  produced.  The 
blending  of  bloom  and  brilliance  was  not  like  the  flashing 
light  of  gems.  It  was  infinitely  softer,  yet  not  less  lustrous  ; 
and  in  the  masses,  or  depths,  it  passed  into  the  opake.  If 
the  tenderest  and  most  interior  bloom  of  flowers  could  be 
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clothed  in  living  sunbeams,  it  would  present  the  best  possible 
idea  of  this  light.  But  above,  and  still  higher  in  the  arch 
that  spanned  and  encircled  all,  the  rose-hue  passed  into  im- 
maculate whiteness,  that  hung  like  a  myriad-fold  canopy, 
over  all  worlds,  infusing  its  benison  of  grace  and  love  into  all 
being. 

I  stood  as  one  entranced,  with  all  the  powers  of  sense 
and  soul  strained  to  the  extremest  tension  and  thus  fixed, 
transfigured  and  sublimed  by  the  highest,  the  profoundest 
capacity  of  love  and  worship.  Then  I  knew  how  lovely  and 
precious  to  the  soul  is  suffering  for  the  good  of  others.  The 
Christ-power  took  hold  of  me  ;  and  I  not  only  felt,  but  knew, 
how  glorious  above  all  others,  is  the  martyr's  crown. 

But  of  a  new  form  of  music  the  soul  thus  became  cognizant. 
Breath,  motion,  thought,  were  for  the  time  denied  me.  And 
then  my  power  flowed  out  freely  into  this  divinest  melody. 
As  all  colors  blend  in  perfect  whiteness,  that  seems  void  of 
all  color,  so  do  all  sounds,  in  their  most  ethereal  essences, 
merge  in  perfect  silence.  This,  to  the  tutored  sense,  is 
the  sublimest,  the  divinest  utterance  of  harmonic  numbers. 
Tune  within  tune,  and  harmony  within  harmony — soul  within 
sense  and  sense  within  soul  —  an  unlimited  series  of  vibra- 
tions, that  made  no  audible  sound,  stirred  and  touched,  and 
woke  each  other,  until,  at  length,  it  really  seemed  as  if  all  the 
musical  notes  in  Nature  and  in  God,  had  been  fused  together, 
in  one  all-pervading  almighty  rhythm. 

All  I  had  heard  before  seemed  crude  and  cold,  a  harsh  dis- 
cordant jargon  of  untaught  performers,  compared  with  this 
majestic  music  of  silence.  It  was  the  Infinite  Love,  living  in 
all  life,  moving  all  motion,  informing  all  intelligence,  inspiring 
all  harmony.  It  was  the  latent  God-power  waking  in  all 
things.  All  Nature  feels  and  owns  its  potency  ;  and  her  harp 
often  thousand  thousand  strings,  vibrates  to  its  vital  breath. 
Not  a  man  thinks,  not  a  creature  moves,  not  a  plant  lives, 
not  a  leaf  grows,  not  even  a  single  grain  of  sand  concretes  and 
crystallizes,  but  this  all-informing  spirit  is  of  it,  and   in  it. 
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This  was  the  song  of  the  Morning  Stars,  as  they  sang  to- 
gether in  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  still  the  song  of  all 
stars,  and  will  be  forever.  It  is  the  majestic  music  that  leads 
the  march  of  ages.     It  fills  all  time  and  pervades  eternity.  ' 

Such  thoughts  as  these  flowed  through  me,  as  we  stood 
there  in  the  unbreathing  stillness ;  and  I  knew  not  that  any 
others  were  near.  But  a  touch  of  the  Sage's  hand  melted  the 
film  from  my  sight ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  glorious  forms.  They  were  mostly  reclining  on 
scrolls  of  soft  translucent  light,  fair  and  feathery,  like  heaps 
of  down.  Some  of  them  were  like  cars,  others  like  couches, 
but  they  all  had  the  scroll-like  character — infinitely  lovely 
and  graceful.  At  first  these  were  all  that  I  could  see.  It  was 
only  the  potcntialized  sight,  that  could  behold  the  spirit  forms 
of  that  radiant  sphere. 

But  my  sight  being  unsealed,  they,  too,  came  forward,  and 
welcomed,  and  blessed  me.  I  thought  I  should  have  shrunk 
away,  and  fainted  in  their  presence.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  enlarged  selfliood  seemed  more  stately  than  ever,  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  glorious  approached  me,  with  out- 
stretching hands  of  love  and  benediction,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  **  And  thou  art,  also,  heir  of  the  Father's  House." 

I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  torch,  blazing  before  him  ;  and  then  I 
knew,  indeed,  that  I  stood  face  to  face,  with  the  Father  of 
the  Fire  Worshipers — Zoroaster,  the  Persian  Seer. 

I  tried  to  scan  his  thoughts,  that  I  might  realize  more  fully 
the  grandeur  of  my  position.  But  the  moment  I  did  so,  I 
became  faint  and  sick.  His  greatness  of  soul  reassured  me. 
I  reposed  in  it,  and  grew  strong. 

I  could  see,  as  we  passed  on,  how  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  each  life  were,  in  some  manner,  reproduced.  Thus 
Plato  still  taught  in  groves,  like  those  of  his  beloved  Aca- 
dcmus  ;  and  Polycarp  kept  still,  for  his  spirit  Heaven,  a  re- 
miniscence of  his  own  Syrian  skies. 

Here  I  observed  that  the  suffering  of  martyrdom  concen- 
trated within  itself  ages  of  ordinary  life,  and  ripened  the  soul 
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prematurely.  Most  of  the  distinguished  martyrs  were  either 
inhabitants  or  frequent  visitors  of  this  sphere.  I  noticed,  too, 
the  sweet  and  pure  naturalness  of  the  primitive  teachers  of 
mankind,  and  that  they  all  retained,  in  a  striking  degree, 
their  peculiar  traits.  Thus  Christna,  the  *'  Cross-borne  '*  of  the 
ancient  myth,  beneath  a  godlike  wisdom,  still  exhibits  the 
same  hilarious  gayety,  as  when  he  led  the  dance  or  sang  by 
the  silvery  streams  of  Indus,  favorite  of  the  happy  milkmaids  ; 
while  Boodha,  through  all  his  profound  happiness,  yet  bears 
traces  of  the  mind,  that  sought  in  annihilation,  the  only  rem- 
edy of  infinite  sorrow. 

And  these  were  heathen  gods,  impostors — demons — as  I 
had  once  believed — who  had  willingly  and  wantonly  misled  the 
world,  and  brought  Humanity  to  wreck  with  artificial  shoals 
and  false  lights. 

Jeremiah — once  known  as  the  Weeping  Prophet — merely 
smiled  as  he  saw  the  thought.  Waving  his  hand  expressively 
in  certain  directions,  he  showed  me  that  of  all  the  highest 
there  were  none  higher  than  these.  O  that  I  could  picture 
this  scene  to  the  minds  of  the  hard-hearted,  stony-eyed,  self- 
glorifiers,  who  think  t/iej^  have  all  the  wisdom — who  look  forth 
with  the  range  of  a  gnat^s  eye,  and  then  imagine  that  they 
have  seen  all  that  is  to  be  seen.  Would  that  I  could  delineate 
and  impress  it  truly  on  your  minds,  as  a  confirmation  of  your 
highest  faith,  or  a  cure  for  honest  narrowness  of  sight.  As  it 
is,  it  has  been  a  lesson  to  me,  which  I  shall  never  need  to 
learn  again.  I  see  now  how  truly  all  religious  systems  are 
allied,  and  of  one  origin.  Sincerity  and  the  real  devotion  to 
human  good,  arc  the  tests  everywhere.  Omnipotent  Love  is 
pleased  with  these  ;  and  Omnipotent  Justice  asks  no  more. 

**  How  shall  I  describe  these  immaculate  forms?"  I  said  to 
myself;  for  with  every  attempt  at  scrutiny  they  are  resolved 
into  a  drop  of  intense  white  light.  But  after  a  little,  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  eye,  became  accustomed  to  their  highly  refined 
organism ;  and  then  I  saw  many  great  Teachers  from  many 
spheres  of  widely  distant  systems,  all  brought  together  in  one 
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grand  fraternity  of  human  love.  How  wonderful — O  how 
sublime  the  conception !  All  the  Earths  in  the  immensity  of 
space,  peopled  with  the  children  of  one  common  Father — all 
members  of  one  common  family  I 

As  I  came  into  rapport  with  many  of  them,  I  saw  they  had 
the  same  interest  in  their  native  Earth  as  we  have  in  ours,  and 
that  they  were  looking  for  something  better,  that  is  to  come, 
showing  that  the  eyes  of  the  Soul,  everywhere,  are  turned 
toward  a  higher  state.     Progress  is  the  law  of  all  worlds. 

There  was  one  phenomenon  that  greatly  affected  me. — 
Whenever  any  remarkably  vivid  thought  struck  me,  I  was 
sure  to  attract  some  spirit,  with  a  corresponding  conscious- 
ness. Thus  when  I  was  musing  on  the  effects  of  the  light,  I 
saw  pencilled  in  letters  of  gold,  over  the  broadest  and  most 
radiant  of  brows  :     **  God  is  truth  and  light  is  his  shadow." 

This  was  the  divine  Plato  ;  and  the  well-known  sentiment 
thus  set  forth,  was,  in  itself,  a  letter  of  introduction.  Again, 
as  I  was  pondering  on  the  philosophy  of  this  voiceless  music, 
a  noble  presence,  with  a  spirit  of  alabaster  pureness  and  clear- 
ness, responded  thus : 

*'  Neither  speech,  which  is  produced  by  the  voice,  nor  even 
internal  or  mental  language,  if  it  be  infected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  mind,  is  proper  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  but  we  worship 
him  with  an  unspotted  silence,  and  the  most  pure  thought  of 
our  nature." 

This  favorite  passage  made  me  personally  acquainted  with 
Porphyry  of  Tyre.  Thus  also  came  other  honored  ones  ;  but 
none  more  clearly  or  grandly  than  Socrates.  He  came  in 
answer  to  a  thought.  I  was  musing  on  the  soul — its  powers, 
its  wants,  its  paramount  grandeur  and  importance. 

When  T  first  saw  him  he  stood  at  a  little  distance,  bending 
gently  forward,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  his  folded  hands  sup- 
ported by  a  staff.  This  brought  the  eyes  very  near.  And 
yet  they  seemed  so  deep  and  distant.  There  was  a  world  of 
light  within,  wide,  high  and  unsearchable.  Then  in  a  kind  of 
silvery  phosphorescent  light  his  great  sentiment  was  formed 
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into  words  :  "  Feed  the  perishing  body  with  meat  that 
perishes.  What  matter  if  it  be  honey  or  hemlock  ?  But  the 
Soul,  which  cannot  die,  nourish  with  immortal  Truth/' 

I  could  not  pause  to  ask  myself  if  I  were  indeed  dreaming. 
If  I  turned  to  my  position  for  a  single  moment,  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  wonder.  Did  I,  in  truth,  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  "  Ancient  of  Days  ?  "  I  could  not  choose  but  dwell 
upon  it,  for  the  very  marvel  that  it  was. 

**  Would'st  thou  from  this  height  behold  the  Earth,  my 
son,"  was  whispered  in  my  ear ;  and  Swedenborg,  my  Spirit 
Guide,  once  more  stood  before  me. 

Perceiving  my  desire,  he  led  me  to  what  seemed  the  brink 
of  a  profound  abyss,  which  at  first  appeared  wholly  dark. 
But  following  the  lines  of  light  that  were  continually  radiating 
from  the  spirit  spheres,  I  was  at  length  able  to  command  suf- 
ficient tenuity  of  sight,  to  reach  the  Earth.  I  knew  it  by 
many  familiar  objects,  which,  however,  all  appeared  in  a 
murky,  lurid  light.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world,  with  all  their 
sorrows,  were  spread  within  eye-reach.  They  were  all  seeth- 
ing with  the  elements  of  waste  and  suffering,  want  and  woe 
unspeakable.  Disease  and  Death  were  lurking  at  every  fire- 
side ;  and  War  went  forth  unbridled.  My  eyes  were  pained 
with  the  sight  of  suffering.  My  ears  were  maddened  with 
discords.  Wrong,  Shame,  Tyranny  and  Servility  everywhere 
prevailed.  I  took  up  the  strain  of  the  Weeper,  crying : — 
•*  Woe  !  woe  !  I  lament !  I  mourn  for  thee,  poor  unhappy 
Earth  !  When  will  thy  sorrows  end  ?  When  will  the  ruin 
cease  ?  Will  Good  entirely  perish  from  our  midst,  and  the 
unchecked  powers  of  Evil  reign  alone  ?  Is  there  no  real  God — 
no  true  Man — no  pitying  Angel — no  devoted  Redeemer — no 
invincible  Liberator  ?  " 

But,  hark  !  Away  ;  away  !  A  voice  comes  through  the 
deep  distance  :  **  Behold,  the  day  of  Redemption  is  at  hand  ; 
and  God,  and  Man,  and  Angels,  shall  be  associated,  and  in- 
terwrought,  ^d  harmonized  ;  and  the  present  shall  flow  out 
into  the  future,  as   a    dark    and  troubled    stream,  into    the 
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profound  life  of  a  sunlit  sea,  to  be  purified  and  carried  up 
into  higher  and  holier  uses." 

As  1  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  clouds,  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  curtain,  were  lifted  up  from  the  horizon. 
In  the  light  that  was  thus  thrown  down  I  beheld  the  whole 
Earth  as  it  were  transfigured  ;  and  I  surveyed  it,  as  through 
a  lens,  where  every  object  was  clearly  distinct  and  brought 
near.  The  horizon  became  a  spiral  ;  and  it  wound  itself  up 
the  clear  and  sunny  heavens,  with  every  convolution  becoming 
more  serenely  calm  and  beautiful,  until  at  the  zenith  the  rays 
all  converged  into  a  great  white  splendor,  where  I  beheld  the 
projected  shadow  of  higher  spheres,  into  which  the  exalted 
Earth  Life,  by  a  natural  transition,  merged,  still  bearing  types 
of  the  present,  but  ever  passing  into  a  nobler  strength  and  a 
finer  beauty.  It  was  the  great  Highway  of  Generations,  the 
ascending  spiral  of  the  Future,  bearing  with  it,  out  of  the 
miasma  and  mire  of  the  Present,  the  indestructible  Essences, 
which  must  still  unfold  into  finer  forms,  and  be  clothed  with 
diviner  beauty.  It  was  infinitely  grand  and  lovely.  I  rose 
into  the  greatness  and  was  glorified  along  with  it. 

Again,  looking  toward  the  East,  I  beheld  a  great  white 
cloud,  as  of  a  mountain  of  light,  which,  rolling  out  from  the 
sky,  softly  rested  upon  the  Earth.  The  world  woke,  as  with 
the  joy  of  a  new  day.  The  young  Morning,  with  the  star 
upon  her  forehead,  fading  in  the  light  of  her  own  happy  eyes, 
came  forth.  Waving  her  hand  to  her  dusky  sister,  whose 
queenly  shadow  fell  on  the  steep  declivity  beyond,  she  went 
abroad,  sandaled  with  light  and  robed  with  woven  blushes, 
scattering  over  all  she  touched  the  bloom  of  a  thousand  roses, 
and  waking,  wherever  she  breathed,  the  music  of  a  new  life — 
divine  orisons  of  love,  and  harmony,  and  happiness. 

Then,  on  the  verge  of  the  Orient,  a  lofty  arch  of  still 
whiter  light  sprang  from  the  summit  ;  and  its  substance, 
blending  with  the  early  mists,  became  concrete  with  the  cool 
translucent  hue  of  alabaster.  A  luxuriant  vine,-  as  of  myrtle, 
ran  over  it  and  relieved  its  gleaming  luster,  with  the  shadow 
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of  green  foliage  and  hyacinthine  blooms.  Beneath  it  opened 
two  massive  gates.  They  were  as  of  pearl,  irised  with  the 
splendor  of  dissected  sunbeams.  They  swung  back  on  their 
golden  hinges  ;  and  the  musical  opening  announced  still  more 
wonderful  scenes. 

A  majestic  Form  came  out  of  the  mansions  of  light 
beyond ;  and  with  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand,  he  seemed 
to  pass  over  the  intermediate  boundaries,  and  stood  directly 
before  me.  The  white  hair  fell  in  silvery  waves  over  the 
grand  and  noble  forehead,  and  on  it  rested  a  chaplet  of  bay- 
leaves,  old  as  the  "  Beauty  of  Zion,**  yet  still  shining  with  a 
bright  and  imperishable  greenness.  Robes  of  light,  which 
seemed  to  flow  out  from  him,  were  thrown  back  in  folds 
of  such  a  stately  grace  as  made  him  appear  still  more 
august.  They  fell  aside  from  the  elastic  motion  of  his  step, 
without  impeding  the  forward  spring  of  his  firm  and  vigor- 
ous foot. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  a  lyre  ;  and  its  music  sounded  deep 
and  solemn,  as  if  it  were  borne  up  by  great  billows  from  the 
breast  of  a  heaving  sea  ;  and  yet  it  was  sweet  and  joyful,  as 
if  it  had  rippled  in  vibrations  of  light  from  the  song  of  the 
Morning  Stars.  As  he  came  forward  laughing  Joys  awoke  ; 
frolic  Loves  caroled  around  him  ;  and  new-born  Harmonies 
followed  in  his  footstep  ;  and,  as  if  projected  from  his  own 
prophetic  eyes,  pictures  of  millennial  beauty  appeared  on  the 
background  of  the  shadowy  distance. 

When  a  little  way  off  he  stood  still  and  I  felt  myself  ex- 
panding into  the  high  and  beautiful  sphere  of  his  greatness. 
There  was  no  cause  of  fear  in  the  benign  look,  in  the  protect- 
ing love,  and  in  the  paternal  blessing  of  the  outstretched 
hand  ;  but  I  bowed  myself  down  at  his  feet,  and  touched  the 
border  of  his  garment,  with  a  true  and  heart-felt  reverence  ; 
for  r  knew  the  Inspirer  of  my  youth,  the  Poet-Prophet, 
Isaiah,  to  whose  matchless  song  my  child  heart,  with  all  its 
throbbing  pulses,  beat  time  ;  and  its  bare  echoes,  even  now, 

stir  it  as  no  other  song  does.     And  as  he  spoke  I  heard  again 
Vol.  I.— 22 
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the  old-world  music,  which  had  so  early  fascinated  and  en- 
thralled me. 

Suddenly  he  stood  still  again  ;  and  I  knew  by  the  peculiar 
expression  and  action,  that  he  was  magnetizing.  The  palms 
of  his  hands  inclined  downward,  the  finger-tips  pointing 
toward  the  Earth.  In  the  silent  action  was  a  concentration 
of  power,  that  might  not  only  move  mountains,  but  hold  them 
suspended  in  mid-air.  We  know  very  well  that  a  magnet 
may  be  made  to  lift  many  thousand  pounds  ;  but  we  do  not 
yet  know  how  far  more  potent  is  human,  or  spirit  magnet- 
ism. 

Observing  the  process,  my  sight  flowed  into  his  ;  and 
directly  I  saw  a  female  form  reclining  on  a  couch  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  chamber.  The  figure  lay  on  the  back  ;  and  I  saw 
distinctly  what  may  be  termed  the  physical  law  of  the  pro- 
cess. Innumerable  points  of  magnetic  contact  were  made  all 
along  the  sides,  from  the  head  down  to  the  feet.  These  were 
slowly  drawn  out  into  films  of  invisible  fineness,  myriads 
uniting,  as  in  the  spider's  spinning,  to  form  the  main  cord. 

I  saw  that  the  sleeper,  if  such  she  might  be  termed,  was 
watching  this  process  with  a  pleased  and  curious  eye.  But 
presently  the  whole  power  of  sight  became  fixed  on  the  mag- 
netizing eyes.  Thus  she  was  drawn  upward,  and  lifted,  as  it 
were,  out  of  herself.  As  soon  as  this  was  effected  the  libe- 
rated spirit  lost  sight  of  the  room  where  the  body  lay,  and  rose 
into  the  air — with  higher  and  higher  flights — by  the  planets 
— beyond  the  orbit  of  the  sun — above  the  stars — on — on — 
toward  the  center  of  all  systems — the  Heaven  of  Heavens. 

A  wondrous  thing  it  was  to  behold — wonderful,  indeed,  to 
experience.  Once  she  tried  to  turn  her  eyes,  for  a  wider 
view  of  the  aerial  s}^.tems.  But  the  instant  the  magnetic  hold 
loosened,  she  became  sick,  with  a  sense  of  falling  from  a  great 
height.  But  taught  by  this  experience,  she  held  fast  to  the 
potent  eyes,  that  bore  her  up,  as  in  a  chariot  of  safety  and 
strength.  As  she  entered  the  Spirit  World,  delight,  rather 
than  wonder,  was  manifest  in  all  her  action. 
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How  shall  I  describe  this  Spirit  ?  What  can  fitly  image 
her  fairness — her  pureness  ?  Robes  of  the  tenderest  tint  of 
sea-green  flowed  over  her  feet ;  and  the  bright  hair  spread 
about  her,  like  a  mantle  of  living  sunshine. 

"  Can  it  be/'  I  asked,  '*  that  this  being  is  mortal,  and  yet  a 
denizen  of  the  dark  degraded  Earth  ?  *' 

*'  It  is  even  so  ;  "  returned  my  Guide,  who  was  again  pres- 
ent with  me.  '*  And  for  her,  and  the  like  of  her — many  of 
whom  you  wpuld  know  there  are,  could  you  only  see  the 
beauty  of  the  disrobed  Spirit — the  Earth  itself  shall  be  re- 
deemed, and  made  altogether  glorious." 

Gradually  the  maiden  and  the  Poet-Seer  were  drawn  toward 
each  other ;  and  I  saw  the  grand  affinity  of  soul  which  thus 
attracted  them.  For  a  moment  they  stood  regarding  each 
other,  like  two  matchless  marbles  of  symmetry  and  power- 
so  still  that  their  aerial  vesture  felt  not  the  motion  of  a  breath. 
And  yet  they  were  instinct  with  the  truest,  the  intensest  life. 

With  outreaching  hands  of  benediction,  thus  he  spoke  ; 
**  Daughter,  I  have  come  to  lead  thee  out  into  the  purer  air 
and  finer  light,  which  have  long  been  hidden — buried  deep  in 
the  heart  of  coming  Ages.  A  new  spirit  and  a  new  power 
are  waking  ;  and  now  they  are  at  the  very  threshold.  When 
all  the  light  of  yon  fair  Earth,  lay  undeveloped  in  the  chaotic 
masses  of  crude  matter,  angels  of  higher  spheres,  whose  pro- 
phet eyes  could  sweep  through  myriads  of  ages,  saw  this  very 
day,  and  knew  when  it  would  come.  And  now,  behold  the 
dawn,  as  the  life  of  the  New  Age  is  evolved  from  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  Past.  Come  up,  then,  to  a  higher  stand- 
point, and  let  us  behold  together  the  unfolding  life  of  the 
New  Earth,  as  it  is  fashioned  by  the  refining  elements  and 
forces  of  the  Future. 

"  Not  without  its  uses — not  unworthy  of  the  good  worker — 
will  be  the  lessons  we  receive  ;  because  with  the  changes 
themselves,  must  be  unfolded  the  paths  that  lead  to  them." 

Thus  saying,  he  grasped  her  hand,  and  they  walked  through 
the  air  as  on  a  solid  and  level  plane,  my  Guide  and  myself 
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following.  At  length  we  came  to  the  mountain,  whose  mas- 
sive walls  of  light  lay  against  the  Orient.  Winding  around  it 
by  an  easy  ascent,  we  arrived  at  the  summit,  which  gradually 
expanded  into  a  wide  sphere,  lighted  up  by  a  soft  auroral 
splendor,  and  arched  by  a"  firmament  of  surpassing  grandeur ; 
for  it  was  the  great  highway  of  a  thousand  Universes. 

Looking  down  through  the  bright  crystalline,  we  beheld  the 
Earth,  now  smiling,  as  if  it,  too,  were  already  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  its  translation  into  the  atmosphere  of  that  bliss- 
ful Future  which  we  could  now  distinctly  see,  vibrating  among 
all  its  elements. 

**  Changes,"  said  the  Seer,  *'  unheard  of — undreamed  of — 
by  a  single  being  on  the  face  of  yonder  planet,  are  at  hand." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  beautiful  expression  beaming  out 
from  the  inmost,  making  his  whole  being  radiant  with  heavenly 
joy. 

My  very  heart  was  hushed  in  the  profoundest  interest,  as  he 
resumed  :  *  *  Not  the  keenest  sight — not  the  finest  perception — 
not  the  strongest  grasp  of  thought — not  the  boldest  flight  of 
prophecy — can,  as  yet,  compass  or  unfold  them.  And  yet 
many  of  them  are  in  the  chrysalis.  The  dead  crust  shivers 
beneath  expanding  wings." 

**  I  know  not  of  these — "  the  maiden  answered  meekly  ; 
**but  many  wonderful  things  have  already  come,  or  I,  an 
humble  child  of  the  Present,  should  not  be  standing  here, 
face  to  face,  with  the  august  Dweller  of  Ages." 

**  Signs  have  truly  come,"  he  answered,  with  the  same 
wondrous  smile;  **but  the  great  realities  have  not  yet 
appeared.  Would'st  thou  call  them  up,  and  behold  them  in 
their  pure  spiritual  forms,  as  they  are  projected  from  the 
brain  of  highest  Angels,  ere  yet  they  have  taken  the  shapes 
of  Earth  ?  come,  then,  with  me  ;  and  let  us  look  through  the 
horoscope  of  Ages  together.  Thus  will  I  lead  thee  through 
the  labyrinths  of  Change,  and  unfold  some  of  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  to  be  ;  for  thou  must  be  a  Teacher  and  in  showing 
thy  fellow  beings — and  especially  thy  own  sex — what  is  to  be. 
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show  them  how,  or  by  what  means,  the  good  can  be  achieved  ; 
that  when  the  Work  is  ready,  the  Workers  may  be  ready 
also." 

*'  But  how  can  I  either  know,  or  see  ?  "  she  asked,  sorrow- 
fully, as  if  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  Greatness  that  opened 
before  her. 

*'  Thou  shalt  look  with  the  eyes  of  a  Seer  ;  "  he  answered 
quietly  ;  "  and  all  the  wisdom  that  is  necessary  for  thee  shall 
be  unfolded.  But  rest  thee  now.  Again  shall  we  come  to 
this  work  together,  fellow  laborers  in  the  great  field  of  Human 
Progress." 

'*  And  shall  I,  a  weak  and  humble  being  of  Earth,  work 
with  thee,  O  beautiful  Angel  of  Wisdom  !  O,  glorified  Pro- 
phet of  Power ! " 

"God  works  even  with  the  humblest ;  and  why  not  I  with 
thee.  Accept  then,  and  be  assured  of  thy  kinship  with  Isaiah  ; 
for  in  thy  love  of  Right,  and  in  thy  zeal  for  Good,  thou  shalt 
be  his  companion  and  his  equal.  I  have  chosen  thee  for  this 
work.  I  have  endowed  thee  with  its  power.  It  shall  thrill  in 
thy  simplest  speech  as  with  a  tongue  of  fire.  But  rest  now. 
We  meet  again." 

Tlie  vision  floated  away  ;  and  by  following  the  flight  of  the 
Earth  bound  Soul,  I  saw  that  with  much  pain  and  regret,  it 
was  returned  to  its  clay  tenement.  The  dampness  and  dark- 
ness of  Earth  were  once  more  thrown  around  her  ;  but  a  light 
shone  in  her  spirit,  which  shall  never  be  extinguished. 

'*  Why  is  it,"  I  asked,  after  a  temporary  absence,  '*  that  this 
woman,  who  is  still  of  Earth,  should  be  drawn  to  this  highest 
Heaven  ?  I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  writing  of  this 
character,  that  no  very  highly  developed  Spirit  can  commu- 
nicate directly  with  Earth." 

"That  is  a  mistake,  my  son,  as  you  yourself  have  seen. 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  God  has  no  power  to  reach  and 
minister  to  his  unfortunate  children.  Is  it  not  plain  philoso- 
phy that  as  the  Larger  includes  the  Less,  so  docs  the  Highest 
the  Lower  and  Lowest  ?     And  thus  also  the  most  high)}'  de- 
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veloped  mind  can  reach,  affect  and  move,  the  grossest  and 
most  turbulent,  with  less  danger,  and  with  more  power,  than 
the  Lower  Series.  Be  assured,  my  son,  that  they  who  are 
so  much  afraid  of  contamination  and  loss  are  not  of  the 
highest. 

**But  in  the  present  instance  this  woman  is  drawn  thus 
high,  because  the  celestial  power,  by  her  peculiar  experience,  is 
prematurely  unfolded.  She  has  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and 
by  this  she  is  allied  to  the  Highest.  But  wend  we  now  to 
still  sublimer  heights." 

Resting  in  the  bosom  of  a  convoluted  cloud,  we  were  borne 
up  the  spiral  stairway  into  a  light  unlike  any  other  we  had 
yet  visited.  It  was  so  fine  and  white  that  everything  became 
like  itself,  of  transparent  or  translucent  clearness. 

Reposing  on  a  scroll  that  was  tinted  with  the  splendor  of 
her  immaculate  form,  was  a  being  of  wonderful  attributes. 
The  heart  was  wide  as  the  world  ;  the  love  deep  as  the 
sea.  She  beheld,  embraced,  and  loved  all.  Not  a  son  or 
daughter  of  Adam  escaped  her  attention  and  care. 

**  I  know  thee,  O  Divine  Madonna!"  I  cried,  pressing 
forward  to  kiss  the  border  of  her  robe.  And  now,  of  a  truth, 
I  read  the  secret  of  thy  many  worshipers." 

'*  It  is  true;"  she  returned,  reaching  out  her  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  benediction.  **The  prayers  of  the  World  have 
made  me  what  they  name  me,  the  Mother  of  the  World." 

As  I  stood  there  for  a  moment,  I  felt  and  saw  how,  and 
why,  the  weeping  World  could  so  trustingly  lay  its  head  on 
the  breast  of  that  Infinite  Motherhood. 

But  my  sight  was  drawn  to  a  radiant  being  near  by.  It 
was  Joan  of  Arc.  The  grand  old  poet  Deborah,  stood  at  her 
right  hand  ;  and  on  her  left  the  tuneful  Greek,  Sappho  ;  while 
at  her  feet  reclined  a  Spirit  young  and  lily  white.  It  was 
the  youthful  martyr  Theodosia,  the  peerless  Virgin  of  Tyre. 

A  little  way  off,  and  apart  from  al!  others,  stood  a  majestic 
Form;  and  the  face  was  turned  toward  the  Madonna,  with 
such  an  infinite  expression  of  mingled  love,  tenderness  and 
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gratitude,  as  I  never  before  felt.  O,  then  I  knew  that  the  sen- 
timent of  a  true  natural  love  is  mighty  and  indestructible. 
But  from  such  a  son  to  such  a  mother,  it  was  invested  with 
an  almost  omnipotent  power. 

I  needed  not  to  see  the  cup  of  gall,  the  crow4i  of  thorns, 
the  Garden  of  Agony,  the  cruel  Cross  and  the  riven  tomb.  No 
one  for  a  moment  could  mistake  the  intense  Individuality  of 
that  presence.  Never  was  there  another  like  him.  He  was 
begotten,  conceived,  molded,  moved  and  inspired,  atom  by 
atom,  Une  by  line,  with  one  all-pervading  spirit  of  pure  Love. 
With  lifted  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  I  bowed  myself  down, 
and  wept  at  his  feet,  for  joy  in  his  divine  Presence.  O  how 
beautiful !  how  majestic ! — how  passing  all  language  to  de- 
scribe— all  imagination  to  conceive  !  And  yet,  I  fainted  not, 
as  in  the  sight  of  some  others  far  less  holy.  On  the  contrary, 
I  grew  strong — so  strong  I  could  have  invoked  a  share  of 
that  transcendent  and  glorious  martyrdom. 

By  a  rapid  passage  of  thought  I  went  out  into  his  life.  I 
followed  him  from  the  manger  of  Cana  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  where  he  talked  with  the  Doctors,  a  prematurely 
wise  child.  I  stood  with  him  by  the  side  of  Jordan,  where, 
obedient  to  the  ministry  of  John,  he  bowed  down  to  the 
renovating  wave.  I  ascended  with  him  the  Mountain  of 
Temptation,  and  beheld  the  Arch-Demon  turned  away  by 
his  omnipotent  armor  of  Divine  Love.  I  stood  with  him  on 
the  brow  of  Olivet,  when  he  wept  over  the  doomed  city. 
His  words  came  booming  back,  borne  on  the  troubled  billows 
of  Time:  '*  O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem!  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  beneath 
her  wings  ;  but  ye  would  not !  "  O  transcendent  pathos  !  I 
lingered  with  him  mid  the  shadows  of  Gethscmane,  and  saw 
the  trickling  blood-drops  when  he  prayed  :  '*  O,  Father  !  if  it 
be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  !  "  I  hung  with  him  at 
the  Cross,  and  heard  when  he  forgave  .and  blest  his  mur- 
derers. '*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do  !  "     O,  Almighty  Love  !  was  there  no  other  reward  than 
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this  ?  Alas !  no.  The  measure  of  the  Martyr  would  have 
fallen  short,  without  this  highest  consummation  of  faith  and 
power. 

'*Now  I  know  of  a  truth;*'  I  exclaimed,  bowing  down 
more  lowly  at  his  feet,  as  he  bent  over  me,  with  enclasped 
arms  of  blessing,  ''how  thou  art  my  Savior — the  Savior  of 
all  Mankind.  It  is  by  this  inexhaustible — this  Omnipotent 
Love  !  Broad  as  the  Universe — deep  as  Hell,  and  high  as 
Heaven,  its  virtues  and  its  potencies  are  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  all." 

He  clasped  my  hand  within  his,  and  gently  raised  me.  I 
stood  erect.  I  grew  tall  and  strong.  I  took  new  pleasure 
in  myself,  feeling  how  grand  and  glorious  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
man.  Thus  I  was  baptized  anew.  I  became  one  with  that 
Immaculate  Being  ;  and  forever,  evermore  I  shall  rejoice  only 
in  good. 

For  a  little  while  there  was  a  complete  absorption  of  the 
senses.  And  then  I  heard  that  majestic  Voice — the  same 
that  of  yore  moved  and  magnetized  multitudes — whispering 
in  my  ear:  **  Rejoice,  O  my  brother;  for  verily  the  Christ 
is  born  anew,  incarnate  in  all  Humanity.*' 

Then  after  a  little  he  added  :  **  Veneration,  my  brother,  is 
a  good  gift,  because  it  leads  up  toward  higher  excellence ; 
yet  even  in-  this  go  not  beyond  the  true  measure.  There 
have  been  many  Christs — many  that  have  ascended  to  the 
Highest  Heavens  long  before  me.  But  are  we  not  all  as 
brethren — they  to  me,  as  I  to  thee?  There  are  many  great 
and  glorious,  but  only  one  is  perfect,  and  that  is  God,  the 
Father  of  all  Spirits  and  the  Author  of  all  Being.** 

Yet  even  while  he  modestly  sought  to  veil  his  splendors,  he 
became  so  transfigured  that  I  could  not  see,  for  the  great 
glory.  And  thus,  while  we  were  still  sustained  by  his  power, 
we  passed  imperceptibly  into  the  lower  spheres. 


THE  USES  OF  SORROW  AND  NIGHT. 

BY  BELLE  BUSH. 

OH,  hearts  that  are  weary  and  fainting ! 
Oh,  spirits  that  pine  for  the  light ! 
Would  you  know  where  its  calm  flowing  fountains 
Flow  joyous  and  fair  to  the  sight, — 
As  fair  as  young  Morn  to  the  sight  ? 

Ah  !  list  then  the  voice  of  my  singing, 

And  watch  for  the  on-coming  light. 
That  is  ready  to  dawn  on  your  vision, 

When  you  learn  the  sweet  uses  of  Night — 

All  the  uses  of  Sorrow  and  Night. 

It  is  true,  what  the  Scriptures  have  taught  us, 
What  the  voices  of  nature  all  teach, — 

**  That  Night  unto  Night  utters  knowledge, 
And  Day  unto  Day  gives  it  speech," — 
Aye,  giveth  it  elocjuent  speech ! 

Sad  Night  is  the  mother  of  Morning, 

Who  strays  to  the  orient  bars. 
Where  he  waits,  till  in  tears  she  rehearses 

The  lesson  and  lore  of  the  stars — 

Oh  1  wonderful  lore  of  the  stars  I 

Oh,  golden  and  beautiful  lessons  ! 

Oh,  marvelous  lore  of  the  stars ! 
What  wonder  that  angels  who  listen 

Stay  long  by  the  orient  bars — 

Stray  oft  to  the  orient  bars  ? 
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Young  Morning  the  lessons  repeating, 
Looks  upward  with  love-lighted  eye, 

And,  decked  with  the  tears  of  his  mother, 
Flings  a  rose-colored  scarf  o'er  the  sky— 
O'er  the  somber,  gray-garmented  sky. 

And  the  sky,  blushing  red  at  his  coming, 
Receives  to  her  heart  every  ray 

That  meets  in  his  smile  as  together 

They  pass  through  the  portals  of  Day — 
The  amber-hued  portals  of  Day  ! 

Then  they  sing  a  new  song,  and  its  numbers 
Reveal  the  sweet  uses  of  Night, 

Till  we  learn  from  the  voice  of  their  singing 
Where  flow  the  pure  fountains  of  light — 
The  crystalline  fountains  of  light. 

From  Night,  with  its  darkness  and  terror, 
Earth  turns  to  the  smiles  of  the  Morn  ; 

From  the  night  of  our  labor  and  sorrow 
We  learn  where  Love's  fountains  are  born- 
Where  her  fountains  of  gladness  are  born. 

1^        Night  weareth  her  mantle  of  shadows. 
That  blossoming  stars  may  appear. 
And  Sorrow  is  sent  that  the  spirit 
May  learn  of  the  life  that  is  near — 
Of  the  beautiful  kfe  that  is  near. 

Every  flower,  with  its  dew-dripping  chalice, 
Every  cloud  drifting  on  to  the  light. 

With  the  hymn  that  is  vocal  in  nature. 
Proclaim  the  sweet  uses  of  Night — - 
The  uses  of  Sorrow  and  Night. 

It  never  was  meant  that  the  spirit 
Should  find  only  sunshine  below ; 

'Tis  well  there  are  seasons  of  darkness. 
When  the  fountains  of  grief  overflow- 


Oh,  the  fountains  of  grief  thato'erflow! 
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Night  giveth  the  rest  of  sweet  slumbers, 

And  foldeth  the  tents  of  dull  care  ; 
Grief  bringeth  the  rest  of  true  worship, 

And  opens  the  portals  of  prayer — 

The  heaven-wide  portals  of  prayer. 

Night  hath  dews  and  stars  and  bright  planets. 

And  a  silent  mysterious  noon  ; 
She  hath  clouds  and  a  silvery  circuit, 

Where  st:ays  the  inconstant  Moon — 

The  lonely,  inconstant  Moon. 

And  the  soul  hath  its  stars  and  its  planets, 

Thick  set  in  its  heaven  of  dreams, 
But,  ah  !  they  are  hid  from  our  vision 

While  the  sun  of  prosperity  beams — - 

While  we  walk  in  its  radiant  beams. 

It  has  stars  of  faith  fair  as  lilies, 

That  bloom  in  the  meadows  above ; 
It  has  hope,  like  the  moon,  inconstant. 

And  planets  that  whisper  of  Love — 

Of  holy,  unchangeable  Love. 

All  these  shine  forth  in  the  darkness. 

When  the  night  of  our  sorrow  is  nigh. 
Till  we  turn  from  the  flowers  that  are  fading 

To  flowers  that  are  blooming  on  high — 

To  immortelles  that  cluster  on  high. 

Ah  I  the  world  without  has  its  tempests. 

Its  wars,  and  the  pestilence  breath ; 
It  has  seasons  of  wasting  and  terror. 

And  broad-sweeping  pinions  of  Death — 

Oh,  the  terrible  pinions  of  Death  ! 

And  the  world  within  has  its  conflicts, 
When  passions  in  hostile  array 

Storm  the  beautiful  castle  of  Wisdom, 
Where  Peace  with  her  doves  would  stay — 
Where  her  white-winged  doves  would  stay. 
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From  the  mire  springs  the  beautiful  lily, 
The  fairest  and  sweetest  of  flowers ; 

From  the  tear-laden  cloud  comes  the  rainbow. 
The  seven-hued  bridge  of  the  showers — 
Oh,  wonderful  bridge  of  the  showers  I 

From  death  and  the  anguish  of  parting 
Hath  risen  the  orient  star, 

Love's  signal  to  mortals  proclaiming 
The  portals  of  life  are  ajar — 
The  loved  ones  have  left  them  ajar. 

Ah  !  thus  out  of  chaos  and  darkness 
The  light  of  all  beauty  was  born, 

And  God  through  the  night  of  the  ages 
Was  building  the  gates  of  the  Mom — 
Behold  now  the  gates  of  the  Morn  ! 

Thus  the  life  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
Flows  onward  in  sweetest  accord 

With  the  life  that's  inherent  in  nature, 
And  both  speak  the  will  of  the  Lord— 
The  will  and  the  love  of  the  Lord. 

Belvidere  Seminary. 


SPIRITUAL  MATHEMATICS. 

BY    PROF.    A.    F.    EWELL. 

LANGUAGE  is  the  ordinary  method  of  conveying  wis- 
dom. Wc  need  a  vehicle  for  thought  that  will  do 
justice  to  our  intelligence.  Communication  between  spiri- 
tually distant  centers  should  be  so  commodious  and  direct 
that  ideas  may  be  freely  transmitted  and  opportunity  for 
philosophical  investigation  be  increased.  The  stereotyped 
remarks  **  words  fail  to  describe,"  "  language  is  inadequate," 
indicate  the  necessity  for  a  more  potent  form  of  expression. 
A  more  universal  language  is  found  in  mathematical  formulas, 
which  are  nearly  the  same  everywhere.  They  would  diffuse 
truth  more  widely.  Elegant  and  precise,  not  confined  to 
things  recognized  by  the  senses,  they  penetrate  the  ideal,  our 
conceptions  of  which  are  all  associated  with  material  things. 

Matter  could  never  be  subject  to  mathematical  analysis  but 
for  its  relations  to  mind. 

Geometry  is  recommended  for  the  solution  of  purely  spiri- 
tual problems  by  Plato. 

Navigation,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  other  sciences  made 
but  slow  progress,  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  regarded  by 
nearly  all  with  awe,  till  pursued  by  the  aid  of  mathematics. 
Washington  Irving  tells  us  that  Columbus  made  his  first 
appeal  for  aid  in  his  great  project,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  astrolabe,  since  improved  and  modified  into 
the  quadrant.  The  same  author  considers  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  providential  at  this  time,  and  says,  **  It  was 
the  one  thing  wanting  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  across  the 
deep."  The  value  of  Kepler's  knowledge  of  conic  sections 
to  astronomy  is  illustrated  by  his  title  of  Legislator  of  the 
Heavens.     Prof.  Liebig  remarks,   '*for  all  great  discoveries 
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chemistry  is  indebted  to  the  balance."  "The  numerical 
laws  at  the  foundation  of  this  science  could  never  have  been 
arrived  at  except  by  this  means,"  says  another. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  declares  mathematics  to  be 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  sciences.  These  all  show  the  great 
advantage  always  derived  from  an  orderly  progress.  We 
use  fig2ircs  of  speech,  as  they  are  called,  both,  arithmetical 
and  geometrical,  though  they  are  considered  as  vague  and 
fanciful,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the  pro- 
cesses with  regard  to  a  system  of  combinations  arriving  at 
results. 

We  speak  of  rotmcied  characters,  and  contrast  them  with 
angular  people.  The  words  square^  upright^  and  rectitude 
appear  to  derive  their  meanings  in  metaphysical  language 
from  the  equal  adjacent  angles  of  perpendicular  lines,  on  the 
plan  of  which  is  constructed  the  balance,  an  emblem  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Somerville  wrote  The  Connection  of  Physical  Sciences, 
but  there  is  also  a  connection  of  physical  with  metaphysical, 
and  a  relation  of  spiritual  sciences  to  each  other. 

Intimate  analogy  is  seen  between  physiology  and  mathema- 
tics when  we  consider  that  the  latter  has  three  simple  forms 
of  increment  or  aggregation,  viz.  : — addition,  multiplication, 
involution.  Corresponding  to  these  the  former  science  has 
deglutition,  digestion,  and  generation  all  accumulative.  On 
the  other  hand,  subtraction,  division,  and  evolution  are  deple- 
tory as  well  as  bleeding,  amputation  and  death. 

Addition  is  the  reverse  of  subtraction  ;  their  analogues  also 
revert  to  each  other,  as  taking  in  food  is  the  reverse  of  losing 
blood ;  one  tending  to  strength,  the  other  to  weakness. 
Multiplication  reciprocates  with  division  ;  so  while  digestion 
by  chymification  forms  new  products  in  the  system,  amputa- 
tion divides  and  cuts  off  the  members  of  the  body.  Genera- 
tion, though  involved  at  present  in  mystery,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  bodily  functions^  and  death  un- 
winds the  mortal  coil  to  make  way  for  the  new  actor  on  the 
scene.     Something  more  than  a  play  upon  words  is  seen  in 
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involution  here.  The  factors  of  a  higher  power,  both  multi- 
plier and  multiplicand,  the  active  and  passive  terms,  are  parts 
of  the  same  whole  or  are  the  same  number  in  two  different 
offices.  Analogous  to  this  is  the  sentiment  or  principle  that 
true  parents  are  other  selves  each  to  each. 

Prof.  Tyndall,  in  the  second  lecture  of  the  Cooper  Union 
course,  remarked  of  light  as  illustrated  by  sound  :  *•  in  the  un- 
dulatory  theory,  pitch  is  the  analogue  to  color.**  On  the 
staff,  pitch  is  analogous  to  altitude  in  the  position  given  to 
notes.  In  metaphysics,  high  and  low  represent  refinement 
and  baseness  respectively. 

Addition  is  applied,  in  numbers,  to  similar  quantities  only, 
but  multiplication  combines  numbers  measuring  dissimilar 
quantities,  to  produce  a  third  number  representing  a  quantity 
unlike  either  factor.  Thus  a  body  in  simple  motion  traverses 
a  distance  denoted  by  the  product  of  the  measures  of  time 
and  velocity  for  the  motion  :  or  the  moment  of  a  couple  in 
rotation  is  represented  by  the  product  of  the  measures  of 
force  and  leverage. 

Without  the  ideas  connected  with  physical  phenomena 
these  numerical  operations  would  be  useless  in  mechanics. 
If  a  general  case  be  stated  in  literal  symbols,  the  deductions 
are  no  less  true  for  not  using  numbers  in  the  formula.  Prof. 
Silliman,  in  Principles  of  Physics,  says  **  mind  is  a  force 
acting  on  matter,  and  forces  of  nature  arc  manifestations  of 
the  mind  of  God."  He  uses  the  following  nowcl  proportion 
in  speaking  of  heat,  light  and  electricity  :  **  What  the  spirit  is 
to  the  animal  body  these  mysterious  agents  are  to  lifeless 
matter."  This  is  truth  or  vagary;  from  the  reputation  of  its 
author  the  latter  is  out  of  the  question.  By  equating  the  ex- 
tremes and  means,  we  might  say: — If  spirit -h animal  body 
=r  electricity  -=-  matter,  then  spirit  x  matter  =  animal  body  x 
electricity.  If  this  relation  is  merely  qualitative  we  may 
assume  that  the  combination  of  the  first  member  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  second  ;  one  evident  resultant  for 
both  sides  is  motion,  for  spirits  aie  acting  on  matter  all  their 
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lives  in  this  world,  and  electricity  continually  moves  animal 
bodies,  producing  motions  more  or  less  noticeable. 

But  forces  may  be  measured  numerically,  animal  bodies 
may  be  weighed,  electricity  and  matter  are  expressed  in  num- 
bers, the  power  of  a  spirit  is  proportional  to  its  development 
according  to  some  law,  and  the  correlation  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter is  a  region  that  advances  in  the  line  of  mathematics  to  the 
solution  of  problems  respecting  our  lives  and  actions.  If 
standards  of  measure  for  spiritual  forces  were  agreed  to,  and 
axioms  stated,  the  relations  of  spiritual  things  would  be  much 
easier  to  express.  Whether  we  obtained  laws  of  measure,  or 
useful  hints  in  analysis  by  analogy,  the  translation  of  terms 
in  ordinary  language,  into  the  shorter  formulas  of  quantity 
abstractly  considered,  would  invigorate  the  powers  of  thought, 
and  cultivate  the  imagination,  suggesting  continually  new 
trains  of  ideas,  as  the  wave  theory  in  sound  suggested  to 
Thomas  Young  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the  study 
of  optics. 

If  the  proportion  just  given  be  represented  by  letters  we 
may  deduce  another  result  more  readily : 

Let  s  --=  spirit,  b  =  animal  body,  f  =  force,  m  =  matter,  and 
a  =  activity  or  motion. 
Then  s  :  b  I :  f : m 
.-.     sm  =  bf  =  a 

.  •.     —  r=  s.     A  strict  renderincT  of  this  reads  thus  : 

m  ^ 

The  relation  that  activity  bears  to  matter  is  expressed  by 
spirit,  or  spirit  is  that  which  shows  the  relation  of  motion  to 
matter.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  motions  imparted  to  matter 
and  the  amount  of  matter  moved  are  the  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  obtain  a  numerical  measure  for  spirit. 

The  philosophy  of  light  is  already  studied  by  the  mathema- 
tical science  of  optics  to  an  extent  that  appears  marvelous 
when  we  remember  that  the  nature  of  this  radiant  vehicle  of 
beauty  is  even  yet  a  matter  of  hypothesis  and  speculation, 
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many  able  adherents  being  found  for  undulatory  and  oscilla- 
tory theories,  notwithstanding  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  views  re- 
garding **  luminous  corpuscles."  This,  therefore,  seems  to 
answer  any  objection  that  we  could  not  study,  mathemati- 
cally, with  expectation  of  correct  results,  on  a  subject  the  nature 
of  which  was  undetermined. 

In  problems  of  maxima  and  minima  values  of  functions, 
many  fine  illustrations  of  a  practical  nature  are  found.  Start- 
ing from  any  point  or  position  we  may  be  able  to  expand  or 
progress  in  all  directions  on  our  own  plane  of  understanding, 
as  the  scientist  increases  his  knowledge.  We  may  also  be 
able  to  rise  or  become  elevated,  as  the  religionist  seeking  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  Now  the  well-known  text-book  used  at 
West  Point  Academy  (Church's  Calculus,  p.  io8)  gives  as 
the  relation  between  the  radius  of  the  base  and  the  altitude  of 
a  cylindrical  vessel  open  at  the  top,  and  having  a  definite 
finite  volume,  when  the  surface  of  the  material  is  a  minimum  ; 
the  radius  must  equal  the  altitude. 

The  radius  of  the  base  is  evidently  the  determining  quantity 
on  which  the  horizontal  expansion  from  the  center  depends. 
The  elevation  of  the  sides  of  the  open  cylinder  is  the  altitude. 
When  we  see  that  we  can  make  the  best  use  of  our  material  by 
having  the  expansion  equal  the  elevation,  we  are  reminded 
of  an  application  of  this  to  the  spiritual  life.  We  are  material 
vessels  open  to  higher  or  spiritual  influenccSy  and  therefore  we 
might  infer  from  the  analogues  to  this  problem  in  Calculus 
that  expansion  in  the  pursuit  of  material  knowledge  and  ele- 
vation in  approaching  higher  truths  should  be  equal  if  we  are 
to  make  the  most  of  our  spiritual  resources.  The  universities 
of  the  present  day  are  exploring  vast  domains  without  an 
adequate  moral  accompaniment,  as  witness  the  hazings  at  even 
cur  most  enlightened  institutions  of  this  class. 

The  bigot  is  proverbial  for  his  high-minded  narrowness  and 

ignorance  of  natural  laws.    We  therefore  find,  by  thus  trying 

a  case,  the  results  of  which  wo.  can  verify  by  our  experience, 

that  the  mathematical  method  indicated  the  true  maximum 
Vou  I.— 23 
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of  economy  although  the  proof  was  needed  to  show  it  in  its 
fullness. 

Therefore  the  truly  enlarging  voluminous  policy,  as  ex- 
pansive as  elevating,  is  to  investigate  all  on  our  level  as  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  ah  equal  progress  to  a  higher  state. 
For  capacity  to  hold  or  comprehend  is  dependent  on  the  re- 
lations of  dimensions  ox  form ^  when  the  resources  are  limited. 
To  make  the  most  of  the  spiritual  quantities  at  his  control  is 
the  aim  of  the  moral  philosopher ;  and  when  the  far-seeking 
inquirer  into  the  mysteries  of  material  nature,  and  the  aspir- 
ing searcher  after  higher  spiritual  truths,  shall  each  approach 
the  other — the  scientist,  being  more  spiritual,  and  the  relig- 
ionist more  intelligent — then  it  appears  to  be  indicated  that 
the  capacities  of  mankind  for  contents  (content)  would  in- 
crease. 


A  LESSON  FOR  CRITICS. 

BY  THOMAS  L.    HARRIS. 

I  HEARD  a  critic  Fly 

Discourse,  and  wisely  criticise  the  sky ; 
Because,  of  course,  it  was  not  to  his  liking. 
He  flew  along  and  found  some  ants  a-fighting. 

And,  sapient,  to  the  ants  spoke  words  like  this 

"  If  you  and  I 
Had  had  a  voice  in  making  up  that  sky, 
Instead  of  building  up  a  great  abyss. 

Where  heavens  are  piled  on  heavens. 
And  all  things  numbered  in  a  scale  of  sevens, 

And  all  our  ant-hills  quite 
Forgotten  in  the  maze  of  stellar  light ; 

And  even  lofty  man 
Inferior  made  to  Him  who  formed  the  plan, — * 
We  would  have  builded  on  a  different  scale, 
Or,  seeing  the  wonder,  told  another  tale. 
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Surely  God  built  yon  ever-rolling  skies 
To  serve  the  purposes  of  ants  and  flies, 
And  whatsoever  ants  and  flies  deny, 
Hath  no  existence  in  the  earth  and  sky." 

An  Eagle  and  a  Lion  passed  that  way, 

And,  seeing  them,  the  fly  went  on  to  say  : 

"  Yon  Eagle  is  a  well-developed  fly ; 

And  ants  compose  tliat  Lion's  ancestry  ; 

Angels  themselves  are  flies  of  larger  stature  ; 

And  God  an  ant,  of  infinite  high  nature. 

Who  shapes  the  ant-hill  of  the  heavens  where  dwell 

The  full-fledged  antlings  who  have  left  the  shell/* 

"  Men  say  truth  lies  in  books.     This  I  disprove. 
Tnith  never  rests.     No  book  did  ever  move 
(Except  when  carried).     Thus  the  human  fable 
Of  truth  in  books  is  laid  upon  the  table ; 
Nay,  tell  no  fly  that  truth  dwells  in  a  page, 
That  flies  and  ants  in  their  superior  rage 
Can  bite  and  scratch,  and  (^uite  eff*ace  the  letters, — 
Ant-reason  spurns  such  superstitious  fetters." 

I  passed  that  way 

Upon  another  day ; 

But  ant  and  fly  were  gone. 

And  the  supernal  heaven  still  shining  on. 

The  critic  race  of  men, 
Who  think,  with  ink-drops  shed  from  out  a  pen, 
To  blot  out  Truth,  run  their  ephemeral  race, 
And  pass  like  ants  and  flies  from  the  Creation's  face. 


PROF.-TYNDALL  AND  HIS  LECTURES. 

BY  GILES  B.   STEBBINS. 

IT  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  excellent  and  eloquent  lec- 
tures of  that  English  scientist,  John  Tyndall,  were  delivered 
in  our  cities,  and  heard  with  so  much  interest  by  fine  audi- 
ences. I  give  an  extract  from  a  report  in  the  Boston  Adver- 
tiser ^  of  a  lecture  in  that  city,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
this  thoughtful  scholar  is  looking  a  little  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  his  scientific  brethren,  and  actually  begins  to  recog- 
nize the  interior  and  intuitive  faculties  of  man  as  factors  or  ele- 
ments in  a  true  and  perfect  scientific  method.  He  is  reported 
as  saying  : — 

"  The  philosopher  works  with  his  eyes,  hands,  and  senses  ;  but  does 
even  more.  This  question  he  cannot  answer  without  going  beyond  the 
region  of  the  senses  into  a  sort  of  iinder^vorld  from  which  all  phenome- 
na grow.  To  do  this,  the  mind  must  have  a  sort  of  pictorial  power, 
and  be  able  to  form  definite  images  of  this  underworld.  If  the  pic- 
tures be  correct,  if  the  real  phenomena  are  deducible  from  them,  we. 
have  a  pliysical  theory  by  which  they  are  explained.  The  formation 
of  such  a  theory  involves  the  use  of  imagination.  This  faculty  must 
be  invoked.  Without  it  we  cannot  go  beyond  the  mere  animal  world. 
The  imagination  is  not  the  wild  power  it  is  sui)posed  to  be,  but  a 
power  guided  by  cold  reason.  It  does  not  leave  the  world  of  fact. 
Its  power  lies  not  in  new  creating,  but  in  rendering  facts  fit  to  aid 
the  reason.  Let  us  see  how  the  mind  forms  theories  to  illustrate  facts. 
This  word  theory  is  also  much  misused.  We  must  theorize  in  order 
to  rise  above  the  animal  world." 

An  intelligent  lady  who  heard  the  same  lecture  gave  me,  in 
Boston,  an  interesting  description  of  his  fine  experiments  with 
the  spectrum,  of  the  wonderful  colors  produced,  and  of  his 
illustrative  remarks,  brilliant  as  the  colors  he  brought  before 
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the  sight  of  his  audience.  She  told  me  he  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  there  was  a  realm  beyond  the  explorations  of  science, 
and  where  the  most  subtle  chemical  tests  failed,  which  was 
full  of  colors  too  delicate  for  the  eye  to  see,  yet  more  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  the  spectrum  ;— a  world  real  as  our  own, 
yet  not  tangible  to  our  dull  external  senses.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  thought  of  this  eminent  man  goes  beneath  the 
external  aspect  of  things  and  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  great  truth, 
— to  be  recognized  and  to  bear  potent  sway  in  the  more  per- 
fect science  yet  to  come, — that  **  imagination,"  or  intuition, 
and  all  man's  finest  spiritual  faculties,  are  to  take  leading  part 
in  the  discovery  and  application  of  truth. 

Man  is  a  microcosm,  made  up,  in  spirit,  of  all  finest  essences 
and  most  subtle  forces  of  this  '*  underworld,"  and  made  up,  in 
body,  of  all  substances  and  elements  in  this  tangible  and  mate- 
rial world.  All  these  forces  pulse  through  him,  and  meet  and 
mingle  in  him,  to  make  up  his  spiritual  nature  and  organiza- 
tion ;  and  something  of  rock,  and  soil,  and  tree,  and  fish,  and 
animal,  ascends  into  and  makes  up  his  corporeal  frame.  Thus 
is  he  linked,  both  to  the  realm  of  causes  and  to  the  realm  of 
effects,  and  so  feels  the  spiritual  forces  and  laws.  Principles 
and  ideas  are  revealed  from  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  intui- 
tions ;  he  touches  and  reaches  all  things,  for  nothing  is  foreign 
•or  strange  to  him.  This  idea  of  man's  microcosmic  nature 
maybe  primarily  of  the  **  imagination  ;"  but  without  that  **we 
cannot  go  beyond  the  mere  animal  world  ;"  and  *'  it  does  not 
leave  the  world  of  fact,"  but  is  the  great  discovering  and 
revealing  power,  and  **  cold  reason  "  usefully  and  valuably  con- 
firms and  verifies  its  discoveries  by  inductive  experiment. 
Science  is  but  slowly  beginning  to  confirm  this  view  of  man 
the  microcosm,  which  first  flashed  out  as  the  intuition  and 
inspiration  of  ancient  sages  and  poets,  and  is  more  richly  stated 
and  confirmed  by  modern  seers  in  our  own  day. 

The  *'  imagination,"  which  Tyndall  says  **  must  be  in- 
•voked  "  in  aid  of  science,  is  rather  intuition,  or  deduction  ; — 
the  shedding  the  inner-light  of  the  spiritual  law  on  external 
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facts,  which  are  thus  revealed  and  stand  out  clearly  in  their 
wide  relations  and  fine  beauty.  When  one  intuits  (to  coin  a 
word,  possibly),  "cold  reason"  and  inductive  thought  and 
external  experiment  test  and  confirm  the  intuition,  and  it 
becomes  a  solid  fact,  and  the  range  of  our  common  thought 
is  enlarged.  Thus  only  can  we,  with  best  success,  investigate 
and  discover  truth  in  Nature's  wide  domain,  for  thus  only  can 
we  act  in  full  acceptance  of  our  infinite  relations. 

I  would  not  depreciate  the  Baconian  or  inductive  philoso- 
phy. Grand  service  did  that  regal  nature  of  Bacon  render  to 
humanity  in  breaking  the  power  of  hypothesis  and  theory, 
held  above  all  facts  and  all  reason,  and  often  not  sustained 
or  verified  by  either ;  but  the  inductive  philosophy  alone 
tends  to  "the  pride  of  science,'*  puts  plastic  matter,  shaped 
and  molded  by  spiritual  forces,  before  the  subtle  and  interior 
power  which  that  matter  but  obeys,  and  lifts  effects  into  tlie 
realm  of  causes. 

Let  all  scientists  and  all  theologians  and  students  of  man's 
duty  and  destiny  accept  the  use  of  "imagination,"  or  intui- 
tion, and  the  deductive  and  inductive  processes  of  thought 
and  experiment  will  meet  and  agree,  and  confirm  each  other, 
and  a  new  Science,  a  new  Theology,  a  new  Religion  will  bless 
the  world.  We  shall  be  saved  from  the  skeptical  pride  of 
logical  induction  on  one  side,  and  from  the  visionary  enthu- 
siasm of  idle  dreamers  on  the  other.  Bigotry  will  pass  away, 
superstition  be  impossible,  and  the  "  reign  of  law,"  the  pres- 
ence of  Infinite  Love  and  Wisdom,  and  the  spiritual  fraternity 
of  the  race  will  be  known  and  felt. 

A  spiritual  science  we  need  indeed,  that  shall  tell  something 
of  the  permanent  force  which  flings  up  the  delicate  spray  of 
the  fountain,  flashing  and  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  as  well  as 
analyze  the  falling  water-drops  after  they  lie  still  in  the  quiet 
basin  ;  that  shall  begin  at  the  subtle  vitality,  ever  building, 
and  using  nerve  and  muscle  and  bone,  and  then  escaping 
therefrom,  instead  of  scraping  a  little  on  the  shell  of  these 
poor  bodies,  "  which  are  but  dust,"  indeed,  when  these  vital- 
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izing  spirits  are  fled ;  that  shall  deal  with  intuition  and  de- 
duction as  first  things^  and  not  exalt  induction  and  logic  until 
we  tend  to  pride  and  materialism ;  and  shall  thus  make  the 
agreement  of  religion  and  perfect  science  possible. 

I  give  an  extract  from  the  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis,  in  which  he  describes  his  first  clairvoyant  vision, 
and  his  glowing  picture  seems  like  Tyndall's  **  underworld," 
made  real  to  the  opened  spiritual  senses.    Mr.  Davis  says  : — 

"In  my  ordinary  state  I  had  never  seen  an  organ  of  the  human 
viscera ;  but  now  I  could  see  all  organs  and  their  functions.  The 
whole  body  seemed  transj^arent  as  glass.  It  was  invested  w^ith  a 
rich  spiritual  beauty.  It  looked  illuminated  like  a  city.  Each  organ 
had  centers  of  light,  beside  being  enveloped  by  a  general  sphere. 
For  example,  I  saw  the  heart,  surrounded  by  one  combination  of 
living  colors,  with  special  points  of  illumination  interspersed.  The 
auricles  and  ventricles  gave  out  distinct  flames  of  light,  and  the  peri- 
cardium was  a  garment  of  magnetic  fire,  surrounding  and  protecting 
the  heart  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions.  The  air-chambers  seemed 
like  so  many  chemical  laboratories.  The  fire  in  them  wrought  in- 
stantaneous chemical  changes  in  the  blood;  and  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  whose  roots  extend  through  the  lower  viscera,  and 
whose  topmost  branches  are  lost  in  the  superior  strata  of  the  senso- 
rium,  appeared  like  a  column  of  life,  interwoven  and  blended  with  a 
soft  and  silvery  fire  ! 

**  The  brain  was  likewise  luminous  with  prismatic  colors.  ...  I 
saw  each  ligament,  and  tendon,  and  membranous  structure  illumi- 
nated with  sheets  and  centers  of  magnetic  light,  which  indicated  and 
beautifully  set  forth  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  principle. 
The  spirit  of  Nature  and  my  spirit  seemed  to  have  formed  a  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance, — the  foundation  of  a  high  and  eternal  commu- 
nionl  The  properties  and  essences  of  plants  were  distinctly  visible. 
Every  fiber  of  the  wild-flower,  or  atom  of  the  mountain  violet,  was 
radiant  with  its  own  peculiar  life.  I  saw  the  living  elements  and 
essences  flow  and  play  through  these  simple  forms  of  matter ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  I  saw  the  many  trees  of  forests  and  fields  all  filled 
with  life  and  vitality  of  different  hues  and  degrees  of  refinement.  .  . 
Beds  of  zinc,  copper,  limestone,  gold,  etc.,  arrested  my  attention,  and 
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each  gave  oflf  diverse  kinds  of  luminous  atmospheres.  Everything 
had  a  glory  of  its  own.  The  salts  in  the  seas  sparkled  like  living 
gonis ;  crystalline  bodies  emitted  soft,  brilliant,  azure  and  crimson 
emanations  ;  sea-plants  extended  their  broad  arms,  filled  with  hydro- 
genous life,  and  embraced  the  joy  of  existence." 

This  fragment  of  a  rich  narration  of  personal  experience 
seems  like  a  glimpse  nearer  **  the  underworld  from  which  all 
phenomena  grow,"  and  may  help  to  put  clairvoyance,  where 
it  will  go  at  last,  within  the  pale  of  highest  scientific  recog- 
nition. 

The  world's  thought  moves  on,  beyond  the  outworn  theo- 
ries of  ancient  science  and  the  narrow  limits  of  old  theology ; 
and  its  path  leads  cither  to  an  external  and  inductive  material- 
ism  or  to  a  rational  Spiritualism.  Tyndall  has  entered  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  latter,  and  has  traveled  well  a  little 
distance  ;  but  sometimes  it  costs  more  to  follow  an  ideal  than 
we  know  or  count  at  first ;  and  in  this  case  this  ideal  of  the 
use  of  **  imagination"  and  **  theory"  goes  into  realms  where 
even  Tyndall  has  hardly  explored.  He  will  find  as  he  goes 
on  (as  will  many  others)  the  question  of  the  existence  and 
presence  of  our  friends  beyond  the  grave  meeting  him  for 
examination  and  solution.  Here  is  this  *•  imagination  "  and 
**  theory"  of  the  Life  Beyond — these  immortal  hopes  and  long- 
ings that  grow  with  the  growth  of  humanity,  as 

**  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns ; —  " 

and  "we  must  not  be  so  practical  as  to  fear  imagination." 
In  this  case  come  the  facts  of  spiritual  presence  and  inter- 
course ;  and  a  host  of  critical  and  careful  persons  have  tested 
them  by  *'cold  reason,"  and  they  stand,  and  thus  imagination 
and  reason  meet  and  confirm  the  grand  and  inspiring  fact! 

We  can  afford  to  wait,  and  Tyndall  and  others,  of  course, 
can  take  their  own  time  for  this  question  ;  only  it  were  well 
and  wise  to  examine  a  matter  that  has  awakened  more  thought 
and  careful  examination  than  anything  else  of  that  kind  for 
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the  last  twenty  years.  So  far,  the  few  words  this  scientist 
has  spoken  of  spiritual  phenomena  have  not  been  candid  or 
fair;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  is  growing  to  a  better  spirit.  If 
not,  he  will  but  harm  and  dwarf  himself. 


MATTER,  ETHER  AND   SPIRIT. 

BY   I.   DILLE. 

MATERIALISM  is  the  ruling  dogma  of  our  age.  Our 
scientific  leaders  insist  that  molecular  force  and  mole- 
cular polarity  are  the  grand  agents  in  working  out  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Nature.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  an  Intelligent  Creator,  claiming  that  intellect  may 
originate  from  no  intellect,  and  intelligence  from  dumb,  un- 
thinking matter.  The  rising  scientific  minds  of  Europe  are 
coming  up  as  a  sect  of  Sadducees,  holding  **  that  there  is 
neither  God,  Angel,  nor  Spirit." 

Our  Theologians  denounce  the  materialism  of  science,  while 
they  hold  to  the  resurrection  of  the  material  body,  and  ''look 
for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  to  be  peopled  by  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  risen  saints.  The  difference  between  the 
materialism  of  science  and  the  materialism  of  theology  is,  that 
the  first  relies  upon  matter  for  the  source  and  origin  of  all 
life,  the  other  looks  to  matter  as  the  end  of  life  in  its  highest 
and  purest  development. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theological  question  ; 
but  I  may  assume  to  say  that,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Bible,  the  future  state  of  man  is  spiritual,  not  material.  The 
Apostle  Paul  expressly  teaches  that  **  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  Egyptians,  in  the  belief 
that  their  bodies  should  again  be  animated,  embalmed  those 
of  their  distinguished  dead,  to  preserve  them  for  the  return 
of  the  vital  spark,  when  Phesh  should  recall  the  nephesh  to 
reoccupy  them. 
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The  experiments,  observations  and  inquiries  of  Liebig, 
Mayer,  Helmholtz,  Fresnel,  Arago,  Foucault,  Huxley,  Spen- 
cer, Darwin,  Carpenter,  Bastian,  and  Tyndall,  are  chiefly 
with  matter  and  concerning  matter,  and  their  deductions  are 
drawn  from  the  action  of  atoms  and  molecules  upon  each 
other.  Tyndall  frequently  approaches  the  great  truth,  espe- 
cially in  his  investigation  of  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  actinism, 
and  electricity,  but  he  stops  just  where  Spencer  should  begin 
his  researches,  and  where  Darwin  might  find  the  clew  to  the 
true  theory  of  development. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  with  broader  views  and  keener  perception, 
has  been  led  to  a  more  substantial  basis  for  a  theory  of  Force. 
In  his  article  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
published  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal,  he  asserts  that 
the  forces  are  imponderable,  and,  without  explaining  his 
meaning,  seems  to  consider  all  as  spiritual  which  is  not  mate- 
rial. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would  be  so  understood, 
for  there  is  a  long  catalogue  of  forces  between  matter  and 
mind,  which  play  an  important  part  in  nature,  all  of  which 
are  imponderable,  and  cannot  be  classed  as  spiritual. 

At  present  chemistry  recognizes  sixty-three  elements  of 
matter,  of  which  the  rarest  and  lightest  is  hydrogen,  the 
densest  or  heaviest  is  platinum,  and  the  hardest  the  diamond. 
Of  these  elements  several  in  their  pure  state  are  gases,  but  all 
enter  into  combinations,  under  favorable  conditions,  making 
innumerable  compounds,  which  constitute  the  world  of  mat- 
ter. These  compounds  arc  of  all  kinds,  chemical,  mechani- 
cal, sedimentary,  etc.  The  two  latter  are  merely  mixtures, 
by  design  or  accident.  The  chemical  are  formed  by  affini- 
ties— by  the  aid  of  a  force  which  is  imponderable.  The  atoms 
or  molecules  must  be  in  a  state  of  freedom  for  the  force  to 
seize  and  place  them  ;  for  two  solids  may  have  the  strongest 
affinities,  and  will  lie  indefinitely  in  contact  without  any  chem- 
ical union.  Even  two  gases  may  remain  together  and  not 
unite  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but 
will  embrace  with  great  vigor  by  a  charge  of  electricity,  and 
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is  the  result.  In  the  organic  world  the  vital  force  is 
potent  in  bringing  into  solid  compounds  gaseous  elements 
that  are  otherwise  indifferent  to  each  other.  These  two  last- 
named  forces  are  imponderable,  or  more  properly  speaking 
ethereal. 

The  forces  recognized  by  science  are  heat,  light,  actinism, 
electricity,  magnetism,  cohesion,  and  gravitation.  The  ana- 
lysis of  a  beam  of  light,  by  the  prism,  shows  the  existence  of 
the  first  three  forces  within  the  range  of  the  spectrum.  By 
another  ingenious  experiment,  Mr.  Grove  found  electricity 
and  magnetism  in  the  beam  of  light.  Instead,  however,  of 
discovering  that  they  were  different  elements  of  ether,  he  em- 
ployed the  result  to  support  his  favorite  hobby  of  the  Corre- 
lation of  Forces. 

The  spectrum  is  very  instructive  in  its  teachings  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  forces.  The  visible  portion  of 
the  spectrum  consists  of  the  seven  principal  colors,  which 
grraduate  into  each  other  by  perceptible  blendings.  As  it  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  light  is  the  result  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  ether,  a  medium  which  fills  all  space  and  pervades 
all  things,  the  different  colors  in  the  spectrum  indicate  that 
ether  is  composite,  having  many  separate  elements,  whose 
action  and  offices  are  distinct  from  each  other.  Each  division 
of  color  in  the  spectrum  indicates  a  wave  of  ether  of  a  length 
in  space  and  number  in  time  peculiar  to  itself  The  longest 
wave  is  the  extreme  red,  which  requires  36,918  to  measure 
one  inch,  and  there  are  451  billions  of  such  waves  every  sec- 
on*d.  The  shortest  waves  in  the  spectrum  are  the  violet,  of 
which  it  takes  64,631  to  measure  one  inch,  with  789  billions 
to  the  second.  It  is  said  that  between  the  red  and  the  violet 
there  are  about  500  distinct  measurable  colors,  each  having 
its  distinct  length  in  space  and  number  in  time.  That  there 
is  a  peculiar  element  of  ether  for  each  color  in  the  spectrum 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  beam  of  light,  once  analyzed 
by  the  prism,  will  not  suffer  any  further  analysis.  The  red 
will  remain  red,  passing  through  any  number  of  prisms.     So 
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of  all  the  other  colors.     Each  element  of  ether  is  true  to  its 
own  peculiar  wave  motion,  and  cannot  take  any  other. 

Beyond  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  two  other  elements 
of  ether  are  manifest.  The  ultra-red  is  where  the  heat  of  the 
beam  of  light  falls ;  on  the  ultra-violet  chemical  energy  is  de- 
posited. Here,  then,  are  more  than  500  distinct  elements  of 
ether  shown  by  the  spectrum.  Grove's  experiment  indicated 
two  more,  electricity  and  magnetism.  Mossotti  shows  the 
probability  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  surrounded  by  a  sphe- 
rule or  atmosphere  of  ether.  If  it  be  so,  it  explains  why 
certain  organs  of  the  human  body  are  insensible  to  heat  that 
would  burn  other  parts.  Tyndall  shows  that  the  eye  is  in- 
sensible to  heat  that  would  instantly  make  platinum  foil  red 
hot.  The  matter  composing  the  eye  is  wanting  in  the  ethereal 
element,  whose  vibrations  produce  heat.  It  takes  30  times 
more  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  water  to  212°  F.  than 
for  mercury. 

Cohesion  is  the  element  which  holds  material  atoms  or  mole- 
cules together  in  solids,  and  gravitation  imparts  weight  to  all 
material  and  ponderable  bodies.  It  is  a  force  extending 
throughout  the  universe,  and  unites,  as  Newton  taught,  every 
atom  in  creation  to  every  other  atom.  It  preserves  the  order 
of  the  orbs  in  space  and  the  grand  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
This  catalogue  of  ethereal  forces  cannot  comprise  the  whole 
list.  As  we  enter  the  organic  empire  we  find  causations  so 
regular  and  definite  in  their  operation,  that  we  must  refer  them 
to  fixed  and  established  forces.  The  innumerable  varieties 
in  forms,  qualities  and  habits,  in  both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  conclusively  suggest  the  existence  of  forces 
adapted  and  adequate  to  produce  all  the  differentiations  in 
nature.  This  vast  chain  of  being,  from  the  microscopic  plant 
or  animal  to  the  largest  tree  or  elephant  or  sea-monster,  are 
all  animated  by  a  single  force,  the  vital,  which,  in  the  grand 
array  of  organic  nature,  is  united  with  other  forces  to  form, 
to  qualify,  and  to  differentiate  into  all  the  varieties  of  classes, 
orders,  genera,  and  species.    The  vital  initiatory  germ  of  every 
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individual  is  perhaps  a  single  molecule,  generated  in  the  appro- 
priate organ  of  the  male  and  quickened  into  a  force  by  an  ethe- 
real element,  which  gives  vital  energy  to  the  material  initium 
which  furthers  its  growth  until  it  is  ready  to  be  transferred  to 
the  ovum,  which  is  prepared  for  its  reception  and  to  nurse  it 
into  being.  The  perpetuation  of  every  race,  in  both  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  preserved  in  this  way.  But  it 
is  evident  that  other  ethereal  forms  unite  with  the  vital  in  the 
primal  germ  to  secure  the  succession  of  each  parent  after  its 
kind.  Otherwise,  the  vine  might  be  produced  by  the  oak,  or 
the  lion  hatched  from  the  eagle's  c^^.  There  must  be  an 
unerring  force,  a  directive  capacity  in  each  primal  germ  to 
associate  with  itself  the  proper  materials  to  develop  the  form, 
the  peculiarities  and  qualities  of  its  kind.  In  the  animal, 
this  force  passes  from  the  spermatozoa  to  the  embryo,  into 
the  fcetus,  and  finally  into  the  young,  born  into  the  air  and 
light,  or,  in  the  waters,  ever  preserving  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  its  species,  its  race  and  sub-family. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  these  positions  require  the  per- 
manent incorporation  of  special  ethereal  elements  with  mate- 
rial, it  may  be  answered,  that  nature  is  full  of  such  instances. 
The  green  color  of  leaves  is  doubtless  obtained  from  the 
green  element  of  ether,  drawn  from  the  ether  that  is  foitnd  in 
the  beam  of  sunlight.  Is  this  doubted  ?  Everybody  knows 
that  the  growth  of  plants  in  dark  cellars  will  put  out  the 
forms  of  leaves,  but  they  are  white,  or  colorless.  I^sculent 
leaves  are  blanched  by  covering  them  with  earth,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  light.  The  many-colored  flowers,  of  all  hues  and 
tints,  get  their  color  from  the  proper  elements  of  ether  in  the 
sunlight,  and  very  few  flowering  plants  will  bloom  at  all  with- 
out sufficient  sunlight.  Every  farmer  knows  the  injury  to  his 
crop  by  a  shade  of  only  an  hour  daily.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  even  a  cirrus  cloud  will  diminish  the  energy  of  vegetable 
growth  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  the  light. 

It  is  the  ethereal  motion  in  light  that  enables  the  proper  ele- 
ment of  ether  to  unite    itself  with   the  constituent  material 
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elements  of  the  plant.  So  the  colors  of  fruit,  and  of  the 
plumage  of  birds,  and  in  a  measure  the  hair  of  animals,  and  of 
aquatic  shells  are  all  derived  from  ether.  The  magnet  is 
formed  by  filling  a  piece  of  ordinary  steel  with  magnetism, 
which  gives  a  new  quality  to  the  metal.  Magnetism  is 
ethereal,  and  is  found  in  a  beam  of  light,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Grove's  experiment. 

These  are  visible  results  of  ethereal  combinations.  The 
great  variety  of  odors  and  taste  in  plants,  seeds  and  roots, 
are  derivable  from  the  same  source.  Odor  and  sapidity  are 
volatile  qualities  ;  and  from  the. persistence  of  some  odors,  at 
the  smallest  expense  of  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief 
ingredient  in  some  odoriferous  substances  is  ethereal.  Musk 
and  asafoetida  are  instances. 

Again,  Geology  teaches  that  the  progress  of  the  organic 
world  has  proceeded  by  a  slow  progress  from  the  lowest 
plant  and  animal  up  to  the  present  time.  The  time  required 
has  been  inconceivably  long,  and  the  advance  has  been  by  a 
succession  of  steps.  It  was  not  an  inclined  plane,  but  the 
degrees  of  ascent  were  discreet.  This  suggests  that  matter 
must  be  prepared  for  ethereal  combinations,  by  passing 
through  a  great  number  of  organic  admixtures,  before  the 
highest  types  of  living  beings  could  be  produced.  Man  came 
last  upon  the  stage,  and  could  not  come  earlier,  for  neither 
the  material  for  his  frame  nor  the  condition  of  the  world  to 
sustain  him  was  ready.  In  man  there  is  a  union  of  more  ex- 
alted and  refined  ethereal  elements  than  enters  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lower  animals.  Man  may  be  composed  of  all  the 
elements,  material  and  ethereal,  of  the  animals  below  him ; 
but  he  has  an  ethereal  spark  that  is  above  any  possessed  by 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  This  spark  is  but  faint  in  the  low  and 
degraded  races  and  individuals,  but  still  it  exists  there.  In 
the  elevated,  reflecting,  pure,  and  devout  civilized  Christian, 
who  has,  by  a  life  of  love,  of  good  deeds,  and  broad  charity, 
fanned  this  divine  spark  into  a  flame,  it  pervades  and  illu- 
mines his  whole  character,  it  shines  out  in  his  face,  is  heard 
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in  his  voice,  and  sheds  its  benign  influence  all  around  him. 
He  is  the  benefactor  of  his  race,  and  his  name  partakes  of  the 
deathless  quality  of  his  spirit. 

Everything  is  the  product  of  a  force,  and  the  force  that 
produces  must  be  adapted  and  adequate.  The  moral  force, 
the  intellectual  force  are  superadded  to  the  animal  forces  in 
the  best  specimens  of  humanity. 

If  these  positions  are  well  taken,  we  may  look  for  higher 
developments  of  Creative  Wisdom  and  Beneficence,  when 
matter  is  qualified  to  unite  with  more  refined  elements  of 
ether,  when  the  spiritual  shall  predominate  over  the  carnal, 
and  an  enlightened  intellect  shall  be  directed  by  a  heart 
wanned  with  love  and  holy  affections,  and  man  shall  cease  to 
be  the  most  destructive,  the  most  selfish,  and  most  ungrateful 
of  the  animal  creation ;  but  ''  peace  shall  prevail  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men." 

If  this  theory  should  be  adopted,  a  ready  and  simple  solu- 
tion of  all  the  vexed  questions  in  Nature,  in  Revelation  and 
in  Spiritualism  is  presented.  We  find  the  substance  which 
forms  the  spirit  and  the  forcfe  that  constitutes  the  soul — the 
psychical  force,  ho !  these  are  only  a  part  of  the  works 
of  the  Creator;  but  it  is  the  first  lesson  in  the  Grand  Study  of 
Creation,  and  will  qualify  us  to  "vindicate  the  ways  of  God 
to  man." 

The  Universe  of  Matter  compared  with  the  Universe  of 
Ether  is  infinitesimally  insignificant.  The  Universe  of  Ether 
is  an  infinite  and  exhaustless  store  of  forces  ;  but  the  elements 
of  ether  must  be  vastly  more  numerous  than  of  matter.  It 
would  be  wild  to  speculate  upon  the  probabilities  or  even  the 
possibilities  of  future  developments.  The  great  past,  how- 
ever, warrants  a  forecast  of  the  future,  of  higher,  holier  and 
happier  attainments.  In  the  past,  creation  has  been  a  prog- 
ress, onward  and  upward,  and  we  cannot  presume  that  the 
resources  of  the  All-wise  and  Almighty  Creator  are  yet  ex- 
hausted, but  that  with  His  efficient  and  potent  ethereal  in- 
struments in  hand,  He  will  yet  develop  a  creation  more  grand. 
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more  sublime  as  a  whole,  and  more  perfect  in  its  details,  than 
the  human  mind  has  been  able  to  contemplate  or  conceive. 
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BY  HON.  J.   W.  EDMONDS. 

BEFORE  our  eminent  friend  Judge  Edmonds  became  a  Spirit- 
ualist, he  conceived  the  idea — in  the  course  of  his  i)hilosoi)hicaI 
studies — that  Kepler,  Hooke  and  Newton  were  in  error  in  their 
theories  of  gravitation.  After  he  was  fairly  convinced  of  the  ab- 
solute reality  of  an  open  intercourse  with  the  Spirit  World,  he  secretly 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  i)ursue  the  subject  of  his  philosophical  inquiries 
in  that  direction  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  wait  several  months  for  a 
suitable  opportunity.  At  length  the  occasion  was  ofteied.  As  early 
as  1852  the  Judge  sent  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  for  publication 
in  the  Siiekinah,  an  account  of  some  of  his  earlier  spiritual  exi)eri- 
ences,  and  one  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  appeared  to  him  in  vision 
and  confessed  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  |)resuming  that  the  **  at- 
traction of  gravitation  was  a  distinct  and  substantive  i)rinciple,"  and 
affirmini'  that  it  wasonlv  an  *'  effect  of  a  combination  of  motion."  In 
other  words,  that  motion  is  an  essential  principle  in  all  matter,  and 
that  gravitation  is  one  of  the  forms  of  its  manifestation.  Here  fol- 
lows Judge  Edmonds'  introduction  to  the  inspired  comnnmicalion. — 
Editor. 
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In  the  course  of  my  subsequent  investigations  in  Spiritual- 
ism, I  received  more  on  the  same  subject  which  I  took  care 
to  preserve,  in  order  to  observe  in  that — as  I  did  in  various 
other  matters — how  the  ideas  given  would  comport  with  facts 
as  they  should  subsequently  occur  or  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  early  made  it  a  rule  in  my  investigations,  on  one  hand,  not 
to  receive  such  communications  as  absolute  truth,  because 
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they  unquestionably  came  from  a  spiritual  source,  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  reject  them  because  they  conflicted  with  my  pre- 
viously formed  opinions,  or  with  the  opinions  of  the  world 
around  me  ;  but,  on  all  occasions,  to  **  try  the  Spirits,"  and 
see  whether  they  were  likely  to  be  correct. 

In  pursuance  of  this  practice  I  preserved  very  many  com- 
munications for  future  use,  either  as  testing  or  sustaining  the 
intercourse  ;  and  among  them  were  the  following,  given  at 
our  regular  seances^  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  the  presence 
of  our  then  existing  circle.  They  were  uttered  by  me  and 
written  down  at  the  time  by  some  one  of  the  circle. 

I  was  influenced  and  said  : — 

All  things  move.  Motion  is  life.  All  things  have  life,  and 
that  which  you  call  death,  and  suppose  to  be  a  cessation  of 
life,  is  but  a  different  form  of  the  vital  principle,  and  motion 
is  not  suspended.  The  motion  of  the  living  body  is  one 
thing,  and  it  is  to  perpetuate  itself  in  that  form.  The  dead 
and  decaying  body  has  life,  seeking  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
another  form.  So  that  matter,  whether  animated  by  what 
you  regard  as  life,  or  inanimate  and  decaying  from  what  you 
regard  as  the  absence  of  life,  has  life  still  in  some  form. 

Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  motion.  Matter  before  it  is 
developed  into  the  animate  form  has  life,  and  matter  when 
developed  into  the  disembodied  spirit  has  life.  The  iron 
when  it  rusts  but  obeys  the  law  of  motion.  So  the  stone  when 
it  crumbles  to  earth — water  when  congealed  to  ice — the  most 
inert  and  sluggish  form  of  matter  has  motion  still — motion  of 
itself,  independent  of  that  which  it  has  in  connection  with 
other  particles  of  matter  with  which  it  may  be  united.  Motion 
then  is  the  great  law  of  the  Universe — pervading  all  things — 
existing  every  where — from  the  unknown  beginning  to  the  un- 
fathomable end. 

Could  your  glance  penetrate  the  vast  Universe,  you  would 
behold  the  universal  prevalence  of  this  law.  Could  your  vi- 
sion but  compass  the  atmosphere  in  which  you  live,  penetrate 
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the  earth  on  which  you  tread,  the  unseen  existence  toward 
which  you  are  tending,  you  would  behold  the  universality  of 
motion. 

If  you  seek  to  understand  the  world  in  which  you  live,  how 
important  it  is  for  you  to  know  what  is  the  all-pervading  law 
of  its  existence  and  what  are  the  attributes  of  that  law.  It  is 
the  first  element  of  knowledge  for  you.  It  is  the  foundation 
on  which  alone  you  can  erect  a  proper  superstructure.  It  is 
the  very  Alpha  of  your  schools.  And  yet  how  little  does  man, 
with  all  his  boasted  discoveries,  know  of  it.  He  hardly  recog- 
nizes its  existence,  and  still  more  is  he  ignorant  of  its  quali- 
ties. There  is  then  yet  much  for  you  to  learn,  without  which 
you  must  wander,  as  man  has  wandered  for  ages,  in  compara- 
tive darkness  and  ignorance.  Ye  behold  effects  and  in  them 
ye  fancy  ye  discover  a  cause ;  and  ye  speculate  in  your  nar- 
row wisdom  until  ye  are  lost  in  **  a  mighty  maze"  that  seems 
to  your  contracted  vision  to  be  all  **  without  a  plan.**  Be- 
holding effects,  ye  imagine  ye  can  understand  why  the  earth 
rolls  ever  on  in  its  orbit  without  being  drawn  to  the  sun  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  without  being  cast  off  to  roam 
wildly  through  space.  But  unless  ye  know  of  and  understand 
this  mighty  first  principle,  ye  cannot  know  what  it  is  that 
sends  the  vast  orbs  of  the  Universe  through  space  with  a  ve- 
locity which  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of,  and  with  a  compli- 
cation of  movement  beyond  its  comprehension.  Your  igno- 
rance, when  ye  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  that  principle, 
is  not  greater  than  your  darkness  and  obscurity  when  ye  do 
not  know  its  qualities. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  motion,  the  wheel  of  iron  revolv- 
ing rapidly  around  a  center — it  manifests  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  fly  off  from  the  center.  But  water  revolving 
in  an  eddy,  constantly  tends  towards  the  center.  Know  ye 
why  these  opposite  effects  are  produced  by  the  same  rotary 
motion  ?  Who  among  your  philosophers  has  ever  even  spec- 
ulated on  that  difference  ?  Who  has  ever  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it  ?     Yet  the  fact  is  before  you  every  day.     Every  car- 
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riage  wheel  which  rolls  along  your  streets  shows  it  in  one 
form,  every  running  stream  shows  it  in  another.  Apparently 
to  you  it  is  the  same  cause  producing  opposite  results,  and 
you  marvel  how  it  can  be.  It  cannot  arise  from  the  fact  that 
one  motion  is  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  for  the  same 
effect  is  produced  by  the  wheel  of  iron  when  it  revolves  hori- 
zontally as  when  it  revolves  vertically. 

It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  relative  density  of  the  different 
dements,  mineral  and  aqueous,  for  the  comparative  density 
of  iron  and  water  is  not  very  much  greater  than  that  of  water 
and  air  ;  yet  the  whirlwind  has  the  same  tendency  to  the 
center  that  the  whirlpool  has ;  and  both  the  whirlwind  and 
the  whirlpool  have  likewise  the  same  centrifugal  force  as  the 
wheel  of  iron.  You  will  behold  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  whirl- 
wind the  leaves  it  has  gathered  in  its  progress  thrown  off;  and 
the  wheel  of  iron  displays  the  same  tendency  to  the  center 
that  the  whirlpool  h^.  Mark  the  wheel  of  your  carriage  as 
you  drive  rapidly  along  and  observe  how  often  the  dirt  that  is 
detached  from  its  outer  rim  instead  of  flying  off  in  a  tangent 
drops  directly  toward  the  hub.  Here  you  observe  a  strange 
combination  of  forces,  in  the  same  matter,  existing  and  operat- 
ing at  the  same  instant  and  displaying  directly  opposite  effects. 

I  have  given  you  these  examples  on  a  small  scale,  that  from 
familiar  matters  you  may  readily  comprehend  the  lesson  I 
would  teach.  That  same  law  pervades  the  whole  Universe, 
and  is  operating  through  all  time  upon  the  globe  you  inhabit ; 
upon  the  system  of  which  your  planet  is  a  part ;  upon  the 
countless  worlds  of  which  your  system  is  a  part,  and  is  pro- 
ducing its  effects,  some  of  which  you  behold  and  some  you  do 
not. 

But  the  marvellous  complexity  of  motion  displayed  in  the 
universe  around  you,  and  the  effect  of  that  complexity  you  can- 
not conceive.  Take  the  familiar  illustration  already  given  you. 
The  wheel  of  your  carriage  is  revolving  on  its  axis  and  is  roll- 
ing forward.  It  is  thus  moving  with  a  combined  motion  upon 
a  plane — I   mean  the  surface   of  your  earth — which   is  also 
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rolling  around  its  axis  and  also  moving  forward.  The  earth 
on  which  it  thus  moves  is  a  satellite  to  the  sun,  which  also 
revolves  on  its  axis  and  rolls  forward  through  space,  and  so 
on  far  beyond  your  vision  or  comprehension.  Put  this  mov- 
ing carriage  wheel  upon  the  moon*s  surface,  and  impart  to  it 
its  motion,  and  you  complicate  the  wheel's  motion  still  more. 

Now  who  can  tell — who  can  conceive  the  mighty  effects 
which  this  complexity  of  motion  must  of  necessity  produce 
upon  the  Universe  of  worlds,  for  it  exists  everywhere,  per- 
vades all  space,  governs  all  matter,  animate  and  inanimate. 
It  is  the  vital  spark  of  creation. 

Pause  here  and  ponder  on  the  question  it  involves,  for  at 
some  future  and  fitting  time  we  will  endeavor  to  answer  it  for 
you. 

At  a  subsequent  interview  it  was  said  : — 

Let  us  now  resume  our  teachings.  We  were  speaking  of 
the  Great  Principle  which  pervades  all  creation,  and  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  phenomena  which  you  behold  around  you — 
many  of  which  you  suppose  to  be  causes  when  they  are  but 
effects.  That  principle  is  Motion,  the  life  and  spirit  of  all  cre- 
ated things. 

Locomotion,  or  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place, 
constitutes  but  a  small  illustration  of  the  great  principle.  To 
you,  while  bound  to  the  earth  by  your  material  bodies,  this 
locomotion,  is  a  matter  of  importance,  but  to  us  who  have 
thrown  off  the  earthly  surroundings,  it  is  of  no  moment ; 
for  we  pass  from  place  to  place  at  a  wish — with  a  speed  that 
literally  annihilates  space,  and  *'  lags  not  behind  the  celerity 
of  thought."  To  us  the  passage  over  the  circumference  of 
your  globe,  is  rapid  as  the  speed  of  a  thought,  and  we  may — 
in  what  seems  to  you  to  be  the  same  instant  of  time— ^be  here 
and  thousands  of  miles  distant.  The  swiftest  motion  of  which 
you  have  any  conception — a  cannon  ball  flying  with  a  velocity 
which  makes  it  invisible  to  you — the  ray  of  light  which  passes 
some  thousands  of  miles  in  a  second — the  lightning  which 
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Streams  from  heaven  to  earth  as  with  a  flash,  are  but  lag- 
gards compared  with  the  velocity  of  motion  which  belongs  to 
our  spirit  nature. 

Marvellous  as  this  may  seem  to  you,  and  wonderfully  as  it 
affects  your  existence  on  earth,  it  is,  I  repeat,  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  all-pervading  motion  of  which  I  speak.  The  iron 
as  it  rusts  moves  on  to  a  change  of  its  nature.  The  clay  as  it 
congeals  into  rock  in  like  manner  moves  on.  The  plant  as 
it  springs  from  its  germ  and  lives  to  the  full-grown  tree  moves 
on.  But  why  enumerate  the  examples  of  this  motion,  when 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  you  what  we  mean  by  it  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  while  things  have  visible  life — while  the 
plants  grow  and  the  animals  breathe — that  there  is  motion. 
Even  in  death  they  move  on.  The  tree  decays  and  crumbles 
to  dust.  It  moves  on  in  that  decay  in  the  path  of  its  destiny. 
The  animal  in  becoming  a  putrid  corpse  moves  on.  The  ele- 
ments of  which  it  was  once  composed  all  move  ever  on.  The 
life  principle,  having  gone  through  its  process  of  progression 
while  occupying  vegetable  and  animal  forms,  passes  forth  into 
the  atmosphere  of  life  which  surrounds  you,  and  moves  on 
until  it  again  unites  with  some  physical  conformation  and  thus 
proceeds  in  its  eternal  pathway  of  progression.  .  .  . 

The  atmosphere  you  breathe  is  ever  moving  on,  not  merely 
with  the  locomotion  which  it  possesses  in  connection  witli 
your  earth,  but  in  its  appropriate  pathway  of  progression. 
Its  constituent  qualities  arc  constantly  changing  and  constantly 
becoming  fitted  to  sustain  more  progressed  forms  of  life. 

The  time  once  was  with  your  planet — as  it  now  is  with  some 
of  the  worlds  around  you — when  your  atmosphere  was  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  animal  life.  Nay  !  the  time  was  when  it  was 
incapable  of  sustaining  even  vegetable  life. 

Pause  now  one  moment,  and  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  awful 
scene  of  dreary  desolation  which  the  surface  of  your  earth 
must  then  have  exhibited.  No  life,  no  vegetation,  no  beauti- 
ful thing  to  break  the  dreary  monotony,  no  humming  insect 
to  speak  of  life,  no  song  of  bird  to  cheer  the  heart,  no  perfume 
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of  flower  to  charm  the  sense,  but  one  all-pervading  pall  of 
dreary  desolation  wrapt  around  the  form  of  the  earth,  and 
holding  it  in  its  appalling  embrace.  But  even  amid  this  soli- 
tude and  desolation  there  was  motion  still.  The  great  princi- 
ple of  creation  inhabited  there,  reigning  in  lonely  grandeur 
and  performing  its  task.  The  rocks  were  crumbling  from  the 
beetling  cliffs  and  filling  the  dreary  chasms  below.  The  melted 
minerals  which  had  flowed  over  its  surface  and  congealed  there 
were  crumbling  to  dust,  and  thus  moving  on  to  the  formation 
of  earth.  The  subterranean  fires  were  performing  their  task, 
throwing  up  from  the  burning  volcano  the  ashes  which  their 
motion  had  created,  to  fertilize  the  earth  and  fit  its  surface  for 
the  mighty  task  it  was  to  perform.  The  atmosphere,  though 
filled  with  elements  that  were  fatal  to  organized  life,  was  pass- 
ing on  to  a  great  and  almost  radical  change  in  its  nature. 

Thus,  as  it  was  with  the  air  and  the  earth,  so  it  was  with 
water.  It  was  then  unfitted,  by  reason  of  the  grosser  elements 
which  composed  it,  to  sustain  life  even  in  the  coarsest  reptile 
or  the  rudest  sea-plant,  but  it  moved  on  in  its  pathway  of  pro- 
gression, slowly  indeed,  but  surely,  until  it  obtained  the  ca- 
pacity of  sustaining  life.  And  then  amid  its  turbid  streams,  and 
in  its  muddy  beds,  was  animal  life  first  developed — developed 
as  the  legitimate  result  of  that  law  of  motion  which  from  rude 
chaos  had  converted  inorganic  matter  into  an  organized  world 
prepared  for  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Ages  upon  ages  ago,  far  beyond  what  your  imagination  can 
reach,  this  process  began.  Began!  Yes,  of  your  world  it 
may  be  said  **  it  began,"  but  not  of  the  Universe  of  which 
your  world  is  one  of  the  latest  creations,  for  who  can  speak  of 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  eternity  ?  Far  back  in  the  dis- 
tant vista  of  time,  this  process  began.  It  has  gone  on  per- 
forming its  mighty  work  in  obedience  to  immutable  laws  until 
it  is  duly  giving  birth  to  vast  hordes  of  beings  who  are  destined 
to  live  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Creator.  And  it 
will  go  on  still,  for  countless  ages  beyond  your  capacity  to 
calculate,  working  with  accelerated  speed  its  great  task  in  the 
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Universe.  I  say  with  accelerated  speed,  for  it  has  attained 
that  condition  of  development  when  each  particle  helps  its  fel- 
low on  and  is  not  hindered,  as  of  yore,  by  the  heavy  load 
imposed  on  this  great  principle  of  motion. 

Pause  here  again  a  moment  and  throw  your  imagination  for- 
ward to  the  condition  which  must  in  time  be  the  result  of  this 
motion  of  your  earth.  Man's  physical  form  will  become  so 
purified  of  its  earthly  grossness  that  what  little  there  may  be 
for  the  soul  to  drop  aside  in  its  onward  course,  can  be  cast  off, 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  death  be  necessary  to  shake  off  the 
impediments  to  its  progress  which  now  retard  it  so  much. 
The  man  when  born  on  earth  will  be  born  forever  ;  to  meet  no 
death,  but  destined  to  pass  on  without  interruption  to  his 
high  destiny  in  obedience  to  this  universal  law  of  motion. 

In  the  meantime  your  earth,  in  obedience  to  the  same  law, 
will  have  moved  until  in  all  its  elements  it  shall  be  fitted  for 
such  a  race  of  beings.  The  mountains  shall  have  flowed  into 
the  valleys.  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  shall  have  sprung 
forth  to  meet  the  light.  The  desert  shall  have  assumed  its 
soft  carpet  of  verdure.  Storms  and  clouds  shall  have  passed 
away.  The  hurricane  shall  have  sunk  to  rest  forever,  and 
your  atmosphere  once  agitated  by  fearful  commotion  shall 
gently  fan  the  brow  with  its  genial  breath,  and  be  prepared  to 
bear  upward  to  his  home  the  man  of  earth  with  all  his  mate- 
rial surroundings.  Then  indeed  shall  man  have  arisen  from 
the  dead.  Then  indeed  shall  the  old  earth  have  passed 
away  and  a  new  earth  be  born  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
that  great  principle  of  Motion,  which  springing  from  the  bo- 
som of  God,  is  ever  performing  its  grateful  and  most  moment- 
ous task  of  bearing  upward  to  his  throne  all  things  which  he 
has  created  in  his  wisdom. 

The  learned  Judge  claims  confirmation  of  his  own  idea  of  the  "  at- 
traction of  gravitation ; "  also  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the 
principle  of  motion  in  the  recent  discoveries  of  science.  He  refers 
to  Professor  Youmans'  book  on  the  "  Correlation  and  Conservation  of 
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Forces,"  in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  quoting  the  following  from 
the  authoi-*s  introduction  :   [Ed.] 

"  Heat,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  now  no  longer  re- 
garded as  substantive  and  independent  existences — subtile  fluids  with 
peculiar  properties,  but  simply  as  modes  of  motion  in  ordinary  mat- 
ter— forms  of  energy  which  are  capable  of  mutual  conversion." 

The  Professor  says  the  idea  **  has  been  accepted  by  the  leading 
scientific  minds  of  all  nations  with  remarkable  unanimity,"  and  that 
**  science  holds  securely  her  new  position  as  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple." * 

When  a  statement,  improbable  in  the  judgment  of  the  common 
mind,  is  made  by  a  person  of  little  or  no  reputation,  the  press  either 
condemns  it  or  leaves  it  unnoticed.  But  when  a  similar  statement 
emanates  from  a  person  of  commanding  position  and  influence,  the 
matter  is  usually  treated,  not  rudely,  but  in  a  serio-comic  style.  The 
original  publication  of  Judge  PMmonds'  experience  with  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  press.  A  restate- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  by  Hudibras,  Jr.,  in  The  Scalpel^  is  so 
clever  in  its  facetiousness,  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  reproducing 
portions  of  it  in  this  connection.  The  writer  proceeds  from  "  Soda 
Powders  "  to  [Ed.] 

THE    NEW   YORK    SPIRITUAL   CIRCLE. 

And  Edmonds,  learned  in  law  and  science. 

Can  set  our  ignorance  at  defiance  ; 

For  he  has  found,  by  reason  strong 

(Before  the  Spirits),  Newton  wrong 

In  what  he  said  of  gravity. 

And  only  waited  just  to  see 

Old  Newton's  spirit  on  the  matter 

Before  abroad  the  truth  he'd  scatter. 

He  found  at  last  the  fitting  time. 

And  Newton  said  that  thought  sublime. 

Which  got  within  yuur  fertile  brain. 

Like  two  and  two  arc  four  is  plain : 

For  without  motion,  gravity 

Tis  clear  had  ne'er  appeared  to  me  ; 


*  Professor  Youmans'  book  also  contains  important  papers  on  the  subject,  from 
William  Robert  Grove,  Herman  Ludwig,  Ferdinand  Helmholtz,  Julius  Robert 
Mayer,  Michael  Faraday,  and  William  Benjamin  Carpenter. 
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But  this  I  did  not  understand 
Till  I  got  in  the  Spirit  Land  ; 
More  happy  you  who  found  it  out 
Tho*  flesh  and  blood  were  wrapjied  about 
Your  i^netrating  soul ;  but  when 
You  cast  its  grossness  off,  why  then, 
Lord  only  knows  the  height  sul)lime 
To  which  your  spirit  may  not  climb. 


And  there  at  least  are  one  or  two 

So  learned  that  Newton  comes  and  owns, 

Before  them  on  his  marrow  bones, 

That  when  he  saw  the  apple  fall, 

He  discovered  nothing  after  all. 


LIVING  AMERICAN  REFORMERS. 

BY  THE   EDITOR. 

AUTHORS  in  the  department  of  biography  and  history — 
like  the  multitudes  for  whom  they  write — are  usually 
captivated  by  the  dramatic  phases  of  human  character  and 
the  superficial  aspects  of  social  and  political  life,  rather  than 
interested  in  essential  principles  and  the  deep  under-currents 
of  popular  feeling  and  thought.  And  yet  we  must  search 
here  if  we  would  discover  the  subtile  forces  that  touch  the 
secret  springs  of  action,  to  determine  the  nobler  attributes  of 
nations,  and  the  development  of  the  most  important  events. 
The  written  history  of  the  world  presents  for  our  contempla- 
tion little  more  than  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  States  and  Empires  ;  the  overthrow  of  old  dynasties,  and 
the  revelations  from  the  arcana  of  cunning  diplomacy  and 
cruel  despotisms ;  the  victories  and  defeats  of  armies  and 
navies ;  the  varying  fortunes  of  royal  princes  and  military 
heroes  ;  the  successes  and  failures  of  political  gamesters,  with 
all  the  wild  schemes  of  selfish  and  lawless  ambition.      And 
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this  IS  history.  With  startling  scenes  and  melodramatic  airs ; 
with  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  the  pyrotechnics  of  war,  and 
lurid  flames, 

** like  those  that  bum 

To  light  the  dead," 

the  imperial  scene-shifters  and  their  supernumeraries  con- 
trive to  engross  the  world's  attention.  Such,  in  brief,  are 
the  histories  of  the  historians,  which  serve  to  conceal  the 
true  life  and  real  character  of  the  people. 

But  the  philosopher,  in  his  deeper  study  of  human  nature, 
penetrates  to  the  sources  of  its  hidden  life.  His  conclusions 
are  determined  by  a  wiser  discrimination,  and  a  high  sense  of 
justice  that  regards  alike  the  special  claims  of  his  subject  and 
the  common  interests  of  mankind.  His  vision  is  seldom  ob- 
scured by  personal  prejudice,  and  his  judgment  is  not  likely 
to  be  warped  by  unreasoning  affection.  Those  brilliant  qual- 
ities that  dazzle  multitudes  never  hide  from  him  the  grave  de- 
fects of  an  unbalanced  character ;  and  the  rare  splendor  of 
such  deeds  as  are  only  born  of  great  occasions,  are  not  ac- 
cepted as  an  atonement  for  a  dissolute  career.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  written  histories  of  persons  and  nations  seldom  reach 
this  high  standard,  it  is  because  we  rarely  either  meet  with  a 
philosophical  biographer  or  a  historian  of  the  People. 


VI. 

A.    E.    NEWTON. 

IT  is  not  our  purpose  in  these  sketches  to  select  persons 
who  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  the- accidents  of  either 
rank,  fortune  or  political  power.  A  man  in  some  humble  walk 
of  life,  vvho  was  never  teased  by  interviewers,  nor  annoyed  by 
the  world's  inspection,  may  present  a  nobler  example  of 
natural  development  and  a  true  manhood  than  is  found  in 
Senate  Chambers  and  Royal  Palaces.    The  simple  people  who 
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lead  a  pastoral  life — the  fair  young  shepherdess  who  inhales  the 
incense  of  morning  among  the  hills  ;  the  woman  who  lives, 
loves  and  toils,  early  and  late,  in  an  obscurity  that  the  queens 
of  modern  society  never  care  to  penetrate,  may  be  a  far 
more  beautiful  illustration  of  a  sweet,  unsullied  womanhood 
than  can  be  found  in  the  aromatic  atmosphere  of  gilded 
salons  and  before  the  altars  of  a  fashionable  religion.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  credit  of  a  man  to  be  born  a  prince,  and  there 
is  no  honor  due  to  him  who  merely  inherits  the  grandest  gifts 
and  opportunities.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  born  in 
poverty ;  who^e  childhood  was  barren  of  visible  chances  of 
success  ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all 

**  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune," 

did  develop  a  manly  nature — made  his  own  chances  in  the 
world — contrived  to  rise  by  degrees  to  better  prospects  and 
higher  planes  of  thought  and  life  ;  and  at  last,  from  a  forlorn 
hope,  achieved  a  worthy  distinction — such  an  one,  above  all 
other  men,  deserves  honorable  recognition,  and  the  world 
needs  to  feel  the  force  of  his  example. 

A.  E.  Newton  was  born  Feb.  23,  1821,  in  the  town  of 
Marlborough,  Cheshire  County,  N.  H.  In  that  rural  region — 
at  the  foot  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Monadnock — he 
commenced  the  severe  discipline  of  an  earnest  life.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  but  was  never  able  to  attach  himself  per- 
manently to  the  soil  in  any  locality.  After  sojourning  briefly 
in  various  places  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, he  died  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  leaving  his  widow  destitute  of  means,  but  with  such 
weighty  responsibilities  as  naturally  fall  on  the  lone  mother  of 
a  large  family.  Mrs.  Newton — who  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  no  little  tact  and  energy — soon  after  this  event  re- 
moved her  little  group  of  fatherless  children  to  Lowell,  Mass. — 
even  then  a  thriving  town,  and  rapidly  growing  into  notice 
and  importance  by  the  development  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests.    Here  the  delicate  boy — whose  manifest  inheritance 
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was  in  the  poverty  of  his  circumstances  and  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution — spent  eleven  years  of  his  youth,  growing 
prematurely  grave  and  thoughtful  under  the  undue  pressure 
of  responsibility  and  labor.  Sometimes  his  daily  task  was  in 
the  cotton-mills,  where  he  served  as  bobbin-boy ;  and  again, 
it  was  in  a  factory  boarding-house,  in  the  capacity  of  table- 
waiter  ;  at  other  times  the  feeble  youth  was  employed  to  saw 
the  wood  and  carry  the  water  for  a  large  household — in  short, 
was  factotum  in  the  house,  in  the  factory,  or  out  of  doors — 
wherever  he  could  earn  an  honest  penny  to  support  himself 
and  lighten  the  burden  of  his  mother.  The  labors  imposed 
on  him  were  often  unsuited  to  his  tender  years  and  delicate 
health  ;  but  he  was  dutiful  in  all  things,  respectful  to  superiors 
and  patient  under  suffering.  In  such  a  trying  school — subject 
to  arbitrary  masters  and  a  painful  discipline — many  of  the 
noblest  men  and  women  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  great 
usefulness,  and  have  discovered  the  way  that  leads  to  honor 
and  immortality. 

At  that  time  *'  Young  America**  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  the  '*  News  Boys,"  as  a  class,  had  not  made  their  advent. 
The  carrier  of  the  village  papers,  through  the  country,  was 
any  person,  young  or  old. 

Who  could  travel  night  and  day, 
And  live  lightly  on  small  pay. 

Being  found  properly  qualified  young  Newton  soon  assumed 
the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  this  responsible  position.  While 
thus  employed  he  was  able  to  attend  the  public  schools,  a 
part  of  the  time,  supporting  himself  and  procuring  the  neces- 
sary books  and  clothes  mainly  by  his  own  earnings  out  of 
school  hours.  At  length  when  he  had  entered  the  High 
School  and  was  making  commendable  progress,  the  sickness 
and  death  of  an  older  sister — from  whom  he  had  derived  some 
assistance — made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  books  and 
seek  productive  employment  for  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
a  younger  brother.     Having  conceived   a  pcjichant  for  the 
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printing  business — with  the  art  and  mystery  of  which  he  had 
made  himself  somewhat  familiar  without  serving  a  regular 
apprenticeship — he  at  once  obtained  work  on  wages,  and  the 
printing  office  became  the  College  where  he  secured  a  more 
practical  education  than  is  usually  obtained  at  the  universities. 

In  1844  he  went  to  Boston  as  a  journeyman  printer.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  and 
soon  obtained  a  position  as  foreman  of  a  weekly  paper  de 
voted  to  that  interest.  In  1845,  he  was  married  and  removed 
to  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  remained  four  years  in  the  capac- 
ity of  foreman  and  proof-reader  in  a  printing  and  stereotyping 
establishment.  Returning  to  Boston  in  1849,  he  took  charge 
of  the  Pathfinder^  a  new  Railway  Guide,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  several  years.  While  thus  employed,  in  1851, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  alleged  Manifestations  of 
Spirits.  Having  received  his  earliest  religious  impressions  in 
the  "  Orthodox  Congregational  Church,"  he  was  of  course 
little  disposed  to  give  credence  to  the  **  specious  delusion." 
But  it  chanced  that  a  very  intimate  personal  friend — who  has 
since  become  widely  known  in  the  literary  world — had  been 
seized  by  the  prevailing  **  mania."  In  his  efforts  to  rescue 
this  friend  he  found  it  nccc^ssary  to  go  with  him  to  the  scenes 
of  his  investigation.  For  several  months  Mr.  Newton  pur- 
sued the  inquiry  as  he  had  opportunity.  He  was  thus  occu- 
pied when  his  wife  became  a  spirit-seer,  and  otherwise  a  me- 
dium for  manifestations  of  an  original  and  interesting  charac- 
ter. He  now  continued  his  investigation  at  his  own  fireside — 
where  no  suspicion  of  deception  could  haunt  his  imagination — 
until  his  skepticism  gave  way  and  conviction  fastened  upon 
his  mind.  Then  was  the  vail  of  the  inner  temple  **  rent  in 
twain,"  and  with  it  the  narrow  creed  wherein  the  soul  had 
reposed  like  a  pale  sleeper  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Newton  was  too  conscientious  a  man  to  keep  the  com- 
pany of  people  whose  religion  is  a  grand  masquerade,  and  his 
firm  conviction  was  speedily  followed  by  an  open  avowal. 
How  to   make   the  sacred  privilege  of  Spirit-communion   a 
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means  of  personal  improvement,  and  an  instrumentality  for 
the  uplifting  of  the  human  Brotherhood  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  and  life  were  the  important  questions  that  have  ever 
since  been  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  the  pursuit  of  these 
worthy  objects  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  constant  sympa- 
thy and  cooperation  of  his  wife.  On  this  point  we  will  here 
venture  to  quote  his  own  explicit  testimony,  from  a  private 
letter  received  some  time  since. 

"  I  have  been  indebted  at  every  step  to  the  invaluable  assistance 
of  my  companion,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Newton.  Her  keen  sensibilities  and 
acute  perceptions  ;  her  fearless  pursuit  of  tmth  in  untried  paths  ;  her 
willingness  to  endure  privation  and  obloquy  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
that  may  come  to  others  ;  and  her  brave  loyalty  to  truth  and  right — 
so  far  as  perceived — ^have  been  my  constant  aids  and  incentives,  to 
which  I  feel  are  due  any  advance  I  may  have  made  from  the  position 
of  obscurity  to  which  birth  and  early  surroundings  seemed  to  have 
consigned  me." 

In  April  1855,  the  New  England  Spiritualist  made  its  first 
appearance  under  the  editorial  management  of  A.  E.  Newton. 
We  will  here  extract  a  passage  from  a  History  of  Modern 
SpirituaHsm,  by  S.  B.  Brittan,  published  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1 86 1.  (This  History  appeared  in  Desilvcr's  **  Religious  De- 
nominations of  the  United  States.") 

Mr.  Newton  soon  won  universal  respect  and  confidence  by  his  ju- 
dicious editorial  supervision,  and  his  own  clear  and  candid  elucida- 
tions of  the  moral  and  theological  aspects  and  bearings  of  Spiritual- 
ism. During  the  limited  period  of  his  public  connection  wiih  the 
Spiritual  Press,  no  man  labored  more  faithfully  to  disseminate  correct 
views  of  the  subject,  to  which  he  so  fervently  devoted  the  best  ener- 
gies of  a  frail  body,  and  the  noblest  faculties  of  an  earnest,  en- 
lightened and  truth-loving  mind.  Such  a  laborer  deserves  to  be  ade- 
quately rewarded  ;  but  I  am  reminded  that — ///  a  merely  temporal 
sense — his  work  has  not  been  profitable.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  unstable  health,  and  other  circumstances,  have  made  it 
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necessary  for  Mr.  Newton  to  retire  from  a  field  in  which  he  achieved 
a  truly  honorable  distinction. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Freedom  came  to  our  friend 
as  a  summons  to  a  new  field  of  labor.  It  was  indeed  an  oc- 
casion of  immeasurable  moment.  Had  an  archangel  spoken 
from  the  zenith,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  the  nation 
could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly  aroused.  Mr.  Newton 
went  to  Washington,  where  he  found  his  place  and  entered  on 
his  appropriate  mission.  While  at  the  Capitol  he  worked  with 
untiring  zeal  and  a  truly  religious  devotion,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  col- 
ored population.  His  labors  in  the  new  field  of  his  choice 
were  highly  successful,  and  were  only  measured  in  time  and 
degree  by  Nature's  limit  to  his  powers  of  endurance. 

Of  late  our  friend  has  been  spending  several  months  at  An- 
cora,  N.  J.,  in  the  hope  of  repairing  his  feeble  body,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  spend  his  recovered  strength  in  the  further 
service  of  Humanity. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  Mr.  Newton's  idea  of  Re- 
form is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  Since  the  human  race  is  a  Brotherhood,  \vhose  interests  and  wel- 
fare are  forever  one,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  and  interest  of  each,  not 
only  to  refrain  from  whatever  would  wrong  or  harm  another,  but,  re- 
nouncing all  merely  personal  aims,  to  live  for  the  (K)0D  of  ali^ 
especially  seeking  to  aid  the  unfortunate,  the  ignorant  and  degraded, 
of  whatever  class  or  condition. 


•.yV.    ^.    e^/^ii^^r^^'vo  / 
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HERE  let  us  pay  our  brief  tribute  to  one  of  the  people — 
a  man  of  warm  heart  and  cool  temper  ;  neither  brilliant 
nor  strong  ;  but  gentle,  genial  and  loving,  honest  and  earnest, 
and,  in  the  ensemble  of  his  character,  more  complete  than 
great  men  whom  the  historians  immortalize.  But  yesterday 
he  stood  by  us,  and — in  his  own  unobtrusive  way — labored 
manfully  for  the  ends  we  also  have  in  view.  He  has  disap- 
peared, but  his  work  remains  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know,  there 
may  be  no  breach  in  the  ranks.  He  was  a  man  who  made 
the  place  he  occupied,  and  did  not  fail  to  fill  the  place  he 
made.  This  alone  is  an  honorable  record ;  for  how  many 
either  depend  on  personal  friends,  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  accidents  of  fortune  to  assign  them  a  place  and 
a  work  in  the  pursuits  of  this  busy  world  !  And  when,  at 
length,  coming  events  determine  their  appointment,  and  they 
find  their  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  how  many  yet  live 
but  to  illustrate  either  their  unwillingness  or  their  incapacity 
to  discharge  the  obligations  of  the  time  and  place  ! 

But  William  White  was  no  failure  among  men,  since  his 
life  was  devoted  to  honorable  industry,  and  the  fraternization 
of  men  of  every  class  and  name.  Indeed,  the  life  that  is  spent 
in  the  loving  service  of  one's  kind — that  is  productive  of  no 
bitter  resentments — is  not  a  questionable,  but  an  assured  suc- 
cess. In  all  the  more  essential  characteristics  of  a  true  man- 
hood, the  subject  of  this  sketch  furnished  a  worthy  example. 
His  fidelity  to  his  convictions  and  to  his  friends  inspired  uni- 
versal confidence.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  his  charac- 
ter was  free  from  defects,  but  no  one  who  knew  him  well  ever 
questioned  the  integrity  of  his  nature.  He  was  always  cred- 
ited with  a  sincere  and  loving  purpose.  If  he  lacked  the 
power  of  severe  discrimination,  it  was  only  a  defect  in  the 
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structure  of  his  brain  and  the  discipline  of  his  mind.  If  he 
seemed  too  credulous,  it  was  because,  in  his  judgment, 

"It  is  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheated,  than  not  to  trust." 

If  he  palliated  the  deliberate  offenses  of  many  people,  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  universal  Charity.  If  his  comprehension 
of  our  sublime  faith  and  philosophy  was  unequal  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  grandest  problems  (and  who  is  equal  to  this)  he 
was  no  less  a  worthy  representative  of  their  benign  spirit  and 
the  earnest  life  of  the  true  believer.  If  he  had  graver  faults 
than  these  (we  know  of  none)  they  must  have  belonged  to 
what  was  mortal  in  his  nature  and  should  be  entombed  with 
his  dust. 

Those  who  worship  Genius,   and  only  pay  tribute  to  the 
kingly  mind,  that 

"  Stoops  to  touch  the  loftiest  thought," 

may  have  little  to  say  of  this  man  ;  but  those  who  recognize 
modest  worth,  and  feel  the  power  of  the  silent  forces  in  human 
nature ;  and  all,  indeed,  who  appreciate  a  life  of  loving  service, 
will  reverently  pause  to  consider  his  claims.  To  be  just  we 
must  respect  the  intrinsic  merit  rather  than  the  outward  splen- 
dor of  human  deeds  and  characters.  The  man  who  fills  a 
respectable  place,  even  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  who 
neither  transcends  the  limit  of  his  privilege  nor  stops  short 
of  the  measure  of  his  duty,  needs  no  lordly  titles  to  make  him 
honorable.  His  nobility  admits  of  no  dispute  who  bears  along 
with  him  the  seal  of  Nature  and  the  superscription  of  his 
Maker. 

William  White  was  born  in  Kittery,  Maine,  March  i8th, 
1813  ;  but  in  his  early  childhood  his  parents  removed  to 
Newcastle,  N.  H.,  where  he  spent  the  period  of  his  boyhood. 
His  early  opportunities  for  receiving  instruction  were  limited, 
but  such  as  are  common  to  boys  of  his  age  who  are  not  ex- 
pected to  fill  a  place  in  the  learned  professions.  Childhood 
and  early  youth  in  the  interior  of  New  England — unlike  the 
rugged  experience  on  the  frontier  and  the  feverish  life  of  the 
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great  commercial  centers — presents  no  opportunities  for  bold 
adventure  and  few  elements  of  exciting  interest.  The  daily 
life  of  a  youth  in  the  Granite  State,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  embraced  little  variety  beyond  his  labor  in  the  shop 
and  the  field  ;  occasional  hours  of  recreation  ;  the  Sunday 
services  ;  and,  in  winter,  the  exercises  of  the  common  school. 
It  is  a  quiet  life,  measurably  free  from  temptation,  and  remote 
from  the  chief  causes  that  excite  the  selfish  and  destructive 
passions.  The  influence  of  this  early  life  is  yet  manifest  in 
the  peaceable  disposition  that  still  characterizes  rural  life  in 
New  England.  The  influence  of  such  early  impressions  is  al- 
ways strong,  and  the  habits  of  life  thus  formed  had  no  doubt 
much  to  do  in  determining  the  disposition  and  character  of 
our  friend  of  the  luminous  Ensign. 

Mr.  White,  after  his  primary  course,  found  his  high  school 
in  a  printing  office,  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  soon  graduated  and  became 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  concern.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  formed  a  copartnership  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  business.  In  1852  the  contract  for  the  State 
Printing  was  awarded  him,  and  in  this  capacity  he  continued 
for  seven  years,  when,  admonished  by  his  failing  health,  he 
disposed  of  his  contract.  Among  the  works  he  published 
for  the  State  were  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Records, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  In  his 
earlier  journalistic  experience  he  published  the  Chronotype  and 
the  Washingtoniaii,  Subsequently  he  embraced  Spiritualism 
and  became  interested  in  the  BANNER  OF  LIGHT — previously 
established  by  Luther  Colby  and  others — and  in  this  relation 
he  continued  and  labored  faithfully  until  the  28th  of  April, 
1873 — the  last  day  of  his  cart  lily  career.  His  health  had  been 
unsettled  for  several  months  ;  but  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  appeared  to  be  as  well  as  usual.  In  the  afternoon,  however, 
while  on  his  way  to  meet  a  business  engagement  with  his  part- 
ner, Mr.  I.  B.  Rich,  he  suddenly  lost  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  in  a  state  of  syncope  his  spirit  relaxed  its  feeble 
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hold  on  earth  and  his  mortal  life  went  out — quietly  as  the  wa- 
ning flame  expires  in  the  socket. 

**  How  wonderful  is  Death, 

The  wakener  of  the  soul ! 

His  eyes  are  full  of  sleep, 

I  ]  is  heart  is  full  of  love, 

His  touch  is  full  of  peace. 

Gently  the  languid  motion 

Of  every  pulse  subsides, 
Gliding  from  out  the  body  we  have  worn, 

Without  a  jar  to  break 
The  mystic  strain  of  harmony,  that  winds, 
With  sense-dissolving  music,  through  the  soul — 

We  are  at  liberty  !  " 

**  It  IS  finished  " — the  mortal  career  of  a  good  man.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  no  selfish  passion  or  ignoble  deed 
defiled  the  whiteness  of  his  record.  Life  is  a  grand  success 
when  it  is  full  of  strong  incentives  and  gentle  reproofs.  We 
cannot  say  much  for  the  man  who  merely  founds  a  throne. 
But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  lived  half  a  century,  in  this  sel- 
fish world,  yet  with  clean  hands,  and  a  heart  full  of  the  love 
that  daily  grows  more  godlike  in  the  blessings  it  confers.  If 
Bro.  White  ever  had  any  enemies,  he  outlived  them  ;  but  no 
man  may  number  the  friends  that  remain,  in  whose  hearts  his 
name  and  memory  are  embalmed. 

As  we  look  around  us  we  miss  a  faithful  soldier  who  wore 
the  armor  of  light.  "  The  sword  of  the  spirit"  was  in  his 
hand,  and  he  was  always  on  duty.  To-day  his  post  seems 
to  be  deserted.  But  when  the  roll  of  the  faithful  is  called 
he  still  answers  to  his  name,  and  wc  learn  that  he  has 
been  promoted  from  tJie  ranks  of  mortals.  It  is  well.  A 
worthy  champion  of  the  Right  and  a  true  lover  of  his  Race — 
worn  with  the  strife  and  weary  with  the  march — rests  from 
his  labors.  And  now  he  spreads  his  milk-white  tent  in  Para- 
dise, while  above  his  tomb — to  cheer  his  followers,  and  to 
perpetuate  his  memory — waves 

The  Banner  of  Light  ! 


FALLIBILITY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

WHAT  if  infallibility  appertains  to  the  celestial  springs 
of  inspired  ideas ;  it  certainly  does  not  characterize 
their  terrestrial  incarnation.  The  immortal  thought  may  be 
precise  and  unerring  in  its  archetypal  form,  but  infallibility 
does  not  attach  to  the  mundane  instruments  and  earthly  forms 
of  its  expression.  '*  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels," 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  the  treasure  itself  should  be  more  or 
less  corrupted  by  its  mortal  channels  and  receptacles.  Lan- 
guage is  but  a  feeble  and  inflexible  mediun^,  which  the  most 
intense  emotion  cannot  render  sufficiently  plastic  and  power- 
ful to  subserve  the  highest  desires  of  the  mind.  But  for  the 
present,  Thought,  with  its  ethereal  form  and  heart  of  fire, 
must  employ  this  clumsy  vehicle  and  ride  slowly  for  the 
world's  accommodation. 

Men  of  exalted  genius  and  profound  learning  have  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  language  in  abortive  attempts  to 
incarnate  the  creations  of  mind.  Many  earthbound  Spirits, 
ascending  toward  the  highest  heaven  of  imagination,  have 
been  transfigured  by  unutterable  thoughts — have  viewed  and 
heard  what  mortal  tongues  can  never  express.  They  are  dull, 
inactive  beings,  who  have  never  felt  that  all  language  is  cold, 
formal,  and  forever  inadequate  to  express  their  highest 
thoughts  and  deepest  emotions.  The  most  subtile  and  con- 
densed forms  of  speech  appear  tame  and  spiritless  to  the  soul 
in  the  light  of  its  transfigurations.  If  the  reader  has  ever 
risen  in  spirit  to  the  angelic  abodes — has  been  permitted  to 
gaze  on  the  vast  realms  where  unnumbered  worlds  encircle  the 
Infinite  Presence  like  the  jewels  in  a  kingly  diadem — he  has 
descended  with  the  soul  quickened,  purified,  and  on  fire  with 
the  inspiration  of  the  Heavens,  but  only  to  say  with  an 
Apostle,  that  he  was  '*  caught  up  into  Paradise  and  heard  un- 
speakable words." 


Ei)t  (t^iiox  at  ^omt. 

THE  TIME  AND  THE  DEMAND. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  UNIVERSAL  PROGRESS. 

SOME  months  since  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  submitted 
to  American  Spiritualists  and  Reformers,  throuj^di  the 
Banner  of  Lights  his  Definite  Proposals  with  a  view  to  the 
speedy  organization  of  certain  National  Institutions.  The 
objects  contemplated  were  a  more  natural  and  complete 
system  of  Education  ;  the  modification  of  our  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence in  the  interest  of  humanity  ;  the  disinfection  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  ;  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of 
Science,  demanded  by  the  new  discoveries  in  the  realm  of 
subtile  forces  and  the  higher  life  of  invisible  beings  ;  and  the 
organisatiofi  of  a  Company  with  an  adequate  eash  capital  for 
the  business  of  publishing  a  Standard  Series  of  all  valuable 
Books,  written  in  the  interest  of  Universal  Progress.  In  short, 
we  demanded  a  free,  orderly,  and  practical  expression  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  age  in  new  and  im- 
proved public  institutions. 

Some  people  may  have  presumed  that  the  writer  merely 
set  himself  to  work  to  fill  a  given  space  in  a  weekly  paper, 
and  that  the  whole  matter  would  end  there.  Such  persons 
will  probably  have  occasion  to  revise  their  conclusions.  We 
have  not  done  with  this  subject,  but  only  paused  to  witness 
the  reception  our  proposals  might  meet  with  among  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  progress.  In  this  direction  our  observations 
have  been  instructive.  We  leave  to  the  reader's  apprehen- 
sion the  causes  of  the  singular  taciturnity  displayed  by  the 
Spiritual  Press,  while  we  record  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of 
brave  and  enlightened  friends,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  hailed  the  new  enterprise  with  emphatic  demonstrations 
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of  joy.  Before  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  some  of  these 
earnest  responses  we  must  here  reproduce  the  substance  of 
our  original  Proposals,  with  such  further  considerations  as  the 
occasion  seems  to  require. 

PRELIMINARY   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed  that  there  are  several  millions  of  believers 
in  Spiritualism  in  this  country,  and  this  is  conceded  by  those  who  are 
most  hostile  to  its  principles  and  its  progress.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  determine  our  numbers,  even  with  probable  accuracy,  since 
we  have  no  organization  that  represents  the  body,  and  no  reliable 
statistics.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  our  numerical  force  is  very 
large  ;  that  the  influence  of  our  cardinal  principles  and  ideas  is  widely 
and  deeply  felt ;  and,  hence,  that  we  possess  latent  powers  sufficient, 
if  they  were  organized  and  called  into  action,  to  create  a  revolution 
in  Church  and  State.  If  these  silent  forces,  now  so  manifest  to  the 
careful  observer,  could  be  gathered  up  by  some  strong  hand  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  evils  of  our  corrupt  civilization,  we  should 
soon  witness  results  that  would  arrest  public  attention  and  astonish 
the  world.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  wait  in  listless  inactivity  the  advent 
of  some  great  master  spirit  capable  of  holding  the  four  winds  in  his 
palm.  We  may  do  some  important  things,  if  we  are .  so  disposed, 
and  we  may  do  them  now. 

Our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  its  relations  arc  destined  to  exert 
an  important  influence  on  the  civil  policies  of  States,  and  to  fashion 
the  religious  eclecticism  of  the  future.  It  may  be  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  power  that  is  lodged  in  our  hands,  much  less  have  we 
attempted  its  practical  application  in  any  one  of  the  chief  interests  of 
life.  We  are  still  looking  after  signs  and  wonders.  As  a  community, 
we  think  too  much  of  mysterious  sights  and  sounds — too  little  of 
fundamental  principles  and  earnest  work.  Facts,  to  be  sure,  furnish 
the  material  illustrations  of  a  scientific  philosophy ;  but  ideas  have 
produced  the  greatest  revolutions  in  human  affairs.  The  govern- 
ments of  nations  and  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  are  but  the 
organic  forms  of  ideas.  When  the  popular  thought  outgrows  the 
existing  constitutions,  laws  and  rituals,  then  comes  a  period  of  revo- 
lution— peaceful  or  forcible,  as  the  case  may  be — that  recasts  the  in- 
stitutions of  society. 
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In  such  a  period  of  transition  we  are  called  to  act  our  part  in  the 
drama  of  history,  to  what  end  we  shall  know  hereafter.  The  age  is 
distinguished  for  the  boldness  of  its  conceptions,  and  we  know  that 
thoughts  are  among  the  silent  forces  that  move  the  world.  This  truth 
is  cither  overlooked  or  but  dimly  discerned  by  the  multitude.  The 
curiosity-seekers — a  comjxany  that  no  man  can  number — seldom  have 
any  clear  perception  of  principles,  or  any  capacity  to  estimate  the 
power  of  spiritual  forces.  It  is  not  altogether  creditable  to  our  intel- 
ligence that  so  many  among  us  are  merely  interested  in  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  phenomena  they  may  have  witnessed  a  thousand 
times.  Such  people  remind  us  of  the  believers  in  some  of  the  smaller 
so-called  miracles  of  ancient  times.  We  often  meet  with  men  who 
imagine  they  see  more  of  (^od  in  the  mere  history  of  one  blasted  fig- 
tree  than  in  all  the  living  trees  on  earth  ;  but  we  recognize  the  divine 
presence  in  the  living  rather  than  the  dead. 

Many  professed  Spiritualists  are  ready  to  go  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  and  spend  their  money  freely,  to  see  a  table  mysteriously  turned 
upside  down — perhaps  for  the  f(jrtieth  time — wlien  they  would  neither 
occupy  an  hour  in  a  rational  effort  to  comprehend  the  philosoj)hy  of 
the  fact,  nor  invest  a  single  dollar  in  the  ])ractical  api)lication  of  the 
truth  to  any  human  interest.  IJut  the  affections  of  men  may  be 
either  perverted  or  inverted ;  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  confusion 
in  the  social  state.  If  we  have  fairly  achieved  our  own  e(|uilibrium, 
we  may  be  profitably  employed  in  looking  after  those  who  have  wan- 
dered from  the  truth  and  fallen  by  the  way.  'J'o  merit  recognition 
among  true  Reformers,  we  must  see  that  we  are  not  standing  on  our 
heads,  and  take  care  that  society,  of  which  we  constitute  a  part,  is 
"right  side  up"  in  its  most  important  relations. 

It  is  a  standing  objection  to  Spiritualists — I  am  sorry  to  say — that 
they  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  helj)  the  world  ah^ng  by  improving 
its  institutions.  Many  people  regard  us  as  an  army  of  iconoclasts, 
determined  to  invade  the  domain  of  their  religious  faith,  and  chiefly 
employed  in  demolishing  the  cherished  images  of  all  sacred  things. 
There  is  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justification,  for  this  inferer.ce.  We 
may,  however,  disabuse  their  minds,  and  so  vindicate  the  justice  and 
beneficence  of  our  aims  as  to  silence  and  convince  all  opposers. 
I  am  reminded  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the  ruins  of 
old  structures,  and  to  plow  up  their  very  foundations ;  but  we  must 
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not  rest  in  this  as  an  end.     The  true  Reformer  will  go  to  work  to 
realize  the  vision  of  Whittier : 

*"  I  looked  :  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled  ; 
The  Waster  seemed  the  Kuilder  too  ; 
Upspringing  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  New." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  doing  a  lively 
business  in  demolishing  old  theological  dogmas  and  infidel  specula- 
tions. We  have  been  overturning  the  popular  idols  in  the  temples, 
revising  the  saints'  calendar,  ])ulverizing  ancient  superstitions,  and 
grinding  up  the  very  bones  of  the  gods.  In  this  we  have  displayed 
unusual  industry  and  audacity  ;  but,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  should 
now  i)ause  in  a  work  that  inevitably  (luickens  and  strengthens  the 
destructive  propensities.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  business  we 
have  reached  the  bounds  prescribed  by  reason,  and  need  not  go 
beyond.  The  image-breakers  may  now  have  leave  to  retire  and 
make  room  for  the  peaceful  artisans  who  come  to  fashion  the  stnic- 
tures  and  to  mold  the  institutions  of  the  New  Age.  Let  the  Waster 
rest  from  his  labors  while  we  record  the  advent  of  the  Builder. 

Twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  present  writer  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  first  Spiritual  paper  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  It  was  near  the  close  of  1847  when  the  first  number  of 
the  L^fiirer avium  appeared.  It  was  like  a  burning  brand  cast  in 
among  the  combustible  elements  of  an  old  magazine,  and  the 
thunder  it  awakened  was  not  the  smothered  kind.  Following -the 
first  appearance  of  the  periodical  evangel,  a  period  of  nearly  eight- 
een years  was  devoted  to  spiritual  journalism  ;  the  development  of 
the  early  literature  of  the  movement  ;  and  earnest  controversies 
with  the  sectarian  church,  ])hysical  science  and  popular  skepticism. 
Those  were  years  of  uninterrupted  toil,  demanding  constant  sacrifices 
on  the  i)art  of  the  public  defenders  of  the  new  faith  and  philosophy. 
It  was  a  protracted  struggle  against  adverse  circumstances  ;  and  at 
length  our  own  varying  fortunes  forced  a  suspension  of  the  work  for 
a  season.  Our  interest  in  the  truth  never  diminished ;  but  amid  the 
gloom  that  so  often  gathered  and  deeperied  about  the  scenes  of  our 
retirement,  it  has  been  a  light  and  a  joy.  And  when,  one  after 
another,  dear,  familiar  voices  were  hushed,  it  was  heavenly  music  in 
the  silence  of  the  soul. 


«. 
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For  several  years  I  have  been  waiting  in  the  hope  that  some  strong 
mind  might  communicate  the  impulse  to  the  people,  and  open  the 
way  for  a  more  complete  expression  and  practical  realization  of  the 
truth  that  shall  yet  free  the  church  and  the  world.  While  distrusting 
my  own  capacity  for  such  a  work,  I  have  long  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  congenial  si)here  of  my  earlier  labors — 
a  field  that  is  now  **  white  for  the  harvest."  To-day  I  am  not  want- 
ing in  significant  intimations  that  the  time  and  the  opportunity  are 
here.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  a  silent  but  ])o\verful 
revolution  in  the  minds  of  men.  We  hail  the  promise  of  corre- 
si)onding  changes  in  our  institutions.  The  laws  require  essential 
modification  ;  the  democratic  system  of  government  must  be  i)er- 
fected  by  the  political  emancipation  of  woman ;  the  boundaries  of 
science  should  be  made  to  embrace  the  soul,  its  relations,  faculties 
and  functions ;  faith  waits  to  be  delivered  from  the  foul  dominion  of 
superstition,  and  we  shall  learn  at  last  that  earnest  work  is  effectual 
prayer.  After  long  experience  and  patient  waiting  for  institutional 
reformation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  propa- 
gandism  of  our  principles  and  ideas  should  assume  a  concrete  form 
in  our  institutions. 

THE     reformer's    WORK. 

I.  In  the  light  of  our  philosophy  we  may  institute  a  far  more  per- 
fect system  of  Education,  We  may  adopt  such  improved  methods 
of  physical  training,  intellectual  discipline  and  moral  development, 
as  shall  greatly  diminish  the  number  of  those  ])oor  creatures  who  now 
live  but  to  caricature  human  nature.  We  are  poor  interpreters  of 
the  grandest  truths,  if,  at  this  late  day,  we  are  not  prepared  to  better 
comprehend  the  powers  anil  possibilities  of  the  human  mind  than 
those  who  founded  our  institutions.  \\'e  are  grossly  intlolont  in  the 
practical  exposition  of  the  noblest  i)rin(:iples,  if  we  are  not  yet  ready 
to  form  a  serious  i)urpose  and  to  perfurm  an  earnest  work  in  this 
direction.  We  want  a  great  Normal  University  for  both  sexes,  where 
the  more  important  living  tongues  ;  the  whole  circle  of  the  Sciences 
— not  omitting  the  Science  of  Life — all  the  elegant  and  useful  Arts 
and  honorable  industries,  and  every  branch  of  practical  knowledge, 
shall  be  taught  and  experimentally  illustrated  by  competent  masters, 
until  every  pupil  is  (qualified  for  the  professor's  chair.     Such  an  in- 
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stitution  we  might  have  in  successful  operation  within  five  years  if,  as 
a  body,  we  were  so  disposed.  Shall  we  take  hold  of  this  work  in 
earnest,  or  shall  we  unwisely  neglect  the  great  opportunity  Providence 
has  thus  placed  in  our  way  ? 

2.  We  can  do  something  to  purify  the  sources  and  channels  of 
Political  influence,  by  our  example  in  supporting  only  honest  and 
cai)able  men"  for  ofl[icial  places.  Those  who  are  willing  to  barter  their 
long-cherished  principles  for  a  sorry  chance  in  a  desperate  political 
game  ;  the  gamblers  for  wealth  and  power,  who  go  up  and  down 
seeking  opportunities  to  do  mischief;  who  stake  the  national  honor  as 
freely  as  one  throws  his  last  napoleon  on  the  gaming-table  at  Baden  or 
Homburg  ;  men  of  doubtful  loyalty,  with  confused  ideas  of  justice, 
elastic  consciences  and  unclean  record,  are  men  on  whom  we  should 
turn  our  backs,  and  leave  them  to  the  retribution  that  awaits  all  who 
consciously  violate  their  most  sacred  obligations. 

3.  The  Gallows  still  stands  as  one  of  the  expressive  symbols  of  a 
vindictive  theology  and  a  semi-barbarous  law.  Its  cold,  accursed 
shadow  falls  on  all  the  land — on  the  Church  and  State  ;  on  sympa- 
thetic human  hearts  ;  on  the  faces  of  little  children  that  lisp,  with 
tremulous  voices,  the  names  of  its  victims  ;  and  on  the  souls  of  un- 
born babes,  to  blight  and  blacken  human  nature.  Its  hideous  image 
and  its  frightful  work  ;  its  bloody  record  of  the  law's  mistakes  ;  its 
long  lines  of  innocent  victims  and  of  creatures  morally  deformed — all 
grim  and  ghastly  in  their  gory  habiliments ;  the  infamy  that  falls  on 
desolate  homes  and  blasts  the  hopes  of  families — all  present  to  the 
living  only  sad  and  sickening  scenes  of  tragic  interest,  and  to  the 
future  a  foul  inheritance  of  blasted  hopes  and  bitter  memories.  We 
should  bring  the  whole  weight  of  our  inHuence  to  bear  on  the  criminal 
code.  We  know  more  of  the  intricate  springs  of  human  feeling, 
thought,  motive  and  action  than  those  who  frajned  the  laws  against 
crime  and  criminals.  Men  are  hung  every  day  for  deeds  that  are 
the  offspring  of  disease,  often  inherited,  and  for  which  they  are  no 
more  responsible  than  others  are  for  the  infusion  of  syphilitic  poison 
or  scrofula  into  their  blood.  Society  goes  on  perpetrating  these 
bloody  deeds  in  the  name  of  law  and  religion — rendering  our  Christian 
civilization  a  bitter  mockery — and  shall  we  do  nothing  to  arrest  this 
barbarous  business  ? 

4.  The  Press,  which  should  be  a  chief  bulwark  of  individual  virtue, 
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domestic  peace  and  public  order,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  engine  of  im- 
mense evil.  From  day  to  day  it  spreads  out  the  shocking  and  loath- 
some details  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  crime.  This  mass  of  jnitrescent 
matter  is  devoured  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  if  anything  is  left,  it  is 
reserved  to  season  the  evening  repast.  The  young  foster  a  morbid 
appetite  for  unclean  things,  and  they  inevitably  grow  like  the  vile 
stuff  they  feed  upon.  Like  every  other  form  of  populai  liberty,  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  susceptible  of  unlimited  abuses,  and  may 
become  a  powerful  instrument  of  oppression.  When  it  is  understood 
to  imply  the  right  to  assail  the  innocent  and  to  tarnish  the  fame  of 
womanhood  ;  when  it  is  used  to  blast  the  hoj)es  of  humble  but  honor- 
able men  ;  when  it  becomes  a  mighty  scourge  in  the  hands  of  un- 
scrupulous writers  ;  when  it  is  employed  to  glorify  error  and  to  defame 
the  truth ;  when  it  is  a  whip  in  the  hands  of  political  demagogues  and 
sectarian  dogmatists  to  drive  better  men  into  unreasoning  and  dis- 
honorable submission  to  their  authority  ;  when  it  is  used  to  defend 
great  monopolies,  to  gild  the  crimes  of  vile  rich  men,  and  to  burnish 
the  characters  of  i)ious  rascals,  who  still  strive  to  serve  satan  with  a 
saintly  seeming — in  short,  when  this  great  engine  degenerates  into  an 
infernal  machine  or  a  common  sewer,  it  is  not  a  rational  freedom  that 
the  press  illustrates.  No,  never  !  On  the  contrary,  such  a  freedom 
of  the  press  is  rather  the  devil's  special  charter  or  combination  patent 
for  the  sum  of  all  villainies. 

Against  this  prostitution  of  the  press,  and  this  corruption  of  human 
nature,  we  should  set  our  faces  like  steel.  The  country  should  at 
least  sustain  one  paper  of  a  totally  opposite  character.  We  want  a 
journal  that  shall  faithfully  record  the  noble  deeds  of  good  men  and 
gentle  women,  who  labor  and  suffer  in  patience ;  whose  hands  are 
always  open  to  the  needy,  and  whose  feet  are  swift  to  go  on  errands 
of  mercy.  Such  a  record  would  improve  the  moral  health  of  the  com- 
munity. It  would  furnish  numerous  and  powerful  incentives  to  chari- 
table deeds,  and  thus  become  a  minister  of  blessing  to  the  poor.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  one  paper  that  is  not  disligured  by  the  trail  of 
the  serpent.  We  want  a  daily  or  weekly  exj^osition  of  whatever  of 
good  there  is  in  mankind — a  paper  that  shall  come  to  our  firesides 
radiant  with  characters  of  light  and  labors  of  love. 

THINGS   THAT   SHOULD    BE    DONK    NOW. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  witnessed  the  success  of  any  organized  effort 
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to  illustrate  our  principles  in  actual  life.  The  intense  individualism 
that  obtains  among  us  has  prevented  their  practical  application  on  any 
com[)rehensive  scale.  In  this  respect  our  movement  has  thus  far  been 
a  failure  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  want  of  unity  among  the  differ- 
ent cluirches.  The  self-styled  Evangelical  denominations  in  Protest- 
ant Christendom  do  sometimes  unite  for  the  furtherance  of  certain 
common  objects  in  which  all  are  interested.  And  have  we  no  similar 
aims  and  ends  in  view — no  kindred  sympathies  to  bind  us  together 
— no  sacred  interests  wherein  all  are  concerned  ?  Have  we  no 
phifenthro|)ic  plans  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
classes — no  heartfelt  desire  for  the  perfectibility  of  the  human  race  ? 
Are  we  prepared  to  make  no  liberal  sacrifices  for  the  wide  diffusion  of 
spiritual  truth,  or  otherwise  for  the  common  welfare?  May  we  not 
have  **  the  unity  of  the  si)irit"  in  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reciprocal  justice  and  genuine  progress?  Shall  we  not  work 
together  to  bring  out  the  lineaments  of  the  Divine  Image  in  the  uni- 
versal Humanity  ? 

The  patient  ox  bears  his  end  of  the  yoke,  and  draws  his  part  of  the 
common  burden  without  using  his  horns  to  gore  his  fellow.  And 
shall  it  be  said  that  there  are  so  many  acute  angles,  rough  corners, 
and  sharp  points  in  our  individual  develo|)mont?,  that  we  cannot 
work  together  without  crowding  and  scratching  each  other?  Surely, 
the  field  is  immeasurable  ;  lime  and  the  world  may  not  limit  our  as- 
pirations ;  there  is  a  season  for  every  generous  purpose  under  the 
sun  ;  all  around  us  are  incentives  to  high  thought  and  opportunities 
for  illustrious  deeds. 

I.  It  is  proposed  to  organize,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a  Stock 
Company  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  for  the  i)urpose  of  founding  a 
Publishing  House  and  Ware-Rooms,  where  the  more  important  works 
on  the  main  questions  that  concern  the  normal  development  of  the 
body  and  mind,  the  proper  education  of  the  young,  the  philoso|)hy  of 
the  true  life,  and  all  rational  progress,  will  be  i)ublished  and  sold. 
Among  the  works  i)rojected  1  will  here  specify  a  series  of  volumes,  of 
similar  si/e  and  uniform  style,  under  the  general  title  of  the  Stand- 
ard I.iRRAuv  OK  Spiritual  Literature,  which  will  embrace  Choice 
Selections  of  the  best  things,  in  prose  and  verse,  that  have  appeared 
since  the  advent  of  Modern  Spiritualism,  carefully  edited  with  critical 
observations  and  explanatory  notes.      Also,  Original  Contributions 
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from  the  most  advanced  minds  in  this  country  and  Europe,  inchiding 
Scientific  Disquisitions ;  Philosophical  and  Moral  Essays ;  Critical 
Reviews;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Seers  and  Reformers,  with 
portraits;  Artistic  Illustrations  of  the  powers  of  S\)irits  over  the  ele- 
ments, forms,  and  phenomena  of  the  iMaterial  World ;  Popular 
Speeches;  Poetical  and  Musical  Inspirations,  &c.  Thus  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  will  be  brought 
together,  properly  classified,  handsomely  illustrated,  and  i)rcscrvedin 
a  popular  and  enduring  form.  The  publication  of  an  uninternipted 
series  of  choice  books,  of  wider  scope  and  variety,  and  covering  all 
the  principles  and  methods  of  reform  is  demanded,  and  could  not 
possibly  interfere  with  the  interests  of  any  one  except  the  enemies  of 
truth.  The  series  will  constitute  a  complete  Standard  Library,  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  and  future  necessities  of  the  free,  progressive  minds 
of  all  classes  and  countries. 

2.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  National  Association  » for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Occult  Sciences.  It  is  well  known  that  the  present 
American  Scientific  Association  persistently  excludes  all  subjects  not 
intimately  related  to  physics.  Py  thus  restricting  its  researches  to 
the  sphere  of  physical  objects  and  phenomena  it  aims  to  confine  the 
conquests  of  science  to  the  Material  World.  This  groveling  tendency 
of  accredited  science  and  scientific  men  has  been  freely  illustrated 
by  the  facts  of  their  history.  When,  some  years  since.  Professor 
Henry,  at  a  meeting  convened  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  was  re- 
quested to  read  a  brief  notice  of  a  lecture  on  the  facts  and  principles 
of  Spiritualism,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  already  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion at  home  and  abroad,  he  put  the  notice  under  his  feet  with  an  air 
of  supreme  contempt.  And  yet  the  venerable  gentlemen  of  that  As- 
sociation could  discover  a  lively  interest  in  dead  bugs  and  dry  bones  ; 
in  the  great  cedars  of  California,  and,  es])ecially,  in  a  grave  discussion 
of  the  reasons  why  roosters  crow  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  ! 

Nor  were  the  expressions  of  scornful  indignation  confined  to  the 
treatment  of  men  who  had  no  special  claims  to  indulgence.  When 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
American  Association,  asked  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  observations  and  experiments,  at  its  session  in 
Albany  in  1856,  his  request  met  with  a  stern  denial  from  men  who 
were  not  worthy  to  be  his  peers.     Professor  Pierce  insisted  that  if 
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there  were  any  such  physical  phenomena  as  were  described,  they 
must  be  attributed  to  legerdemain.  Professor  Davies  expressed  his 
profound  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  manifested  a  determination  to  stop  his  mouth  ;  while  Dr. 
Winslow — a  volcanic  light  of  the  scientific  world,  in  a  state  of  fearful 
eniption — had  the  audacity  to  propose  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject at  a  special  meeting,  to  be  convened  "  in  the  nearest  lunadc 
asylum  ! " 

Under  such  masters  the  profound  and  vital  questions  in  which 
Spiritualists  and  all  other  Reformers  are  most  deeply  interested,  can 
never  be  fairly  investigated ;  and  for  this  reason  we  propose  the 
organization  of  a  new  Association  that  shall  neither  misrepresent  the 
essential  spirit  and  the  true  interests  of  science,  dishonor  its  most  ven- 
erable expounders,  nor  attempt  to  degrade  the  American  name  by  im- 
posing arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  thought.  Let  us  by 
all  means  have  a  new  Scientific  Association,  composed  of  learned 
and  living  men  and  women,  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
to  interrogate  Nature,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments of  the  age. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  objects  and  institutions  already  sug- 
gested, it  is  proposed  to  form  a  Spiritual  Historical  Society,  the 
immediate  and  ultimate  purposes  of  which  shall  be  the  collection — 
from  every  part  of  the  continent — of  concise  accounts  of  the  more 
important  occurrences  and  peculiar  developments,  in  each  particular 
locality  ;  the  number  of  believers  and  other  desirable  information,  to 
be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society,  and  with  a  view  of  fur- 
nishing, from  authentic  sources,  the  materials  for  a  comi)rehensive 
and  philosophical  history  of  the  new  Reformation.  In  proposing  the 
organization  of  an  American  Society  for  the  collection  and  authenti- 
cation of  materials  for  a  comprehensive  history,  I  am  not  looking 
merely  to  the  present  and  the  immediate  future.  On  the  contrary, 
the  work  I  have  in  view  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  a  crea- 
tion of  to-day.  The  d'Aubigne  of  the  Spiritual  Reformation  is  pro- 
bably not  born,  and  certainly  will  not  write  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century. 

It  is  also  our  design  to  institute  a  course  of  scientific  experiments, 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  Mental  Telegraphing 
throughout  the  world,  by  the  use  of  sensitive  or  impressible  persons. 
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This  may  not  be  practicable,  but  the  results  already  obtained  justify 
a  course  of  systematic  experiment.  It  is  further  proposed  to  found 
a  Public  Library  and  Reading  Room,  a  Portrait  Gallery  of  eminent 
Seers,  Spiritualists  and  Reformers,  and  a  Museum  of  the  curiosities  of 
Spiritual  Art  and  Invention.  The  authors  and  publishers  of  Books 
and  Periodicals  having  relation  to  Spiritualism  and  all  cognate  sub- 
jects; the  Mediums  who  write  in  foreign  and. unknown  tongues;  the 
Artists  who  draw  and  paint  under  the  control  of  a  super-terrestrial  in- 
fluence ;  and  the  Spirit-taught  Inventors  whose  models  are  already 
in  the  Patent  Office,  will,  doubtless,  furnish  gratuitously  such  contri- 
butions to  the  Library,  Portrait  (^allery  and  Museum,  as  will  at  9nce 
render  them  objects  of  j)eculiar  ijiterest  and  important  means  of  in- 
struction. All  these  things  may  be  secured  at  a  trifling  cost,  and 
they  would  be  of  universal  interest. 

WHAT   WE    HAVE    AND   WHAT   WE   WANT. 

We  find  fault  with  the  existing  institutions,  while  we  do  little  or 
nothing  either  to  imi)rove  them  or  to  establish  others  more  worthy  of 
the  age  in  which  we  Hve.  We  ought,  however,  to  manifest  a  becom- 
ing interest  jn  the  welfare  of  society  by  contributing  to  found  other 
and  better  institutions,  w^hich  shall  be  an  honor  to  the  country  and  a 
blessing  to  mankind.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  postpone  this  work  until 
we  can  all  precisely  agree  about  everything  else.  That  time  will 
never  come.  Such  unity  of  opinion  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  ; 
and  the  absence  of  impossible  conditions  is  no  justification  of  idle- 
ness. Hitherto  we  have  done  nothing  really  worthy  of  a  great  cause. 
We  take  time  to  gratify  private  curiosity  in  the  realm  of  mystery.  We 
follow  those  who  exhibit  the  greatest  signs  and  wonders,  and  would 
dine  on  a  fresh  miracle  every  day  if  it  were  possible.  But  as  to  any 
practical  work — any  labor  of  love  and  public  utility — we  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  idlers ;  or,  at  best,  unprofitable  servants.  Shall 
it  be  said  that  more  money  can  be  raised  to  build  a  single  sectarian 
temple ;  to  purchase  a  yacht  for  pleasure  parties ;  or  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  single  evening  entertainment,  than  whole  States  have 
given  to  a  cause  that  demonstrates  the  certainty  of  another  and  a 
better  life  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Spiritualists  are  naturally  less  liberal 
than  other  people ;   nor  do  I  dispute  the  fact  that  they  contribute 
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to  support  many  public  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  painful- 
ly reminded  that  they  often  help  to  strengthen  those  that  wield  a 
despotic  power.  But  lue  have  founded  no  institutions  that  repre- 
sent our  own  clearer  light  and  deeper  comprehension  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  mankind.  We  have  yet  to  determine  the  outlines  and  fashion 
the  character  of  the  first  important  public  institution.  Much  less  have 
we  fairly  infused  the  pure  si)irit  and  lofty  freedom  of  our  ideal  into  a 
single  enduring  symbol  of  the  Spiritual  Philosophy. 

Breadth  of  thought,  patient  research,  and  manly  independence  aie 
eminently  becoming  the  treatment  of  grave  questions ;  and  yet  in 
nothing  are  we  more  deficient  than  in  fearless  criticism  and  honest 
work.  We  have  numberless  teachers  who  have  no  just  claims  to 
scholarship  ;  disputants,  who  engage  in  controversies  without  so  much 
as  knowing  what  constitutes  an  argument,  and  whose  limping  logic 
would  exasperate  the  patient  ghost  of  John  Locke ;  essayists,  whose 
course  of  elementary  instruction  in  their  vernacular  was  sadly  neglect- 
ed, ami  who,  like  certain  ambitious  children,  use  many  large  words  in 
doubtful  relations  ;  philosophizers  without  wisdom,  who  not  only  do 
not  know  how  to  state  a  proposition  in  i)hilosophical  terms,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  mastered  the  simplest  definition  of  the  word  ; 
metaphysical  speculators,  without  any  capital  in  the  business,  whose 
writings  expose  the  reader  to  an  attack  of  vertigo  ;  poets,  who  never 
had  the  first  clear  concci)tion  of  the  laws  of  metrical  composition ; 
historians  who  remind  us  of  the  people  who  manufacture  provender^ 
by  throwing  bodi  corn  and  cobs  into  the  same  hopper;  multitudes 
of  uneasy  souls,  unwilling  to  learn  by  patient  study,  but  itching  for 
instant  notoriety,  who  mistake  fancies  for  facts,  and  sensations  for 
ideas,  and  need  a  vermifuge.  And  then,  there  are  gentle  natures, 
always  pregnant  with  mental  ephemera,  bearing  flowery  disquisitions, 
and  with  mild  rhapsodies  breaking  out,  here  and  there,  like  the  efflo- 
rescence of  roseola,  but  containing  nothing  for  the  mind  to  subsist 
upon. 

What  we  want  in  place  of  all  this  is  a  lucid  statement  of  our  ideas  ; 
a  careful  classification  of  important  facts  ;  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
essential  principles  ;  rational  research,  a  scientific  philosophy,  and 
manly  criticism  ;  and,  withal,  a  literature  that  shall  command  respect 
in  the  most  enlightened  circles.  Mother-wit  and  inspiration  are  good 
things,  especially  for  those  who  have  them  at  command.     Culture, 
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too,  is  as  good  for  brains  and  thoughts  as  it  is  for  soils  and  plants  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  see  no  good  reason  why  i)hilosophy  should 
have  the  •'blind  staggers,"  or  literature  go  slipshod  into  i)olite  so- 
ciety. The  office  of  public  instructor  is  one  of  great  responsibility, 
and  no  person  should  undertake  the  heavy  and  the  fine  business  of 
literature,  science,  and  art,  who  is  either  wanting  in  the  ability,  the 
industry,  or  the  patience  to  do  his  work  honestly  and  well.  When 
this  suggestion  shall  have  become  a  deep  and  general  conviction  we 
shall  have  a  less  number  of  teachers,  but  those  that  remain  will  be 
qualified  for  their  work. 

I  am  sure  that  no  public  or  private  interest  is  likely  to  be  in- 
fringed in  the  pursuit  of  the  objects  herein  proposed.  There  need 
be  no  conflict  amonpj  the  true  friends  of  the  same  cause.  Everv 
sincere  and  earnest  man  and  woman  is  not  only  entitled  to  the 
utmost  freedom  of  thought  and  opinion,  but  each  has  an  inalienable 
right  to  embody  his  or  her  ideal  in  the  best  form  that  the  mind 
may  conceive  and  the  hand  fashion.  Indeed,  //le  world  most  needs 
an  enduring  record  of  our  convictions  in  our  work.  Those  who  will 
be  associated  with  the  writer  are  not  likely  to  be  identified  with  any 
clic^ue  or  party  among  Spiritualists  and  Reformers.  We  have  outlived 
the  era  of  theological  dogmatism  and  theoretical  hair-splitting.  We 
have  no  idea  of  realizing  the  grand  harmonic  expression  of  human 
nature  in  a  ceaseless  repetition  of  crotchets  and  (piavcrs.  Our  con- 
ception of  that  harmony  covers  the  scale  of  the  divine  life  on  earth. 
The  princi[)les  of  our  faith  and  philoso|)hy  are  broad  and  liberal,  and 
our  own  particular  aims  and  plans  shall  be  no  less  catholic  and  com- 
prehensive. We  shall,  therefore,  gratefully  accept  the  fellowship  and 
cooperation  of  all  friends,  of  both  sexes,  who  can  come — in  the 
spirit  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  mutual  concession — to  the  aid  of  our 
enterprise. 

CONCLUDING  OBSERVATIONS. 

That  the  Spiritualists  of  the  United  States  are  abundantly 
able  to  found  and  sustain  the  chief  enterprise  herein  proposed, 
is  too  evident  to  require  the  statement  of  a  sinj^le  fact  or 
argument.  This  may  be  done  without  personal  injury  to  any 
one.  What  then  shall  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  the 
enterprise  ?  Let  us  have  a  national  Book  Concern  that  shall 
Vol.  I.- 26 
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be  to  the  Friends  of  Progress,  of  every  name,  what  the  great 
Book  Concern  in  New  York  is  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  There  is  no  rational  reason  why  it  should  not  soon 
represent  as  large  a  constituency,  rapidly  grow  into  a  profit- 
able business,  and  become  the  great  intellectual  and  moral 
lighthouse  of  the  Western  Continent.  The  present  income 
from  the  Methodist  Institution  is  a  significant  revelation  of 
the  grand  possibilities  of  a  similar  establishment,  organized  in 
the  interest  of  universal  progress.  After  deducting  the  large 
sums  said  to  have  been  purloined,  and  over  $100,000  paid  to 
Bishops,  the  net  profits  for  the  four  years  next  preceding  the 
last  quadrennial  statement,  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars !  • 

It  is  not  in  the  private  interest  of  the  writer,  nor  to  aggran- 
dize his  personal  friends  ;  nor  yet  to  give  a  comely  appearance 
to  another  and  more  subtile  form  of  sectarianism,  that  it  is 
proposed  to  organize  a  Stock  Company  for  the  purposes 
already  expressed.  It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  darkness  of 
the  old  Night ;  not  to  discourage  freedom  of  thought,  and  to 
forge  chains  for  men's  souls  ;  not  to  arrest  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, and  to  stifle  religious  liberty  by  enthroning  the  Jew- 
ish God  in  the  American  constitution  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  may  avert  all  these  evilSy  and  hasten  the  final  triumph 
of  universal  Liberty  and  Light. 

In  this  appeal  wc  do  not  care  to  know  what  any  man  or 

*  **  The  last  report  of  the  New  York  Methodist  Book  Concern  shows  that  the  cost 
of  the  lots,  buildings  and  fixtures  on  Broadway,  was  $950,356.62,  and  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  building  was  rented  for  $72,700  per  annum,  which  leaves  a  considera])le 
surplus  after  paying  the  seven  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  sales  of  books 
and  periodicals  in  the  last  four  years  amounted  to  $1,426,840.42,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $275,140.17.  Adding  other  revenues,  and  the  total  income  wa* 
$362,094.67.  Of  this  sum,  $105,413.04  had  been  paid  out  for  Bishops*  salaries, 
leaving  a  net  sum  of  $236,381.63  to  be  added  to  the  capital.  The  net  capital 
employed  in  the  business  now  amounts  to  $1,055, 179.57.  ^^^  capital  of  the  other 
book  concerns  raises  the  aggregate  to  $1,850,415:50.  This  enormous  business, 
St  irted  about  a  century  ago,  b  now,  we  believe,  the  largest  religious  pniblishin( 
iiiterest  of  the  world,'* 
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woman  believes.  We  are  not  hunting  for  a  dogma,  nor  is  it 
a  confession  of  faith  that  we  are  after. 

"For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight." 

We  furnish  no  samples  of  new  creeds ;  we  issue  no  proposals 
for  a  revision  of  old  rituals  ;  we  advertise  no  mere  glossary  of 
obsolete  terms ;  we  offer  no  apologies  for  the  barbarism  of 
cruel  customs  and  religious  despotisms';  we  publish  no  studied 
exegesis  of  ancient. scriptures ;  nor  have  we  the  marketable 
morality  of  the  period — the  veneered  and  stuccoed  virtue,  and 
the  stuffed  effigies  of  stupid  saints,  either  for  sale  or  exhibition. 
No  1  But  our  Proposals  contemplate  something  vastly  better 
than  all  these  things,  for  which  Christendom  has  already  ex- 
pended more  than  the  entire  available  capital  of  the  world  ! 
Let  us  resolve  to  arrest  this  lavish  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  in  the  common  cause  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
error.  Let  us  turn  the  currents  into  new  channels,  that  shall 
feed  the  true  life,  promote  the  normal  growth  of  individuals 
and  races,  secure  the  fraternity  of  nations,  and  the  glory  of  a 
world-wide  illumination. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  we  reason  against  time ;  that  we 
only  write  to  fill  the  measure  of  our  space  ;  that  we  make  our 
plea  to  awaken  a  momentary  impulse  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  We  have  stronger  motives  and  higher  aims.  We 
were  never  so  serious  as  now,  because  we  never  before  felt  so 
deeply  the  great  wrongs  we  would  arrest.  They  disturb  the 
public  peace ;  they  menace  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  they 
obscure  the  future  of  all  nations ;  and  we  must  resist  their  in- 
fluence by  all  the  legitimate  means  at  our  command.  We 
must  hold  them  in  check ;  indeed,  we  must  overpower  and 
crush  them ;  or,  with  their  gathered  strength,  they  will  yet 
sweep  down  upon  us,  from  the  world's  bad  eminences,  like  an 
Alpine  avalanche ;  and  at  last,  in  their  cold  embrace  all  that 
is  most  precious — prosperity,  beauty  and  hope,  justice,  liberty 
and  life  may  perish  together. 

There  are  people  among  us  who  are  determined  to  cither 
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forge  chains  or  wear  them  as  long  as  they  h've  ;  some  prefer 
to  make  religion  consist  in  stately  temples  and  a  weekly  mas- 
querade, rather  than  find  it  in  spiritual  science  and  a  blame- 
less life — and  these  cannot  distinguish  heaven  from  a  fossil 
museum.  And  then,  there  are  several  complacent  souls  who 
find  the  only  divine  revelation  in  Pope's  aphorism  ;  and  hence 
they  entertain  the  sweet  conviction  that  the  world  is  just  as 
good  and  beautiful  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  themselves 
**  altogether  lovely."  For  obvious  reasons  these  classes  are 
not  expected  to  take  any  interest  in  our  Proposals ;  nor  do  we 
look  for  cooperation  from  those  who  generally  find  fault,  but 
never  subscribe.  Our  appeal  is  to  men  and  women  who  have 
brains  and  hearts,  and  our  purpose  is  actual  business.  We 
want  to  elicit  from  every  Spiritualist  and  Reformer  in  the 
country    an    explicit  answer  to  this  plain  question: — WHAT 

ARE  YOU  WILLING  TO  DO  TO  REALIZE   ANY  AND  ALL  OF  THE 

OBJECTS  HEREIN  PROPOSED  ?  How  much  stock  will  you  take 
in  this  enterprise  ?  Spiritualists,  Reformers — Friends  of  Pro- 
gress !  The  eyes  of  all  nations  are  upon  you,  and  posterity 
will  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  your  professions  by  your  acts. 
You  stand  in  the  morning  glory  of  the  world's  spiritual  illumi- 
nation. To  you  much  is  given,  and  much  is  required.  May 
you  rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  and  wisely  improve 
your  great  opportunities.  In  view  of  the  present  necessities 
of  mankind,  and  with  a  just  reference  to  the  sublime  possi- 
bilities of  the  Future,  will  you  reflect  and  answer.  The  occa- 
sion for  serious  deliberation,  and  the  time  for  resolute  action, 
are  HERE  AND  NOW. 

VOICES  OF  THE   PEOPLE. 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  many  brave  and  true 
friends  were  we  to  leave  the  public  to  infer  that  they  are 
either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  objects  we  have  proposed. 
Moreover,  we  need  assistance  in  a  great  work,  and  others 
may  be  prompted  to  engage  in  the  same,  by  earnest  words 
and  noble    examples.     Such  considerations   forbid   that   we 
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should  altogether  stifle  the  vox  populi  from  any  unprofitable 
suggestions  of  false  modesty  and  the  possible  misapprehension 
of  our  motives.  That  the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  profound  interest  awakened  by  the  original 
publication  of  our  Definite  Proposals,  we  here  subjoin  several 
extracts  from  the  letters  of  correspondents. 

FROM    W.    T.    VAN  ZANDT,    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

My  Dear  Briitan  : — I.ct  me  congratulate  the  world's  cause  that 
5X)u  have  again  taken  hold  of  tiie  plow,  and  are  leading  off  in  the 
direction  of  practical  labor.  Set  down  my  name  as  one  who  hi^pes 
to  hold  out  the  purse  as  freely  as  he  now  expresses  the  will.  The 
Angels  must  be  with  you  in  this  work. 

FROM    H.    M.    RICHMOND,    CHICAGO,    ILI« 

I  have  noticed  your  Pro[)osals,  and  fully  agree  with  you  that  such 
an  Institution  is  a  necessity  of  the  time.  It  would  be  valuable  in  its 
relations  to  American  thinkers,  and  of  service  to  the  whole  world,  as 
we  are  fast  becoming  the  center  from  which  will  radiate  the  great 
spiritual  light  of  tlie  planet.  I  will  do  whatever  my  ability — backed 
by  my  strong  faith  in  this  matter — will  enable  me  to  accomplish. 

FROM   A   LADY   OF   GENIUS   AND    CULTURE,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

Your  Definite  Proposals  are  so  earnest  and  yet  so  practical,  that 
they  must  take  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts,  and,  I  trust,  the  purses 
of  all  thinking  jjeople.  If  ready  hands  and  a  willing  spirit  can  avail 
anything,  most  gladly  will  they  be  exerted  in  this  good  cause. 

FROM   A.    E.    NEWTON,    THE    EMINENT   SPIRITUAL   JOURNALIST. 

I  have  read  your  recent  communications,  entitled  Contidential 
Suggestions  and  Definite  Proposals,  with  no  conmion  interest.  The 
pro|x>sals  you  submit  all  seem  to  me  eminently  desirable.  They 
look  to  associated  action  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  general  benefiL 
The  plan  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  I  trust  the  capital  to  carry 
it  out  may  not  be  lacking.  I  should  be  glad  to  cooi)erate  in  any  way 
in  my  i)Ower.  Of  late  1  have  been  feeling  most  earnestly  that  a  new 
departure  of  some  sort  nuist  be  inaugurated  in  the  great  Sj)iritual 
Movement  .  .  I  do  not   know  tJiat  I  am  competent  to  have  any 
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part  in  the  Builder's  work,  but  my  sympathies,  and  my  interest  are  all 
there.  Your  announcement  comes  to  me  as  the  bugle-call  to  a  new 
campaign. 

FROM   J.    H.   HARTLEY,    SHAKER   COMMUNITY,    NORTH   UNION,    OHIO. 

I  "have  read  and  carefully  considered  your  Proposals  in  the  Banner 
of  Lighty  with  great  interest.  I  beg  you  will  register  my  name  and 
address,  as  one  having  very  greatly  at  heart  the  objects  you  have  set 
before  the  public.  .  .  I  shall  watch  your  movement  with  great  anxie- 
ty, and  will  do  all  1  can  to  help  it  along. 

FROM   HERMAN   SNOW,    SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

I  am  exceedingly  encouraged  that  the  old  friends  of  the  cause  (ref- 
erence to  Brittan  and  Newton)  are  again  at  the  front,  where  their  ser- 
vices are  so  much  needed.  The  plan  unfolded  by  you  is  magnifi- 
cent. .  .  Do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  when  and  wherein  I  can  aid  you. 

FROM    MRS.    L.    L.    C,    ST.    PAUL,    MINN. 

You  have  touched  the  key-note  that  will  arouse  the  sleeping  mil- 
lions from  their  lethargy  and  put  a  new  song  in  their  mouths.  A  mas- 
ter hand  has  awakened  the  strain  which  shall  vibrate  through  Chris- 
tendom. My  own  soul  thrills  with  rhythmical  vibrations,  deep  enough 
to  touch  the  lowest  notes  in  the  scale  of  mortal  life,  and  high  enough 
to  celebrate  the  spirits'  coronation.  From  such  a  platform  as  yours 
we  may  build  a  living  monument  that  shall  fix  the  attention  of  all  na- 
tions. .  .  May  the  recording  Angel  enroll  my  name  as  one  worthy 
to  contribute  something  of  use  or  beauty  to  this  monument  of  wisdom. 

FROM   THOMAS   GALES    FOSTER,   THE   POPULAR   LECTURER. 

I  hasten  thus  early  to  thank  you  for  your  Definite  Proposals,  which 
I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction.  The  spirit  of  your  comnmnica- 
tion  is  admirable,  the  recommendations  eminently  judicious  and  ap- 
propriate to  i)resent  conditions.  I  otfer  my  hearty  cooperation  and 
poor  abilities,  in  anyway  they  can  be  rendered  available  toward  effect- 
ing so  grand  a  consummation  as  is  held  forth  in  your  proposals. 

FROM  L.  B.  LYMAN,  HELENA  CIT\',  MONTANA  TER. 

I  have  perused  your  Definite  Proposals  with  much  interest.  The 
work  marked  out  by  you  commends  itself  to  me  as  promising  more 
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efiective  and  substantial  usefulness  to  humanity  than  any  other  plan 
I  have  either  seen  proposed  or  that  has  occurred  to  my  mind. 
Should  you  enter  upon  the  work  it  will  command  all  the  fraternal 
support  and  substantial  aid  in  my  power  to  give. 

FROM  A.    N.    GOULD,    ST.    JOSEPH,  TENSAS    PARISH,   LA. 

I  have  carefully  read  your  Definite  Proposals.  I  am  about  to 
visit  New  Orleans,  and  while  there  will  see  some  of  the  liberal 
thinkers — will  lay  the  subject  before  them,  and  answer  you.  *I  will 
aid  you,  however,  as  will  my  wife,  in  any  way  you  may  hereafter 
suggest.  Your  thoughts  are  grand  and  your  plans  noble.  May  you 
go  on  and  carry  out  your  project  is  the  prayer  of.  Yours  in  Truth. 

FROM  MISS  BELLE  BUSH,  BELVIDERE,  N.  J. 

Dear  Friend  : — I  feel  like  writing  you  a  few  lines  asking,  "  What 
of  the  night  ? "  Doth  the  day  begin  to  dawn  ?  Hath  the  morning 
star,  that  is  to  guide  you  to  a  new  Spiritual  Bethlehem,  made  its  ap- 
pearance ? 

See  you  the  light  all  the  hill-tops  adorning  ; 
Hear  you  the  herald  cry,  Lo  the  blest  Morning  ? 

I  feel  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  your  "  dream  "  is  not  half  so 
Utopian  as  it  may  seem  to  some  of  our  doubting  friends.  I  believe 
the  hour  has  come  for  action — for  organization  upon  a  business 
plane — and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  intelligence  that  prompts  your 
efforts  has  unwisely  anticipated  the  time. 

Let  faith  be  ours  and  victory  is  won, 
In  spite  of  all  croakers  under  the  sun. 

FROM   REV.  OLYMPIA  BROWN,    BRIDGEPORT,    CONN. 

In  respect  to  your  new  proposals,  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  the 
Quarterly.  At  present  we  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  periodical 
publication  which  represents  the  best  ideas — the  underlying  truth  of 
Spiritualism  unmixed  with  humbug  and  various  clap-trap. 

FROM   A.    EISWALD,    PROFESSOR   OF    LANGUAGES,    SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  grand  enterprise.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  going 
once  more  to  wield  your  forcible  pen  in  combating  error  and  cluci- 
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dating  truth.  I  congratulate  the  cause  of  Progress  upon  this  resolu- 
tion ;  and  I  hope,  nay  1  am  sure,  that  with  your  long  experience  as 
a  writer,  your  tact  as  a  debater,  your  erudition  and  influence  as  one 
of  the  literati  of  the  century,  and  with  your  keen  insight  into  the 
laws  of  Nature  as  a  scientist,  you  will  be  successful. 

FROM    H.    S.    WILLIAMS,    BOSI*ON,    MASS. 

After  penising  your  Definite  Proposals,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a 
few  congratulatory  words,  expressive  of  my  hearty  sympathy  with 
your  views,  and  ardent  desire  to  realize  the  inauguration  of  the  im- 
portant movement  contemplated.  Your  propositions  are  clear  and 
in  my  judgment  practical.  Please  consider  me  a  subscriber.  Rest 
assured  that  whatever  1  can  do  to  further  the  ends  in  view,  shall  be 
done  with  a  will. 

FROM    HUDSON   TUTTLE,  BFRLIN    HEIGHTS,  OHIO. 

I  am  impelled  to  write  you  a  brief  note,  expressive  of  the  deep 
interest  I  feel  in  your  plans,  as  expressed  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Banner  of  Li^ht,  Your  ])roposition  for  a  scientific  organization,  and 
accumulative  centers,  is  just  what  is  demanded,  and  I  pray  for  every 
success  which  nuist  attend  it.  In  my  next  letter  to  "  Human 
Nature,*'  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  the  high  terms  of  praise  I  think  it 
deserves. 

FROM    GEOROK  A.  SHUFKLDT,  JR.,  ESQ.,  CHICAGO,  ILI*. 

Your  Definite  Proposals.  1  am  greatly  pleased  that  you  have 
taken  this  inaugural  step  toward  the  accomi)lishment  of  so  desirable 
a  result.  Y'oiir  remarks  are  wise  and  just,  and  exhibit  a  scope  of 
thought  which,  I  regret  to  say,  but  few  appear  to  reach.  I  know  of 
no  one  better  fitted  to  manage  such  an  enterprise,  and  I  only  hope 
you  may  succeed  in  your  effort.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when 
1  can  give  you  a  helping  hand.  My  dis[)osilion  in  these  directions  is 
strung,  and  I  am  always  rjady  to  aid  in  anything  whicli  promises  to 
result  in  good. 

FROM  A.  H.  MCFAI.L,  M.D.,  HUNTER'S  RETREAT,  TEXAS. 

Y'onr  Definite  Proposals  thrill  my  very  soul  with  joy  while  I  read, 
and  1  hail  them  as  marking  a  new  era  of  great  promise,  and  a  de- 
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sideratum  of  momentous  magnitude.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  meet 
with  hearty  responses  from  every  lover  of  progress.  .  .  .  Situated  as 
I  am,  what  a  treasure  would  be  the  consummation  of  your  pro- 
posals !  May  God  and  his  Angels  speed  the  glorious  work.  .  .  . 
You  may  count  on  my  subscription  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  while 
I  shall  use  my  every  effort  to  secure  others.  Again  1  bid  you  God- 
speed. 

FROM  C.  A.  REED,  SALEM,  OREGON. 

I  have  just  read  your  Definite  Proposals,  and  am  much  pleased. 
The  ideas  are  grand,  and  the  plan  I  believe  practical.  I  have 
longed  for  the  time  when  some  man  should  strike  as  you  propose  to 
do.     If  I  can  help  you  in  this  undertaking  1  am  at  your  service. 

FROM  FRANK    L.  BURR,  EDITOR  DAILY  TIMES,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand.  ...  I  know  of  no 
periodical  at  present  published  in  the  interest  of  what  is  called  S])irit- 
ualism,  which  discusses  the  fundamental  laws  of  Life  and  the  Spirit- 
ual Phenomena  in  any  adcciuate  way.  1  believe  you  are  the  one  to 
do  this  in  a  manner  which  will  not  discredit  the  great  and  glorious 
truth  whose  cause  you  espouse. 

FROM  MISS  E.  L.  BUSH,  BELVIDERE,  N.  J. 

Your  Proposals  have  been  frequent  subjects  of  discourse  by  our 
little  band,  composed  of  friends  in  the  form  and  those  who  are  be- 
yond the  vail.  At  one  of  our  conversational  entertainments,  a  few 
evenings  since,  great  faith  was  ex])ressed  as  to  the  result  of  your 
present  enterprise.  What  you  desire  to  accomplish  is  purely  educa- 
tional— hence  a  part  of  our  work.  We  all  feel  that  the  time  for 
action  has  come,  and  that  the  angel-world  will  aid  in  carrying  forward 
the  enterprise.  All  that  my  hands  and  means  will  permit  shall  be 
cheerfully  given  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  this  cause. 

FROM  J.  WINCHESTER,  MONITOR,  ALPINE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 

Mv  Dear  Urittan  : — The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  uj^on  you,  and 
you  cannot  wait  for  me.  I  have  devoted  years  of  my  maturer  life 
to  open  up  the  treasures  long  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth, 
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for  the  very  object^  among  others,  which  you  have  marked  out  in 
your  Proposals.  From  this  mine  I  still  hope  to  draw,  as  from  an 
inexhaustible  bank,  the  material  resources  needed.  .  .  .  We 
must  found  institutions  upon  our  philosophy,  and  enter  prisons  and 
asylums  with  reforms  that  shall  obliterate  whatever  yet  remains  of 

Levitical  and    Draconian   laws   and   sectarian   theologies 

I  have  looked  to  you  for  cooperation,  as  you  kn(>w,  these  many 
years,  to  carry  out  the  really  grand  purpose  that  has  burned  in  my 
soul,  and  given  the  incentive  to  my  efforts  in  these  mountains.  .  .  . 
Let  me  hear  from  you,  and  if  you  set  the  ball  in  motion  I  may  come 
in  to  accelerate  its  movement. 

We  have  not  the  space  for  further  extracts,  and  hence 
many  eloquent  testimonies — to  the  importance  of  the  objects 
we  have  in  view — cannot  here  be  placed  upon  record.  But 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  and  their  influence  is  not  lost. 
True,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  a  personal  application  to  the 
writer,  he  may  have  reason  to  feel  humbled  by  an  oppressive 
sense  of  unworthincss ;  yet  as  words  of  honest  encourage- 
ment, expressed  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  in  the  common 
interest  of  us  all,  he  has  a  right  to  rejoice,  reason  to  be  reso- 
lute and  strong,  and  an  occasion  to  greet  the  gathering  hosts 
— visible  and  invisible — with  a  cordial  welcome.  Welcome 
to  the  contest  of  Right  against  Wrong !  Welcome  to  this 
new  and  honorable  field,  where  shining  warriors  smite  down 
the  powers  of  darkness !  Welcome  to  the  hopes  and  joys  in- 
spired by  immortal  companions,  in  whose  name  I  salute  you  ! 

All  hail,  brave  friends! 

S.  B.  Brittan. 


OUR  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

THE  little  circle  of  positive  philosophers  who  sparkle  from 
the  common  dust  of  their  materialism,  and  coruscate  the 
World — and  who  are  determined  there  shall  be  no  other  world 
than  this — can  see  nothing  in  this  JOURNAL  to  fix  their  at- 
tention but  its  motto — The  Trumpets  of  the  Angels  are  the 
voices  of  the  Reformers,  That  an  angel  should  speak,  or  pour 
forth  inspiration  through  a  mortal's  voice,  is  to  these  positive 
gentlemen  utterly  incomprehensible,  for  they  are  sure  no  an- 
gel ever  came  near  them  or  found  expression  in  their  utter- 
ances. It  may  be  so,  since  angels  may  be  presumed  to  se- 
lect their  company  and  have  a  choice  of  instruments ;  and 
we  think  the  angelic  influence  would  get  into  a  very  wrinkled 
and  withered  condition  if  it  should  attempt  to  wind  its  way 
through  the  dark  and  crooked  passages  of  some  of  their  posi- 
tive philosophy — such,  for  example,  as  the  following,  which 
we  extract  from  the  Modern  Thinker — an  effusion  of  irrepres- 
sible philosophy,  in  prismatic  colors,  from  the  gentlemen  who 
have  not  been  able  to  relieve  themselves  fully  of  the  pressure 
of  their  earthly  and  sensuous  wisdom  by  ejecting  it  through 
the  World. 

"  Attempting  to  bring  them  by  this  comparison  into  conformity 
with  each  other,  the  mind  is  led  to  study  relations,  and  comes  to 
abandon  in  preponderance  (!  !)  the  question  of  causes.  It  now  pivots 
its  attention  upon  the  notion  of  laws,  (!)  the  analogue  of  which  is 
the  lines  so  extended  between  the  system  of  points  and  the  lines  dis- 
covered in  the  objective  impression,  and  the  counterparting  system 
discovered  in  the  objective  apprehension  and  analysis  of  the  outer 
impression.  And,  finally,  these  laivs  are  disengaged  from  the  idea 
of  accompanying  force  or  cause.  This,  then,  is  the  arrival  at  the 
Positive  Stater 
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Shades  of  the  philologists,  come  to  our  aid  !  In  the  mean 
time,  if  any  of  our  more  eminent  positive  philosophers  would 
translate  the  above  paragraph  into  intelligible  English,  we 
would  undertake  to  show  them  in  return  how  the  angels  may 
find  an  impression  of  their  sentiments  in  the  clear,  ringing 
English  of  some  of  our -pages.  But  until  they  do  this  we 
shall  continue  to  regard  the  foregoing  passage  as  the  most  re- 
markable imitation  of  the  English  language  that  we  have  ever 
seen.  After  some  effort  we  are  enabled  to  so  far  apprehend 
its  meaning  as  to  discover  what  is  the  **  positive  state  '*  of  a 
positive  philosopher  of  the  latest  French-American  pattern. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  these  gentlemen  are  positive  to 
the  last  possible  degree,  namely,  that  they  have  no  souls  ;  and 
it  is  just  possible  that,  as  they  can  discover  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Nature  may  have  made  them  exceptions  to  the  immor- 
tal rule  of  human  development.  Call  them  knaves,  and  they 
smile  serenely  ;  call  them  fools,  and  they  pity  their  assailants  ; 
but  tell  them  they  have  immortal  souls,  and  they  are  as  vehe- 
ment in  scornful  retort  as  the  fisherwoman  whom  Daniel 
O'Connell  called  **  a  hypothenuse." 

In  noticing  this  Journal  the  World  evidently  thought  it 
discovered  something  extremely  absurd  or  very  funny  in  our 
motto.  \Vc  may  readily  account  for  its  taking  this  view  of 
the  subject.  Its  reviewer,  at  that  time,  was  a  young  man 
whose  early  education  had  apparently  been  sadly  neglected. 
And  here  we  will  venture  to  say  in  confidence  that  a  member 
of  the  same  editorial  staff — with  more  culture,  a  larger  experi- 
ence and  less  egotism — felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  apologize  to 
us  in  a  private  note  for  the  weakness  and  stupidity  of  their  re- 
viewer,  comparing  him  to  an  individual  of  the  genus  Eijuiis, 
In  the  time  of  Balaam  one  of  this  genus  suddenly  became  an 
angel  (messenger  or  speaking-medium)  and  preached — in  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  we  suppose — against  cruelty  to  animals  ; 
and  from  whose  lesson  we  will  try  to  profit  in  any  mild  chastise- 
ment we  may  have  occasion  to  inflict  on  any  one  of  the  species. 
Probably  the  young  man  of  the  World  was  fishing,  or  he  may 
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have  been  playing  whist  in  the  barn  when  the  neighboring 
children  went  to  Sunday-school  and  learned  something  about 
angels.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  present  ignorance 
of  this  flippant  reviewer,  who  evidently  does  not  so  much  as 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  reference  to  an- 
gels suggests  to  his  juvenile  mind  nothing  better  than  the  old 
mythological  conception — a  monstrous  creature  in  the  form  of 
womanhood,  with  huge  wings,  such  as  the  heavier  specimens 
of  the  feathered  tribes  require  to  raise  their  ponderosity  into 
the  upper  air.  If  the  positive  philosophers  ever  dream  of  any 
angels  it  must  be  presumed  that  they  answer  this  description. 

In  the  reference  to  trumpets — in  our  motto — the  young  man 
of  the  World  can  of  course  see  nothing  at  all  but  a  plain  wind- 
instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tin  horn  1  If  you  tell  him 
that  some  great  messenger  of  God  is  sounding  his  trumpet  in 
the  earth,  he  being  a  positive  philosopher  looks  out  for  the 
literal  horn  and  nothing  more  ;  he  expects  to  have  his  ears 
bored  ;  and  he  waits  for  the  blast  until  every  flower  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  very  germs  of  all  rational  ideas  are  blasted 
by  his  ignorance.  With  such  a  reviewer  the  opinions  of  the 
Worlds  on  literary  subjects,  must  be  chiefly  valuable  to  those 
complacent  beings  who  write  and  appreciate  them  ;  who  live 
in  mutual  admiration  of  each  other — in  studying  the  embry- 
ology of  the  little  ideas  they  are  able  to  generate  among  them- 
selves— and  in  microscopic  demonstrations  of  the  anatomy  of 
their  own  soulless  conceptions. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  inform  the  World  (we  mean  the 
metropolitan  newspaper)  that  the  word  angel,  primarily  and 
literally,  means  messenger,  without  having  any  necessary  re- 
ference either  to  a  human  or  supra-mortal  constitution.  In 
the  early  Church  the  apostolic  teachers  w-ere  called  angels.  In- 
deed, whoever,  or  zvhatever  either  serves  as  a  bearer  of  intel- 
ligence, or  is  employed  as  an  operative  agent  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  divine  or  human  purpose,  may  properly  be  called 
an  angeL  Hence,  figuratively  speaking,  the  elements  are 
God's  angels  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  in  the 
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natural  universe.  With  even  greater  propriety  we  may  apply 
the  term  to  the  grand  moral  forces  of  the  world,  displayed  in 
the  growth  of  religious  ideas ;  in  the  overthrow  of  despotic 
governments  and  the  progress  of  civilization  ;  and  in  the  en- 
franchisement and  elevation  of  nations  and  races.  In  this 
high  moral  sense  SPIRITUALISM  is  a  mighty  angel  come  down 
from  heaven  to  roll  the  stone  away  from  the  world's  vast  se- 
pulcher ;  to  uncover  its  secret  iniquities  ;  to  demolish  its  pol- 
luted shrines,  and  the  rotten  institutions  of  mediaeval  ages.  To- 
day a  mystical  handwriting  appears  in  the  palaces  of  kings, 
and  on  the  walls  of  the  Church  and  State.  In  the  significant 
demonstrations  of  invisible  intelligence  and  irresistible  power, 
we  hear  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  and  recognize  the  sublime 
presence  of  the  great  Messenger  whose  polyglot  embraces  all 
the  tongues  of  the  world. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  trouble  with  our  positive 
philosophers  is  their  real  scorn  of  the  Humanity  which  they 
ostensibly  honor  with  a  large  capital.  They  care  nothing  for 
the  testimony  of  wiser  and  more  capable  investigators  than 
themselves,  and  readily  trample  in  the  dust  the  reputation 
and  the  characters  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  ever  lived,  if 
by  so  doing  they  can  maintain  their  cold  philosophy,  and  the 
unprofitable  dogma  that  there  is  no  soul  in  man. 

o 

Dignity  of  Freedom. — Man  is  not  free  when  he  is  given  over  to 
the  foul  dominion  of  base  desires  and  vicious  pleasures.  Even  igno- 
rance is  slavery ;  every  vile  habit  is  a  chain  ;  a  depraved  appetite  is  a 
bar  in  the  way  of  our  progress ;  and  the  bosom,  heaving  with  excess 
of  passion,  is  the  dungeon  of  the  soul.  How  many  dwell  in  this  dark- 
ness and  attempt  to  hobble  through  the  world  with  these  shackles  ? 
If  it  be  an  outrage  against  nature  to  fetter  a  horse,  why  ^^ill  human^ 
beings  endure  a  bondage  that  is  immeasurably  more  degrading  ?  Q 
Man,  thou  art  a  child  of  God  !  created  in  his  image,  "  but  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  If  even 
the  brutes  spurn  their  chains,  be  admonished  to  rise,  in  the  conscious 
dignity  of  thy  Manhood,  and  be  free  1 


PROFESSOR   BUCHANAN'S    LECTURE. 

CAN  GREAT  SOULS  BE  PRODUCED  BY  EDUCATION? 

THE  old  saying,  ** poeta  nascitnr^'  implies  that  the  more 
delicate  accomplishments  of  the  human  soul,  and  its 
capacity  for  inspiration,  depend  on  nature  and  not  on  culture. 
Educators  have  generally  and  tacitly  accepted,  as  their  proper 
sphere,  the  culture  of  the  purely  intellectual  powers,  and  felt 
proudly  satisfied  when  they  gave  a  large  stock  of  knowledge 
.with  ready  capacities  for  thought  and  expression. 

But  now  a  new  theory  is  put  forth,  that  the  soul  can  be 
educated  as  well  as  the  intellect,  and  Professor  BUCHANAN 
has  the  honor  of  announcing  this  new  doctrine.  No  small 
honor  will  it  be,  if  the  doctrine  be  as  practical  and  available 
in  education  as  it  seems  to  many  of  those  who  have  read  Dr. 
Buchanan's  remarkable  lecture  on  education,  delivered  at 
Syracuse  in  May. 

We  have  seen  nothing  so  original  and  so  full  of  promise  for 
humanity  as  the  inculcations  of  this  very  remarkable  lecture. 
It  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  intellectual  education,  many  of  which 
have  been  fully  realized  and  carried  out  in  the  schools  of  Pes- 
talozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  Prof.  Henslow  of  England,  of  whom 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  June  has  a  very  interesting 
sketch.  These  ideas  have  been  heartily  commended  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  in  our  country,  and 
in  time  they  must  be  universally  adopted.  Dr.  B.  also  pre- 
sents a  system  of  practical  education  in  the  industrial  arts, 
which  is  the  most  revolutionary  plan  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
posed for  giving  useful  education.  This  subject  is  too  exten- 
sive, however,  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  brief  notice. 

But  what  has  interested  us  most  deeply  in  this  lecture  is 
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the  possibility  which  it  illustrates  of  giving  to  education  an 
entirely  new  character.  Not  only  does  Dr.  Buchanan  pro- 
pose to  reform  intellectual  education,  making  it  almost  en- 
tirely oral,  demonstrative,  interesting,  attractive,  and  ani- 
mated, but  to  carry  on,  at  the  same  time,  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  education. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system  is,  that  the 
emotions  are  controlled  by  the  car^  while  the  eye  is  the  proper 
medium  for  addressing  the  intellect,  and  that  the  voice  of  the 
pupil  is  the  most  powerful  agent  in  his  own  moral  or  emo- 
tional development.  As  the  lion  roars  himself  into  a  fury, 
or  the  dog  barks  until  he  attacks,  so  does  the  singer  inspire 
himself  with  martial  fervor  or  with  tender  sympathy  by  the 
tones  of  his  own  voice,  which  are  more  impressive  to  himself 
than  to  any  other  individual. 

Moral  education,  therefore,  must  be  effected  by  vocal  ex- 
ercises— by  singing,  declamation,  and  reading  under  proper 
direction.  A  school  conducted  on  this  system  would  need 
no  discipline  by  punishment.  A  gay  and  loving  cheerfulness 
would  make  all  ready  for  duty.  By  properly  adjusting  the 
exercises,  the  school  could  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  any 
sentiment  which  it  was  desired  to  cultivate.  Dr.  B.  main- 
tains that  it  is  entirely  practicable  by  this  method  to  elevate 
the  moral  character  of  the  very  lowest  classes  of  society,  and 
to  take  the  culprits  of  the  House  of  Refuge  and  the  Peniten- 
tiary, and  restore  many  of  them  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Nor 
could  any  one  well  deny  the  possibility  of  this  who  has  seen 
the  sudden  transformation  of  character  when  the  organs  of 
the  brain  are  excited,  or  when  mesmeric  and  other  psycho- 
logical processes  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  susceptible. 

Looking  to  the  consequences  of  this  new  system  of  edu- 
cating the  soul,  it  seems  to  open  up  a  glorious  future  for 
humanity.  If  the  virtues  can  thus  be  cultivated  in  the  young, 
as  systematically  as  the  intellect,  then  education  is  a  mighty 
power  indeed.  The  teachers  of  the  new  education  will  do 
that  work  which   the  university  and  church  combined  have 
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failed  to  accomplish  heretofore — to  lift  man  out  of  his  animal- 
ity  into  a  higher  and  nobler  life ;  not  only  the  chosen  few, 
but  the  millions  whom  history  does  not  condescend  to  notice. 
If  Dr.  Buchanan  is  right  (and  no  one  can  deny  the  truth  of 
his  fundamental  doctrine),  education  is  perfectly  competent 
to  banish  war  and  crime. 

The  enunciation  of  such  a  doctrine  marks  a  new  era  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  it  is  eminently  appropriate  that  the  new  educa- 
tion should  be  brought  forward  by  the  founder  of  the  new 
anthropology — a  profound  thinker,  too  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  his  own  time. 


INFLUENCE    OF    IDEAS   ON    CHARACTER. 

THE  life  of  a  man  is  his  own  practical  exposition  of  his 
principles  and  ideas.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  illumi- 
nated record  of  the  conception  he  entertains  of  himself,  his 
personal  relations  and  pursuits,  and  the  common  destiny  of 
the  race — all  translated  into  the  emphatic  language  of  resolu- 
tion and  action.  Thus  the  inventor  lives  in  his  art,  and  the 
man  of  science  in  his  discovery  ;  while  the  founders  of  new 
religious  and  political  systems  live  in  monumental  remains 
and  authentic  history.  But  there  are  comparatively  few  among 
the  historic  personages  of  any  period  who  can  be  safely  se- 
lected as  models  by  those  who  would  fashion  a  character  in 
consonance  with  Nature  and  Reason.  True,  the  lives  of  some 
men  are  golden  promises  of  what  shall  be  thereafter ;  but 
others  are  earnest  exhortations  and  stern  reproofs;  while 
others  still  are  solemn  warnings  or  fearful  anathemas. 

Pope  says,  **  It  is  the  misfortune  of  extraordinary  geniuses, 
that  their  most  intimate  friends  are  more  apt  to  admire  than 
to  love  them."  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious,  since  most 
men  of  genius  present  an  incongruous  union  of  great  powers 
and  melancholy  defects.  The  strange  contrarieties  in  their 
Vol.  I.— 27 
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lives  inevitably  spring  from  a  discordant  blending  of  the  ele- 
ments of  human  nature.  Certain  faculties  are  abnormally  de- 
veloped ;  appearing  suddenly  and  assuming  vast  proportions, 
as  mountains  are  thrown  up  from  the  deep  by  the  force  of 
volcanic  fires.  They  remind  us  of  cloudy  summits  whose 
bold,  irregular  outlines  and  striking  features  are  only  softened 
and  rendered  comely  when 

"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

If  we  attempt  to  reach  them,  they  seem  to  recede,  and  a  close 
inspection  shows  them  to  be  rugged  and  barren. 

Nature  is  prolific  in  figurative  suggestions,-  and  there  are 
some  men  that  excite  our  astonishment  by  the  momentary 
splendor  of  their  transits.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ordinary 
ignes  fatui  of  the  intellectual  world,  there  are  minds  that  like 
splendid  meteors  shoot  suddenly  through  the  moral  heavens 
and  disappear  in  a  blaze  ;  or  like  strange  comets  they  pursue 
their  eccentric  and  lonely  orbits  far  from  the  realm  of  the 
common  mind.  Men  who  live  to  sing  the  songs,  write  the 
philosophies,  fight  the  battles,  and  establish  the  thrones  of 
the  world,  arc  generally  unequal  in  their  development,  and 
seldom  properly  adjusted  to  the  sphere  of  their  outward  rela- 
tions. The  career  of  the  most  brilliant  mind  among  them — 
in  its  influence  on  the  world — may  resemble  a  biting  frost,  a 
sirocco,  a  tempest  or  a  conflagration.  Indeed,  a  life  encom- 
passed by  storms  and  exposed  to  fierce  and  ficr>'  ordeals  is 
often  the  very  cradle  and  nursery  of  Genius. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  individual  may  be  discov- 
ered in  the  things  that  either  excite  his  ambition  or  minister 
to  his  pleasure.  In  like  manner  the  common  ideal  of  a  com- 
munity or  State,  involves  the  evidence  on  which  the  political 
philosopher  must  form  his  judgment  of  the  national  character. 
Men  who  believe  in  the  innate  nobility  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man  will  generally  be  the  last  to  form  base  alliances,  and 
the  national  integrity  and  life  may  be  regarded  as  secure  so 
long  as  the  People  cherish  the  sacred  memories  of  their  wisest 
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men  and  purest  patriots.  We  cannot  too  frequently  contem- 
plate  the  noblest  examples,  for  the 

**  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime." 

Nor  IS  it  a  vain  idolatry  that  prompts  the  living  to  preserve 
the  expressive  memorials  they  have  left  behind,  since  these 
may  serve  to  inspire  others  with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  lofty 
virtues  and  heroic  deeds  that  made  their  names  illustrious. 

It  is  not  by  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  of  Liberty,  that  we 
feel  the  promptings  of  an  unhallowed  ambition  ;  it  is  neither 
on  fields  rendered  memorable  by  great  public  services,  nor 
by  the  sculptured  marbles  of  risen  heroes,  that  the  citizen 
feels  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  his  country.  On  the  contrary, 
It  is  then  and  there  that  the  true  man  must  realize  the  price- 
less value  of  Liberty,  Religion  and  Law,  and  learn  to  hate  the 
sacrilegious  vandalism  that  derives  no  impressive  suggestions 
from  such  silent  monitors.  It  would  be  treason  to  forget 
the  founders  and  defenders  of  the  Republic,  who  **  being 
dead  yet  speak "  from  their  silent  urns.  It  is  a  becoming 
thing  for  the  living  to  walk  with  light  footsteps  and  hushed 
voices  above  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  ;  and  only  those  who 
respect  the  memories  of  the  just  are  likely  to  be  worthy  of 
this  vast  inheritance  of  individual  and  national  freedom.  He 
IS  indeed  a  political  infidel  who  will  not  reverently  pause  and 
mark  the  spot  where  the  ethereal  flame  of  a  great  life  was 
extinguished. 


M.  FOISSAC  was  accustomed  to  manipulate  liquids  mag- 
netically, and  Paul  Villagrand,  a  sensitive  subject,  would  at 
once  detect  the  presence  of  the  magnetic  influence  by  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  most  surprising  effect  of  medicine  on  a 
delicate  patient  may  depend  on  such  an  influence  emanating 
from  the  practitioner. 


SECTARIAN  DEGRADATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

Positive. — ^The  independent  press  criticises,  with  some 
asperity,  the  decision  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
at  Baltimore,  **That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  shall  take  part  in  celebrating  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence,  not  as  Americans  but  as 
Presbyterians."  If  sectarian  bickering  and  alienation  cannot 
be  suspended  in  our  great  political  Sabbath,  could  there  be 
any  harmony  in  heaven  if  such  warring  sects  were  admitted 
to  each  other's  presence  ? 

Comparative. — As  the  death  of  Dickens  elicited  the  scur- 
rilous language  of  a  Fulton  in  this  country,  the  death  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  has  elicited  from  the  Church  Herald  in  England 
the  following  ebullition  of  antichristian  sentiment,  that  needs 
only  political  power  to  express  itself  by  the  gibbet  and  the 
auto  da  fe  : — 

**His  *  philosophy,'  so-called,  was  thoroughly  anticliristian ;  his 
sentiments  daringly  mischievous  and  outrageously  wild.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  he  was  a  signal  failure,  and  his  insolence  to  and 
contempt  for  the  great  conservative  party  was  well  known.  His 
death  is  no  loss  to  anybody,  for  he  was  a  rank  but  amiable  infidel, 
and  a  most  dangerous  person.  The  sooner  those  Mights  of  thought' 
who  agree  with  him  go  to  the  same  place,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
both  Church  and  State.  We  can  well  spare  the  whole  crew  of  them, 
and  shall  hear  of  their  departure,  whether  one  by  one  or  in  a  body, 
with  calm  satisfaction." 

All  this,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  England  from  meeting  to  do  honor  to  Mill,  but  it 
helps  to  strengthen  that  public  sentiment  which  will  ere  long 
disestablish  a  church  which  adheres  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
dark  ages. 
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Superlative. — If  neither  the  American  Sabbath  nor  the 
death  of  Mr.  Mill  can  soften  or  humanize  the  wolfish  spirit 
of  sectarianism,  surely  we  might  suppose  that  it  would  be 
awed  into  peace  at  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  On  the  con- 
trary, the  recent  riot  at  Bethlehem^  at  the  very  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  among  the  monks  who  represent  the  so-called  Chris- 
tianity of  France  and  of  Russia,  shows  that  sectarianism  is 
utterly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  for  these  monks  are 
representative  men,  under  the  protection  of  their  respective 
governments. 

The  old  Church  of  the  Nativity  stands  at  Bethlehem  on  a 
hill  six  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arme- 
nian Churches  stand  near,  and  each  of  the  rival  sects  has  a 
chapel  for  its  own  use  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  while  the 
central  nave  of  the  church  is  occupied  in  common.  Under- 
neath this  is  a  limestone  grotto,  containing  a  recess  in  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid.  The 
Greeks^hold  one  passage  leading  to  this  recess,  and  the  Latin 
monks,  under  French  protection,  hold  the  other. 

Their  miserable  wrangles  in  the  past  about  their  time-worn 
hangings  and  emblems  are  not  worth  narrating.  Latterly  they 
have  each  kept  a  guard  of  able-bodied  monks  to  watch  and 
restrain  any  undue  liberties  in  hanging  up  a  piece  of  canvas  or 
a  lamp,  etc.,  and  have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  which  at  last  has  occurred,  and  is  reported  by  the 
daily  press  as  follows  : — 

"A  few  weeks  since,  in  April,  the  Greeks  lighted  a  lamp  too  much, 
and  the  Latins  displayed  a  lianging  of  silk  in  an  unauthorized  way. 
The  long-restrained  animosities  of  the  parties  could  no  longer  be 
calmed,  and  from  insults  they  came  to  open  blows,  and  finally  to  a 
bloody  and  fatal  fight.  Anns  were  freely  used,  and  eleven  of  the 
combatants  were  killed  or  dangerously  wounded.  The  combat  was 
only  stopped  by  the  arrival  of  Turkish  soldiers  on  the  scene  of 
slaughter.*' 

If  such  an  outbreak  had  occurred  at  a  spiritual  stance,  with 
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what  rapidity  would  it  have  been  published  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  under  flaming;  head-lines,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  diabolic  tendencies  of  the  faith  that  produced  it.  But  as 
it  is,  there  will  be  no  sensation — but  little  will  be  said ;  no- 
body will  be  astonished  that  the  representatives  of  churches 
upheld  by  armies  and  bayonets  should  themselves  handle 
bayonets  or  daggers  as  a  religious  duty. 


WISDOM  OF  THE  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

THE  vigorous  intellect  of  the  present  age  seems  to  con- 
cern itself  in  physical  science  and  in  political  or  his- 
torical questions — leaving  the  higher  sphere  of  psychic  science 
unoccupied.  We  can  find  very  readily  vigorous  and  really 
able  discussions  of  political  and  social  questions,  animated 
debates  on  historical  subjects,  and  earnest  if  not  profound 
disquisitions  on  the  great  questions  in  which  physical  science 
has  touched  the  borders  of  biology — the  origin  of  life  and 
development  of  species. 

But  above  this,  all  is  barren — the  science  of  the  soul  is  un- 
known and  wilfully  ignored.  No  fact,  however  well  authen- 
ticated, concerning  the  independent  existence  of  mind  as  it  is 
now  demonstrating  itself  from  the  Spirit-world,  and  has  been 
for  ages,  can  gain  admission  to  a  fashionable  quarterly,  except 
as  a  mere  target  for  scurrility  or  ridicule. 

To  ignore  the  mind,  which  is  now  acting  independent  of 
its  ordinary  relations  to  matter,  it  is  necessary  also  to  ignore 
the  science  of  the  brain,  for  that  science,  fully  explored,  re- 
veals the  most  decisive  evidence  that  mind  is  not  entirely 
dependent  for  its  existence  upon  a  living  brain. 

Hence  we  find,  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  brain  and 
the  mysteries  of  mind,  a  pitiable  ignorance  of  what  the  most 
advanced  researches  have  proved,  continually  displayed  by 
reputable  periodicals.     The  last  Edinburgh  Review  contains 
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a  rather  brilliant  and  caustic  criticism  upon  the  doctrines  of 
Darwin  and  the  zeal  of  his  followers,  which  evidently  pro- 
ceeds from  a  vigorous  thinker  who  understands  the  progress 
of  science  in  the  matter  of  evolution.  But  the  same  number 
of  the  Review  contains  an  article  on  Sleep  and  Dreams,  in  re- 
view of  a  work  by  M.  L.  F.  A.  Maury,  a  Member  of  the 
French  Institute,  which  borders  upon  that  tabooed  territory 
where  fashionable  scientists  seldom  venture,  or,  if  they  do, 
seem  to  lose  both  the  power  of  observation  and  the  power  of 
reasoning  upon  facts  gathered  by  the  observation  of  others. 

Having  read  through  the  whole  article  of  seventeen  pages 
with  indomitable  patience,  without  finding  a  single  new  idea 
or  interesting  piece  of  information — finding  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
a  copious  flow  of  commonplace  matters,  such  as  a  mere  penny- 
a-liner  might  furnish  extemporaneously,  we  could  only  won- 
der how  such  trash  could  gain  admittance  to  a  Rcviciv  which 
usually  exhibits  so  much  ability.  We  can  account  for  it  only 
by  the  dense  ignorance  which  prevails  on  all  subjects  relating 
to  the  human  soul,  and  the  profound  aversion  to  true  psycho- 
logical and  cerebral  science  of  those  whose  minds  have  been 
filled  with  the  voluminous  chaff  of  mediaeval  metaphysics. 


liusiNESs. — A  California  paper  says  the  Japanese  "  will  win  univer- 
sal respect  by  a  sort  of  heathenish  habit  they  have  of  minding  their  own 
business."  This  is  good  news,  and  we  respectfully  solicit  the  Japanese 
to  send  a  few  missionaries  to  this  benighted  country.  This  pari  of 
the  moral  vineyard  presents  a  large  field  for  their  operations,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  earnest  work.  Many  will  subscribe  liberally 
with  a  view  of  having  several  impertinent  and  meddlesome  Christians 
converted  to  this  Japanese  form  of  heathenism. 


BAPTIZED  MATERIALISM. 

THE  living  spirit  of  a  faith  once  majestic  in  its  power, 
and  beautiful  in  its  influence  over  the  heart  and  life  of 
the  believer — the  faith  that  filled  the  ancient  church  with  the 
manifestations  of  spiritual  presence  and  power — has  declined, 
and  nearly  lost  its  hold  on  the  reHgious  institutions  of  the  time. 
The  nature  of  the  opposition  to  Spiritualism,  and  the  modes 
of  resistance  adopted  by  the  church  and  the  world,  show 
how  almost  faithless  men  are  in  the  vital  principles  of  Re- 
ligion. If  faith  in  the  invisible  and  immortal  be  not  dead 
or  sleeping,  why  are  its  requirements  everywhere  practi- 
cally denied  ?  That  its  chief  claims  are  virtually  disputed, 
and  that  the  popular  faith — the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dogmatic  proposi- 
tions— exerts  but  a  feeble  influence  over  the  lives  and  con- 
duct of  men,  is  quite  too  manifest  to  require  elucidation. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  accredited  expound- 
ers of  sacred  realities  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  Spiritualists  involves  an  im- 
possibility. The  ministers  of  popular  Christianity  assume 
that  there  is  no  intercourse  between  the  two  worlds — that 
Spirits  do  not  and  can  not  either  demonstrate  their  presence 
or  reveal  their  thoughts  to  mortals.  The  departed  millions 
are  dumb,  and  paraly<>is  is  presumed  to  be  epidemic  in  hea- 
ven. Thus  the  old  Materialism  is  true  to  its  instincts  and 
affinities.  Though  it  has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  it  still  clings  to  all  earthly  forms,  and  its  dusty  images 
flit  like  phantoms  of  the  waning  night,  in  **  the  dim  religious 
light"  of  the  outward  church. 


.^utTjors,  ^xt,  antr  ^ucatioit* 


BIBLE  OF  THE  AGES.* 

WITH  so  wide  a  field  before  him,  the  industrious  gleaner  could 
not  fail  to  discover  and  gather  many  excellent  things  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  world's  common  storehouse.  The  golden  grain 
finds  its  way  from  the  field  to  the  threshing-floor,  where  it  is  freely 
handled,  smitten  by  heavy  blows  and  th6n  winnowed,  that  the  pure 
grain  may  be  separated  from  the  worthless  chaff.  In  the  department 
of  ideas,  these  offices  are  performed  by  calm,  fearless,  but  honest  criti- 
cism. The  process  may  seem  to  be  severe,  but  assured  that  our 
real  interests  are  realized  in  the  result,  we  here  drop  the  figure. 

If  our  author  has  been  influenced,  in  any  degree,  by  either  undue 
partiality  or  possible  prejudice,  these  incentives  and  restraints  must, 
in  his  case,  have  relation  to  persons  rather  than  to  principles  and 
ideas.  Here  he  exhibits  a  princely  hospitality — so  generous,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  sometimes  exercised  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  wise 
discrimination.  And  here — if  influenced  by  merely  personal  con- 
siderations— we  would  prefer  to  pause,  leaving  room  for  the  inference 
that  the  work  before  us  realizes  our  highest  anticipations.  But  such 
a  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be  unjust  to  all  parties,  and  could 
in  no  way  j)romote  the  interests  of  our  literature.  From  all  we  had 
learned  of  the  accredited  ability  of  the  compiler,  we  were  prepared 
beforehand  to  be  pleased  with  this  book  ;  but  its  perusal  has  some- 
what disappointed  our  expectations.  The  contents  of  the  vokune — 
excepting  Mr.  Stebbins's  Preface,  which  occupies  three  pages — are 
almost  entirely  derived  from  other  writers,  the  selections  being 
unaccompanied  by  notes,  either  critical,  historical,  or  exegetical. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  economy  of  labor,  displayed  in  the  preparation 

•  Chapters  fiom  the  Bible  of  the  ^ges  ;  compiled  and  ediU  teb- 

bins,  Detroit,  Michigan.     Boston ;  Colby  &  Rich. 
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of  such  a  work,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  comprehend  the  reasons  that 
govern  the  author  in  his  choice  of  materials,  particularly  in  the  selec- 
tions from  modern  writers. 

l^et  us  illustrate  the  grounds  of  our  chief  objection  by  personal 
and  particular  references.  For  example,  we  have  extracts  from 
Spurgeon,  who  is  not  much  of  a  writer,  but  see  nothing  from  Marti- 
neau,  who  writes  well.  The  real  quality  of  the  one  as  compared 
with  the  other  is  as  the  sudden  effervescence  of  small  beer  to  the 

« 

clear  amber  hues  and  sparkling  life  of  the  wines  of  Champagne.  Mary 
Fletcher  fills  a  page,  and  three  pages  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Ekiward 
N.  Dennys,  of  London ;  but  we  have  only  nineteen  lines  from  Buckle, 
a  little  from  Herbert  Spencer,  and  nothing  from  Shakspeare.  The 
selections  from  American  writers  are  in  some  cases  equally  inexpli- 
cable. T.  W.  Higginson  occupies  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  pages, 
and  we  have  three  extracts  from  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  while 
George  William  Curtis,  Parke  Godwin,  Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Dewey, 
and  others  of  similar  rank  are  totally  suppressed.  Herman  Bisbee 
takes  rank  with  Horace  Bushnell ;  C.  D.  B.  Mills  tas  two  pages  on 
"  Quietism  and  Work  ;  "  but  we  find  notliing  from  Horace  Greeley, 
who,  if  he  did  not  understand  quietism,  certainly  did  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  work.  We  have  one  extract  from  the  immortal  Channing, 
and  three  from  Henry  C.  Wright  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  beau- 
tiful psalms  of  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Harris,  Belle  Bush  and  Lizzie 
Doten. 

Perhaps  all  this  does  not  materially  detract  from  the  substantial 
merits  of  Mr.  Stcbbins's  book.  But  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  our  people,  and  the  progressive  thought  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  work  bear- 
ing the  comprehensive  title  of  the  "  Bible  of  the  Ages,"  prepared  by 
an  American  and  a  Si)iritualist,  and  containing  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  persons  quite  unknown  in  literature,  should  yet  find  no  place 
to  record  the  names  of  Dr.  J.  R.  lUichanan,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  A.  E.  Newton,  W.  S.  Courtney,  Hon.  N.  P,  Tall- 
madge,  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  Hon.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Hon. 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Prof  Robert  Hare,  Joel  'I'iffany,  Rev.  James 
Ri:hardson,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  William  Fishbough,  Frances  Harriet 
Green  McDougall,  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  and  others,  whose  free 
thoughts  and  brave  words  are  worth  remembering. 
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But  these  objections  to  the  Scriptures  already  published,  Mr. 
Stebbins  may  easily  remove  by  some  New  Testament  compiled 
under  his  hand ;  or  by  calling  a  Council  to  determine  what  shall 
be  canonical  in  the  New  Bible  ;  also  what  particular  things  shall  go 
into  the  department  of  modern  apocryphal  writings,  and  how  much 
is  best  fitted  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  simple  process  of  combus- 
tion. As  may  be  inferred  from  previous  observations,  the  work  under 
review  consists  of  selections  from  a  large  number  of  authors,  ancient 
and  modern — Pagans,  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  writers  of 
no  recognized  religion.  The  compiler  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples and  acknowledged  ability.  He  does  not  find  the  limitations 
we  have  noticed  in  any  want  of  the  largest  toleration  of  all  sorts  of 
views  and  opinions.  In  this  respect  he  at  once  demonstrates  his 
own  freedom  from  sectarian  shackles  and  exhibits  a  truly  catholic 
spirit  In  our  judgment  this  is  an  excellent  feature  of  his  work  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  The  author's  purpose  is  cer- 
tainly good,  and  the  moral  tone  of  his  book  above  reproach.  Having 
really  accomplished  so  much  in  the  right  direction,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  Mr.  Stebbins  did  not  give  his  book  wider  scope,  and 
devote  more  time  to  the  selection  and  classification  of  his  materials. 

A  facetious  spirit  at  our  elbow  suggests  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
friend  Stebbins  was  prudent  in  not  loading  the  new  canon  too  heavily 
at  first. 


-o- 


THE  NAPOLEON  DYNASTY.* 

MORE  than  twenty  years  ago  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
made  its  appearance,  and  attracted  general  attention  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  The  author's  name  did  not  transpire,  and 
hence  the  judgment  of  the  critics  was  not  warped  by  any  personal 
considerations.  The  rare  merits  of  the  Book  were  widely  and  cor- 
dially acknowledged.  The  intelligent  reader  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  the  author  a  capacity  for  independent  thought  and  vigorous 


•  The  Napoleon  Dynasty  :  a  History  of  the  Bonaparte  Family,  hrought  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Berkeley  Men  (C.  Edwards  Lester).  With  twenty- 
three  authentic  portraits.     New  York :  Sheldon  &  Company,  No.  677  Broadway. 
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expression ;  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  words  to  ideas — a 
masterly  grouping  and  graphic  delineation  of  historical  characters ; 
and  tlie  impressive  movement  of  the  imposing  drama  presented  in 
the  life  and  times  of  this  most  remarkable  family. 

Very  much  that  passes  for  history  largely  consists  of  the  dry  de- 
tails of  ordinary  events,  public  documents  and  legal  enactments; 
the  struggles  of  ambitious  aspirants  for  ])lace  and  power,  and  the 
rude  conflicts  of  political  parties,  li  is  not  surprising  that  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  main  features  of  tliis  programme  should  have 
elicited  the  observation  that  "history  repeats  itself."  This  is  not 
strictly  true  in  the  most  important  sense  ;  but  it  is  tme  in  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  the  world,  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
lack  the  capacity  to  translate  the  deeper  mysteries  of  individual, 
social,  political  and  religious  life  and  progress.  To  write  the  biogra- 
phy of  an  original  character,  or  a  true  history  of  the  people,  the 
author  must  not  stand  without  and  merely  contemplate  the  superficial 
phases  and  momentary  aspects  of  his  subject,  but  he  must  come  near 
and  make  it  a  part  of  himself.  He  must  penetrate  the  profoundest 
depths,  and  his  feeling  and  thought  must  blend  with  the  vital  elements 
of  his  theme.  Then  there  will  be  motion,  life  and  dramatic  |X)wer  in 
his  narrative.  The  very  elements  of  speech  will  become  flexible  and 
incandescent  at  the  touch  of  his  genius.  Moved  by  his  volition, 
events  will  fall  gracefully  into  line ;  great  thoughts  will  wake  and 
clothe  themselves,  and  his  story  become  a  living  creation. 

Such  a  work  is  the  Napoleon  Dynasty.  From  a  commanding  posi- 
tion the  author  sweeps  the  wide  field  of  observation,  and  at  once  grasps 
events  with  their  relations  and  causes,  as  an  experienced  general, 
standing  on  an  eminence  above  the  objects  he  is  to  inspect,  covers 
the  long  line  with  his  glass ;  at  a  glance  surveys  the  vast  theater  of 
operations,  and  interj)rets  the  movements  of  the  most  distant  objects. 
The  work  combines  the  varied  excellences  of  several  eminent  Ameri- 
can, English,  and  French  historians.  The  language  is  chaste,  vigorous 
and  sonorous  ;  the  style  is  remarkably  sententious,  and  tlie  disposition 
of  persons  and  events  highly  dramatic.  And  yet  nothing  of  fact  or 
truth  is  either  sacrificed,  overlooked  or  obscured  in  the  changing 
lights  and  rapid  movement  of  this  panoramic  exhibition  of  great 
characters  and  remarkable  events. 

In  the  new  edition,  just  published,  the  same  hand  continues  the 
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work  down  to  the  solemn  teniiination  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  act 
on  which  the  curtain  has  so  recently  fallen — the  death  of  Napoleon 
III.  Now  that  the  press  has  recorded  its  impartial  verdict  respect- 
ing the  peculiar  merits  of  this  record  of  the  Napoleon  Dynasty,  the 
author  appears  without  his  visor.  Those  who  are  personally  ac- 
quainted  with  C.  Edwards  Lester  long  since  recognized  the  striking 
characteristics  of  his  mind  on  every  page  of  his  book. 


THE  ORPHANS'  RESCUE.* 

THIS  picture  is  a  suggestive  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  inter- 
position of  Spirits  in  the  perilous  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces of  human  life.  We  are  presented,  in  the  middle  and  foreground, 
with  a  swelled  and  rapid  river.  The  turbulent  waters  are  dashing 
wildly  over  and  through  the  cavernous  rocks  that  rise,  here  and  there, 
from  the  bed  and  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  and  in  still  bolder 
outlines  that  define  the  precipitous  shores. 

In  the  midst  of  the  boiling  and  foaming  waters,  already  within 
the  powerful  attraction  of  the  cataract,  is  a  little  boat  containing 
two  children — a  Girl  and  a  Boy,  representing,  respectively,  the  ages  ofj 
perhaps  ten  and  six  years.  The  drawing  and  action  of  these  figures 
is  life-like  and  otherwise  admirable.  The  boy  expresses  apprehen- 
sion, and  with  one  hand  seizes  the  side  of  the  boat  while  with  the 
other  he  fondly  clings  to  his  sister.  The  little  girl  feeling  the  myste- 
rious influence  of  a  superior  power,  with  an  air  of  confidence  stands 
erect  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  holding  the  rope  in  her  left  hand, 
while  the  other  is  raised  and  extended  above  the  head  of  her  little 
brother,  as  if  in  blessing,  or  to  shield  him  from  an  impending  evil. 
The  expression  of  the  face  is  calm  and  sweet,  and  altogether  undis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  emotion  of  fear. 

The  immortal  guardians  enveloped  in  light,  flowing  draperies,  are 
near  and  active  at  the  critical  moment.  The  spirit  of  the  Father  is 
outlined  against  the  dark  background  of  an  overhanging  rock,  whilst 

•  This  is  a  beautiful  line  and  stipple  plate,  engraved  on  steel  by  J.  A.  J.  Wilcox, 
from  the  original  painting  by  Joseph  John,  and  pu1)lished  by  R.  H.  Curran  8t 
Company,  Boston. 
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the  Spirit-mother,  with  open  and  extended  arms,  hovers  gracefully  in 
the  illuminated  atmosphere,  directly  over  the  objects  of  her  deathless 
love.  The  critical  eye  may  detect  some  minor  defects  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  spirit  forms,  but  the  general  effect  is  altogether  agreeable. 
We  extract  from  the  publishers'  circular  the  following  descriptive 
passage : 

'Twas  near  the  close  of  a  summer-day ; 

The  clouds  had  wept  their  grief  away, 

And  left  a  sky  so  bright  and  clear. 

It  seemed  that  Heaven  itself  drew  near« 

A  boat,  in  which  two  children  played. 

By  swollen  waves  was  gently  swayed  ; 

Till,  loosened  from  the  stake  that  bound 

And  held  it  to  the  beach  aground. 

It  floated  quickly  from  the  shore, 

As  though  the  cataract's  deep  roar 

Had  charmed  it,  by  a  magic  power, 

To  hasten  to  its  doom  that  hour. 

The  frightened  children  saw  the  fate 

That  must  their  little  bark  await ; 

The  boy,  accustomed  to  her  care. 

Turned  to  his  sister,  in  despair. 

But  through  her  veins  what  impulse  thrilled, 

And  all  her  sensate  being  filled 

With  such  a  wild,  resistless  hope  ? 

She  seized,  with  steady  hand,  the  rope, 

And,  standing  with  one  arm  upraised. 

With  calm,  heroic  face,  she  gazed 

On  foaming  rapids,  rock  and  fall. 

Prepared  to  bravely  meet  them  alL 

But  suddenly  she  felt  a  power, 

Bom  of  the  danger  of  the  hour, 

Turn,  quietly,  the  boat  aside, 

And  land  it  just  beyond  the  tide, 

Where  rocks  a  niche  of  safety  made, 

And  they  could  wait  for  human  aid. 

She  did  not  see,  with  spirit  eye. 

Her  parents'  outstretched  arms  so  nigh, 

ButyV//  the  strong  magnetic  thrill 

Of  love,  which  danger  changed  to  will ; 

When  she  that  subtle  power  obeyed, 

The  han(i  of  Death  the  angels  stayed. 

The  Artist's  conception  of  Guardian  Spirits  makes  them  human 
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beings  still,  etherealized  in  substance  and  exalted  in  character  by  the 
superior  conditions  of  the  immortal  life.  His  angels  involve  no  base 
compromise  with  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  winged 
monsters  of  ancient  mythologies  and  in  the  art  of  all  nations.  A 
rational  Spiritualism  is  rapidly  redeeming  the  human  mind  and  the 
Fine  Arts  from  the  vague  and  false  conceptions  of  Pagan,  Jewish  and 
Christian  mystagogues. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  its  finest  creations  Art  has  always 
depended  on  the  realities  of  the  Spiritual  Life  and  World  for  its  sub- 
jects, and  on  its  inspiring  agency  for  the  ability  to  handle  them 
effectively.  Virgil,  Dante,  Milton,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Mozart  are  conspicuous  examples  among  the  Poets,  Painters  and 
Musicians. 

In  The  Orphans'  Rescue  the  engraver  has  reproduced  the  paint- 
er's conception  with  commendable  fidelity  and  fine  artistic  eflfect. 
The  picture  will  have  a  large  sale,  especially  among  Spiritualists. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  publishers  propose  to  issue  other 
artistic  illustrations  of  our  beautiful  philosophy,  which  is  eminently 
prolific  of  suggestions  to  the  highest  art. 


•0- 


BELVIDERE  AND  THE  SEMINARY. 

BEAUTIFUL  for  situation,  and  the  joy  of  those  who  dwell  there, 
is  Belvidere  on  the  Delaware.  Visions  of  green  mountains, 
fertile  valleys  and  flowing  waters;  of  rugged  rocks  and  sylvan  ar- 
cades ;  of  green  meadows  and  fields  of  ripening  grain  ;  the  lively 
music  of  birds  and  the  umbrage  of  the  solemn  old  woods  ;  crystal 
springs,  cool  retreats,  and  sheltered  nooks  on  the  hillsides  and  by  the 
river — all  rise  before  us  at  the  mention  of  its  name. 

And  then  the  Italian  Villa  on  the  hill — the  Female  Seminary, 
with  its  surroundings  and  its  occupants — very  much  resembles 
"A  tiling  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever."  There,  under  the  tuition 
of  teachers,  quiet  but  wise  and  strong,  the  daughters  of  its  patrons 
are  conscientiously  put  through  the  several  courses  of  gentle  and 
vigorous  sprouts,  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  save  them  from  the 
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fashionable  follies  of  the  times,  and  to  develop  the  latent  elements  of 
a  brave  and  tnie  womanhood.  The  purest  and  noblest  incentives  to 
an  earnest  life  of  honorable  endeavor,  are  here  brought  to  bear  uix)n 
the  young.  A  firm  purpose  and  rigid  discipline,  softened  by  every 
manifestation  of  maternal  and  sisterly  affection,  invests  this  Seminary 
with  all  the  charms  of  a  well  regulated,  refined^and  elegant  Home. 

Our  recent  visit  to  Belvidere — on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Com- 
mencement— not  only  confirmed  the  very  favorable  opinion  we  had 
already  formed  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  school— and  the  high 
claims  of  the  Misses  Bush  and  Professor  Ewell  as  educators  —  but  at 
once  determined  us  to  send  our  own  daughter  to  the  Seminary  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term  in  September.  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  all  Spiritualists  and  Reformers,  who  have 
daughters  to  be  educated,  will  best  promote  their  most  sacred  in- 
terests by  sending  them  to  the  Misses  Bush,  Belvidere,  Warren 
County,  N.  J.,  where  they  are  sure  to  develop  their  minds  and 
bodies,  and  to  grow  in  womanly  graces  and  useful  accomplishments. 


STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL. 

Gentle  Reader — It  is  necessary  to  fill  this  small  remaining  space,  and  with 
an  eye  to  business  we  propose  to  take  you  into  our  special  confidence.  Vou  may 
now  estimate  the  character  of  this  Journal,  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  public  in- 
struction. It  is  proper  for  you  to  know  that  it  has  been  publi.sheil  at  a  sacrifice  of 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  bestowed  ujwn  its  pages.  What  we  need,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect,  is  active  co-operation  in  efforts  to  t^xtend  its  circulation, 
A  few  noble  souls  who  ]>romiscd  little  have  done  much,  whilst  the  many  who 
were  most  affluent  in  promises  have  done  nothing.  (Why  not  ?)  Read  the  Criti- 
cal Opinions  of  the  Press  and  you  will  perceive  that — in  the  public  estimation— 
our  labors  deserve  a  fan:  more  general  and  tangible  recognition  on  the  part  of 
American  Spiritualists. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  judgment  may  be  slightly  warped — the  reader  may 
not  agree  with  us — but  we  think  this  Journal  is  of  more  consequence,  just  now, 
than  a  dozen  sectarian  pulpits,  two  theological  seminaries  and  a  tract  society. 
Why  then  is  it  not  endowed  at  once,  or  put  on  a  self-sustaining  basis?  We  shall 
continue  this  work  if  we  live  among  mortals  ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  determine  this 
imix)rtant  question:  Shall  it  be  adequately  supported?  If  every  one  who  reads 
this  will  spend  but  six  hours  in  soliciting  subscriptions,  and  do  it  now,  this  cjues-* 
tiou  will  be  decided  affirmatively  in  one  week. 
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lb  guiuing  tne  snip  ot  our  destiny, — 
Vou  I.— 28 
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BY  BELLE  BUSH.   • 

THERE  are  marvels  unseen  at  our  very  door, 
There  are  richest  hearts  that  the  world  calls  poor, 
There  are  lives  so  true  and  so  dutiful 
That  men  see  not  they  are  beautiful, — 
There  are  lowly  ones  whom  the  proud  despise. 
And  yet  to  watchers  with  angel  eyes 
They  are  heirs  to  wonderful  destinies. 

There  are  "  still  small  voices  "  that  greet  the  ear, 

At  times  when  no  visible  forms  are  near, 

There  are  nameless  sounds  in  the  raindrops  falling, 

And  silvery  tones  to  the  spirit  calling ; 

There  are  visions  of  joy  and  of  glad  surprise 

Through  which  to  mortals  with  watchful  eyes 

Are  revealed  life's  wonderful  prophecies. 

There  are  "  echoes  that  come  from  a  far-off  shore," 
There  are  gleams  of  light  from  a  noiseless  oar 
That  tracking  the  sea  of  humanity 
Is  guiding  the  ship  of  our  destiny, — 
Vou  I.— 28 
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There  are  numberless  things  in  the  earth  and  skies 
That  are  signal-lights  to  the  spirit's  eyes 
Revealing  life's  wonderful  harmonies. 

There  are  frail  barks  drifting  away  to  sea 

With  no  hand  to  point  where  the  shoals  may  be, — 

There  are  rosy  lights  through  our  windows  streaming 

When  stars  in  the  robes  of  night  are  gleaming, — 

And  odors  of  flowers  'neath  wintry  skies, — 

All  these  to  mortals  with  watchful  eyes 

Are  revealing  life's  wonderful  destinies. 

There's  the  breath  of  a  kiss  on  brow  and  cheek 
When  the  lips  that  give  them  we  vainly  seek, — 
There  are  depths  of  love  we  can  ne'er  express 
By  the  tender  touch  or  the  fond  caress, — 
There  are  flashes  of  light  in  the  sunset  skies 
That  seem  like  the  beaming  of  friendly  eyes, — 
All  these  are  wonderful  prophecies. 

There  are  hearts  that  open  like  flowers  in  June, 
There  are  some  like  harps  that  are  kept  in  tune. 
There  are  others  that  long  with  hate  hath  striven. 
Yet  on  to  its  desolate  shores  are  driven, — 
All  these,  and  the  hearts  that  the  proud  despise 
Are  sacred  to  watchers  with  angel  eyes 
Who  read  life's  wonderful  harmonies.* 

Daniel  Dunglass  Home,  **  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mediums  for  spirit  manifestations  of  a  physical  order"  that 
the  age  has  produced,  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
March  20,  1833.  His  father  was  a  son  of  Alexander,  tenth 
Earl  of  Home.  His  mother  was  gifted  with  what  is  called  in 
Scotland  the  second  sight,  as  were  also  her  uncle,  Mr.  Mac- 

•  The  foregoing  lines  but  feebly  express  the  thoughtful  and  reverent  feelings 
with  which  I  turn  from  the  perusal  of  a  work  bearing  the  modest  title  of  *' Incidents 
in  My  Life/'  to  the  pleasing  task  of  preparing  for  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  author. 
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kenzie,  and  her  great  uncle,  Colin  Urquhart.  It  was  doubt- 
less from  this  source  that  he  inherited  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion that  rendered  him  subject  to  the  strange  phenomena 
which  have  attended  him,  and  which  commenced  even  before 
his  remembrance.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old  he  was 
adopted  by  an  aunt  with  whom  he  lived  till  near  his  maturity. 

He  was  very  delicate  as  a  child,  and  of  a  temperament  so 
extremely  nervous  that  serious  doubts  were  entertained  of  his 
being  reared,  but,  like  some  of  the  kings  of  whom  we  read  in 
ancient  history,  he  was  favored,  even  in  his  infancy,  by  strange 
events  and  omens  that  seemed  to  portend  a  remarkable  des- 
tiny. According  to  the  testimony  of  his  a.unt  and  others, 
his  cradle  was  frequently  rocked  by  an  invisible  power,  as  if 
some  kind  guardian  spirit  was  tending  him  in  his  slumbers. 
And  why  not  ?  What  is  there  so  improbable  in  this  thought 
of  angel  ministration,  performed  at  the  couch  of  slumbering 
innocence,  that  we  may  not  accept  it  as  the  accredited  solu- 
tion of  a  mystery  that  is  otherwise  unexplained  ? 

To  the  present  writer  there  is  something  far  more  wonder- 
ful in  the  common-place  fact  that  our  spirits  have  the  power 
to  move  our  bodies,  that  we  can  at  the  will  of  an  indwelling 
force  go  up  and  down  stairs,  eat,  drink,  labor,  rest  and  sleep, 
and  exhibit  through  physical  organisms  the  still  higher  mani- 
festations of  an  intelligent  and  orderly  life.  But,  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  our  sketch.  In  his  fourth  year  it  is  stated, 
again  on  the  authority  of  his  aunt,  that  he  had  a  vision  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  passing  away  of  a  little  cousin. 
He  was  then  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  and  she  was  at 
Linlithgow.  His  description  of  this  event  proved  to  be 
entirely  correct. 

In  his  ninth  year  Daniel  was  brought  by  his  aunt  and  her 
husband  to  this  country.  Owing  to  his  delicate  health  he 
was,  he  says,  unable  to  join  in  the  rude  sports  of  other  boys 
of  his  age,  hence  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  time  in  reading, 
or  seek  the  companionship  of  his  seniors.  Being  of  a  reli- 
gious turn  of  mind,  he  early  found  enjoyment  in  devotional 
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exercises  and  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  quiet 
manner  the  current  of  his  life  flowed  on  until  his  thirteenth 
year,  when  he  was  favored,  he  says,  with  the  first  vision  he 
distinctly  remembers.  It  occurred  as  follows  :  He  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  boy  who  was  possessed  of  an  organiza- 
tion and  a  character  somewhat  similar  to  his  own.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible  together,  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  month  of  April,  they  had  been  reading  it  in 
the  woods,  and  were  both  silently  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  the  springing  vegetation,  when  his  companion  began  relat- 
ing a  story  he  had  recently  been  reading  of  a  spirit's  return  to 
earth,  and  concluded  by  asking  the  boy  Home  if  he  thought 
the  story  could  be  true.  He  answered  "that  he  did  not 
know,  but  he  had  heard  of  strange  things  of  that  kind."  They 
'  therefore  agreed  that  whichever  one  of  them  should  first  be 
called  from  earth,  would,  if  God  permitted  it,  appear  to  the 
other  the  third  day  after.  They  then  read  another  chapter 
and  prayed  that  so  it  might  be  to  them. 

About  a  month  after  this,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  went 
with  his  family  to  reside  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  distance  from 
Norwich,  where  his  friend  Edwin  lived,  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  following  June,  a  strange 
phenomenon  attended  him  which  he  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes : 

"  I  had  been  to  spend  the  evening  with  some  friends,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  during  the  visit  to  excite  my  imagination,  or  to  agitate 
my  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  in  a  calm  state.  On  my  return, 
the  family  having  retired,  I  went  at  once  to  my  room,  which  was  so 
completely  filled  with  the  moonlight  as  to  render  a  candle  unneces- 
sary. After  saying  my  prayers,  I  was  seated  on  the  bed,  and  about 
to  draw  the  sheet  over  me,  when  a  sudden  darkness  seemed  to  per- 
vade the  room.  This  sur])rised  me,  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  seen  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw  the  moon  still  shining,  but 
it  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  darkness,  which  still  grew  more  dense, 
until  through  the  darkness  there  seemed  to  be  a  gleam  of  light.  This 
light  increased  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
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where  stood  my  friend  Edwin.  He  appeared  as  in  a  cloud  of  bright- 
ness illuminating  his  face  with  a  distinctness  more  than  mortal.  His 
features  were  unchanged  except  in  brightness,  and  the  only  difference 
I  saw  was  that  his  hair  was  long,  and  fell  in  wavy  ringlets  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  looked  on  me  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness, 
then  slowly  raising  the  right  arm,  he  pointed  upward,  and  making 
with  it  three  circles  in  the  air,  the  hand  began  slowly  to  disappear, 
and  then  the  arm,  and  finally  the  whole  body  melted  away.  The 
natural  light  of  the  room  was  then  again  apparent.  I  was  speechless 
and  could  not  move,  though  I  retained  all  my  reasoning  faculties.  As 
soon  as  the  power  of  movement  was  restored,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
family,  thinking  I  was  ill,  came  to  my  room,  when  my  first  words 
were,  *  I  have  seen  Edwin, — he  died  three  days  ago,  at  this  very  hour.' 
This  was  found  to  be  perfectly  correct  by  a  letter  which  came  a  few 
days  afterwards,  announcing  that  after  only  a  few  hours'  illness  he 
had  died  of  malignant  dysentcryj' 

In  his  fifteenth  year  the  young  Seer  united  with  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  to  the  great  disapprobation  of  his  aunt  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  Her  opposition  to  him 
on  this  account  became,  at  last,  so  violent  that  he  left  the 
Wesleyans  and  joined  the  Congregationalists.  When  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  his  peculiar  gifts  were  once  more  called 
into  exercise  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He  was  again 
residing  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  while  his  mother  was  living  at 
Waterford,  near  New  London,  twelve  miles  distant.  One 
day  he  suddenly  felt  a  strong  impulse  that  she  wished  to  see 
him,  and  he  walked  all  the  way  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
pression. When  in  his  mother's  presence  he  felt  further 
impressed  that  she  had  something  particular  to  communicate 
to  him,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone  he  turned  to  her 
and  said,  "What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  mother?'*  She 
looked  at  him  with  intense  surprise  and  then  a  smile  came 
over  her  face  and  she  said,  **  Well,  dear,  it  was  only  to  tell 
you  that  four  months  from  this  time  I  shall  leave  you;"  and 
after  telling  him — in  answer  to  his  incredulous  questioning — 
about  a  vision  she  had,  foreshadowing  her  death,  she  added, 
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**  and  I  shall  be  quite  alone  when  I  die,  and  there  will  not  be 
a  relative  near  to  close  my  eyes."  This  apparently  impossible 
prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  though  when  it  was  given  she 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  family  and  surrounded  by  many 
relatives.  On  the  evening  of  her  death  her  son,  being  alone 
in  his  room,  heard  a  voice  at  the  head  of  his  bed  which  said  to 
him,  solemnly,  **  Dan,  twelve  o'clock."  He  turned  his  head, 
and  between  the  window  and  his  bed  he  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  the  bust  of  his  mother.  He  saw  her  lips  move  and 
again  he  heard  her  say,  **Dan,  twelve  o'clock."  A  third 
time  she  repeated  this  and  then  disappeared.  Extremely 
agitated,  he  summoned  his  aunt,  and  when  she  came  he  said 
"Aunty,  mother  died  to-day  at  twelve  o'clock,  because  I 
have  seen  her  and  she  told  me."  '*  Nonsense,  child,"  said  the 
aunt,  **  you  are  ill,  and  this  is  the  effect  of  a  fevered  brain." 
It  was,  however,  too  true,  as  the  father  of  the  young  medium 
informed  them.  His  mother  had  died  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
without  a  relative  near  to  close  her  eyes. 

A  few  months  after  this  event,  one  night,  as  he  was  about 
to  retire,  he  heard  three  loud  blows  on  the  head  of  his  bed  as 
if  struck  with  a  hammer.  His  first  impression  was  that  some 
one  must  be  concealed  in  his  room  to  frighten  him.  The 
sounds  were  repeated,  and  then  the  impression  first  came  to 
him  that  they  were  not  of  earth.  He  passed  a  sleepless  night, 
and  on  going  down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning  his  aunt,  ob- 
serving his  wan  appearance,  taunted  him  with  having  been 
agitated  by  some  of  his  prayer-meetings.  They  were  about 
to  seat  themselves  at  their  morning  meal  when  their  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  perfect  shower  of  raps  all  over  the  table. 
The  youth  was  almost  terror-stricken  to  hear  again  such  sounds 
coming  from  no  visible  source  or  apparent  cause,  but  he  was 
soon  brought  back  to  the  realities  of  life  by  his  aunt's  excla- 
mation of  horror :  **  So,  you've  brought  the  devil  to  my  house, 
have  you?"  And,  as  if  expecting  to  get  rid  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty  by  an  exhibition  o{ passionate  anger ^  she  seized  a  chair 
and  threw  it  at  him.     Knowing  how  entirely  innocent  he  was 
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of  the  cause  of  her  rage,  his  feelings,  he  says,  were  deeply  in- 
jured by  her  violence,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  strength- 
ened in  a  determination  to  find  out  what  caused  the  disturb- 
ances that  seemed  to  attend  him. 

There  were  then  in  the  village  where  they  lived  three  min- 
isters, one  a  Congregationalist,  one  a  Baptist,  and  the  other 
a  Wesleyan.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  that  witnessed  the 
strange  manifestation  at  their  breakfast-table,  his  aunt.,  in  her 
anger,  losing  sight  of  her  strong  prejudices  against  those  rival 
persuasions,  sent  for  these  three  ministers  to  consult  with  her, 
and  to  pray  for  her  nephew  that  he  might  be  freed  from  such 
visitations.  The  Baptist  minister  came  first,  and  after  having 
questioned  the  young  medium  as  to  how  he  had  brought  those 
things  about  him,  and  finding  that  he  could  give  no  explana 
tion  of  them,  he  proposed  that  they  should  pray  together  for 
a  cessation  of  them.  Whilst  they  were  thus  engaged,  at 
every  mention  of  the  names  of  God  and  Jesus,  there  came 
gentle  raps  on  the  minister's  chair,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  room  ;  and  at  every  expression  of  a  wish  for  God's  loving 
mercy  to  be  shown  to  them  and  their  fellow-creatures  there 
were  loud  raps,  as  if  the  invisible  powers  causing  the  sounds 
joined  in  their  heartfelt  prayers.  Mr.  Home  says :  "  I  was 
so  struck,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  this,  that  there  and 
then,  upon  .my  knees,  I  resolved  to  place  myself  entirely  at 
God's  disposal,  and  to  follow  the  leadings  of  that  which  I 
then  felt  must  be  only  good  and  true,  else  why  should  it  have 
signified  its  joy  at  those  special  portions  of  prayer  ?  "  *'  This,** 
he  adds,  '*  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life,  and  I  have  never 
had  cause  to  regret  for  one  instant  my  determination,  though 
I  have  been  called  on  for  many  years  to  suffer  deeply  in  car- 
rying it  out."  Of  the  other  two  clergymen,  the  Congrega- 
tionalist declined  to  enter  into  the  subject,  saying,  much  to 
his  credit,  **  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  a  pure-minded  boy 
should  be  persecuted  for  what  he  was  not  responsible  to  pre- 
vent or  cause ; "  while  the  Methodist  attributed  the  phe- 
nomena to  the  devil,  and  gave  him  no  comfort. 
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Notwithstanding  the  visits  of  these  ministers  and  the  aunt's 
displeasure,  the  rappings  continued  and  the  furniture  began 
to  be  moved  about  without  any  perceptible  agency.  Of  the 
latter  manifestations  he  writes :  '*  The  first  time  this  occurred 
I  was  in  my  room,  and  was  brushing  my  hair  before  the  look- 
ing-glass. In  the  glass  I  saw  a  chair  that  stood  between 
me  and  the  door  moving  slowly  towards  me.  My  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  intense  fear,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  if  there 
were  no  escape :  but  there  was  the  chair  between  me  and 
the  door,  and  still  it  moved  towards  me  as  I  continued  look- 
ing at  it.  When  within  a  foot  of  me,  it  stopped,  whereupon 
I  jumped  past  it,  and  rushed  down  stairs,  seized  my  hat  in  the 
hall,  and  went  out  to  ponder  on  this  wonderful  phenomenon. 
After  this,  when  sitting  quietly  in  the  room  with  my  aunt 
and  uncle,  the  table,  and  sometimes  the  chairs,  and  other 
furniture,  were  moved  about  in  a  singular  way  to  the  great 
surprise  and  disgust  of  my  relatives.  Upon  one  occasion,  as 
the  table  was  thus  moved  about,  my  aunt  brought  the  family 
Bible,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  said,  *  There,  that  will 
soon  drive  the  devils  away ; '  but  to  her  astonishment  the 
table  only  moved  in  a  more  lively  manner,  as  if  pleased  to 
bear  such  a  burden.  Seeing  this  she  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
determining  to  stop  it,  she  angrily  placed  her  whole  weight 
on  the  table,  and  was  actually  lifted  up  with  it  bodily  from 
the  floor.  My  only  consolation  at  this  time  was  from  another 
aunt,  a  widow,  who  lived  near,  whose  heartfelt  sympathy 
did  much  to  cheer  and  console  me.  At  her  house,  when  I 
visited  her,  the  same  phenomena  occurred  ;  and  we  then  first 
began  to  ask  questions  to  which  we  received  intelligent  re- 
plies. The  spirit  of  my  mother,  at  her  house,  in  this  way 
communicated  the  following : 

"  *  Daniel,  fear  not,  my  child.  God  is  with  you  and  who  shall  be 
against  you  ?  Seek  to  do  good,  be  trutliful,  and  truth-loving,  and  you 
will  prosper^  my  child.  Yours  is  a  glorious  mission, — ^you  will  convince 
the  infidel,  cure  the  sick,  and  console  the  weeping.'  This  was  the  first 
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communication  I  ever  received,  and  it  came  within  the  first  week  of 
those  visitations.  I  remember  it  well.  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
and  can  never  forget  it  while  reason  and  life  shall  last.  I  have  reason 
to  remember  it  too,  because  this  was  the  last  week  I  passed  in  the 
house  of  that  aunt  who  had  adopted  me,  for  she  was  unable  to  bear 
the  continuance  of  the  phenomena  which  so  distressed  her  religious 
convictions,  and  she  felt  it  a  duty  that  I  should  leave  her  house, 
which  I  did." 

The  strange  panorama  of  this  young  man's  life  moved  rap- 
idly after  his  expulsion  from  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and 
we  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  fairly  launched  on 
the  theft  tempestuous  sea  of  mediumship.  At  the  house  of  a 
friend,  residing  in  Willimantic,  Ct. ,  where  he  found  his  first 
resting  place  after  leaving  his  aunt's,  he  was  attended  by  the 
same  phenomena  as  before,  and  those  present  investigated 
them  in  the  most  determined  manner.  In  the  spring  follow- 
ing, an  account  of  these  wonderful  manifestations  was  publish- 
ed in  a  newspaper,  and  speaking  of  this  fact  Mr.  Home  says, 
*'  On  seeing  this  article  which  made  me  so  public,  I  shrank 
from  so  prominent  a  position  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  sensi- 
tive mind."  But  regardless  of  his  fears,  and  the  frowns  of  his 
relatives,  the  manifestations  continued,  and  we  soon  find  the 
youthful  subject  of  our  sketch  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
other  cities,  submitting  to  the  most  searching  investigations 
by  some  of  the  best  literary  and  scientific  minds  of  the  age. 

In  Brooklyn  he  met  Professor  George  Bush,  the  eminent 
Swedenborgian,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  mental  phe- 
nomena attending  him,  and  who  assured  him  that  the  com- 
munications received  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no 
manner  of  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the  real  presence  with  them 
of  those  gone  before.  So  strongly  impressed  was  Professor 
Bush  by  these  manifestations  that  he  desired  the  medium  to 
live  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  studying  for  the  Swedenbor- 
gian ministry.  Mr.  Home  went  to  his  house  with  the  intention 
of  so  doing,  but  within  forty-eight  hours  after  he  saw,  in  his 
waking  state,  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  who  said  to  him  :  **  My 
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son,  you  must  not  accept  this  kind  offer,  as  your  mission  is  a 
more  extended  one  than  pulpit-preaching."  He  communi- 
cated this  spirit  message  to  the  Professor,  who  expressed 
regret,  but  no  surprise.  They  parted  friends  and  remained  so 
ever  afterwards.  In  May,  1852,  Mr.  Home  went  to  New 
York,  and  was  at  once  cordially  received  by  earnest  and  truth- 
loving  investigators  of  the  phenomena.  There  he  met  Judge 
Edmonds,  Dr.  S.  B.  Brittan,  Dr.  Gray,  Dr.  Hallock,  Dr.  Hull, 
Prof.  Hare,  Prof.  Mapes,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  and  others,  many  of 
whom  furnished  the  newspapers  with  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive reports  of  the  manifestations,  and  openly  avowed  a  firm 
belief  in  their  spiritual  origin. 

In  August  Mr.  Home  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ward  Cheney, 
at  South  Manchester,  Ct.,  and  it  was  at  his  house  that  he  was 
first  lifted  into  the  air  by  spirit  power,  a  manifestation  which, 
he  says,  has  since  occurred  to  him  frequently  both  in  England 
and  France,  and  concerning  which  he  speaks  in  substance  as 
follows : 

"  I  usually  experience  in  my  body  no  particular  sensations  other 
than  an  electrical  fullness  about  the  feet.  I  feel  no  hands  supporting 
me  and  since  the  first  manifestation  of  this  kind  I  have  never  felt  fear. 
I  am  generally  lifted  up  perpendicularly ;  my  arms  frequently  become 
rigid  and  drawn  above  my  head,  as  if  grasping  the  unseen  power 
which  slowly  raises  me  from  the  floor.  At  times,  when  I  reach  the 
ceiling,  my  feet  are  brought  on  a  level  with  my  face,  and  I  am  held  in  a 
reclining  position.  I  have  frequently  been  kept  so  suspended  four 
or  five  minutes,  an  instance  of  which  occurred  at  a  chateau  near 
Bordeaux,  in  the  year  1857.  I  have  been  lifted  in  the  light  of  day 
upon  only  one  occasion,  and  that  was  in  America.  I  have  been  lifted 
in  a  room  in  Sloane  St.,  London,  while  four  gas-lights  were  brightly 
burning,  and  five  gentlemen  were  present,  who  are  willing  to  testify 
to  what  they  saw  if  need  be.  On  some  occasions  the  rigidity  of  my 
arms  relaxes,  and  I  have  with  a  pencil  made  letters  and  signs  on  the 
ceiling,  some  of  which  now  exist  in  London." 

The  year  1850  Mr.  Home  spent  under  the  guidance  of 
three  friends,  and  during  the  summer  he  resided  at  New- 
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burgh,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  study. 
He  was  a  boarder  at  the  Theological  Institute,  but  in  no  way 
included  in  the  theological  classes.  While  there  he  had  an 
extraordinary  vision,  in  which  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  dear 
spirit  friend,  that  said  to  him,  '*  Fear  not,  Daniel,  I  am  near 
you ;  the  vision  you  are  about  to  have  is  that  of  death,  yet 
you  will  not  die :  your  spirit  must  again  return  to  the  body 
in  a  few  hours.  Trust  in  God  and  his  good  angels  and  all 
will  be  well."  Here  the  voice  became  lost,  and  the  medium 
felt  as  if  passing  out  of  the  material  form,  in  which  state 
there  came  rushing  upon  him  with  a  fearful  rapidity  memories 
of  the  past.  His  thoughts,  he  says,  bore  the  semblance  of 
realities,  and  every  action  appeared  as  an  eternity  of  exist- 
ence. A  benumbing  and  chilling  sensation  then  stole  over 
him,  and  finally  feeling  and  thought  ceased  and  he  knew  no 
more.  How  long  he  remained  in  that  state  he  says  he  knew 
not,  but  his  awakening  from  it  he  describes  in  the  following 
language : 

"  I  felt  that  I  was  about  to  awaken  in  a  most  dense  obscurity  ;  ter- 
ror had  given  place  to  a  pleasurable  emotion,  accompanied  by  a 
certitude  of  some  one  dearly  loved  being  near  me,  yet  invisible.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  the  light  of  the  spirit  sphere  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  effulgent  than  our  own,  and  I  pondered  whether  or 
not  the  sudden  change  from  darkness  to  light  might  not  prove  pain- 
ful, for  instinctively  I  realized  that  beyond  the  surrounding  obscurity 
lay  an  ocean  of  silver-toned  light.  I  was  at  this  instant  brought  tp 
a  consciousness  of  light,  by  seeing  the  whole  of  my  nervous  system, 
as  it  were,  composed  of  thousands  of  electrical  scintillations,  which 
here  and  there,  as  in  the  created  nerve,  took  the  form  of  currents, 
darting  their  rays  over  the  whole  body  in  a  manner  most  marvelous ; 
still,  this  was  but  a  cold  electrical  light,  and  besides,  it  was  external. 
Gradually,  however,  I  saw  that  the  extremities  were  less  luminous, 
and  the  finer  membranes  surrounding  the  brain  became  glowing,  and 
I  felt  that  thought  and  action  were  no  longer  connected  with  the 
earthly  tenement,  but  that  they  were  in  a  spirit-body  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  body  which  I  knew  to  have  been  mine,  and  which  I 
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now  saw  lying  motionless  before  me  on  the  bed.  The  only  link 
which  held  the  two  forms  together  seemed  to  be  a  silvery-like  light 
which  proceeded  from  the  brain  ;  and,  as  if  it  were  a  response  to  my 
earlier  waking  thoughts,  the  same  voice,  only  that  it  was  now  more 
musical  than  before,  said,  *  Death  is  but  a  second  birth,  correspond- 
ing in  every  respect  to  the  natural  birth,  and  should  the  uniting  link 
now  be  severed  you  could  never  again  enter  the  body.  As  I  told 
you,  however,  this  will  not  be.  You  did  wrong  to  doubt,  even  for 
an  instant,  for  this  was  the  cause  of  your  having  suflfered,  and  this 
very  want  of  faith  is  the  source  of  every  evil  on  your  eardi.  God  is 
love ;  and  still  his.  children  ever  doubt  him.  Has  he  not  said, 
"  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ?" 
His  words  must  be  taken  as  they  were  spoken.  ...  Be  very 
calm,  for  in  a  few  moments  you  will  see  us  all,  but  do  not  touch  us  : 
be  guided  by  the  one  who  is  appointed  to  go  with  you,  for  I  must 
remain  near  your  body.* 

"  It  now  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  waking  from  a  dream  of 
darkness  to  a  sense  of  light ;  but  such  a  glorious  light !  Never  did 
earthly  sun  shed  such  rays,  strong  in  beauty,  soft  in  love,  warm  in 
life-giving  glow ;  and  as  my  last  idea  of  earthly  light  had  been  the 
reflex  of  my  own  body,  so  now  this  heavenly  light  came  from  those 
I  saw  standing  about  me.  Yet  the  light  was  not  of  their  creating, 
but  was  shed  on  them  by  a  higher,  purer  source,  which  only  seemed 
the  more  adorably  beautiful  in  the  invisibility  of  its  holy  love  and 
mercy — thus  to  shower  every  blessing  on  the  creatures  of  its  creat- 
ing ;  and  now  I  was  bathed  in  light,  and  about  me  were  those  for 
whom  I  had  sorrowed.  One  whom  I  had  never  known  on  earth 
then  drew  near  and  said,  *  You  will  come  with  me,  Daniel ! '  I 
could  only  reply  that  it  was  impossible  to  move,  as  I  could  not  feel 
that  my  nature  had  any  power  over  my  new  spirit-body.  To  this 
he  replied,  *  Desire,  and  you  will  accomplish  your  desires,  which  are 
not  sinful,  desires  being  as  prayers  to  the  Divinity,  and  he  answereth 
the  every  prayer  of  his  children.' 

"  For  the  first  time  I  now  looked  to  see  what  sustained  my  body, 
and  I  found  that  it  was  but  a  purple-tinted  cloud,  and  that  as  I 
desired  to  go  onward  with  my  guide,  the  cloud  appeared  as  if  dis- 
turbed by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  in  its  movements  I  found  I  was 
wafted  upward  until  I  saw  the  earth  as  a  vision,  far,  far  below  us. 
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Soon  I  found  that  we  had  drawn  nearer,  and  were  just  hovering  over 
a  cottage  that  I  had  never  seen ;  and  I  also  saw  the  inmates,  but 
had  never  met  them  in  life.  The  walls  of  the  cottage  were  not  the 
least  obstruction  to  my  sight ;  they  were  as  if  constructed  of  a  dense 
body  of  air,  yet  perfectly  transparent,  and  so  with  every  article  of 
furniture.  I  perceived  that  the  inmates  were  asleep,  and  I  saw  the 
various  spirits  who  were  watching  over  them." 

Deeply  interested  in  all  that  he  saw,  the  spirit  of  the  medium 
was  permitted  for  some  time  to  watch  over  the  silent  sleepers 
and  observe  the  various  ways  the  blessed  immortals  take  to 
impress  their  presence  and  their  thoughts  on  the  mind  in 
sleep.  Then  his  guide  said  to  him,  **  We  must  now  return." 
*'  Why  must  we  return  so  soon  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  can  be  but 
a  few  moments  I  have  been  with  you,  and  I  would  fain  see 
more,  and  remain  near  you  longer.'*  The  guide  replied, 
*'  It  is  now  many  hours  since  you  came  to  us ;  but  here 
we  take  no  cognizance  of  time,  and  as  you  are  here  in  spirit, 
you  too  have  lost  this  knowledge  ;  we  would  have  you  with  us, 
but  this  must  not  be  at  present.  Return  to  earth,  love  your 
fellow-creatures,  love  truth,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  serve 
the  God  of  infinite  love,  who  careth  for  and  loveth  all.  May 
the  Father  of  Mercies  bless  you,  Daniel!"  On  returning 
to  mortal  consciousness  the  medium  found  that  this  vision 
had  lasted  nearly  eleven  hours. 

In  the  autumn  Mr.  Home  returned  to  New  York,  with  the 
intention  of  beginning  a  course  of  medical  studies,  as  his 
friends  advised,  but  of  this  he  says, 

"A  chain  of  untoward  circumstances  seemed  strangely  to  link 
themselves  together  and  to  prevent  my  carrying  out  my  intention. 
At  that  time  I  could  not  well  comprehend  why  this  should  be ;  but 
since  then  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  thank  God  that  it  was  so 
ordered.  The  kind  friends  who  were  doing  what  they  thought  best, 
in  preventing  others  from  seeing  the  manifestations,  did  not  take 
into  consideration  that  the  phenomena  which  had  been  a  source  of 
information  and  consolation  to  them,  were  God-given,  and  that  we 
had  no  right  to  conceal  their  light  from  any." 
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Submitting  himself  again  to  the  guidance  of  his  spirit 
friends,  Mr.  Home  went  next  to  Hartford,  thence  to  Spring- 
field, where  he  met  Dr.  Gardner  and  several  others  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Rufus  Elmer.  At  a.  s6ance  there  held,  of  which 
a  published  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Gardner,  the  manifesta- 
tions assumed  a  new  and  most  interesting  character.  Not  only 
were  heavy  articles  of  furniture  moved  by  the  unseen  powers, 
but  as  the  persons  present  were  singing  the  hymn,  **  Whilst 
shepherds  watch,"  a  bell  that  was  in  the  room  was  raised 
from  the  floor  and  rung  in  perfect  time  with  the  measure  of 
the  tune,  after  which  another  tune  was  drummed  out  by  the 
bell  against  the  underside  of  the  table,  the  sound  resembling 
the  roll  of  drumsticks  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  performer  upon 
a  tenor  drum,  and  yet  no  human  hand  touched  the  bell. 
Other  remarkable  phenomena  followed,  and  at  last,  many 
beautiful  and  sublime  teachings  were  given  by  the  heavenly 
visitants. 

Mr.  Home  next  went  to  Boston,  *' where  the  power,"  he 
says,  "  increased  in  a  manner  which  surprised  me  not  less 
than  other  witnesses  of  it."  On  several  occasions  the  spirits 
were  seen  distinctly  by  all  present,  and  more  than  once  they 
kissed  persons  so  as  to  be  at  once  felt  and  heard.  During 
the  summer  his  health  improved  and  he  once  more  thought 
of  pursuing  a  course  of  medical  studies,  but  again  unforeseen 
circumstances  combined  to  prevent,  and  he  returned  to  Spring- 
field and  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Elmer,  where  seances  were 
again  held,  at  which  the  materialized  hands  of  spirits  were 
distinctly  felt  by  all  persons  present,  as  was  declared  by  a 
Mr.  F.  C.  Andrue  in  an  article  of  his  published  in  the  Re- 
publican, Early  in  Nov.  Mr.  Home  returned  to  New  York 
and  resumed  his  medical  studies,  but  continued  to  hold 
seances  at  his  rooms,  and  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  "  for 
the  purpose,"  he  says,  "of  speaking  to  them  of  these  most 
cheering  truths."  And  in  this  connection  he  adds,  **  I  have 
always  found  them  to  be  the  most  candid  and  thorough  in 
their  investigations,  and  when  they  were  in  reality  convinced^ 
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they  were  the  most .  thankful  to  God  in  allowing  such  proofs 
of  spiritual  beings  and  forces  to  exist.  I  have  seen  many  a 
poor  heart-broken  mother  consoled  with  the  thought  that  the 
fair  young  child,  given  to  cheer  her  as  she  toiled  for  her 
daily  bread,  but  who  had  pined  and  gone  forever  from  her 
sight,  was  still  living  and  loving  her,  and  was  her  God-sent 
ministering  angel."  **I  well  remember/'  he  continues,  **a 
poor  man  being  present  one  evening  and  the  spirit  of  a  little 
girl  coming  with  the  following  message  :  *  Father,  dear,  your 
little  Mary  was  present  last  Wednesday,  and  God  gave  her 
power  to  prevent  you  from  doing  what  you  wished.  If  you 
were  ever  to  do  that,  you  could  not  come  where  your  own 
Mary  and  her  mother  are.  Promise  me  you  will  never  think 
of  such  an  awful  thing  again.'  We  all  looked  astonished, 
but  could  not  understand  to  what  she  alluded.  Still  it  was 
evident  the  poor  father  knew  too  well,  for,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees,  he  said,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks, 
*  Indeed,  it  is  but  too  true,  that  on  Wednesday  last  I  decided 
to  cut  my  throat,  but  as  I  took  the  razor  to  do  it,  I  felt  that, 
had  my  child  been  alive,  she  would  have  shrunk  from  me 
with  horror,  and  this  very  thought  was  the  saving  of  me.'  " 
The  writer  would  here  ask,  what  wrong  or  evil  influences  can 
there  possibly  be  in  a  guardianship  which  has  power  to  pro- 
duce such  results  ?  In  January,  1851,  Mr.  Home's  health  again 
failed,  and  all  idea  of  completing  his  medical  studies  had  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  The  physicians  whom  he  consulted  all 
decided  that  the  only  hope  of  having  his  life  prolonged,  was 
a  visit  to  Europe.  This  was  to  the  weary  medium  a  hard 
struggle,  but  his  spirit  guides  also  told  him  he  must  go,  and 
these  counsels,  he  says,  could  not  be  unheeded.  Accordingly, 
he  started  to  pay  a  series  of  farewell  visits  to  friends,  feeling  as 
did  they  that  in  all  probability  it  was  the  last  time  they 
should  meet  '*  in  the  flesh." 

On  the  31st  day  of  March,  1855,  Mr.  Home  sailed  from 
Boston  for  England.  "On  the  ninth  day  of  the  voyage," 
he  observes,  '*  we  neared  shore,  and  the  signal  cannon  was 
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fired."     The  train  of  reflections  awakened  by  the  occasion  he 
thus  describes : 

"  I  never  can  forget  my  feelings  as  I  looked  around  me,  and  saw 
only  joy  beaming  on  the  faces  of  my  fellow-passengers.  Some  were 
there,  who  were  about  to  reach  their  home,  and  the  thought  of  kind 
friends  waiting  to  welcome  them  brought  the  smile  of  joy  on  their 
countenances.  Others  were  travelers  who  saw  the  Old  World  with 
all  her  art-treasures  spread  before  them,  and  the  monotony  of  a  sea 
voyage  near  its  termination.  I  stood  there  alone,  with  not  one  friend 
to  welcome  me,  broken  down  in  health,  and  my  hopes  and  fairest 
dreams  of  youth,  all,  as  I  thought,  forever  fled.  The  only  prospect 
I  had  was  that  of  a  few  months'  suffering  and  then  to  pass  from  earth. 
I  had  this  strange  power,  also,  which  made  a  few  look  with  pity  on 
me  as  a  poor  deluded  being,  only  devil-sent,  to  lure  souls  to  destruc- 
tion, while  others  were  not  chary  in  treating  me  as  a  base  impostor. 
I  stood  there  oh  the  ship's  deck  amongst  the  crowd  of  passengers, 
and  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  crept  over  me,  until  my  very  heart 
seemed  too  heavy  to  bear  up  against  it.  I  sought  my  cabin,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  vouchsafe  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  me.  In  a  few 
moments  I  felt  a  sense  of  joy  come  over  me,  and  when  I  rose  I  was 
as  happy  as  the  happiest  of  them." 

The  health  of  this  poor  exile  from  home  and  family  was 
restored,  and  he  was  welcomed  and  honored  in  all  his  wander- 
ings in  Europe  in  a  way  that  made  manifest  his  providential 
mission.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  sketch  to  fol- 
low him  through  all  his  career  abroad.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  he  has  been  the  honored  guest  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages,  before  whom  his  extraordinary  powers  have  been 
manifested,  convincing  them  as  well  as  thousands  of  people 
of  the  grand  truths  of  immortality  and  the  heaven-ordained 
power  of  an  angel  ministry  and  spiritual  communion.  Em- 
perors and  Kings,  Lords  and  Ladies,  and  people  of  all  the 
superior  ranks  in  Europe — Savans,  authors,  artists,  orators,  in 
many  nations,  have  all  paid  homage  to  his  gifts  and  learned 
to  admire  and  to  love  him  for  his  own  worth  of  character. 
Though  hated  by  some,  and  misunderstood  and  slandered  by 
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many,  his  life  in  the  Old  World  has  been  a  glorious  triumph 
for  the  truths  of  the  Spiritual  Philosophy, 

That  like  a  mom  new-bom  on  earth 

Hath  filled  with  light,  hearts  sick  from  birth, 

And  called  divinest  beauties  forth. 

Of  the  many  stances  held  by  Mr.  Home  with  eminent  per- 
sons whom  he  has  met  in  Europe,  and  whose  friendship  he 
has  since  enjoyed,  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  nearly  all  of  them 
the  manifestations  were  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  astound- 
ing character,  and  frequently  there  were  new  developments 
of  spirit  agency  of  such  a  nature  as  almost  to  surpass  the 
power  of  human  belief.  Flowers  were  brought  from  unknown 
sources,  wreaths  were  formed,  musical  instruments  were 
made  to  give  forth  celestial  strains,  voices  of  unseen  visitants 
were  heard,  bells  were  rung,  pianos  were  made  to  vibrate  and 
keep  time  to  the  music  called  forth  from  them  by  skilled  fin- 
gers sweeping  the  yielding  keys  ;  there  were  materializations 
of  spirit  hands,  and  vailed  forms  seen  passing  from  one  to 
another  member  of  the  circles  formed,  giving  a  blessing,  or  a 
token  of  love  to  each  ;  there  were  levitations  and  prophecies, 
there  were  signs  and  messages  to  the  living  on  earth  from  the 
living  and  loving  ones  within  the  vail  of  the  spirit  realm.  To 
all  these  manifestations  there  were  witnesses  whose  testimony 
as  given  it  would  be  the  presumption  of  folly  to  dispute.  The 
writer  grants  that  one  may  reasonably  and  properly  have 
doubt  concerning  them  who  has  never  witnessed  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  but  to  assume  a  thing  to  be  absurd  or  false  sim- 
ply because  it  has  not  come  within  the  narrow  range  of  our 
own  experience,  is  to  subject  our  intelligence  to  impeachment 
by  yielding  to  the  dicta  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

In  March,  1858,  Mr.  Home  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 

introduced  to  a  Russian  lady,  the  Countess  de  Kouchcleff,  to 

whose  sister  he  was   married   the  following  August.      He 

speaks  of  their  first  meeting,  which  was  at  a  supper  given  by 

the  Countess,  to  a  large  party  of  friends  and  distinguished 

guests,  as  follows : 
Vou  I.— 29. 
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"  At  twelve,  as  we  entered  the  supper-room,  she  introduced  to  me 
a  young  lady,  whom  1  then  observed  for  the  first  time,  as  her  sister. 
A  strange  impression  came  over  me  at  once,  and  I  knew  she  was  to 
be  my  wife.  When  we  were  seated  at  the  table  the  young  lady 
turned  to  me  and  laughingly  said,  *  Mr.  Home,  you  will  be  married 
before  the  year  is  out.'  I  asked  why  she  said  so,  and  she  replied, 
that  there  was  such  a  superstition  in  Russia  when  a  person  was  at 
table  between  two  sisters.  I  made  no  reply.  It  was  true.  In 
twelve  days  we  were  partially  engaged,  and  waiting  only  the  consent 
of  her  mother.  The  evening  of  the  day  of  our  engagement  a  small 
party  had  assembled  and  were  dancing.  I  was  seated  on  a  sofa  by 
my  fiancee,  when  she  turned  to  me  and  abruptly  said,  *  Do  tell  me 
all  about  spirit-rapping,  for  you  know  1  do  not  believe  in  it.'  I  said 
to  her,  Mademoiselle,  I  trust  you  will  ever  bear  in  mind  that  I  have 
a  mission  entrusted  to  me.  It  is  a  great  and  holy  one.  I  cannot 
speak  with  you  about  a  thing  which  you  have  not  seen,  and  therefore 
can  not  understand.  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  great  truth.  The  tears 
came  welling  into  her  eyes,  and  laying  her  hand  in  mine  she  said, 
*  If  your  mission  can  bring  comfort  to  those  less  happy  than  our- 
selves, or  be  in  any  way  a  consolation  to  mankind,  you  will  ever  find 
me  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  I  can  to  aid  you  in  it' " 

To  this  promise,  Mr.  Home  says,  **  his  wife  was  true  to  the 
last  moment  of  her  short  life,"  and  he  adds,  **  She  is  still  my 
great  comfort  and  sustainer  since  we  have  been  separated  in 
this  earthly  sphere.  She  was  my  own  true,  loving  wife,  for, 
oh  !  too  short  a  period  for  my  happiness  here,  but  for  hers,  I 
was  content  to  lose  her  for  a  time,  till  it  shall  please  God  that 
I  too  pass  away  to  join  her."  Such  fidelity  to  a  trying,  but 
exalted  mission,  such  true  afTection  for  a  pure  and  noble 
woman,  and  above  all  such  child-like  trust  in  and  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  as  are  here  expressed,  do  not  bespeak  the 
impostor,  nor  was  Mr.  Home  ever  so  regarded  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  to  know  him  well  and  to  test  his 
wonderful  powers.  He  was  received  and  entertained  for  a 
week  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  his  Palace  of  PeterhofT, 
and  through  the  kind  influence  of  this  gracious  Sovereign  all 
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obstacles  to  his  marriage  were  removed.     Of  this  event  Mrs. 
Mary  Howitt,  one  of  the  sweet  singers  of  England,  writes : 

"  The  marriage  took  place  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  was  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  who  went  from  Paris  on 
purpose  to  be  present,  and  to  officiate  as  god-father  to  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  Emperor  presented  to  Mr.  Home  a  diamond  ring  of 
great  value  ....  On  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  a  son,  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  continued  friendship  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home  by 
presenting  to  them  a  ring  of  emeralds  and  diamonds.  Thus  com- 
menced their  married  life  with  all  the  outward  accessories  of  station 
and  wealth,  together  with  hosts  of  friends,  while  the  measure  of  their 
happiness  was  completed  by  that  calm  domestic  bliss  which  is  the 
purest  source  of  earthly  enjoyment.  They  could  not  but  be  happy, 
for  their  affection  was  pure  as  it  was  sincere,  and  when  their  union 
was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  there  was  no  more  to  hope  for  but 
to  bring  him  up  worthily  to  be  a  partaker  in  their  happiness  .... 
Mrs,  Home  was  a  deeply  believing  Spiritualist,  God's  love  had 
made  known  to  her  the  reality  of  the  spirit  world,  and  so  loyal  was 
she  to  this  knowledge  that  she  was  ready  to  attest  it  in  life  and 
death." 

To  this  latter  test  she  was  soon  called,  for  she  passed  from 
earth  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  Mr.  Home 
was  left  with  his  little  son,  then  only  three  years  old,  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  up  to  the  celestial  heights  to  which  the  pure 
spirit  of  his  beloved  Sacha,  as  he  called  her,  had  been  called. 
After  this  sad  event  Mr.  Home,  who  had  not  in  his  happiness 
forgotten  or  neglected  his  great  mission,  continued  to  give 
siances,  and  through  his  gifts  hundreds  were  comforted.  He 
is  still  in  the  field  a  laborer  for  the  glorious  truths  of  the  new 
Gospel. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  course  of  his  remarkable  career,  he  has 
frequently  been  assailed  by  enemies,  slander  has  been  busy 
with  his  name,  the  hand  of  the  assassin  even  has  been  raised 
against  him,  he  has  been  called  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and 
banished  from  Papal  dominions,  but  from  every  trial,  and 
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through  every  danger,  he  has  been  brought  unharmed,  and 
with  garments  undefiled. 

With  a  candor  worthy  of  admiration  he  has  published  even 
the  slanders  of  his  enemies,  and  then  with  a  patient  charity 
that  seems  inexhaustible  he  has  clearly  shown,  without  any 
spirit  of  retaliation,  their  falsity,  and  in  this  position  he  has 
been  sustained  by  the  most  reliable  testimony.  The  writer 
of  this  sketch  has  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Home  or  of  witnessing  any  of  the  more  important  physical 
manifestations  attributed  to  spirit-power ;  but  the  unwritten 
lives  of  many  whom  she  has  met,  as  well  as  her  own  more 
humble  experience,  have  a  voice  in  them  that  whispers  of 
what  he  has  recorded,  these  things  are  true ;  and  with  such 
persons  as  William  and  Mary  Howitt  and  the  hosts  of  others 
in  this  and  the  Old  World  who  have  been  favored  witnesses 
of  his  powers,  and  who  have  given  testimony  of  their  faith  in 
him  and  in  the  Philosophy  of  Spiritualism  through  their  own 
noble  and  well-ordered  lives,  she  fears  not  to  say  of  this  faith- 
ful minister  of  a  New  Gospel,  thou  hast  done  well  and  most 
signally  have  the  angels  blessed  thee,  raising  thee  up  from  thy 
poor  and  lowly  estate,  and  placing  thee  before  princes  and 
kings  in  spirit  and  power.  Heaven  prosper  thy  onward 
journey  even  as  thou  art  true  to  thy  God-given  mission. 


Drifting  of  the  Stars. — We  talk  of  the  fixed  stars  be- 
cause they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  move.  Owing  to  their 
amazing  distances,  as  compared  with  the  planets  of  our  own 
solar  system,  their  movements  are  rendered  inappreciable  by 
the  sense  of  vision,  with  the  aids  that  science  and  art  have 
hitherto  furnished.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  stars, 
apparently  fixed,  are  all  moving  with  velocities  that  are  quite 
inconceivable  around  solar  centers  beyond  the  possible  reach 
of  the  most  powerful  telescopes. 

Sa     B.     B. 


SOUL  AND  BODY. 

BY  PROF.    J.    R.    BUCHANAN,   M.D. 
Failures  of  Carpenter,  Spencer,  Wagner,  Flint  and  other  materialistic  Naturalists. 

ALL  enlightened  modern  physiologists  are  familiar  with 
the  truth  that  the  interaction  of  mind  and  matter  is  ef- 
fected through  the  nervous  system.  It  is  also  generally  recog- 
nized as  indisputable  that  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  at 
least  in  man,  are  the  organic  apparatus  by  which  the  mind 
influences  the  body  and  the  reaction  from  the  body  affects 
the  mind. 

Hence  when  we  inquire  as  to  the  special  seat  of  the  soul  in 
the  human  body,  the  inquiry  would  seem  to  be  limited  to 
this — Does  the  soul  occupy  the  entire  cerebrum  as  a  unit — 
a  single  office,  or  organ — or  has  it  a  special  seat  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  rather  than  in  the  whole  ? 

But  the  inquiry  practically  is  much  broader  than  this.  We 
are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  inevitable  preliminary  question 
— Is  there  such  an  entity  as  the  soul,  distinct  from  the  brain, 
and  capable  of  acting  through  it  or  upon  it — or  is  the  soul 
nothing  more  than  an  abstract  expression  to  signify  the  in- 
telligent and  emotional  results  of  cerebral  action  ? 

Common  opinion  and  universal  language  recognize  the 
soul  as  an  entity,  capable  of  acting  either  through  or  by  or 
upon  the  brain — more  certain  as  to  its  rdle  in  human  existence 
than  the  brain  itself,  of  which  the  average  consciousness  of 
mankind  has  no  very  clear  or  positive  idea.  But  common 
opinion  and  universal  language,  even  though  they  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  religion  and  of  social  order,  are  of  little 
weight  among  scientists.  The  question  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  a  soul  is  made  as  debatable  a  question  to-day  as  the  newest 
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doctrine  in  science  or  sociology,  and  the  bearing  of  the  soul- 
less party  toward  their  opponents  is  as  haughty  and  super- 
cilious as  if  they  were  the  sole  representatives  of  science  and 
missionaries  of  wisdom  to  a  very  benighted  world. 

In  a  lively  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  London 
Anthropological  Society,  it  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
member  that  to  speak  of  the  mind  acting  upon  the  brain  or 
manifesting  itself  through  the  brain  was  very  objectionable 
phraseology,  as  it  implied  that  there  was  something  distinct 
from  the  brain  that  operated  upon  it — a  supposition  which  he 
entirely  repudiated. 

It  might  be  said  by  way  of  retort,  that  to  call  the  Society  an 
Anthropological  Society  would  be  a  still  greater  solecism,  as 
it  implies  that  they  have  a  science  of  Anthropology,  for  the 
cultivation  of  which  they  have  combined,  whereas  it  is  noto- 
rious that  they  are  but  collecting  the  fragmentary  facts  of 
Ethnology  and  Palaeontology,  as  materials  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing or  building  up  an  Anthropology  in  the  far  future,  if  the 
Society  should  live  through  the  long  years  or  centuries  of  hope 
deferred.  A  society  which  has  not  yet  ascertained  the  great 
fundamental  fact  of  Anthropology,  that  man  has  a  soul  as  well 
as  a  body,  has  but  slight  claims  to  be  called  an  Anthropolo- 
gical Society,  however  high  it  may  rank  as  a  society  for  holding 
scientific  debates  upon  questions  that  mankind  have  irrevo- 
cably decided,  or  for  gathering  the  crude  materials  of  induc- 
tion which  some  philosopher  may  hereafter  find  useful,  but 
which  are  mere  lumber  until  they  are  properly  used. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  among  many  modern  scien- 
tists to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Buchner's  materialistic 
speculations  and  quietly  take  possession  of  the  world  of  con- 
sciousness with  material  forms  and  correlated  physical  forces, 
leaving  no  place  whatever  for  the  soul  in  their  *' system  of 
nature." 

To  this  end  the  Positivists  are  advancing  boldly,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,  notwithstanding  its  dubious 
aspect,  evidently  tends  toward  the  same  conclusion — a  conclu- 
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sion  which  makes  it  needless  to  seek  the  seat  of  the  soul  in 
the  body,  by  denying  its  existence  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  we  recognize  the  existence  of  the  rainbow,  as  a 
transitory  and  beautiful  apparition  disappearing  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  fortunate  conjunction  of  raindrops  and  sunlight 
has  ceased. 

That  this  delusion  should  have  so  nearly  taken  possession 
of  the  scientific  world  is  indeed  the  most  remarkable  fact  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — a  fact  of  which 
many  are  not  yet  fully  conscious. 

The  most  recent  and  elaborate  American  System  of  Physi- 
ology, from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Austin  Flint,  but  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  his  contemporaries  in  recognizing  the  soul  or 
mind  as  a  mere  transient  phenomenon  of  matter.  His  lan- 
guage is  as  follows  : 

'*  At  the  present  day  we  are  in  possession  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  positive  facts  to  render  it  certain  that  there  is  and 
can  be  no  intelligence  without  brain-substance ;  that  where 
brain-substance  exists  in  a  normal  condition,  intellectual  phe- 
nomena are  manifested  with  a  vigor  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  matter  existing;  that  the  destruction  of  brain-sub- 
stance produces  loss  of  intellectual  power ;  and  finally  that 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  involves  a  physiological 
destruction  of  nervous  substance,  necessitating  regeneration 
by  nutrition,  here  as  in  other  tissues  in  the  living  organism. 
The  brain  is  not,  strictly  speakings  the  organ  of  the  mind,  for 
this  statement  would  imply  that  the  mind  exists  as  a  force, 
independently  of  the  brain  ;  but  the  mind  is  produced  by  the 
brain-substance ;  and  intellectual  force,  if  we  may  term  the 
intellect  force,  can  be  produced  only  by  the  transmutation 
of  a  certain  amount  of  matter." 

That  psychic  action  and  nervous  waste  do  generally  pro- 
ceed together  in  man  is  undeniable,  but  it  does  not  justify  the 
hasty  inference  that  the  former  is  nothing  but  an  effect  of  the 
latter,  which  is  here  distinctly  stated.  The  above  is  a  suffi- 
ciently explicit  declaration  that  matter  generates  mind,  and 
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consequently  that  mind  is  but  a  transient  phenomenon,  disap- 
pearing with  the  disorganization  of  the  brain. 

The  palpable  absurdity  into  which  this  shallow  philosophy 
plunges  at  its  first  step — the  doctrine  that  molecular  move- 
ment evolves  mind  and  consequently  that  motion  is  tnindy 
would  seem  sufficient  to  repel  any  one  accustomed  to  philo- 
sophical reasoning,  but  it  does  not  repel  scientists  who  ignore 
philosophy  and  shut  their  eyes  to  facts  which  are  familiar  to 
the  million. 

The  existence  of  mind  independent  of  brain-substance  has 
been  demonstrated  a  thousand  times  within  the  reach  of 
medical  professors,  who,  like  Flint  and  Hammond,  take  a 
pride  in  ignoring  facts  and  turning  away  their  eyes  as  proudly 
and  stubbornly  as  Horky,  when  he  refused  to  look  through 
Galileo's  telescope. 

It  is  not  to  such  that  we  should  address  an  argument.  If  they 
prefer  to  remain  ignorant  of  facts  which  are  fast  becoming  the 
common  property  of  all  cultivated,  intelligent  men,  they  have 
an  unquestionable  legal  right  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  they 
please.  We  need  only  place  them  on  record  as  they  have 
expressed  themselves — nail  their  flag  above  their  heads,  and 
see  that  they  do  not  stealthily  withdraw  it  when  their  medi- 
aeval stubbornness  becomes  too  conspicuously  ludicrous. 
When  they  take  down  that  flag,  let  their  surrender  be  frank, 
manly  and  honorable,  recognizing  their  own  error  and  the 
credit  due  to  those  who  have  been  wiser  than  themselves. 

Who  will  be  the  parties  to  surrender — whether  the  leading 
scientists  of  to-day  will  die  in  their  stubbornness,  refusing  to 
look  through  the  telescope  to  the  last,  and  leaving  the  duties 
of  candor  and  common  sense  to  be  performed  by  another 
generation,  time  only  can  tell.  That  they  are  sufficiently 
benighted  at  present  is  shown  abundantly  by  the  reviews 
and  systematic  treatises  which  are  poured  forth  from  the 
press  in  overwhelming  profusion. 

Wagner,  the  eminent  German  physiologist,  looks  upon 
the  search   for   the  location  of  the  soul  and  the  discussion 
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between  Lotze  and  Fichte  on  this  subject  as  very  irrational. 
He  agrees  with  Ludwig  in  considering  all  psychic  phenomena 
as  the  *'  results  of  a  certain  number  of  conditions  of  the  blood 
and  the  brain,''  This  Wagner  says  is  **a  theory  of  the  soul 
identical  with  that  of  the  scientific  materialism  of  the  school  of 
modern  naturalists.'' 

The  arrogant  attempt  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  ''modern 
naturalists,**  and  to  build  up  physical  science  until  in  its 
higher  departments  it  shall  comprehend  mind  as  the  highest 
phenomenon  of  matter,  is  a  bold  assault  upon  the  laws  of 
nature,  made  in  utter  defiance  of  the  fact  that  mind,  independ- 
ent of  matter,  has  for  centuries  made  known  from  its  higher 
sphere,  its  positive  existence  to  all  who  were  willing  to  ob- 
serve its  manifestations. 

Had  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  affirmed  that  the 
moon  and  stars  were  but  functions  or  phenomena  of  the 
clouds  of  the  upper  air,  and  proposed  to  carry  up  their  tower 
until  it  should  hold  the  stars  in  its  spire,  their  labors  would 
have  been  no  more  ambitious  and  preposterously  hopeless 
than  those  of  our  ambitious  scientists. 

Carpenter,  the  leading  physiologist  of  England  (at  least 
so  far  as  authorship  is  concerned)  and  President  of  the  Brit- 
ish Scientific  Association,  led  by  the  seductive  doctrine  of 
the  correlation  of  forces,  suggests  that  animal  heat  may  be 
and  most  probably  is  a  direct  product  of  the  transformation 
of  nervous  force.  As  nervous  force  and  psychic  force  are 
convertible  terms  among  such  physiologists,  he  evidently 
means  what  others  have  more  plainly  affirmed,  that  mind 
is  correlative  with  heat  and  other  imponderable  forces,  and  is 
in  its  nature  substantially  the  same.  In  other  words,  mind  is 
but  a  higher  form  of  force  and  motion,  which  is  by  impli- 
cation the  doctrine  of  Spencer. 

Attempting  to  display  a  higher  wisdom  than  his  contempo- 
raries, and  lift  himself  above  the  classification  of  materialists 
and  spiritualists  (or  perhaps  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  a 
definite  position),  Carpenter,  in  his  very  labored  yet  very  in- 
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definite  treatise  upon  the  mind  and  brain,  endeavors  to  com- 
prehend in  his  system  both  the  material  and  spiritual  doc- 
trines, yet  evidently  fails  to  make  a  consistent  whole  of  his 
heterogeneous  materials. 

To  avoid  the  doctrines  of  a  pure,  simple  and  honest  mate- 
rialism— he  claims  that  although  the  cerebrum  and  sensorial 
ganglia  (structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain)  are  really  the 
sources  of  our  ideas  and  emotions,  there  is  still  something 
else  in  man — an  independent  power  of  will,  voluntary  and 
uncontrolled  by  causation — which  regulates  these  operations 
of  the  brain,  and  that  this  will-power  is  the  best  evidence  that 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  anything  in  man  higher  than 
cerebral  action.  He  does  not  distinctly  affirm  that  man  pos- 
sesses a  soul  which  can  ever  act  independent  of  the  body ;  on 
the  contrary  he  says  that  science  cannot  take  cognizance  of 
any  such  fact  or  doctrine,  but  he  suggests  that  the  will-power 
gives  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  something  mysterious, 
above  the  ordinary  action  of  the  brain.  But  if  our  ordinary 
mental  processes,  our  ideas  and  emotions,  and  especially,  as 
he  mentions  it,  specifically,  the  operations  of  reason,  arc  but 
**  functions"  of  the  brain,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,"  what  need  have  we  for  any  higher 
power  ?  There  is  nothing  more  subtle  and  remote  from  ma- 
teriality than  reason,  imagination  and  love,  and  if  cerebral 
action  or  ** nervous  force"  produces  these,  surely  it  was  en- 
tirely superfluous  to  bring  in  a  new  agent  to  explain  volition, 
which  is  much  more  obviously  governed  by  the  laws  of  causa- 
tion, and  more  nearly  akin  to  muscular  and  physiological 
actions  than  the  subtler  powers  which  he  concedes  to  the 
cerebrum,  and  especially  to  the  optic  thalamus. 

If  his  superadded  agent  was  introduced,  as  it  appears, 
only  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  a  bald  materialism,  it  fails  to 
escape  any  difficulty,  for  it  leaves  the  highest  poivers  of  t/ie 
viinddiS  the  product  of  material  action,  and  thus  his  philosophy 
tumbles  into  the  old  pit — the  doctrine  that  motion  is  mind. 
It  has  all  the  absurdities  of  the  grossest  materialism,  and 
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Utterly  fails  to  satisfy  the  imperative  demands  of  psychology. 
If  the  higher  power  introduced  (which  he  does  not  name  or 
define)  is  only  a  will-power,  it  is  not  an  intelligent  being — 
not  a  spiritual  entity  that  can  survive  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  but  simply  an  unintelligible  conception — a  fungous  out- 
growth of  skeptical  materialism,  as  incompatible  with  the 
rigid  logic  of  materialists  as  with  innumerable  facts  of  the 
Spiritualists. 

We  may  speak  of  the  rigid  logic  of  the  materialists,  while 
discarding  their  absurdities,  for  he  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
facts  of  spiritual  science  must,  in  logical  honesty,  be  a  mate- 
rialist, and  he  who,  in  consequence  of  constitutional  narrow- 
ness of  mind  or  dogmatic  skepticism,  rejects  all  such  facts  and 
all  human  testimony,  must  also  become  a  materialist  by  hon- 
est reasoning. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  Carpenter's  position  is  neither 
that  of  honest  dogmatic  materialism,  nor  that  of  a  practi- 
cal and  rational  psychology.  His  deformed  soul-power  with 
only  one  faculty,  and  that  faculty  an  embodied  absurdity, 
the  arbitrary  will-power  of  certain  old  metaphysicians,  law- 
less and  independent  of  causation,  is  the  invention  of  Prof. 
Carpenter  alone,  and  might  well  be  labeled  **  Pneuma-Car- 
penterii,"  and  left  to  its  fate  in  the  lumber  room  of  unprofita- 
ble inventions. 

And  yet,  defaced  with  these  glaring  absurdities,  Carpenter's 
treatise  is  the  leading  text-book  of  the  day  in  physiology. 
Nor  is  there  any  escape  from  such  absurdities  when  writers 
on  physiology  attempt  to  dicsuss  the  higher  questions  of  An- 
thropology, except  by  a  frank  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
the  human  soul,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  species  of  medullary 
neurine  can  possibly,  by  any  chemical  process,  originate  the 
reason^  the  will,  and  the  emotions  which  form  the  psychic  char- 
acter of  man. 

No  acute  thinker  can  fail  to  discover  the  absurdity  of  a 
purely  material  hypothesis  of  the  mind — and  then  to  escape 
the  reductio  ad  absurdum^  he  must  either  frankly  accept  the 
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truths  of  pneumatology  or  employ  a  vast  amount  of  ingenuity 
in  evading  the  issue,  or  in  constructing  some  illusory  hypo- 
thesis by.  which  to  give  an  appearance  of  verbal  consistency 
and  rationality  to  unthinkable  absurdities. 

Herbert  Spencer,*  perceiving  very  distinctly  that  neither 
matter  nor  motion  could  be  identified  with  mind,  and  yet  un- 
willing to  recognize  the  objective  existence  of  the  soul,  or 
even  to  take  cognizance  of  the  highest  facts  of  psychology, 
boldly  assumed  that  matter  and  mind  might  be  one  and  their 
ultimate  reality  or  substratum  the  same,  being  but  different 
manifestations  of  the  same  ultimate  existence  or  power.  The 
natural  inference  would  be  that  if  matter  and  mind  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  then  the  mind  is  material,  or  is  at  least  a 
form  of  force  or  motion  ;  but  he  earnestly  repudiates  the  in- 
ference of  materialism,  and  affirms  that  the  identity  of  which 
he  speaks  is  only  in  their  ultimate  nature,  not  in  their  appa- 
rent reality  or  mode  of  being,  as  presented  to  us. 

Wliat  then  docs  Spencer  mean  ?  He  recognizes  the  palpa- 
ble difference  of  mind  and  matter,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
analogies  and  correlations  he  is  led  to  suppose  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  they  proceed  from  a  common  cause  or  sub- 
stance. But  these  far-fetched  hypotheses  as  to  the  ultimate 
and  undiscoverable  or  unknowable  basis  of  all  existence,  being 
nothing  more  than  conjectures  about  the  unknown,  have  no 
place  in  the  presentation  of  science,  and  no  bearing  upon  the 
recognized  facts. 

The  meaning  of  Spencer  is,  that  the  problem  presented  in 
man's  existence  is,  from  his  stand-point,  an  inscrutable  mys- 
tery, and  as  an  honest  inquirer  he  is  not  willing  to  assert 
anything  more  than  just  what  is  apparent  from  his  peculiar 
position.  Ignoring  all  spiritual  facts — ignoring  even  the  in- 
vestigations of  Gall  and  Spurzheim — he  excludes  himself  from 


*  Notwithstanding  the  signal  failure  of  Spencer  as  a  psychologist,  and  his 
lamentable  disregard  of  Anthropology,  the  writer  would  not  withhold  the  tribute 
of  respect  due  to  his  candid  investigations,  his  vigorous  philosophic  thought  and 
his  eminent  ability  as  a  sociologist. 
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the  knowledge  of  Psychology,  and  can  do  nothing  more  than 
look  at  the  psychic  relations  of  Physiology.  He  is  in  the 
position  of  a  savage  who  studies  a  watch,  but,  lacking  the  in- 
genuity or  enterprise  necessary  to  open  it,  is  content  to  study 
from  day  to  day  its  outside  appearances,  and  concludes  that 
the  fundamental  principle  of  its  action  is  the  succession  of  lit- 
tle shocks  which  he  perceives  when  he  examines  it,  and  which 
constitute  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  as  the  successive  psy- 
chic shocks  in  man  recognized  by  Spencer,  from  which  all  hu- 
man mentality  is  constructed,  constitute  for  him  the  ultimate 
limit  of  human  wisdom,  in  studying  the  constitution  of  man. 
This  repetition  of  the  meager  and  barren  speculations  of  Con- 
dillac  and  Hartley  so  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
by  one  who  might  have  made  himself  the  leader  of  rational 
philosophy,  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  philosophy  of  Spencer,  though  called  a  Psychology 
(Jucusa  non  lucendo),  is  but  a  truncated  cone — ^a  mass  of  Phys- 
iology rising  to  the  height  of  Psychology,  where  it  is  abruptly 
cut  off.  The  physical  being,  with  his  physical  functions,  is 
recognized — but  the  spiritual  being,  superimposed  on  the 
physical,  is  utterly  ignored,  while  the  attempt  is  made  to 
analyze  and  explain  the  psychic  manifestations  of  the  ignqred 
soul — the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted. 

It  would  be  as  rational  to  take  the  human  constitution  for 
study,  and  after  surveying  its  functions  from  below  upward, 
cut  off  the  head  and  proceed  to  trace  and  describe  the  various 
innervations,  proceeding  down  the  spinal  cord,  the  phrenic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  without  reference  to  the  absent 
encephalon  from  which  those  nervous  influences  proceeded — 
and  finally  declare  that  the  singular  power  exercised  by  these 
nerves  (the  brain  being  ignored)  was  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  same  as  the  physical  properties  of  the  bones  and  muscles, 
and  was  the  immediate  product  of  their  action. 

Spencer's  Psychology  is  therefore  a  blank — a  failure  to  de- 
velop a  Psychology.  He  halts  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
science,  and  is  content  to  stand  outside  of  the  temple. 
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His  mode  of  evading  the  inevitable  issue  of  a  proper  inquiry, 
and  terminating  his  investigations  in  a  little  preliminary 
question,  a  mere  foramen  ccecum^  is  ingenious  though  in- 
complete. He  reduces  mind  by  analysis  to  its  elementary 
constituents  of  psychic  impressions  or  shocks,  and  by  connect- 
ing these  with  the  material  undulations  which  make  the  im- 
pression on  our  senses,  hints  that  the  psychic  processes  so 
closely  parallel  to  the  physical,  are,  though  not  identical,  so 
closely  analogous  as  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  basic  unity 
of  nature. 

If  this  succession  of  psychic  movements  of  matter  be  all, 
and  there  be  no  spiritual  entity,  no  unitary  conscious  exist- 
ence, of  which  these  psychic  phenomena  are  manifestations, 
we  have  annihilated  the  idea  of  a  soul  as  effectually  as  the 
old  Greek  philosopher  annihilated  the  idea  of  motion.  Zeno 
denied  the  existence  of  motion,  even  more  explicitly  than  the 
modern  speculators  deny  the  existence  of  the  soul ;  and  even 
when  Diogenes  gave  the  practical  refutation  by  walking  be- 
fore him,  the  theory  was  not  hurt  by  such  a  fact :  that  of 
modern  materialism  totally  ignores  the  contradicting  facts, 
but  Zeno  did  not  need  to  deny  the  facts  of  the  motion  exhib- 
ited, as  he  maintained  that  the  motion  was  only  apparent, 
not  real — that  the  apparent  motion  was  but  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive positions,  occupied  by  the  body,  in  each  of  which, 
while  it  was  occupied^  the  body  was  at  rest ! !  Motion,  there- 
fore, was  an  unreality — a  mere  expression  of  the  series  of 
states  of  rest.  Just  so  in  the  Spencerian  philosophy,  the  soul 
is  but  a  series  of  states  curiously  combined,  which  lead  to  the 
delusive  notion  of  a  soul.  Nevertheless,  these  two  things, 
SOUL  and  MOTION,  though  pronounced  delusions  by  abstract 
speculators,  are  recognized  by  the  unclouded  intellect  as  the 
two  greatest  realities  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

To  those  who  fairly  reason  upon  all  the  established  facts  of 
science  (established  by  human  testimony  and  by  critical  in- 
vestigation), it  is  as  needless  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
human  soul  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  motion.     It  is  as 
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easy  to  prove  the  one  as  the  other,  and  to  annihilate  any 
representative  of  waning  metaphysics,  who  may  be  disposed 
to  stand  in  the  way  and  provoke  a  controversy.  But  in  such 
a  matter  as  this  we  may  properly  feel  as  Caesar  did,  when  in 
taking  possession  of  the  government  he  was  confronted  by  an 
officer  at  the  door  of  the  treasury  to  dispute  his  passage. 
With  his  hand  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  Caesar  significantly 
menaced  the  life  of  the  officer,  and  with  the  expressive  words, 
'*  Know,  young  man,  it  is  easier  to  do  this  than  to  say  it,"  he 
found  no  further  argument  necessary.  If  the  old  custodians  of 
human  opinion,  however,  are  not  as  prompt  and  sensible  as 
the  young  guardian  of  the  treasury,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  them  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  argument. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  the  nature  of  mind  or  soul, 
from  which  the  modern  school  of  skeptical  speculators  is  dis- 
posed to  recoil,  we  cannot  and  should  not  evade  the  question 
whether  mind  be  anything  more  than  matter,  or  the  forces  by 
which  it  is  moved.  If  with  Carpenter  we  suppose  that  mind 
is  not  material  in  the  grossest  sense,  but  is  in  some  way  cor- 
relative with  force,  we  make  no  progress  beyond  the  sphere 
of  mechanical  science,  and  do  not  relieve  ourselves  from  the 
intolerable  absurdities  of  that  position  which  admits  of  no 
higher  conception  than  that  motion  is  mind.  Carpenter,  at 
the  head  of  the  materialistic  school,  stands  on  the  brink  of  the 
fathomless  chasm  which  separates  conscious  existence  from 
unconscious  matter.  Standing  there,  he  and  his  followers 
are  utterly  unable  to  enter  the  realm  of  psychic  science. 

If  mind  be  something  fundamentally  distinct  from  matter, 
it  is  not  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at,  as  by  Carpenter,  and  pro- 
nounced outside  of  the  sphere  of  science,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
Its  magnitude  and  importance,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
are  equal  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  all  other 
sciences. 

The  spiritual  and  material,  though  not  correlative  in  the 
sense  of  correlation  of  forces,  are  correspondential  and  analo- 
gous, and  the  utmost  claim  that  can  be  made  for  physical 
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science  is  that  it  is  the  half — the  lower  half  of  the  sphere  of 
universal  science. 

The  majestic  realm  of  psychic  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
merely  glanced  at  as  a  remote  island  on  the  ocean  horizon,  so 
lost  in  mist  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  be  not  a  mere 
passing  cloud,  when  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  a  larger 
territory  than  the  continent  on  which  we  stand. 

Nor  can  the  subject  be  rationally  approached  as  by  Spen- 
cer with  downcast  eyes,  fixed  on  material  vibrations  and 
psychic  shocks.  When  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  height 
and  breadth,  is  open  before  us,  the  soul  should  be  studied 
not  only  in  its  complex  connections  with  the  body,  but  in  its 
independent  existence ;  and  this  independent  existence  of 
mind  becomes  the  great  and  overwhelming  fact  of  psychology, 
before  which  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  learned  this  great  fact — the  greatest  scientific  fact  in 
the  universe — sink  into  mere  irrelevant  dreamings  of  igno- 
rance. 

Soul  and  matter  are  as  distinct  as  the  new  world  discovered 
by  Columbus  from  the  older  and  larger  continent.  Their 
intercourse  and  relations  may  be  studied,  but  they  cannot  be 
identified.  The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Spencer,  that  the 
psychic,  though  palpably  and  unquestionably  distinct  from 
the  material  as  he  is  compelled  to  admit,  may  perhaps,  after 
all,  in  some  mysterious  sense  be  the  same  in  its  essential 
nature,  is  but  the  last  subterfuge  of  a  baffled  philosopher  to 
give  his  exhausted  and  dead  theory  an  honorable  burial,  after 
its  truth  has  disappeared  in  the  shadow  of  the  unknown. 

The  Psychology  of  Spencer  bears  the  same  relation  to  a 
true  psychology  as  the  diary  of  a  scientific  hermit  in  a  cavern 
might  bear  to  a  system  of  astronomy.  There  may  be  a  trea- 
tise of  ingenious  speculation  on  psychic  phenomena,  but  there 
can  be  no  Psychology  which  does  not  embrace  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul  as  it  lives  apart  from  the  body  after  death, 
and  as  it  lives  with  the  body,  occupying  the  brain,  influencing 
and  being  influenced  by  all  the  processes  of  life. 
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The  evasive  subterfuges  of  Spencer  and  Carpenter,  when 
they  confront  the  great  problem  of  Anthropology  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  are  miserable  representations  of  the  philosophic 
capacity  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  very  apparent  that 
the  school  of  scientists  who  cannot  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  fetters  of  materialism,  and  cannot  agree  to  recognize  the 
facts  of  spirit-life  established  by  legions  of  witnesses  and  by 
the  most  careful  scientific  investigations,  must  in  time  pass 
into  that  oblivion  which  has  overwhelmed  their  predecessors, 
the  metaphysicians. 

A  new  class  of  investigators  of  nature  must  arise,  unen- 
cumbered by  hypotheses  or  prejudice,  willing  to  welcome  all 
facts,  and  competent  to  bring  the  rich  philosophy  and  moral 
teachings  of  psychology  into  the  daily  life  of  humanity. 

Thus  shall  the  scientific  and  the  religious  elements  of  hu- 
manity be  brought  into  their  natural  predestined  cooperation, 
and  the  divine  harmony  of  all  truth  be  clearly  perceived  from 
the  highest  position  that  science  can  attain. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  FREEDOM. 

BY  THOMAS   L.    HARRIS. 

I  SAW  a  Spirit,  Godlike,  vast  and  glorious 
Upon  the  summit  of  the  Ages  stand ; 
His  countenance  of  light,  his  brow  victorious, 

Shone  with  a  Love  no  mortal  might  withstand. 
His  voice  went  forth,  in  vast  reverberations 

Over  each  isle  and  continent  and  sea. 
Waking,  enrapturing  earth's  down-trodden  nations, 
With  God  the  Father's  great  command — "  Be  Free  I " 

And  there  was  silence  for  a  space  in  Heaven, 
And  the  mute  Seraphim  gazed  far  abroad. 

And  saw  earth's  ancient  darkling  stillness  riVen, 
And  the  wide  nations  hear  the  voice  of  God. 
Vol.  I.— 30 
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And  as  the  mandate  of  that  mighty  Angel 
Fell  sunlike  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men ; 

The  Seraphs  echoed  Freedom's  great  evangel. 
And  the  vast  concave  sounded  back — "  Amen  !" 


Thus  came  in  my  vision  adown  the  swift  years. 

The  voice  of  the  Angel  to  me — 
"  Be  Free  !  "  saith  the  Spirit  who  ruleth  the  spheres 

That  circle  eternity's  sea. 
Like  light  to  all  worlds  from  the  Infinite  Sun 

Flows  the  Word  to  all  natures  that  be, 
And  it  moveth  and  waketh  all  Nations  as  one. 

And  their  hearts  all  reecho — "  Be  Free  ! " 

From  the  pleasures  that  woo  with  their  azure-veined  arms 

But  fetter  the  soul  in  its  sleep ; 
From  the  Sirens  that  lurk  in  the  wine-cup's  red  charms. 

Like  sea-snakes  far  down  in  the  deep ; 
From  the  sloth  that  doth  eat  and  the  vices  that  tear 

The  strength  and  the  splendor  from  thee, 
Arise  !  as  the  lion  springs  forth  from  his  lair, 

In  the  strength  of  thy  Manhood,  "  Be  Free  ! " 

From  the  Creed,  whose  red  leaves  are  all  blistered  with  lies 

That  teach  thee  to  fear  and  to  hate ; 
From  the  shrines  that  have  rung  with  the  martyrdom  cries 

Of  the  Pure,  and  the  Good,  and  the  Great ; 
From  the  Priest  who  sits  throned  in  the  Juggernaut  car 

And  launches  out  curses  at  thee. 
As  he  rides  on  his  ruin-spread  path  from  afar — 

Arise  !  in  thy  Godhood— "  Be  Free  ! " 


From  the  wolfish  Ambition  that  prompts  thee  to  rear 
O'er  thy  Brother's  cnished  spirit  a  throne, 

From  the  thirstings  for  gold  that  would  teach  thee  to 
Thy  warm  heart  till  it  hardens  to  stone ; 
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From  the  darkling  distrust  that  would  drive  thee  afar 

From  the  Natures  all  kindred  to  thee, 
Come  forth,  as  from  Night  comes  the  Mom's  golden  star, 

In  thy  Holiness  come  and  "Be  Free  I" 

Be  Free  in  the  Truth  that  comes  down  from  above 

As  glory  flows  down  from  the  sun^ 
And  shows  the  wide  Universe  dwelling  in  Love, 

And  God  and  Humanity  one. 
A  Spirit  art  thou  in  thy  garments  of  clay, 

The  Heavens  are  open  to  thee. 
And  Angels  look  on  thee  with  eyes  like  the  day — 

Lift  thine  eyes,  and  behold,  and  "  Be  Free  ! " 

Be  Free  in  the  Love  that  eternal  pours  forth 

From  thy  spirit's  divinest  profound. 
As  the  infinite  ocean  encircles  the  earth, 

Let  its  billows  Humanity  bound. 
With  a  heart  and  a  hand,  and  a  smile  and  a  tear 

And  a  blessing  for  all  things  that  be. 
In  beauty  move  on  through  thy  Duty's  wide  sphere. 

From  envy  and  hatred  **  Be  Free  ! " 

Be  Free  in  the  Strength  that  the  Hero  puts  on. 

When  he  tramples  the  thrones  in  his  wrath ; 
Let  the  Nations  rejoice  in  the  way  thou  hast  gone. 

Let  the  dungeons  fall  down  in  thy  path. 
And  stay  not  thy  footsteps  and  sheathe  not  thy  brand, 

Till  Love  reigneth  over  each  jubilant  land, 
And  each  heart  clings  to  heart,  and  each  hand  joins  to  hand, 

And  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  the  sea, 
"It  is  Finished  I "  responds  to  the  Father's  command. 

And  the  Earth,  like  the  Heaven,  is  Free  1 


THE  FLUIDIC  ACTION  OF  MAN. 

ON  PLANTS  AND  ON  THE  AIR. 
(Translated  from  the  French  for  Brittan's  Journal.) 

BY  MRS.   EMMA  A.   WOOD. 

THE  subjoined  translation  of  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Revue  Spirit e — established  by  M.  Allan 
Kardec,  the  great  teacher  of  Spiritism  in  France— will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  prominent  question  at  present 
under  discussion  among  his  disciples  in  Europe.  Our  own 
limited  knowledge  of  science  and  the  general  results  of  per- 
sonal investigation  prompt  us  to  discredit  some  of  the  views 
expressed  ;  at  the  same  time  this  disquisition  contains  much 
that  is  strictly  rational,  and  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
those  who  have  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dynamics 
of  subtile  agents. 

So  long  ago  as  1849  an  experiment  was  made  in  Paris  and 
Berlin — and  reported  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science — by 
which  deflections  of  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer 
were  produced  by  volition — the  oscillations  of  the  instrument 
varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees,  according  to  the  power 
of  the  experimenter.  This  curious  experiment  was  repeated 
in  this  country  by  the  Editor  of  Brittan'S  JOURNAL.  Do 
we  not  every  day  witness,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  demon- 
strations of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter  ?  Do  we  not  also 
know  that  the  most  potent  agents  in  Nature  are  invisible  ? 
The  power  that  rides  on  the  winds  and  beneath  the  waves ; 
the  force  that  pulsates  in  the  earthquake  and  kindles  the 
volcano — that  throws  up  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or 
causes  them  to  disappear  beneath  its  surface — is  it  not  invisi- 
ble— electrical — and,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  it  not  be 
spiritual — the  Divine  Mind  operating  through  natural  agents  ? 
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Who  shall  presume  to  measure  the  extent  of  this  power  ? 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  calmed  the  winds  and  waves,  and  he 
affirmed  that  true  men  who  should  come  after  him  would  per- 
form still  greater  works.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  history,  and  the  statement  may  have  been  exaggerated. 
But  instead  of  forever  disputing  the  alleged  fact,  it  may  be 
profitable  for  the  skeptic  to  consider  whether  such  a  power 
may  not  after  all  be  latent  in  the  human  soul.  The  thunder 
storm  that  destroyed  the  Philistines  at  Mizpeh  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  spiritual  agency  ;  and  we  have  teachers 
now — widely  known  and  respected — who  confidently  believe 
that  a  congress  of  spirits  may  so  act  on  the  atmospheric  ele- 
ments as  to  condense  the  aqueous  vapors  and  thus  produce 
rain.  We  do  not  know,  and  can  not  affirm,  that  these  things 
are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Superficial  minds  may 
dogmatize,  and  those  who  know  the  least  will  be  quick  to  deny 
and  the  first  to  ridicule  the  idea,  while  wiser  men  veil  their 
faces  and  confess  their  ignorance. 

We  find,  throughout  the  works  of  Kardec,  a  distinction 
made  between  Spiritualism  and  Spiritism,  the  former  being 
defined  as  the  theoretic  and  dogmatic,  the  latter  as  the  mani- 
fest demonstration.  So  the  words  Spiritism  and  Spiritist  are 
constantly  employed  by  foreign  authors  when  writing  on  these 
subjects.  The  word  p^risprit,  given  to  Kardec  by  the  Spirits, 
is  used  to  designate  that  semi-material  body — the  body  of  the 
soul — substantial,  as  Swedenborg  tells  us,  though  not  mate- 
rial, but  invisible  except  to  those  whose  interior  sight  has 
been  opened. 

The  present  article  is  in  part  an  answer  to  a  letter  written 
to  the  Review  enumerating  the  doubts  of  some  Spiritists  in 
Tours,  who  fear  that  the  enunciation  of  a  doctrine  so  new  and 
so  open  to  ridicule  will  furnish  arms  to  the  enemies  of  Spirit- 
ism. Those  who  may  be  pleased  to  regard  it  as  merely  a 
curious  philosophical  speculation  will  yet  find  it  to  be  highly 
interesting. 
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A  group  of  sincere  and  thorough  Spiritists,  like  our- 
selves desirous  of  seeing  the  continued  progress  of  our 
beloved  doctrine,  the  first  steps  of  which  were  sustained  by 
the  regretted  master  Allan  Kardec,  are  moved  by  certain 
theories  exhibited  in  the  Review  touching  the  fluidic  action 
of  man  on  plants  and  on  the  atmosphere.  They  appear  to 
fear  that  the  development  of  such  doctrines  will  alienate  all 
"  sincere  and  deliberate  thinkers,"  and,  to  establish  their  opin- 
ion, say  that  **  the  study  of  this  question  is,  at  least,  prema- 
ture, since,  if  not  simply  Utopian,  it  is  as  yet  supported  by  no 
well  proven  fact."  Then  they  think  that  the  fluids  being 
essentially  volatile  could  not  **  be  settled  in  a  permanent 
manner  upon  any  given  point  of  the  soil."  They  conclude 
by  begging  us  to  **  leave  material  actions — rude  business — ^in 
the  domain  of  Matter,  spiritual  and  fluidic  things  in  that  of 
Spirit." 

We  shall  try  to  answer  our  brothers,  not  with  the  view  of 
raising  a  discussion  which  will  bring  dissension  among  the 
members  of  the  great  spiritist  family,  but  for  our  common  en- 
lightenment, and  that  we  may  cooperate  in  obtaining  the  end 
we  all  desire — the  interests  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  diffu- 
sion among  the  masses  of  its  consoling  teachings  and  moral 
principles. 

First,  how  can  these  new  studies  alienate  serious  and  de- 
liberate minds  ?  All  Spiritists  know  that  the  Review  is,  so  to 
say,  a  trial  ground,  where  the  master  himself  has  very  often 
exhibited  points  of  doctrine  still  uncertain,  to  attract  to  them 
the  attention  and  provoke  the  reflections  of  adepts ;  so  that 
in  concentrating  the  result  of  their  labors,  the  true  teachings 
— based  on  the  agreement  of  the  communications  obtained, 
would  be  brought  out.  He,  himself,  has  said  that  this  publi- 
cation is,  as  its  title  indicates,  a  journal  of  psychological 
studies  destined  to  elucidate  the  questions  of  the  day.  It 
should  not  then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  we  here  set 
forth  doctrines  that  appear  to  be  making  attempts  to  live,  but 
which  will  certainly  increase  in  strength  if  they  are  born  with 
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vital  power,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  based  upon  data  ad- 
mitted by  the  general  teachings  of  the  Spirits.  Each  one 
among  the  experts  in  Spiritism  can  make  such  objections  as 
are  suggested  to  him  by  his  personal  studies  and  labors  : 
these  observations  will  always  be  carefully  studied  and  an- 
swered in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  possible-^with  the  help 
of  our  invisible  guides — if  their  author  is  inspired  by  the  de- 
sire to  instruct  himself  and  enlighten  his  brothers. 

Spiritists  sincerely  desirous  of  elucidating  their  doubts  will 
not  be  turned  aside  from  the  doctrine  by  the  exhibition  of 
those  theories  that  may  at  first  glance  seem  strange  to  them. 
On  the  contrary  they  will  examine  them  conscientiously,  mak- 
ing it  a  duty  to  communicate  to  their  brethren  the  reflections 
such  examination  may  have  suggested.  From  this  coopera- 
tion of  individual  labors  will  result,  for  all  Spiritists,  the  salu- 
tary habit  of  admitting  no  new  point  of  doctrine  without  hav- 
ing studied  it  under  various  aspects  and  maturely  weighing 
the  reasons  for  and  against  its  adoption.  Thus  all  obscurity 
will  be  gradually  removed,  and  each  one  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  strength, 
contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice.  As  to  the 
serious  persons  who  make  it  a  duty  to  deny  all  spirit  phenome- 
na, we  must  not  expect  to  bring  them  in  so  easily.  It  will 
only  be  by  the  sure  and  incontestable  services  that  Spiritism 
may  render  to  humanity,  be  it  from  a  moral  or  material  point 
of  view,  that  we  can  hope  to  reduce  them  to  silence.  They 
will  no  longer  dare  to  cry  out  against  our  doctrine  for  fear  of 
inciting  against  them  the  unhappy  who  have  profited  by  it. 
Our  duty  is  to  pray  for  them  that  they  may  allow  themselves 
to  be  affected  and  come  to  us,  to  use  for  our  cause  the  talents 
they  have  hitherto  employed  to  decry  the  doctrine  and  to  throw 
ridicule  upon  its  defenders.  My  thought  is,  evidently,  not  ad- 
dressed to  our  honorable  brethren  of  Tours,  whose  observa- 
tions prove  a  great  solicitude  for  the  doctrine,  but  to  those 
adepts  who  have  not  understood  it,  who  are  governed  by 
prejudice  and  for  whom  the  intellectual  labor   is  toilsome. 
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Let  us  then  address  ourselves  to  sincere  and  earnest  Spiritists, 
and  try  to  elucidate  with  them  this  still  obscure  question  of 
the  human  fluidic  action  on  plants  and  on  the  atmosphere. 

A  principal  point,  and  one  admitted  by  our  brethren  as  be- 
yond cavil,  is  that  the  fluids  exist,  and,  in  a  certain  measure, 
obey  the  will.  But  in  what  manner  do  they  obey  ?  How 
are  they  put  at  the  disposal  of  that  imperfectly  known  agent, 
the  human  will  ?  Thus,  from  the  first  step  we  are  treading  an 
obscure  path  on  which  we  are  permitted  to  grope  our  way. 
But  before  going  further  we  must  thoroughly  understand  in 
what  consists  the  will.  It  is  like  the  electric  fluid,  we  see  its 
effects  but  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  We  know  that  when  we 
intentionally  raise  our  arm  it  is  the  will  that  makes  us  raise 
it,  and  that  if  we  would  keep  it  motionless  the  will  would 
still  be  there  to  command  it.  It  is,  then,  the  will  that  makes  us 
move  that  organ  of  the  body.  But  how  can  it  act  on  matter  ? 
This  is  the  principal  question,  which  if  cleared  and  solved 
satisfactorily  will  put  us  in  the  road  to  the  solution  we  seek 
to  know :  the  influence  of  the  fluidic  action  on  the  fluids  of 
the  atmosphere. 

We  will  define  will :  a  movement  impressed  by  the  soul  on 
the  p^rispritaltic  molecules  which  lie  nearest  to  it,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  grosser  fluid,  thence  to  the  tangible  matter  that 
constitutes  the  corporeal  organs.  When,  to  retain  the  example 
already  employed,  we  wish  to  execute  a  movement  of  our  arm, 
the  soul  gives  an  impulse  to  the  spiritualized  atoms  that  sur- 
round it,  and  which  serving  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  puts  the 
entire  fluid  in  motion  and  by  it  the  designated  organ.  Such 
are,  if  we  are  not  deceived,  the  essence  and  exercise  of  the 
will  in  our  fluidic  and  corporeal  domain  ;  it  is  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  soul  that  all  is  moved,  it  is  by  the  medium 
of  the  p^risprit  that  the  corporeal  organs  execute  its  orders. 

But  the  experimental  studies  made  by  scientific  specialists 
show  us  that  the  will  does  not  pertain  to  man  alone  :  animals 
also  are  endowed  with  it,  and  this  fact  is  established  by  so 
many  experiments  that  we  should  be  wanting  in  sincerity, 
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or  at  least  it  would  be  ill  manners  not  to  recognize  it.  Let 
us  go  further  and,  drawing  a  strict  conclusion  from  observa- 
tions made  in  Mr.  Ziegler's  note,  let  us  say,  that  the  existence 
of  will  has  been  verified  in  some  plants.  But  then  they  must 
have  a  soul :  truly  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  if  we 
hold  as  exact  the  definition  we  have  given  of  the  will.  Hav- 
ing a  soul  they  must,  of  course,  have  a  p^risprit,  since  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  soul  can  act  on  matter  only  by  the 
interposition  of  a  semi-material  fluid  as  medium  between 
tangible  matter  and  the  extremely  subtile  fluid  which  consti- 
tutes its  inmost  essence. 

Thus  the  vegetable  soul  prepares  a  p^rispritaltic  fluid  which 
serves  it  to  organize  the  material  structure  of  the  plant,  the 
same  as  our  p6risprit  aids  us  to  construct  the  body.  Served 
by  that  instrument,  it  attracts  to  itself  the  ambient  fluids,  to 
decompose  them,  retaining  in  its  p^risprit  the  principles  like 
unto  it,  and  fixing  in  its  material  body  the  grosser  elements. 
It  is  thus  that  for  a  long  time  science  has  verified  the  fact  that 
certain  plants  appropriate  the  carbon,  others  the  azote,  two 
volatile  gases  which  are  found  mingled  in  various  proportions 
with  the  other  fluids  of  the  atmosphere.  Another  point  equally 
well  established  by  science  and  now  beyond  dispute  is,  that 
the  phenomenon  of  vegetation  brings  always  as  its  result  a 
greater  or  less  abundant  disengagement  of  electricity.  From 
whence  proceeds  this  fluid.?  It  is,  incontestably,  from  the 
intimate  combination  between  the  first  matters  absorbed  by 
the  plant,  and  the  gases  that  serve  to  organize  them.  To  our 
knowledge  the  gases  and  the  material  substances  are  the  sole 
elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants,  and  elec- 
tricity being,  as  many  have  supposed,  an  extremely  subtile 
fluid,  we  must  then  admit  that  certain  gases,  such  as  carbon 
and  azote,  are  mingled  or  combined  with  a  principle  much 
more  subtile  than  themselves,  which  the  plant  being  unable  to 
assimilate  allows  to  escape  when  it  accomplishes  its  work  of 
vegetable  organization. 

As  we  know  of  no  fluid  in  the  atmosphere  more  subtile  than 


.» 
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the  electric  fluid,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human 
p^rispritaltic  fluid  has,  as  yet,  escaped  analysis  by  the  instru- 
ments that  have  verified  the  presence  of  the  electric  fluid,  we 
are  naturally  induced  to  think  that  this  last,  although  a  degree 
more  gross,  is  not  without  having  a  certain  analogy  with  the 
p^rispritaltic  fluid.  Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  the 
human  fluid  has  some  aflinity  with  the  electric  fluid,  and  that 
it  can,  in  certain  conditions  be  combined  with  it,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  retain  the  purer  principles,  to  assimilate  them 
and  reject  the  grosser.  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
have  been  led  by  a  strict  concatenation  of  arguments  which  it 
seems  to  us  difficult  not  to  admit,  if  we  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  soul  served  by  the  p6rispritaltic  fluid. 

Since  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  is  disengaged  from 
the  aerial  molecules  as  soon  as  they  enter  into  combination  in 
the  organisms  of  plants,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  possess 
each  one  a  given  quantity.  We  believe  that  their  constitu- 
ent atoms  are  bound  together  and  held  in  cohesion  by  this 
fluid ;  our  guides  have  given  us  this  explanation.  This  princi- 
ple being  admitted,  the  human  action  on  the  atmospheric  fluids 
ceases  to  be  a  mystery,  but  becomes  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  By  the  will,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  movement  impressed 
on  our  fluid,  we  call  to  us  the  atmospheric  molecules  ;  we  grasp 
them  by  the  aid  of  our  fluid  more  subtile  than  they,  and  once 
mingled  with  our  fluidic  mass,  they  are  quickly  decomposed. 
The  electric  fluid  which  surrounds  them  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  our  p6risprit  which  retains  the  more  purified  atoms ; 
the  grosser  particles,  azote  or  carbon,  which  constituted  the 
material  part,  properly  so  called,  of  the  molecule,  become 
lighter  and  more  tractable  in  consequence  of  their  disintegra- 
tion, easily  obey  the  impulse  which  the  soul  communicates  to 
them  individually  by  the  interposition  of  its  fluid,  and  are 
projected  towards  the  plants  whose  perisprit  retains  them  for 
assimilation. 

This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  rational  explanation  of  this 
action  of  man  on  the  fluids,  an  action  that  has  been  intuitively 
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affirmed  by  our  brother  and  friend  Marc  Baptiste.  But  be- 
fore we  examine  if  it  be  possible  for  man  to  act  on  the 
atmospheric  agents  in  such  a  way  as  to  foresee  and  prevent 
the  ravages  they  so  often  cause  to  our  harvests  and  to  the 
lives  of  men  and  animals,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  agents  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  produce 
storm  and  tempests.  If  we  may  believe  the  affirmations  of 
science,  affirmations  based  on  serious  and  multiplied  experi- 
ments— the  results  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit, 
electricity  is  the  principal  cause  of.  the  phenomena  we  are 
examining.  It  is  electricity  that  ascends  with  the  vapor  in 
the  atmosphere  and  there  forms  lightning,  thunder,  rain,  snow 
and  hail.  But  how  can  so  light  a  fluid,  the  most  subtile  of 
all,  whose  existence  we  have,  as  yet,  scientifically  verified,  how 
can  it  so  overturn  and  metamorphose  the  fluidic  masses  of 
the  atmosphere  ?  How  can  a  cause  so  feeble  in  appearance 
produce  so  powerful  effects  ?  This  is  the  point  we  shall  first 
endeavor  to  clear  up. 

We  have  said  that  we  shall  consider  electricity  as  a  fluid 
of  very  great  subtilty,  surrounding  the  constitutive  atoms  of 
the  different  aerial  molecules  and  holding  them  in  cohesion 
by  its  individual  action  on  each.  It  is,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, like  a  will  moved  by  an  unconscious  spring,  which 
maintains  the  molecular  elements  in  a  forced  aggregation  as 
far  as  it  is  in  contact  with  them.  As  soon  as  this  exterior 
action  ceases  the  molecules  are  naturally  disintegrated  and 
each  one  of  their  atoms  is  joined  to  the  nearest  of  its  kind. 
Such,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  inmost  relations  of  electricity 
with  the  various  principles  composing  our  atmospheric  fluid. 

Science  does'  not  contradict  this  theory :  on  the  contrary 
seems  to  lend  it  the  support  of  its  authority.  In  fact,  from 
its  deductions  the  electrical  phenomena,  occurring  in  the 
atmosphere,  such  as  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  would  be  called 
forth  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  clouds  charged  with  opposing 
electricity.  If  we  thoroughly  grasp  the  explanation  given  by 
scientists,  this  is  the  way  things  work.     When  two  clouds 
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charged  with  different  electricity  approach  sufficiently  near 
to  be  influenced  by  each  other,  the  more  subtile  penetrates 
the  molecules  of  the  less  and  dissolves  them  by  its  action. 
In  this  combination  each  of  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved  fluid 
is  grouped  according  to  its  affinities  with  the  atoms  of  the 
dissolving  fluid  in  such  manner  as  to  form  new  molecules 
whose  aggregation  constitutes  a  fluid  essentially  different 
from  the  two  principles  which  gave  it  birth. .  It  is  a  kind  of 
purification  of  the  two  fluids,  one  by  the  other,  the  grosser 
elements  of  each  uniting  and  setting  at  liberty  a  fluid  sensibly 
purifled,  which,  on  its  part,  is  combined  according  to  its 
natural  affinities. 

The  hypothesis  we  have  exhibited  appears  to  us  to  account 
for  the  effects  that  accompany  the  shock  of  two  electrical 
clouds.  We  perceive  first  the  sudden  light  that  bursts  out 
under  the  form  of  lightning,  and  taking  account  of  the  dis- 
tance over  which  the  luminous  fluid  passes  in  a  given  time 
we  can  determine  the  precise  moment  in  which  the  combina- 
tion  is  effected.  According  to  the  explanations  we  have 
received  from  our  guides,  this  light  is  produced  by  the  atoms 
of  phosphorus  which  are  ignited  by  coming  together,  they 
are  combined  with  each  other  and  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  when  the  electricity,  which  surrounds  them  and  prevents 
their  immediate  contact,  is  withdrawn,  leaving  them  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  reciprocal  attractions. 

After  the  lightning  comes  the  detonation,  which  we  per- 
ceive later  though  it  is  produced  at  the  same  instant,  because 
sound  is  slower  than  light  in  its  passage  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  pursuing  the  development  of  our  hypothesis  and 
referring  to  the  observations  already  made,  we  shall  say  that 
the  thunder  is  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  mineral  atoms  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  volatile  particles,  and  which 
are  thrown  against  each  other  with  a  crash  when  they  are 
suddenly  freed  from  the  electric  fluid  :  if  we  may  be  allowed 
a  coarse  comparison,  it  produces  an  effect  analogous  to  that 
observed  when  the  parts  of  a  machine  requiring  oil  to  soften 
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the  friction,  produce  a  characteristic  creaking  and  end  by- 
heat  and  spontaneous  ignition. 

Before  going  further,  and  to  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
the  considerations  that  follow,  we  think  it  will  be  useful  to 
present  some  observations  on  our  mode  of  regarding  the 
atmospheric  fluids  and  their  inmost  composition.  According 
to  our  ideas,  all  the  simple  bodies  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  are  but  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, made  different  solely  in  its  properties  by  the  subtile 
fluid  which  surrounds  each  of  its  atoms.  We  have  derived 
this  conviction  in  a  series  of  communications  recently  ob- 
tained, and  which  will  be  given  to  the  public  when  the  proper 
moment  shall  have  arrived.  Let  us  add  that  the  atmospheric 
fluid  is  constituted  by  the  grouping  of  elements  absolutely 
similar  to  those  whose  union,  under  given  conditions,  with 
other  simple  bodies,  forms  the  organized  beings  of  the  differ- 
ent kingdoms  of  nature ;  with  this  difference,  that  these  last 
principles  have  been  separated  from  the  electric  fluid,  which 
kept  them  in  a  state  of  volatilization ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  been  fixed  in  consequence  of  the  elaboration  they  have 
undergone  in  the  organs  of  the  plant  and  animal.  The  atoms 
that  have  not  passed  through  this  transformation,  blindly 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  electric  currents,  wander  in 
space  at  the  caprice  of  chance,  or  rather  (for  chance  is  but  a 
word)  at  the  will  of  the  various  natural  affinities,  waiting  until 
the  occasion  is  presented  to  enter  into  a  living  organism  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  individualities  that  can  grasp 
and  assimilate  them. 

Thus  the  atmospheric  fluid  holds  in  suspension  a  certain 
quantity  of  mineral  matter,  whose  shock  produces  the  fearful 
crash  we  hear  in  thunder.  The  electricity  being  withdrawn 
from  these  atoms  abandons  them  to  their  natural  affinities, 
and  they  can  be  grouped  in  molecules  and  form  agglomera- 
tions of  certain  volume,  which  are  precipitated  towards  the 
earth  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  weight.  It  is  thus  not  impos- 
sible for  the  thunder  to  fall  in  stones,  as  some  country  people 
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have  truly  and  simply  related.  We  have  seen  those  who, 
after  violent  storms,  have  gathered  broken  pieces  of  stone  in 
the  places  struck  by  the  thunderbolt,  where  no  such  thing 
had  ever  before  been  seen.  Science  has  not  yet,  that  we 
know,  verified  the  fact,  and  has  contented  itself  with  answer- 
ing that  these  fragments  are  but  ordinary  meteorites. 

Another  consequence  of  the  combinations  of  electricity 
with  the  atmospheric  fluids,  and  one  that  has  the  most  dis- 
astrous influence  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  hail.  We  know  that  this  terrible  meteor  owes  its 
origin  to  the  vapor  congealing  in  the  air  under  the  influence  . 
of  electricity.  Our  theory  applies  equally  to  this  phenom- 
enon. The  atoms,  hitherto  maintained  at  a  certain  distance 
by  their  fluidic  envelope,  approach  each  other  and  unite  in 
the  most  intimate  manner  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  that  held 
them  apart  has  disappeared ;  and  the  electric  fluid,  after 
having  momentarily  left  these  atoms  to  be  combined,  as  has 
already  been  said,  returns  with  a  more  powerful  energy, 
drawn  from  its  increase  of  subtilty,  encloses  the  new  mole- 
cules, grouped  in  its  absence,  and  holding  them  firmly  united, 
forms  of  them  the  hailstones  whose  fall  brings  ravage  and 
desolation  to  our  fields. 

There  now  remains  to  be  explained  but  the  last  phase  of  this 
series  of  mischievous  phenomena;  the  thunderbolt  that  de- 
stroys the  life  of  men  and  animals  with  such  terrifying  rapidity. 
How  can  a  combination  of  elements  taking  place  at  a  limited 
distance  and  entirely  foreign  to  an  organic  individuality,  react 
in  so  terrible  a  manner  on  its  existence  ?  And,  more  particu- 
larly when  a  man  or  an  animal  is  in  question,  how  explain  the 
proverbial  promptitude  of  death  ?  If  the  death  by  sideration 
were  the  consequence  of  asphyxia  determined  by  the  want  of 
respirable  air,  the  elements  of  which  have  been  decomposed 
by  the  electric  fluid,  as  one  would,  at  first,  be  tempted  to 
believe,  even  then  the  terrible  instantaneousness  of  the  fatal 
end  could  not  be  comprehended.  For  in  certain  cases  of 
asphyxia,  notably  by  immersion,  persons  have  been  called  to 
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life  four,  five,  and  even  eight  hours  after  the  accident  that  had 
deprived  them  of  respirable  air.  Here,  however,  things  hap- 
pen in  an  entirely  different  manner,  and  we  reckon  very  few 
examples  of  subjects  having  been  reanimated  after  having 
been  struck  by  lightning.  From  the  difference  of  the  effects 
we  can  logically  conclude  the  disparity  of  the  causes,  and  say 
that  death  of  this  kind  does  not  result  from  the  oxygen  not 
reaching  the  lungs  in  sufficient  quantity.  And  what  confirms 
us  in  this  idea  is  the  experience  that  has  been  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  of  two  persons  shut  up  side  by  side  in  the 
same  apartment,  and  consequently  breathing  the  same  air : 
one  has  been  struck  and  the  other  felt  only  a  more  or  less 
violent  shock. 

We  must,  then,  seek  elsewhere  the  true  cause  of  death  by 
lightning.  In  going  over  what  we  have  said,  we  think  we  can 
give  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  We  have  said  that  the 
electric  fluid  has  a  certain  analogy  with  the  human,  p6rispri- 
taltic  fluid,  and  can,  to  some  degree,  be  combined  with  it. 
This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  the  phenomena  we  are 
studying.  The  electrical  combination  of  the  ambient  fluids 
being  effectuated  by  the  side  of  an  animal  or  a  man,  can  not 
fail  to  exercise  some  action  on  his  p6risprit,  and  in  this  wise : 
the  fluidic  molecules  elaborated  by  the  nervous  system  hav- 
ing some  affinity  with  the  electric  fluid,  are  attracted  by  this 
mass  of  molecular  elements  whose  force  of  attraction  easily 
overcomes  their  resistance.  In  consequence  of  this  sudden 
.deviation  the  p^risprital  fluid  ceases  its  direct  relations,  and 
the  soul  beholds  the  tie  that  attached  it  to  the  body  rudely 
broken^;  it  escapes  into  space  and  death  is  instantaneous. 
All  remedies  are  henceforth  superfluous,  for  nothing  can 
renew  the  link  that  is  broken.  When  we  succjeed  in  recalling 
to  life  a  person  struck  by  lightning,  which  is  exceedingly 
rare,  it  is  because  all  the  molecules  elaborated  by  the  nerve 
machinery  have  not  been  turned  aside  by  the  electrical  com- 
bination ;  in  such  case  the  tie  of  the  soul  has  been  only  relaxed, 
but  not  positively  broken. 
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Here  the  same  objection  may  be  made  that  was  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  asphyxia,  and  it  may  be  said  :  "  How  is  it  ac- 
cording to  your  hypothesis,  that  when  the  lightning  falls  in 
the  midst  of  several  persons  in  the  same  room,  some  are 
struck  and  others  spared  ?  While  the  electrical  combination 
to  which  you  attribute  the  death  has  taken  place  at  an  equal 
distance  from  them  all ;  how  has  the  fluid  of  some  resisted, 
while  that  of  others  has  been  turned  aside  and  dissolved  by 
its  action  ?  "  We  can  but  recognize  the  gravity  and  propriety 
of  this  objection,  and  should  have  imperfectly  developed  our 
theory  should  we  leave  it  without  reply. 

It  has  been  seen  above  what  is  the  first  cause  of  the  mole- 
cular combination  of  the  two  clouds  charged  with  opposing 
currents  of  electricity,  it  is  that  the  subtile  fluid  surrounding 
each  of  the  atoms  leaves  them  to  be  united  in  a  homogeneous 
compound.  Thus,  inasmuch  as  there  exist  in  the  molecules 
constituting  the  human  fluid,  atoms  enveloped  in  electrical 
fluid,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  these  atoms  solicited  by 
a  greater  number  of  their  kind  united  in  space,  will  be  drawn 
towards  the  point  where  such  combination  takes  effect  and 
will  be  forcibly  moved  to  take  part  in  it.  That  it  might  be 
otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  ele- 
ments absorbed  by  the  corporeal  organs  should  have  been, 
in  consequence  of  the  elaboration  in  the  nerve  centers,  freed 
from  all  the  electric  fluid  that  held  them  in  cohesion,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  all  atoms  purely  material  which  entered  into 
their  composition  :  in  other  words,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  human  fluid  should  be  entirely  spiritualized  at  the  moment 
it  leaves  the  brain  to  be  joined  to  the  soul  to  form  its  fluidic 
envelope.  When  the  p^rispritaltic  current,  which  ascends 
from  the  brain  to  the  soul,  is  thus  purified,  we  can  readily 
imagine  that  the  electric  fluid  has  no  longer  any  hold  upon  it, 
since  there  is  no  longer  in  it  any  like  principles  that  might 
facilitate  the  combination  and  absorption.  We  do  not  know 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  our  thought  a  perfectly  intel- 
ligible form  ;  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  insisting  on  this  point 
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in  the  beginning,  because  here  is  the  knot  of  our  demonstra- 
tion, and  also  because  of  the  subtilty  of  the  matter  that  oc- 
cupies our  attention.  This  is  what  we  wished  to  say  :  The 
human  fluid,  to  become  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  electricity,  should  have  eliminated  all  the  electri- 
cal particles  it  may  have  contained  ;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
purification  be  complete,  that  each  atom  should  have  been 
transformed  by  the  will,  in  a  word,  that  the  fluid  should  be 
spiritualized.  This  metamorphosis  is  accomplished  in  the 
various  corporeal  organs,  and  in  the  last  place  in  the  nervous 
system,  as  in  an  alembic  where  are  deposited  all  the  material 
principles,  such  as  carbon,  azote,  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  etc., 
so  that  the  fluid  reaches  the  soul  purified  of  all  the  elements 
that  have  any  affinity  with  those  that  compose  the  atmosphere. 
Then  electricity  is  powerless  to  grasp  this  fluid,  and  it  is  thus 
we  explain  how  of  two  persons  together  one  is  struck  and 
the  other  spared  by  the  thunderbolt,  because  the  p^risprit  of 
one  is  more  spiritualized  than  that  of  the  other.  It  may  thus 
be  seen  why  the  driver  of  a  team  escapes  the  blow  that  fells 
his  animals  to  the  ground. 

But  the  deductions  of  our  theory  do  not  stop  here.  Not  only 
does  electricity  lose  all  influence  over  the  human  fluid  that 
has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  spiritualization,  but  it  is  re- 
duced to  submit  to  its  power.  This  is  the  way  we  justify  this 
affirmation,  and  these  developments  will  be  as  the  end  of  our 
labor.  It  is  given  to  man  to  succeed  by  his  intellectual  labor 
and  constant  efforts  in  regard  to  his  moral  amelioration,  to 
communicate  to  his  fluid  the  necessary  degree  of  subtilty, 
which  we  characterize  as  follows :  all  the  material  molecules 
absorbed  by  the  organs  of  the  body  have  been  disintegrated 
by  a  preliminary  trituration.  Each  atom,  taken  separately, 
has  been  examined  by  the  spirit  which  has  admitted  positively 
into  its  fluid  only  those  atoms  found  to  be  sufficiently  elabo- 
rated to  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  the  thought  and  to  obey  perfectly 
the  will :  naturally  these  atoms  end  by  being  penetrated  by 
the  good  inclinations  of  the  soul  with  which  they  are  con- 
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stantly  in  contact.  If  then,  in  the  interest  of  good,  the  soul 
sees  fit  to  throw  out  these  atomic  principles  that  they  may 
accomplish  a  useful  mission,  by  virtue  of  their  subtilty,  they 
are  put  in  vibration  at  the  least  movement  of  the  will  and  fly 
towards  the  designated  point.  Intelligent  like  the  soul  (I  would 
willingly  say  intelHgented  by  the  soul,  were  the  word  usual) 
and  good  like  it,  though  in  a  far  inferior  degree,  they  would 
not  fail  of  their  aim,  nor  do  aught  but  what  they  are  com- 
manded. 

To  return  to  our  hypothesis :  every  time  the  soul  may  direct 
some  of  its  spiritualized  atoms  towards  an  electrical  cloud, 
with  the  intention  of  penetrating  its  molecules  to  dissolve 
them,  and,  after  the  disintegration,  to  throw  out  again  each  ele- 
ment upon  a  designated  order  of  creatures,  this  operation  will 
be  spontaneously  effected  for  the  reasons  already  given.  But 
to  act  on  the  great  mass  of  storm-clouds  the  fluid  of  one  single 
man  is  but  a  small  thing  ;  it  might  dissolve  some  molecules, 
but  would  be  powerless  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  At  the 
same  time,  if  instead  of  a  restricted  number  of  atoms,  thou- 
sands, millions,  are  projected  at  the  same  time  towards  the 
cloud,  parting  from  the  fluid  of  incarnated  and  disincarnated 
Spirits,  all  animated  by  the  same  intentions,  the  result  will, 
evidently,  become  greater  in  direct  ratio  to  the  multiplicity  of 
agents  employed.  All  the  mischievous  molecules  will  be  dis- 
solved at  the  same  time,  if  the  spiritualized  fluid  arrive  in 
sufficient  quantities;  all  the  electric  fluid  will  be  penetrated  by 
pdrispritaltic  atoms,  and  its  principles,  hitherto  isolated  and 
thrown,  by  the  fluidic  action,  towards  living  organisms,  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  combine  with  their  affinities  and  produce 
disastrous  consequences.  The  power  of  association  between 
frOixiVits  supporting  each  other  will  have  overcome  the  blind 
imaginf  '*  Nature — man  will  be  master  of  the  thunderbolt, 
since  *  i  apply  ourselves  by  constant  study  to  penetrate 

facilit  ^{  creation  ;  let  us  follow  with  ardor  and  per- 

if  we  rogress  of  science  that  we  may  appropriate  its 

ligit  ve  all  let  us  make  serious  efforts  to  advance 
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morally.  It  is  at  this  price,  only,  that  we  can  hope  to  see 
speedily  verified  on  our  regenerated  earth  this  intuitive  affir- 
mation of  our  brother  and  friend  Marc  Baptiste,  which  we 
will  call  a  prophetic  promise  :  **  Good  thoughts  purify  the  air : 
the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbor  give  the  greatest  powers 

over  the  fluids." 

CEPHAS. 
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BY  GEORGE  SEXTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

WHEN  Mr.  Connybeare  first  employed  the  term  Broad 
Church,  as  a  description  of  a  few  latitudinarian 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England,  no  one  dreamed  that 
it  would  ultimately  become  so  generally  accepted  a  term,  nor 
that  those  thus  designated  would  numerically  increase  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  recognized  in  a  few  years  as  a  great  power 
in  the  Establishment.  The  High  and  Low  Church  parties 
were  alone  known  before  this  time.  One  of  these  was  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  fast  merging  into  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  the  other  into  Dissent.  The  former,  then  called  Pusey- 
ites — the  idea  being  that  they  were  disciples  of  Dr.  Pusey — 
or  sometimes  Tractarians,  from  the  famous  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  issued  from  Oxford,  have  now  approximated  still 
nearer  to  Popery  in  their  ritualistic  services,  and  also  in 
the  gaudy  robes  with  which  they  decorate  themselves  during 
worship.  And  the  latter — now  as  then — preach  extempore 
sermons  ;  they  advocate  the  doctrines  of  salvation  by  faith, 
spiritual  conversion  by  the  grace  of  God,  etc.,  and  in  other 
ways  resemble  closely  the  so-called  Evangelical  Nonconform- 
ists. These  two  parties  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ever 
been  in  violent  opposition,  each  looking  upon  the  other  as  a 
chosen  instrument  of  Satan  for  the  promulgation  of  damnable 
heresies  and  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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The  Broad  Church  comprised,  when  first  so  designated, 
simply  a  few  clergymen  who,  looking  upon  the  whole  affair 
of  Ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  and  grace  on  the 
other,  as  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great  principles 
of  love  and  human  duty,  preached  what  were  termed  good 
moral  sermons,  but  entirely  destitute  of  the  saving  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  a  very  strong  tinge  of  Rationalism  in 
them.  These  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  number  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  have  come  to  include  within  their 
party  so  many  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  Establish- 
ment, that  they  have  now  become  a  great  power  in  the 
Church,  and  one  which  is  hereafter  likely  to  influence  her 
destinies  very  considerably.  The  Church  of  England  must 
be  looked  upon  as  being  now  in  a  transition  state.  The 
present  is  a  critical  moment  for  her.  She  must  either  advance 
with  the  age,  or  be  swept  away  as  so  much  useless  lumber, 
no  longer  capable  of  serving  mankind.  With  the  Ritualists 
and  their  mummeries  and  fooleries,  playing  at  Popery  before 
God  Almighty,  as  though  he  could  be  pleased  with  the  mere 
acting  of  religious  rites — and  such  acting  as  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  an  intelligent  audience  in  a  regular  theater — and 
bowings,  and  genuflections,  and  millinery,  and  robes  of  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  wooden  crosses  and  images, 
and  processions  of  adult  men  resembling  charity-school  boys 
going  to  a  funeral,  and  such  wretched  worn-out  tricks,  the 
world  at  large  has  no  sympathy.  These  belong  to  a  past  age, 
and  are  out  of  place  amidst  the  civilization  and  science  and 
advancing  education  of  to-day.  Popery  itself  feels  that  it 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  progress  and  enlightenment 
that  is  taking  place  around  us,  and  therefore  losing  its 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men ;  yet  it  has  antiquity  and 
a  history,  and  prestige  to  recommend  it,  whilst  this  sham 
gingerbread  thing  called  Ritualism  has  nothing  but  its  hol- 
low pretensions  and  idle  mockeries  to  bring  itself  into  notice. 
We  may  pass  it  by,  therefore,  without  further  discussion  of 
its  claims. 
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Of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  little  need  be  said. 
It  breatheis  the  old  Puritan  spirit  of  zeal  with  like  Puritan 
intolerance.  It  assumes  a  superiority  of  a  Pharisaical  char- 
acter which  is  ill  compatible  with  the  humility  that  forms  the 
stock  in  trade  of  its  pulpits.  Low  Church  clergy  and  Low 
Church  hearers  look  upon  themselves  as  the  elect  of  heaven, 
and  in  their  hearts  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as  other  men. 
They  are  hard-crusted  on  the  outside,  and  what  little  goodness 
there  may  be  in  their  hearts  is  completely  hidden  by  a  thick 
outer  covering  of  sanctimonious  demeanor.  They  have  little 
sympathy  with  human  weaknesses — less  with  human  faults, 
and  none  with  human  errors.  Humanum  est  errare  they 
hold  to  be  true  enough  of  the  unregenerate,  but  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  believer  ;  whilst  the  addition  of  the  poet, 
that  "to  forgive  is  divine,"  they  look  upon  as  so  essentially 
true  that  they  leave  such  mercy  to  be  shown  by  God,  but  will 
have  nought  to  do  with  it  themselves.  They  are  somewhat 
numerous  in  the  Church,  as  orthodox  Dissenters  are  outside, 
but  can  only  comprehend  a  certain  order  of  mind.  In  their 
conduct  they  are,  as  a  rule,  moral ;  but  there  is  a  stiffness 
about  them  that  makes  them  disagreeable  to  those  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact.  They  are  fearfully  deficient  of 
sympathy  and  kindness — two  qualities  most  of  all  needed  in 
the  Reformer. 

The  Broad  Church  party  is  every  day  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  more  influential.  It  clings  to  one  truth,  of  all 
the  most  essential — the  inherent  goodness,  or  at  least  sinless- 
ness,  of  human  nature.  It  subjugates  revelation  of  the  past 
to  man's  conscience  in  the  present,  and  holds  that  goodness 
and  virtue  are  higher  words  than  faith  and  grace.  *'  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law"  it  looks  upon  as  a  divine  truth  ;  not 
because  an  apostle  said  it,  but  because  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  teachings  of  God's  inspiration  in  the  soul  of  man.  The 
Broad  Church  clergy  by  no  means  display  that  uniformity  of 
belief  to  be  met  with  in  the  High  or  Low  divisions,  simply 
because  they  hold  this-to  be  to  a  great  extent  non-essential. 
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Creeds  and  dogmas  may,  they  maintain,  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, but  can  not  form  the  basis  of  salvation,  or  stand — in  the 
presence  of  God — before  noble  deeds  and  generous  actions. 
Hence  we  should  class  in  this  division  such  men  as  the  late 
Dr.  Rowland  Williams  and  Professor  Maurice  ;  the  late  Baden 
Powell  and  Professor  Kingsley ;  Dean  Stanley  and  Bishops 
Colenso  and  Temple — men  in  whose  writings  will  be  found  a 
great  difference  of  opinion,  but  an  agreement  on  the  great 
principles  of  toleration  and  freedom  to  think.  Mr.  Voysey  is 
no  longer  in  the  Church,  and  therefore  can  not  be  classed  with 
the  party.  He  has  much  more  freedom  where  he  is,  and  is 
likely  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  ;  but  we  are  dealing  here 
simply  with  the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Establishment. 
Many  years  since  Mr.  Maurice  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship at  King's  College  for  doubting  the  monstrous  doctrine 
of  eternal  torment — a  dogma  in  which  all  the  intelligent  men 
of  this  age  have  lost  faith.  This  was  really  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recognition  of  the  division  in  the  Church,  since 
called  Broad.  Later,  there  came  into  the  field  the  outspoken 
authors  of  '*  Essays  and  Reviews  ; "  and  still  more  recently 
have  been  published  the  ponderous  but  valuable  volumes  of 
Bishop  Colenso. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  modes  of  thought — 
prevalent  at  the  present  time  amongst  the  more  thinking 
classes  of  the  community — and  the  advancing  tendency  of 
religious  opinion,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Broad 
Church  party— as  it  is  termed — is  destined  hereafter  to  oc- 
cupy a  most  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  religious 
teachers  of  the  age.  In  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  these  men 
will  become  a  great  power  in  the  country.  Should  the  nar- 
row-minded and  dogmatic  Evangelicals,  or  the  shallow- 
brained  Ritualists,  or  both  combined,  succeed  in  expelling 
many  more,  as  they  have  done  Mr.  Voysey,  then  the  Church 
is  doomed.  She  will  not  only  lose  her  influence,  but — what 
will  perhaps  be  considered  of  far  greater  importance  to 
many  of  those   who   read  her  liturgy  every   Sunday — her 
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revenues  and  endowments.    A  clergyman  of  some  position 
wrote  the  following  not  very  poetic  lines : 

"  The  good  old  Church  of  England  I 
She  alone  hath  power  to  teach, 
*T'is  presumption  in  Dissenters 
When  they  begin  to  preach. 
You  may  take  away  her  church. 
You  may  take  her  lands  away ; 
But  she  will  be  the  true  Church, 
And  base  intruders  they." 

It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  very  many  of  those 
who  now  boast  of  her  as  the  true  Church  would  not  lose 
some  of  their  faith  in  her  pretensions  were  her  temporal 
endowments  taken  away  and  her  lands  appropriated  to  other 
purposes. 

The  only  hope  for  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  open  wide 
the  doors  of  her  ministry  to  talented  men  of  all  shades  of 
thought — men  who  can  teach  God's  truth  from  the  outpour- 
ings of  their  own  souls,  regardless  of  sacred  books  of  the 
past,  or  stereotyped  creeds  framed  in  a  dark  and  benighted 
age — men  with  great  hearts  and  lofty  aspirations — men  who 
will  tell  the  truth  as  it  appears  to  them,  and  will  not  lie 
"even  for  the  glory  of  God." 

17  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kent  Road, 
London,  S.E.,  August  2^,  1873. 


Prelates  on  the  Polka. — The  Gazette  d^ Italia  some  time  since 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Borromeo  danced  the  "  Tremblante 
Polka  *'  in  grand  style  and  with  uncommon  enthusiasm,  in  the  great 
hall  of  Castelgandolfo,  having  for  his  partner  Monsignor  Pacca,  at 
the  time  Papal  Chamberlain.  Liszt  played  in  a  fiery  spirit  and  with 
such  an  impetuous  movement  that — to  keep  step  to  the  music — the 
two  prelates  were  in  such  rapid  motion,  and  so  mixed,  that  the  sepa- 
rate individualities  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  Pope  has 
taken  a  dislike  to  Liszt,  because  the  latter  permitted  his  daughter  to 
withdraw  from  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  divorce. 


MOSAIC  COSMOGONY  AND  MODERN  SCIENCE. 

BY  I.   DILLE. 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  a  learned  Christian  friend  in  Cincin- 
nati, to  whom  I  had  given  the  outlines  of  this  paper, 
replied  that  he  **  preferred  to  rely  upon  what  the  Lord  saith." 
That  is  the  question  at  issue. — What  has  the  Lord  said  ? 
Shall  we  repose  a  blind  faith  in  translators,  holding  them  to 
be  inspired,  or  may  we  inquire  whether  they  were  equal  to 
their  work,  or  whether  it  was  possible  they  were  not  some- 
times fnistaken  ?  Many  learned  men,  among  both  clergy  and 
laity,  have  pointed  out  gross  mistakes  and  errors  of  those 
translators,  and  comparing  Bibles  in  several  modern  languages 
we  find  they  differ  materially.     They  can  not  all  be  right. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a  bitter  controversy  between 
theologists  and  geologists.  The  former  charged  the  latter  with 
irreverence,  skepticism  and  blasphemy,  while  the  latter  threw 
back  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  But  as  time  ad- 
vanced the  contest  assumed  a  milder  phase ;  many  earnest 
Christians  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the  geologists,  and  several 
leading  geologists  met  the  question  in  such  a  gentle  spirit,  as 
to  disarm  their  opponents  of  much  of  their  asperity.  Hugh 
Miller,  an  orthodox  Presbyterian,  took  the  geological  view  of 
the  facts,  and  imagined  that  the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  was 
revealed  to  him  by  a  series  of  visions.  Tayler  Lewis,  as  a 
philologist,  in  a  volume  of  400  pages,  argued  that  the  six  days 
of  creation  were  not  natural  days  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  divine  and  eminent  geologist,  urged  that 
the  word  and  the  works  of  God  could  not  conflict,  and  when 
one  seemingly  opposed  the  other,  the  difficulty  was  in  our 
understanding  ;  and  Albert  Barnes,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  but 
no  scientist,  admitted  "  It  is  not  to  be  held  that  the  past  in- 
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terpretations  of  the  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  are  necessarily 
true."  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier,  after  much  and  patient 
research,  found  that  the  Mosaic  order  of  Creation  was  strictly 
true. 

Meanwhile  new  speculations  both  in  Science  and  Theology 
were  advanced,  and  the  two  great  contending  parties  split  up 
into  numerous  factions,  raising  new  questions,  so  that  now, 
the  old  feuds  are  nearly  forgotten,  being-overslaughed  by  other 
conflicts  of  opinion,  in  which  opponents  treat  each  other  with 
greater  kindness  and  candor,  each  acknowledging  the  other 
is  honestly  seeking  after  truth,  and  is  not  to  be  denounced  for 
following  the  honest  convictions  of  the  mind. 

But  so  long  as  the  faith  of  three  great  religious  systems  of 
the  world,  the  Christian,  the  Mahomedan  and  Jewish  are 
founded  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
secondary  interest  to  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
teachings  of  those  ancient  books,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Cosmogony  of  Moses  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  that  they  elevate  our  con- 
ceptions of  an  Almighty,  All-Wise  and  Beneficent  Creator, 
another  argument  will  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  books.  To  do  this,  within  reasonable  limits,  I  propose 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  long- neglected 
work  of  Fabre  D'Olivet. 

The  beginning  of  this  century  found  this  distinguished  lin- 
guist engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Origin  of  Speech.  Disdain- 
ing to  follow  the  path  of  his  numerous  predecessors,  whose 
speculations  burdened  the  shelves  of  the  libraries  of  the  day, 
he  qualified  himself  for  the  task  by  mastering  all  the  languages, 
atncient  and  modern,  within  his  reach.  Then  he  ascertained 
First,  what  sounds  or  words  of  similar  import  were  common 
to  all  languages  ;  Second,  what  sounds  or  words,  of  similar 
meaning,  were  common  to  a  distinct  family  of  languages ; 
Third,  what  are  peculiar  to  any  distinct  language  ;  Fourth, 
the  ethnological  conditions  of  the  peoples  speaking  the  dif- 
ferent primitive  languages.     This  analytical  method  opened  a 
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wide  field  of  research  and  gave  him  great  advantages  in  pros- 
ecuting his  inquiry. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  an  original  language  by  which- 
he  might  test  the  value  of  his  process.  There  were  but  three 
before  him,  from  which  to  select,  the  Chinese,  the  oldest 
living  language,  abounding  in  a  most  voluminous  literature 
of  all  ages  ;  the  Sanscrit,  which  he  found  was  derived  from 
one  still  older,  that  was  lost ;  and  the  Hebrew,  which  had 
been  a  dead  language  for  twenty-five  centuries,  and  only  pre- 
served through  a  translation  into  the  Greek  400  years  after  it 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken.  He  adopted  the  Hebrew  for  the 
test,  and  strengthening  himself  by  all  he  could  gather  from  the 
most  learned  Jews,  who  preserve  the  sacred  institutions  of 
their  race  as  a  secret,  he  brought  out,  in  18 15,  his  great  work — 
"The  Hebrew  Language  Restored' and  the  Cosmogony  of 
Moses."  Perhaps  no  time  could  have  been  more  inopportune 
for  the  appearance  of  such  a  work.  Europe  just  then  ceased 
from  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  human  history  ;  the 
Bourbons  were  just  beginning  to  restore  their  ancient  dynasty ; 
the  priesthoods,  with  all  their  bigotry  and  bitterness,  were  too 
busy  in  strengthening  themselves  in  their  old  positions,  to 
look  into  anything  that  might  trench  on  or  invade  the  preju- 
dice of  ages  ;  and  the  learned  among  the  laity  were  skeptical, 
rejecting  not  only  the  Hebrew  religion,  but  also  its  literature. 
The  book  was  not  to  the  taste  of  either  clergy  or  laity.  Pro- 
fessed Hebrew  scholars  were  unwilling  to  unlearn  what  they 
had  been  taught,  and  the  skeptic  was  indifferent  whether  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  correct  or  not. 

D'Olivet's  theory  is  that  the  organs  of  speech  are  from  the 
Creator,  and  he  agrees,  with  Court  de  Gebelin,  that  the  origin 
of  speech  is  divine.  Not  that  words  were  imparted  from 
above,  but  that  emotions,  thoughts,  affections,  and  wants  of 
an  intellectual  being  sought  and  found  expressions  from  the 
articulate  organs.  The  first  murmurings  of  infant  lips  are 
articulations  which  enter  into  all  languages,  with  words  of 
similar  meaning  :  as  aM —  Ma —  Ba —  aB —  or  aP —  Pa —  the 
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M  sound  in  all  languages  signifying  maternity,  the  female, 
and  the  B.  or  P.  the  paternal  or  the  male,  and  words  naturally 
or  fancifully  connected  with  those  relations.  Thus  words  ex- 
pressed a  single  idea,  at  first,  and  were  each  a  nucleus  or 
primitive  stock  from  which  others  sprung,  in  which  the  pri- 
mary sound  continued.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Run^  an 
action  common  to  all  animals,  in  which  motion  is  the  leading 
idea.  The  sound  of  R  would  enter  into  any  other  word  im- 
plying motion,  as  in  our  own  language,  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  many  of  our  words  expressive  of  movement  have  the 
prominent  sound  of  r. 

.When  alphabetic  letters  were  invented,  a  letter  for  each 
primitive  sound  in  speech  was  required.  Our  author  calls 
these  letters  signs^  because  they  relate  to  the  original  idea 
expressed  by  the  primary  word.  These  signs  are  more  ob- 
vious in  the  earliest  languages,  and  more  concealed  in  the 
modern.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  prolix  I  will  give, 
in  English  letters,  a  few  of  his  signs  for  the  Hebrew. 

Aleph,  A,  is  the  sign  of  power,  and  is  found  in  the  beginning 
of  words  signifying  power. 

Beth,  B,  of  paternity,  following  the  same  rule,  also  the 
virile,  interior  action. 

Gimel,  G,  of  organic  being. 

Daleth,  D,  of  division,  or  abundance  from  division. 

He,  H,  of  life,  or  all  abstract  idea  of  life. 

Teth,  T,  of  protection,  resistance. 

Resh,  R,  of  direct  motion. 

Samech,  S,  of  circular  motion. 

Mem,  M,  of  maternity,  the  female,  local  and  plastic. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sign. 

Two  or  at  most  three  signs  united  constitute  a  Hebrew 
root,  which  takes  its  force  from  the  combination  of  the  signs, 
and  the  roots  united,  with  affixes  and  prefixes,  constitute 
words.  He  gives  a  grammar  and  a  radical  dictionary  by 
which  the  language  can  be  studied. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  cosmogony  of  Moses,  in 
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which  he  evidently  does  not  solely  rely  upon  his  synthesis  of 
the  elements,  but  draws  from  other  sources,  as  the  cQgnate 
Shemitic  tongues,  and  more  especially  from  the  Essenes,  who 
alone  retained  the  language  of  their  fathers,  and  claimed  to 
be  the  custodians  of  the  law  of  Moses,  with  its  figurative  and 
hieroglyphic  meaning,  which  was  transmitted  to  them  by  Kab- 
bal,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  passing  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  sect  was  too  insignificant  to  be  disturbed  by  conquerors 
or  factions,  for  they  lived  in  caves  or  in  tents  and  subsisted  on 
fruits,  roots,  herbs,  locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  novitiates 
were  required  to  take  the  most  solemn  vow  to  preserve  invio- 
late the  secrets  committed  to  their  keeping,  and  the  most 
fearful  judgments  of  Heaven  were  denounced  against  any  one 
who  revealed  their  sacred  mysteries.  When  Ptolemy  required 
a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  his  library  at  Alexandria, 
there  were  no  Jews  capable  of  performing  the  work,  except 
from  the  Chaldaic  Paraphrases,  but  the  Essenes  ;  who,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Sanhedrim,  undertook  to  meet  the  requirement, 
and  not  to  violate  their  vows,  they  rendered  the  Hebrew 
words  in  their  lowest  and  most  material  sense,  and  the  Sef>- 
tuagint,  thus  produced,  has  furnished  the  basis  of  all  Hebrew 
lexicons. 

He  says  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the  Thebaid 
or  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  Moses  wrote  the  Scpher,  or  Penta- 
teuch, in  three  different  senses,  expressed  by  the  same  words, 
the  common  or  natural  for  the  vulgar  or  unlearned,  the 
figurative  for  the  learned  in  their  literature,  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic for  the  initiated  priesthood.  In  this,  Moses,  who  was 
reared  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  and  having 
acquired  all  their  sacred  mysteries,  adopted  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  Egyptian  high-priests  in  the  book  which  con- 
tained the  religious  and  civil  polity  of  the  nation  he  was  moved 
by  a  divine  impulse  to  found  ;  that  the  Hebrews,  debased  by 
a  long  and  cruel  bondage,  went  forth  with  him  an  ignorant, 
rude  and  turbulent  people,  were  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  sublime  truths  of  a  revelation  from  Deity,  and  could  only 
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be  led  to  worship  God  as  their  Deliverer  and  King  by  the 
manifestation  of  his  presence  and  power  in  the  working  of 
miracles  and  wonders.  The  alphabetic  characters  in  which 
Moses  wrote  were  the  Egyptian.  But  as  the  Jews  lost  their 
language  in  Chaldea,  they  adopted  the  Babylonish  alphabet, 
which  is  the  present  Hebrew  character.  So  that  we  have  in 
the  Hebrew  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  human  speech,  the 
Hamiaritic,  preserved  in  one  of  the  oldest  alphabets  of  man. 
He  teaches  that  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Genesis  is  a  cosmo- 
gonical  decade,  in  which  all  the  names  of  persons,  although 
true  in  their  natural  sense,  in  their  higher  sense  are  cosmogoni- 
cal  characters,  descriptive  of  forces,  processes  and  principles, 
natural,  moral  and  spiritual,  and  the  numbers,  so  much  used 
in  those  chapters,  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  numerical  sense, 
but  conceal  high  mysteries  in  the  science  of  numbers,  which 
is  now  in  a  great  part  lost.  Hence  our  chronological  tables, 
founded  upon  the  older  Hebrew  history,  are  fallacious.  He 
says  when  Ezra  revived  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  lost,  he  purposely  changed  the  numbers  of  Moses,  to 
conceal  their  sacred  mysteries  from  the  Samaritans,  and  that 
the  Essenes  did  the  same  thing  in  their  translation  for  the 
Septuagint,  to  mislead  the  learned  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
who  understood  the  ancient  science  of  numbers. 

THE  PLAN  OF   CREATION. 

Our  author  contends  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not 
a  history  of  creation  in  act,  but  in  plan,  design,  or  declaring 
the  principle  upon  which  the  heavens  aod  the  earth  should  be 
developed.  This  he  shows  by  the  analysis  of  the  words  used 
by  the  historian.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  no  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  elements  of  matter,  but  it  is  inferable 
that  they  previously  existed,  and  they  potentially  were  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  yet  to  be  developed.  The  word 
"  Bareasheth,"  in  our  version  "  In  the  beginning/'  he  expounds 
to  be  "In  principiation,  at  the  head,   or  in  outline;"  and 
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"  Tohu,  bohu,"  rendered  "without  form  and  void,"  he  makes 
"  in  a  potential  state  to  be  developed,"  for  it  immediately 
says,  "The  breath  of  ^Elohim  brooded  over  the  face  of  the 
abyss/'  as  working  the  elements  into  activity  by  the  influence 
of  forces.  Then  he  said  "Light  be — and  light  was."  He 
spoke  not  in  words,  but  willed,  and  matter  and  force  obeyed. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  here.  When  studying  the  ef- 
fect of  light,  as  an  efficient  agent  in  meteorology,  the  thought 
occurred  that  in  Genesis,  light  was  the  first  created  thing,  and 
I  was  curious  to  know  what  the  word  was,  and  what  the  extent 
of  its  meaning.  A  Hebrew  scholar  was  applied  to,  who 
placed  D'Olivet's  book  in  my  hands.  It  required  no  little 
preparatory  study  to  find  an  answer  to  my  question.  I  give 
his  note  upon  the  word.* 

I  have  no  words  to  express  my  wonder  and  surprise  when 
I  read  this  note.  What !  the  discoveries  of  Huyghens,  Euler, 
Young,  and  Fresnel  anticipated  and  known,  not  only  when 
Moses  wrote,  but  when  the  Hebrew  speech  was  invented ! 
A  new  light  broke  in  upon  me.  For  thousands  of  years  light 
was  not  suspected  of  being  a  force  by  all  the  philosophers  of 
all  that  time.  What  was  the  condition  of  primeval  man,  who 
impressed  this  profound  philosophy  upon  the  simplest  word 
which  he  used  ?  There  was  either  a  revelation,  or  a  state  of 
knowledge  far  above  our  conception  at  the  very  beginning  of 
that  ancient  language.  Where  did  this  wonderful  knowledge 
originate  ?  Was  it  of  celestial  origin,  or  did  it  come  from  the 
mystic  schools  of  Egypt  or  Cusha  Dwipa  ?   Was  light  not  an 


♦  *•  I  can  not  too  often  repeat  that  all  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  are  so  formed  as 
to  show  the  reason  of  their  formation.  Take  this  word  [tix]  <wr»  light ;  it  is 
derived  directly  from  [*\!ix]  aur,  fire.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  in  the 
word  designating  fire,  it  is  the  convertible  sign  [si]  «,  which  unites  the  sign  of  power 
[X]  «  with  the  sign  of  direct  motion  [-^]  r,  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  intelligible 
sign  [i]  o.  We  may  go  further  and  take  from  the  words  [mx]  ««'''»  and  [lix]  ^w" 
the  middle  sign  [i]  0,  or  [i\  «,  there  remains  the  elementary  root  [ix]  a^»  com- 
posed of  power  and  motion,  which  in  all  known  languages  signifies  either  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  ether  or  light,  following  the  sign  which  joins  them.*' 
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efficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator  for  aggregat- 
ing the  elements  of  matter  into  the  orbs  of  the  universe  ? 

The  plan  preconceived  the  order  of  creation  from  chaos  up 
to  man.  Let  us  note  the  order.  First,  universal  darkness, 
with  iElohim  brooding  and  breathing  upon  matter  and  ener- 
gizing it  into  activity,  invoking  the  potent  means  of  making 
every  atom  perform  its  part  in  the  great  work.  Light  was 
the  means.  The  succession  of  light  and  darkness  was  pro- 
vided for — this  was  the  first  division,  or  Yom.  Those  forces 
in  action  formed  molecules,  and  water,  etc. ,  resulted,  which 
moved  toward  the  great  centers  of  the  universe,  upward  and 
downward,  between  which  interplanetary  space  was  extended. 
This  was  the  second  division.  The  waters  of  the  earth  were 
gathered  into  their  beds,  dry  land  appeared,  from  which  pri- 
meval vegetation  arose  :  third  division.  Arrangement  and 
ordering  of  the  stellar  universe  was  the  fourth  division.  Then 
the  waters  were  fecundated,  and  animals  developed  with  flying  . 
creatures,  the  fifth  division.  Then  was  the  earth  quickened 
into  the  production  of  animated  forms.  Hitherto ,  the  earth 
was  called  Aretz,  and  dry  land,  labashah,  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  sixth  division  a  new  term  is  introduced — Adamah 
— which  we  may  understand  as  a  period — as  the  human  period 
— including  man  and  his  cotemporaries,  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  It  is  the  condition  prepared  for  the  advent 
of  man.  Prior  to  that,  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  food,  nor 
temperature,  nor  companions  were  suitable  for  him.  Grains, 
fruits  and  sweet  grasses  did  not  yet  exist.  This  same  distinc- 
tion is  preserved  between  Aretz  and  Adamah,  in  the  account 
of  the  flood  in  the  VH.  chapter,  23  v.  Both  were  deluged. 
As  we  shall  see  in  the  second  chapter,  from  this  homogeneous 
matter  man  was  created  in  the  shadow  of  his  Creator.  In  this 
chapter  it  reads,  "  We  will  make  man  in  our  shadow,  male 
and  female,"  to  rule  our  animated  nature.  Such  was  the 
plan. 

The  second  chapter    opens  in   our  version — "  Thus  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
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them."  D*01ivet  reads,  "  Thus  was  accomplished  in  act,  as 
before  designed  in  power — the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
the  regulating  law  to  direct  their  developments."  He  relies 
upon  the  terms  of  the  second  chapter  to  sustain  his  assertion 
that  the  first  chapter  merely  "indicated  the  plan  of  creation, 
and  the  days  were  but  efficient  epochs  or  phenomenal  phases, 
which  he  claims  Moses  announced  with  great  precision. 

Thus  we  see,  v.  4,  **  Such  is  the  type  of  the  generation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  days  when  Ihoah  displayed 
his  creative  power  and  designed  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
(v.  5)  and  the  entire  conception  of  nature  before  nature  ex- 
isted, and  its  vegetation  before  it  had  vegetated  in  the  earth, 
because  Ihoah  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
Adam  [mankind]  did  not  exist  to  cultivate  the  Adamah.  (6) 
But  a  virtual  emanation  arose  with  energy  and  bedewed  that 
element.  (7)  Then  Ihoah  having  formed  the  substance  of 
Adam  (mankind),  by  the  sublimation  of  the  most  subtle'parts 
of  the  Adamah,  inspired  into  his  intellect  the  exhaled  essence 
of  lives,  and  Adam  (man)  became  the  similitude  of  a  living 
soul,  formed  for  eternity."  The  next  verse  repeats  that  man 
was  created  for  eternity.  The  duality  of  man  in  the  sexes 
had  not  yet  existed,  though  in  the  first  chapter  it  is  said,  **  he 
was  created  male  and  female."  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
terms  of  the  second  chapter  sustain  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  first.  It  has  been  objected  that  Moses  nowhere  inti- 
mates the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  or  a  future  state,  but 
the  etymological  rules  which  make  Ihoah  an  eternal  Being 
make  man  created  for  an  eternal  existence.  Ihoah  is  rendered 
into  ''which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,"  from  eternity  to 
eternity.     Man  begins  in  time  for  an  eternal  existence, 

THE  DELUGE. 

The  Noachian  Deluge  is  another  point  of  controversy 
between  science  and  theology.  I  shall  not  quote  consecu- 
tively the  Mosaic  narrative,  but  select  passages  where  our 
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author  differs  materially  from  our  version.  The  great  degen- 
eracy of  the  whole  human  family  induced  the  Divine  inter- 
position to  put  an  end  to  a  corruption  that  had  become 
universal,  the  contagion  of  which  extended  to  all  earth-born 
nature.  Sixth  chapter,  verse  5  :  "Then  Ihoah  considered 
that  the  perversity  of  Adam  (the  human  race)  increased  more 
and  more  upon  the  earth,  and  that  universal  being  only  con- 
ceived evil  thoughts  from  the  corruption  of  his  heart,  through- 
out his  day,  entirely  renounced  the  preserving  care  by  which 
he  had  brought  them  upon  the  earth,  withdrew  from  him  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  and  rendered  himself  severe.  Saying, 
"  I  will  efface  Adam  (the  human  race)  which  I  have  created 
upon  the  Adamic,  both  man  and  beast,  with  the  reptiles  and 
the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  for  I  have  renounced  altogether  the 
preserving  care  with  which  I  made  them."  This  is  the  pas- 
sage which  in  our  version  reads,  "  It  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man  upon  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his 
heart.*'  And  again,  verse  7,  "  For  it  repenteth  me  that  I 
have  made  them  ;*'  language  that  seems  improbable  from 
the  lips  of  an.  all- wise  and  omnipotent  Creator,  (Verse  8.) 
"  Noah,  the  repose,  or  rest,  of  elementary  nature,  alone  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  Ihoah.  These  were  the  characteristic 
generations  of  Noah,  the  intellectual  head  manifesting  virtue 
and  justice  at  that  age  of  his  life,  ever  employed  in  walking 
in  the  ways  of  Alohim.  Shem,  the  brilliant  elevation  ;  Ham, 
the  dark  and  hot  tendency,  and  Japheth,  absolute  extension. "• 
These  are  the  cosmogonic  characters,  physical,  moral,  civil, 
and  spiritual,  that  are  to  regenerate  the  world. 

"Then  he  said  to  Noah,  Make  thee  aThebah,  a  sympathic 
protection." — This  Thebah  is  translated  ark  in  our  version. 
D'Olivet  says  of  this  word,  that  it  nowhere  signifies  a  vessel 
which  floats,  and  shows  that  the  sense  was  first  perverted  in 
the  Samaritan  version,  which  was  followed  by  subsequent 
translators.  He  says  it  was  a  word  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients,  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  things.     The  earth  was 

a  Thebah,  the  universe  also.     A  walled  city  was  especially 
Vol.  I.— 32 
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one.  The  sacred  city  of  Egypt,  Thebes,  which  Homer  cele- 
brates for  its  hundred  gates  of  brass,  and  Thebes,  in  Beotia, 
of  Greece,  are  examples. 

Noah's  Thebah  was  designed  to  preserve  the  hope  of  the 
world  from  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  was  approaching. 
After  the  animals  that  were  to  be  preserved  were  gathered 
into  the  Thebah,  on  the  day  named,  "were  opened  all  the 
sources  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  were  unloosed  in  the  heavens 
the  manifold  forces  of  the  waters,  delivering  them  to  their 
sweeping  movement  and  upheaving ;  and  the  descent  of  a 
watery  atmosphere  continued  to  pour  down  forty  days  and 
forty  nights." 

In  a  note  he  says,  "  I  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Deluge  is  not  expressed  by  a  single  word  in  Hebrew, 
as  the  common  translations  express  it,  but  by  two,  Maboul 
Maim,  the  great  boiling  up  of  the  waters,  or  dilatation  of  the 
waters."  And  in  another  note,  "This  is  that  great  deluge, 
that  terrible  event,  the  memory  of  which  is  retained  by  all 
people  traced  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  If  I  would 
consult  the  annals  of  the  world,  I  could  prove  from  China  to 
the  Scandinavians,  from  the  Syrians  to  the  Iroquois,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  people  without  a  knowledge  of  this  catas- 
trophe. If  I  would  appeal  to  natural  history,  I  could  scarcely 
take  a  step  without  meeting  convincing  proofs  of  that  physical 
verity.  But  I  have  interdicted  myself  from  being  a  commen- 
*tator." 

The  Thebah  rested  upon  Ararat,  which  he  renders,  the  course 
of  reflected  light.  In  a  note  he  says,  "  Here  is  a  word  which 
offers  a  vast  subject  of  commentary,  if  I  had  not  limited  my- 
self to  translating.  All  people  who  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  the  Deluge,  and  nearly  all  have  preserved  it,  have 
not  failed  to  report  the  name  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the 
mysterious  Thebah  rested.  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  cited  by 
Josephus,  calls  it  Mount  Barris,  where  the  Assyrian  King 
prepared  for  the  Deluge  by  depositing  the  archives  of  the 
world.      The   Greeks   called   their  mountain  Lukorius,  the 
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luminous  mount,  where  Durcalion  rested.     The  Aztecs  called 
it  Olagmi.     All  these  names  have  some  relation  to  light."  • 

FROM  HIS  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE. 

"By  the  translation  I  have  given  of  the  Sepher  [a  book],  Moses  is 
no  longer  shown  as  the  quicksands  upon  which  Reason  must  founder, 
or  the  terror  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  We  do  not  see  in  his  Cosmog- 
ony those  shocking  contradictions,  those  incoherences,  those  ridicu- 
lous images  which  furnish  trenchant  weapons  to  his  opponents.  He 
is  not  before  us  a  narrow-minded  man,  conceiving  Deity  possessed 
of  the  lowest  passions  and  purposes,  ignoring  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  and  only  speaking  of  the  soul  as  flowing  in  the  blood,  as 
ignorant  translators  have  represented  ;  but  we  must  respect  him  as  a 
sage,  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  uniting  the  positive 
lights  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  sanctuaries  of  Thebes  with  the 
lights  of  his  own  inspiration.  Should  the  naturalist  inquire,  he  will 
find  in  his  work  the  accumulated  observations  of  an  incalculable  suc- 
cession of  ages,  and  all  the  physics  of  Egypt  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  He  may  compare  those  imposing  physics  with  ours  of 
modern  times,  and  judge  wherein  they  resemble,  which  surpasses,  and 

which  is  inferior In  short,  he  will  there  find  what  the 

philosophers  have  deemed  most  correct  and   most  sublime,  from 
Thales  and  Pythagoras  to  Newton  and  Kant.*' 

GEOLOGICAL    PROGRESSION. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  from  the  first  the  progressive  forms 
of  development,  from  the  time  when  light  first  acted  upon 
atoms  and  disposed  them  to  concentrate  into  molecules,  and 
thence  into  aggregations,  until  finally  the  orbs  were  formed 
and  cooled,  so  that  the  minute  combinations  might  work  out 
organic  types.  The  simplest  of  course  was  the  first,  the 
highest  form  of  the  plant  is  below  the  lowest  form  of  the 

*  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  close  my  quotations  here,  though  there  are  many 
other  passages  I  hoped  to  include,  and  I  have  translated  largely  from  his  notes  to 
support  hb  rendering  of  the  text.     But  I  must  withhold  them. 
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animal.  Much  water,  a  little  carbon,  a  little  earth  with  a 
little  metalloid,  was  probably  the  primal'  type  of  the  earliest 
plant.  It  must  have  had  an  earthy  base  and  a  local  home, 
for  plants  are  fixed  organisms.  A  low  type  of  animals  fol- 
lowed. Their  origin  must  have  been  aquatic,  for  there  were 
no  conditions  to  sustain  animal  beings  on  the  land.  For  a  long 
time  they  must  have  concealed  their  heads  below  the  waters, 
to  avoid  the  poisoned  air,  filled  with  all  deathly  combinations. 
The  little  moss  germs,  however,  fed  voraciously  upon  the 
mephitic  air.  What  was  death  to  the  animal  was  life  and  pros- 
perity to  them.  But  in  that  early  condition  of  the  earth, 
when  its  crust  was  thin,  convulsion  succeeded  convulsion,  as 
the  plastic  crust  yielded  to  the  violent  forces  within  and  to 
the  immense  pressure  without.  But  each  convulsion  was  a 
generative  period.  The  active  forces  then  operative  evolved 
new  types  of  organisms,  and  new  dynasties  came  forth,  un- 
known to  the  previous  regimes,  at  each  revolution  of  terres- 
trial conditions.  As  the  change  progressed,  types  of  the 
coming  forms  are  mingled  with  departing  dynasties,  .until  the 
final  crash  arrives,  when  cemeteries  of  older  animals  are  im- 
bedded in  the  rocks,  with  some  avant-couriers  of  the  new,  to 
tell  of  the  progress  of  creation. 

The  Silurian  was  long  supposed  to  present  the  first  remains 
of  animal  types  upon  the  earth,  but  the  Cambrian  type  proved 
to  be  earlier,  and  now  the  Laurentian  lays  claim  to  greater 
antiquity.  From  these  low  and  simple  forms,  the  world  pro- 
gressed by  slow  gradations  up  to  Man.  Nowhere  do  we  find 
outgrowths  from  one  class  of  beings  up  to  another,  but  each 
stage  seems  to  have  been  independent  of  its  predecessors, 
retaining  some  organs  of  the  last,  but  introducing  others 
wholly  new,  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  life  and  the 
surroundings  of  its  period.  Between  each  stage  there  was*a 
transition  period,  as  the  physical  conditions  of  the  world,  in 
the  new  combinations  of  its  constituent  elements,  in  the  change 
of  temperature  and  the  action  of  molecular  forces  became 
favorable  for  higher  developments  and  fatal  to  many  of  the 
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lower.  During  the  transition,  which  was  one  of  fierce  ele- 
mental strife,  in  which  islands  and  continents  were  submerged 
and  the  seas  changed  places,  the  older  types  remained  in  some 
places  to  witness  the  throes  of  Nature  in  the  pangs  of  par- 
turition, as  she  labored  to  bring  forth  the  new  sovereign  of 
her  domain,  and  nurture  upon  her  bosom  the  new  lord  of 
creation.  When  the  air  was  sufficiently  purified,  Neptune 
yielded  his  sceptre,  and  Pluto,  with  fire  and  storm,  took  his 
throne  upon  the  land.  Huge  saurians  were  succeeded  by 
monstrous  land  mammalia,  until  the  combinations  of  air  and 
earth,  plants  and  animals,  temperature  and  moisture,  led  to  the 
last  grand  transition  of  the  Adamic  period.  Man  with  a  new 
fauna  and  flora  appeared  at  the  closing  of  the  Pleiocene,  to  dis- 
pute the  empire  of  the  northern  species  of  elephants,  rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus,  hyena,  ancient  horse,  and  other  name- 
less animals,  whose  relics  remain  to  tell  us  they  once  lived. 

Man  came  upon  the  scene  naked,  unclothed  with  hair  or 
fur  or  feathers,  and  unarmed  with  horns  or  claws  or  teeth,  to 
contest  for  supremacy  with  the  existing  lords  of  creation. 
His  brain  alone  supplied  him  with  capacity  to  seek  means  of 
defense  or  offense.  The  caverns  of  Bruniquel  and  Perigord, 
and  the  drift-beds  of  Abbeville,  in  north-eastern  France,  teach 
us  how  he  employed  his  inventive  faculties  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  his  time.  The  general  temperature  of  the  earth  was 
unfavorable  to  his  high  development.  When  the  elephants 
grazed  down  to  and  beyond  our  polar  circle,  our  temperate 
zones  must  have  had  a  tropical  heat,  with  great  and  perhaps 
very  sudden  extremes  of  temperature,  as  we  find  what  are 
now  tropical  animal  remains  mixed  with  those  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  Heat  and  cold,  storm  and  calm,  fire  and  ice,  chased 
each  in  rapid  succession. 

m 

THE  SECULAR  COOLING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

All  scientists  agree  that  probably  our  earth  was  once  a 
fiery  orb,  revolving,  as  a  star  in  space,  and  that  in  the  eons 
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of  revolving  time  it  has  cooled  down  to  its  present  tempera- 
ture. When  at  its  highest  heat  its  volume  must  have  been 
vastly  greater  than  now.  The  volume  of  Saturn  is  68$  times 
that  of  the  Earth,  but  its  density  is  only  one-twelfth  of  that  of 
our  planet,  and  its  weight  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  greater ; 
so  when  the  Earth  was  of  the  density  of  Saturn,  it  occupied 
only  one-tenth  less  of  space  than  that  planet.  It  might  then 
have  had  a  crust  that  concealed  from  the  spectator  without 
the  glowing  heat  of  its  internal  fires.  Notwithstanding  all 
theories  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  its  crust  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  surrounding  space,  which  is  the  zero  of  heat. 
At  first  its  atmosphere  was  composed  of  all  the  water,  with 
many  of  the  metals,  and  all  our  permanent  gases.  No  con- 
ditions existed  in  which  organic  life  could  develop.  The 
compound  envelope  of  gases,  condensing  in  their  upper  sur- 
face, fell,  to  be  returned  in  their  original  state.  But  in  every 
ascent  they  carried  otTheat  from  the  earth,  until  ultimately  a 
crust  was  formed.  That  crust  surged  upon  the  molten  bil- 
lows, until  it  gained  strength  and  consistence  to  be  firm. 

By  degrees  the  atmospheric  gases  separated,  the  metals 
from  gas  changed  to  liquid  and  united  with  the  crust,  hard- 
ened into  new  combinations.  Water  ensued  from  vapor,  and 
sought  its  bed  in  the  depressions.  Declining  temperature 
increased  the  density  and  reduced  the  volume  of  the  earth. 
The  thin  crust  yielded  to  the  demands,  and  repeated  convul- 
sions, with  readjustments  of  surface  levels,  are  attested  by  the 
geologic  history  of  our  globe.  How  often  during  the  Silurian, 
the  Carboniferous,  the  Cretaceous,  and  in  all  the  divisions  of 
the  Tertiary  have  the  lands  given  place  to  the  sea,  which  each 
time  made  new  and  large  additions  to  the  crust,  in  marine 
deposits  of  comminuted  rocks,  the  debris  of  older  formations, 
with  the  naiada  of  the  great  deep.  Perhaps,  if  we  were  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  underlying  strata  of  the  seas,  we 
should  find  the  wrecks  of  engulphed  continents,  with  forms 
of  terrestrial  fauna  that  are  entirely  unknown  to  us. 

If  our  planet  ever  had  a  density  as  low  as  that  of  Saturn, 
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which  is  two  and  one  half  less  than  water,  it  must  have  had  a 
diameter  of  some  65,000  miles,  which  has  been  reduced  by 
,  the  contraction  of  cooling  to  her  present  dimensions  of  about 
8,000  miles.  Aside  from  the  regular  and  secular  subsidence 
of  heat,  by  the  influence  of  vapor  and  air,  spasmodic  action 
from  time  to  time  has  made  large  drafts  upon  her  high  tem- 
perature. Every  volcanic  issue  has  reduced  her  internal  fires, 
just  as  you  reduce  the  heat  of  your  stove  by  removing  the 
burning  brands.  If  we  would  set  ourselves  to  count  the 
alternations  of  sea  and  land  since  the  Azoic  period,  the  num- 
ber might  amount  to  thousands,  and  every  one  would  tell  us 
plainly,  "  When  this  was  done,  the  line  of  the  diameter  of 
our  world  shortened."  All  these  contractions  were  accom- 
panied, more  or  less,  with  a  fracture  of  our  earth's  crust. 
Some  places  went  down  while  others  rose  up.  Every  such 
change  must  have  been  attended  by  some  dilatation  of  the 
waters.  If  the  change  was  on  a  grand  scale,  the  sweep  of 
waters  must  have  deluged  large  regions. 

We  have  within  our  memory  examples  of  destructive 
waves  from  very  local  causes.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1868,  the  volcano  of  Killaua,  in  Oahu,  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, was  in  activity.  On  the  12th,  the  struggle  of  the  in- 
ternal forces  was  unusually  violent,  and  a  series  of  immense 
sea-waves  were  impelled  forward,  which  moved,  by  actual 
computation,  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  per  hour,  thrice  the 
maximum  speed  of  our  railroad  engines.  These  waves  were 
felt  on  our  Pacific  coast,  from  Vancouver's  Island  to  Cape 
Horn,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  and  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
destroyed  the  town  of  Arica,  with  great  loss  of  life,  and 
carried  the  U.  S.  war-ship  Wateree  from  her  anchorage  in 
the  roads,  full  a  mile  inland,  where  she  was  a  total  loss.  In 
1854  a  similar  wave  originated  from  a  volcano  near  Simoda, 
Japan,  and  moved  with  like  velocity  across  the  ocean,  and 
was  destructively  felt  on  the  California  and  Mexican  coasts. 
Local  changes  in  the  levels  of  the  earth  and  sea  are  frequent 
during  the  historic  period,  and  not  a  few  notable  ones  have 
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occurred  in  our  own  times.  Combine  all  these  facts  and  con- 
siderations, and  we  see  that  a  general  deluge  is  neither  impos- 
sible nor  improbable.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  it  is  provable, 
for  it  is  still  retained  in  the  traditional  memory  of  man  in  all 
countries,  and  it  can  be  traced  over  all  lands  and  in  nearly  all 
places. 

Large  portions  of  our  mountain  systems  present  evidences 
of  igneous  origin  ;  in  some,  intrusive  rocks  came  up,  partially 
cooled,  in  others  the  liquid  mass  flowed  out  and  cooled  upon 
the  surface.  When  such  action  took  place  upon  the  land  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  the  upheaval,  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  settle  the  age  of  mountains  that  emerged 
from  the  waters,  as  recent  deep-sea  soundings  teach  us  that 
our  tests  of  time  or  age  of  rocks  are  uncertain.  But  it  is 
clear  that  if  we  find  tertiary  shells  anywhere  upon  a  continu- 
ous mountain  chain,  that  that  mountain  was  upheaved  after 
those  shells  were  formed,  for  they  were  never  formed  upon 
the  dry  surface,  nor  did  they  creep  up  to  where  they  are  found. 
Now,  in  nearly  all  the  mountains  which  have  been  carefully 
explored,  tertiary  reliquiae  have  been  discovered,  and  wher- 
ever such  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  they  are  of  recent  origin, 
and  the  adjacent  uplifts  of  Plutonic  rocks  are  of  a  contempo- 
raneous age.  Science  at  present  can  not  say  how  much  of  our 
present  dry  land  was  pre-adamic  or  anti-diluvial,  but  we 
know  there  are  many  large  regions  that  have  recently  emerged 
from  the  sea.  Central  Africa  is  one,  including  the  great 
Desert  of  Zahara,  where  existing  shells  of  the  Atlantic  are 
found  strewed  far  inland,  among  them  the  Cardium  Edulis, 
now  so  largely  used  for  food  in  Western  Europe.  And  it  is 
evident  that  our  American  continent  was  divided  by^  broad 
strait  between  its  north  and  south  members,  and  they  have 
been  recently  united  by  the  uplifting  of  the  land  so  as  to  ex- 
tend the  Andes  to  the  north.  The  whole  fauna  of  South 
America  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. We  have  similar  evidence  to  show  that  this  continent 
was  united  with  the  eastern,  and  most  probably  with  Asia,  as 
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the  camel  and  other  animals  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe  have 
left  their  remains  on  this. 

THE  DRIFT. 

This  great  deposit  of  earth,  gravel  and  bowlders,  of  every 
form,  extends  around  the  globe,  from  high  latitudes  down  to 
40^  >  OT  39°  in  many  places,  and  has  evidently  been  trans- 
ported, as  all  the  material  essentially  differs  from  that  on 
which  it  reposes.  In  some  places  it  is  distinctly  stratified,  in 
others  but  a  single  mass  is  laid  over,  heterogeneously  mingling 
erratic  blocks  of  granitic,  gneissoid  trap,  metamorphic  and 
lime  rocks,  with  occasionally  bones  of  the  Pleistocenic  period, 
as  the  mammoth,  the  fossil  horse,  rhinoceros,  etc. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  great  probability  that  the  age  of  this 
deposit  was  coincident  with  the  drifts  of  Abbeville  and  the 
caves  of  Bruniquel  and  Perigord  in  France,  and  of  Espiluingues 
in  the  Haut  Pyrenees,  and  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  so  many 
human  relics  are  found.  The  two  former  contain  the  bones 
of  several  distinct  species  of  animals  that  have  not  been  known 
to  exist  since  the  Diluvial  age.  There,  preserved  in  stalag- 
mitic  breccia,  those  bones  and  works  of  primitive  man  have 
lain  for  uncounted  ages,  and  brought  to  light  during  the  last 
decade  as  witnesses  of  a  great  truth.  The  bowlders  carried 
in  by  water,  and  laid  over  the  relics  in  the  cave  of  Bruniquel 
and  gravel-beds  of  Abbeville,  are  most  probably  of  the  Drift 
age.  With  the  bones  of  the  anti-diluvial  animals  are  found 
those  of  the  reindeer,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
and  the  dog. 

In  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  I  have  traced  drift  pebbles 
and  gravel,  evidently  not  belonging  to  the  lands  on  which 
tliey  were  laid,  and  Agassiz  reports  that  he  found  evidences 
of  drift  in  Brazil,  which  he  refers  to  his  glacial  forces. 

THE  GLACIAL  THEORY 

Was  proposed  by  Mr.   Agassiz,  who   carefully  studied   the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  with  the  quickness  of  exalted 
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genius,  which  is  generally  too  rapid  for  logic,  and  the  careful 
deductions  from  facts,  well  considered,  weighed  and  balanced, 
applied  the  same  action  and  forces  to  account  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift.  This  theory  supposes  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Pliocene,  a  high  mountain  was  reared  up,  far  to  the 
north  (and  another  far  to  the  south),  on  which  glaciers  were 
formed,  which  slid  down  the  inclined  plane  of  20°  to  25°  of 
grade,  as  they  do  for  a  few  miles  from  the  summits  of  the 
Alps,  bearing  with  them  rocks  and  gravel  and  earth,  which 
they  deposited  over  so  wide  a  region,  in  depths  varying  from 
one  foot  to  1 50  feet ;  and  he  and  his  followers  point  triumph- 
antly to  the  numerous  collections  of  those  erratic  blocks,  like 
the  morains  of  the  Alps,  which  are  found  on  hillsides  and  on 
high  places,  as  though  any  other  means  of  transport,  even  by 
wagons,  might  not  produce  similar  heaps  of  stones,  and  which 
floating  ice,  bearing  such  burdens,  is  much  more  likely  to  do. 
But  a  more  conclusive  support  for  the  theory  is  what  they  call 
the  glacial  scratches  in  the  bed-rocks.  Now  mark  their 
theory.  They  assert  that  these  glaciers  all  come  from  the 
north.  Well,  these  glacial  scratches  point  in  every  direc- 
tion. At  Dayton,  Ohio,  they  are  nearly  east  and  west. 
At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  about  S.  75°  E.  At  Stony  Point  on 
Lake  Erie,  Mich.,  they  cross  each  other,  one  set  running  N. 
60^  E. ,  the  other,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  bearing 
N.  60°  W.  At  Black  Rock  nearly  E.  and  W.  The  only 
glacial  scratches  I  have  heard  of  pointing  nearly  N.  and  S. 
are  at  Saut  St.  Mary.  Now,  I  admit  that  on  this  Atlantic 
slope  and  in  Western  Europe  the  drift  did  come  from  the 
north,  but  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  those  bed-rock 
markings,  with  many  other  facts,  indicate  they  came  from  the 
N.W.  or  W.N.W.  But  another  objection  meets  the  theory, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  insuperable.  It  is  this  :  that  if  all  that 
mass  of  material  was  brought  forward  by  glaciers  that  press 
hard  upon  the  ground,  how  did  they  cross  the  great  chain  of 
lakes  without  filling  them  up  and  obliterating  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ?     And  how  did  they  climb  the  high  lands 
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to  the  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  deposit  their  bur- 
dens so  profusely  so  far  inland,  and  at  heights  of  from 
500  to  1 ,000  feet  above  those  lakes  ?  Do  you  answer,  in  the 
intense  cold  of  that  period  the  lakes  were  bridged  with  ice 
to  such  a  height,  and  so  firm,  that  the  glaciers  passed  over 
them  ?  Well,  a  single  question  will  dispose  of  that  answer. 
How  did  those  glaciers  make  the  scratches  on  the  bed-rock 
near  the  present  level  of  the  lakes  ?  Besides,  it  must  have 
been  an  egregiously  high  mountain  to  have  made  an  inclined 
plane  500  miles  wide  for  such  a  purpose.  No !  the  theory 
has  to  suppose  so  many  improbable  bases  that  it  is  like  a 
castle  in  the  air.  Why,  of  all  the  snow-capped  mountains  in 
the  world,  but  very  few  regularly  send  down  glaciers. 

THE  GREAT  STORM. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  storm  as  Moses  describes 
could  have  been  produced.      It  will  bear  repeating,  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  mountain  systems  have  been  recently  up- 
heaved, and  that  many  of  them  emerged  from  the  sea.     In 
the  readjustment  of  our  surface-levels,  the  shrinking  of  the 
volume  of  our  orb  would  doubtless  be  unequal.     The  rigid 
crust,   when  fractured,  would  subside  in  some  places  more 
rapidly  than  c5thers,  for  it  was  too  rigid  to  collapse  together 
and  sink  equally.     An  extended  plain,  like  that  of  the  interr 
montane  valley  of  the  west,  or  the  beds  of  the  seas,  pressing 
on  the  liquid  mass,  would  drive  it  forward,  and  force  it  to  seek 
egress  beyond.     The  pressure  would  force  the  liquid  through 
the  crust  wherever  it  could  find  a  weak  place,  be  it  under  the 
water  or  on  the  land.     Burning  mountains  and  islands  issuing 
from  the  seas  would  throw  up  such  vast  amounts  o'  — ^-^or 
with  such  force  that  soon  the   overburdened  air 
sustain  it,  and  an  atmosphere  of  water  must  fal 
ract  upon  the  earth.     Far  to  the  north,  or  near  I 
and  hail  must  have  come  from  the  upper  ajhrial 
would  encase  rocks  and  earth  in  ice,  buoyinj 
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carried  by  the  mountain  waves  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Such  floating  masses  following  each  other  in  quick 
succession  would  very  soon  make  all  the  drift  deposits  that 
we  can  find.  The  great  carcases  of  elephants  preserved  so 
long,  had  no  time  to  decompose  before  they  were  entombed 
in  frozen  earth  or  encased  in  icy  coffins.  The  forests  on 
Barings'  Island,  within  15°  of  the  N.  pole,  had  no  time  to  die 
and  decay  before  perpetual  winter  locked  them  in  her  firm 
embrace  and  fixed  them  forever. 

This  was  doubtless  the  close  of  the  last  transition,  when 
man  and  the  animals  and  vegetable  substances  of  his  day 
were  generated.  It  witnessed  the  extinction  of  one  large 
family  of  animated  nature  and  introduced  another.  Like  all 
its  predecessors,  this  crisis  initiated  a  new  class  of  conditions 
to  sustain  a  higher  class  of  beings. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Although  the  traditions  of  man  in  every  nation  and  in  every 
condition  agree  as  to  the  fact  of  the  great  Flood,  and  traces 
of  Diluvial  action  are  to  be  found  in  every  extensive  region  of 
the  globe,  yet  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  superficial  indi- 
cations, we  must  conclude  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  country 
that  were  exempt  from  the  devastations  of  the  overwhelming 
cataclysm  The  great  Alleghany  coal-field  presents  no  indica- 
tions of  the  Drift  of  that  period,  while  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
north-western  side  of  the  Coal  Formation  are  covered  around 
their  bases,  and  sometimes  to  their  summits,  with  the  debris  of 
that  invasion. 

About  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Newark,  Ohio,  is  a 
high  conical  hill,  of  peculiar  formation,  that  lifts  its  head  some 
200  feet  above  the  surrounding  hills,  except  two  of  different 
formation  near  by.  I  leveled,  for  economical  purposes,  a 
part  of  this  hill,  and,  by  comparison,  estimated  it  to  be  at 
least  800  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Licking  river,  making  its 
height  some  1,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.     This  hill  is  like 
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the  Nilometers  in  Egypt— a  register  of  the  rising  of  the  waters. 
It  is  a  very  instructive  column,  and  records  the  progress  of 
time  from  the  fucoidal  shales  up  into  the  coal  formation.  But 
its  record  of  the  height  of  the  great  Flood  is  useful  in  this 
connection.  The  springs  in  its  sides  have  worn  their  water- 
courses through  the  hard  rock,  and  show  the  depths  of  the 
ravines  when  the  flood  came,  by  the  drift  deposits  in  their 
beds  and  sides.  There  are  all  the  strata  of  the  drift  presented, 
from  the  blue  clay  made  by  comminuting  the  carbonaceous 
shales,  up  through  the  lime  drift  to  the  granitic  and  gneissoid 
bowlders  to  the  last  deposits  of  golden  sands  from,  as  I  believe, 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  highest  range  of  the  drift  line 
around  its  sides  is  about  200  feet  below  its  summit,  which 
consists  of  small  white  quartz  bowlders,  a  very  rare  rock  in 
the  Mississippi  valley.  I  have  never  found  that  variety  else- 
where. 

THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

« 

This  language  presents  internal  evidence  of  having  origin- 
ated among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  long  ages  from  all  outside  humanity.  Its  roots,  qnly 
about  200  in  number,  were  expressive  only  of  natural  objects 
connected  with  the  wants  of  man  in  his  lowest  primeval  con- 
dition. As  numbers  increased  and  arts  were  cultivated,  new 
words  were  coined,  based  upon  those  original  roots,  and  after 
Fohi  had  invented  his  eight  Koua,  literary  characters,  the 
range  of  mind  widened,  language  necessarily  became  more 
copious  and  new  signs  for  its  literary  expression,  until  it  met 
all  the  wants  of  human  thought.  And  yet  that  language  is 
like  a  Chinese  porcelain  statue,  which  can  not  be  moulded  into 
any  other  form  ;  it  can  not  receive  the  addition  of  a  word  from 
any  outside  speech,  nor  can  a  word  of  its  own  be  taken  to 
enrich  any  foreign  language.  When  was  China  sepj 
from  the  continent  of  Asia  ?  and  when  was  it  reunite 
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TRADITIONS  OF  CEYLON. 

Sir  Emerson  Tenant,  in  his  *'  Natural  History  of  Ceylon," 
states  that  the  people  of  that  island  '*  possess  dim  but  nume- 
rous traditions  and'legends,  that  at  a  period  of  infinite  remote- 
ness their  island  was  a  part  of  a  continent,  so  vast  that  its 
southern  extremity  fell  below  the  equator,  while  in  breadth  it 
extended  to  the  shores  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand  and  China 
on  the  other."  He  supports  this  tradition  by  enumerating 
several  plants  and  animals  which  are  peculiar  to  Ceylon,  and 
are  wanting  in  the  Drekkan.  Ceylon  possesses  a  third  species 
of  elephant,  two  deer,  two  monkeys,  a  number  of  curious 
shrews,  an  orange-colored  ichneumon  and  various  other  curi- 
ous quadrupeds  not  found  in  the  Indian  fauna,  besides  thirty- 
eight  species  of  birds.  *'  Professor  Ansted  holds  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  while  northern 
Asia  and  a  large  portion  of  India  were  covered  by  the  sea, 
there  was  a  continent  south  of  India,  extending  south  and 
west,  connecting  Malacca  with  Arabia^"  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  from  the  fragments  remaining  of  that  great  con- 
tinent have  come  during  all  the  historic  ages,  our  spices,  our 
gums,  our  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  there  only  is  the  indi- 
genous land  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  of  tea  and  coffee. 

ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Analogous  to  all  this,  all  the  windward  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  known  as  Polynesia,  scattered  far  and  wide  over  that 
vast  ocean,  from  30°  N.  to  41°  S.  lat.,  and  from  130°  to  180"^ 
W.  Ion.,  are  peopled  by  man,  of  the  same  original  ethnologi- 
cal stock,  who  all  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and 
although  they  have  no  tradition  of  the  landing  of  their  ances- 
tors upon  their  respective  islands,  they  nearly  all  retain  dim 
traditionary  legends  of  a  great  and  destructive  catastrophe 
by  water  in  the  remote  past;  and  yet  their  dialects  have 
varied  so  little  during  the  long  separation,  that  the  Kanaka 
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from  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  to  remain  but  a  short  time  in 
any  other  island,  even  to  New  Zealand,  S,ooo  miles  from  his 
birthplace,  to  be  able  to  hold  free  conversation  with  the 
people.  To  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  the  mind  ?  To 
one  of  but  two  alternatives,  either  that  their  remote  ancestors 
were  colonized  by  a  nation  of  better  navigators  than  all  their 
posterity,  down  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  or  that 
during  the  human  period,  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  was  sub- 
merged from  a  continental  level  to  the  trough  of  an  ocean, 
and  those  islands,  or  many  of  them,  were  mountain  summits 
to  which  a  few  people  fled  and  survived  the  catastrophe.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  decide  which  is  the  truth. 

'  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  probable  that  the  Theba  of 
Noah  was  not  the  only  ark  of  safety  for  the  preservation  of 
Beed  to  replenish  the  world  during  the  Adamic  period.  In 
all  this  period  we  know  of  no  new  animal  or  vegetable  crea- 
tion. The  whole  present  furniture  of  the  world  began  with 
man,  and  with  him  survived  the  great  cataclysm.  Some 
species  have  become  extinct  during  the  historic  ages,  either 
by  the  destruction  of  man,  or  the  ceasing  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions dn  which  their  existence  depended.  So  it  was  in  all 
the  past.  During  the  quietude  of  all  the  long  geologic 
periods  no  new  type  of  organic  form  appeared.  It  was  in 
the  transition  from  one  cosmogonic  age  to  another,  in  the 
overhauling  of  affairs,  the  time  of  cleaning  up  of  the  old 
house,  casting  away  the  rubbish,  remodeling  the  rooms, 
that  the  new  furniture  was  provided  and  the  mansion  pre- 
pared to  receive  its  new  occupants.  The  cosmogony  of 
Moses  is  by  no  means  in  conflict  with  science,  but  it  gives  to 
science  a  sure  and  substantial  basis  by  referring  the  origin  of 
the  universe  to  an  Almighty  and  All-Wise  Creator. 

And  are  we  to  suppose  that  his  work  is  complete  in  the 
production  of  man  in  his  present  imperfect  state  ?     Mar 
the  noblest  and  the  basest,  the  wisest  and  the  weakest- 
kindest  and  the  cruelest — the  most  conservative  and  the 
destructive  of  all  creatures  of  all  time  ?    Is  this  the  t 
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effort  of  Infinite  Might  and  Wisdom,  ?  No,  I  can  not  believe  it. 
Man  may  be  the  type  of  God's  most  perfect  design  ;  but  he 
is  surrounded  with  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  type. 

But  the  analogies  of  the  past  authorize  us  to  forecast  the 
future.  We  know  it  to  be  a  law  of  Nature  never  to  turn 
back,  never  to  repeat  a  dynasty,  and  that  whenever  the 
ruling  dynasty  exhausted  the  means  favorable  to  its  existence, 
it  came  to  an  end,  but  the  progress  went  on.  What  the  pre- 
decessor consumed  and  wasted  was  the  life  and  subsistence 
of  the  successor.  In  our  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
are  probably  in  the  lower  stratum  of  the  Adamic  age.  It 
becomes  us,  then,  to  measure  the  resources  of  the  earth  for 
the  perpetuation  of  our  race,  with  its  teeming  millions. 
Food  and  warmth,  clothing  and  protection  from  the  sun  and 
weather,  are  primitive  and  indispensable  requirements.  Have 
we  indefinite  supplies  for  indefinite  time  to  meet  those  wants  ? 
No  !  The  resources  of  the  earth  are  all  inventoried  and  the 
report  made.  We  can  specify  the  acres  of  soil  yet  to  be 
wasted  by  improvident  tillage — of  our  forests,  that  are  disap- 
pearing as  before  a  conflagration — the  extent  of  our  coal 
measures,  the  exhaustion  of  which  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
Already  the  complaint  is  heard  that  all  our  fisheries  are  unre- 
munerative,  from  the  scarcity  of  commercial  fishes,  from  the 
mackerel  to  the  whale,  and,  what  is  more,  desiccation  is  in- 
creasing over  large  areas  of  the  land.  What  then  ?  Has  the 
end  come  ?  Is  God's  purpose  with  the  earth  consummated  ? 
Is  our  planet  to  wander,  tenantlcss  and  inanimated,  as  a  dead 
star  through  space  ? 

No  !  This  grand  Flotilla  of  the  universe  was  not  launched 
into  the  sea  of  infinite  space,  without  a  compass,  without  a 
chart  and  without  an  admiral.  It  was  not  produced  by  a 
series  of  fortuitous  events,  which,  like  Topsy,  "was  a  little 
baby  and  growed."  But  it  came  into  existence  under  the 
fiat  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  submissive  to  a  law  that  is  certain  and 
for  a  purpose  that  is  sure.     The  secret  of  that  sure  purpose 
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IS  revealed  in  the  geology  of  our  little  ship— the  earth.  The 
manifest  purpose  from  the  beginning  was  progression,  and 
the  end  glorious.  .  The  upward  steps  of  all  the  past  assure  us 
that  a  higher  destiny  still  awaits  the  world.  We  now  waste 
and  destroy,  but  to  prepare  conditions  for  an  advanced  and 
more  worthy  lord  of  creation — a  higher  type — one  that  will 
not  represent  his  Maker  by  a  mere  outline,  or  the  darkening 
of  a  shadow,  but  one  that  will  reflect  His  image  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  intellect — the  loftiness  of  his  soul — the  purity  of 
his  heart — the  skill  of  his  hand — and,  withal,  the  gentleness 
and  benignity  of  his  character. 


ANOTHER  LIFE  REVEALED. 

WE  have  not  only  the  conscious  realization  of  an  indwell- 
ing principle  endowed  with  vitality,  intelligence,  and 
progressive  proclivities,  a  disposing  faculty,  and  an  organized 
identity,  but  some  extraneous  evidence  from  fellow-beings 
constructed  like  ourselves,  and  certain  anticipated  ideas  of 
our  own,  together  with  direct  proof  observed  by  ourselves, 
that  our  consciousness  is  not  annihilated,  not  obliterated  by  a 
thorough  intermingling  with  the  immense  ocean  of  vital  and 
mental  principles.  However  near  the  verge  of  actual  demon- 
stration the  deductions  from  theory  may  graze,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  skepticism, 
which  requires  undoubted  revelation.  That  requirement  has 
been  developed.  It  has  opened  an  avenue  through  the  par- 
tition-wall of  this  life  and  its  posthumous  continuance  ;  and 
the  manifestations  displayed  through  the  same  have  con- 
vinced thousands  of  doubters  and  confirmed  the  con^  '     '*e 

of  thousands  of  believers. 
Vol.  L— 33 


THE  HEAVENS. 

I 

BY  HORACE  DRESSER,  LL.D. 

VAST  concave  !  what  deep  mysteries  are  thine— 
Canst  tell  us  wherefore  into  being  came, 

And  how  upheld  in  azure  depths  thy  frame, 
All  set  with  beauteous  gems  that  gleam — outshine 
The  diamond  treasures  of  Golconda's  mine  ? 

Art  thou  the  seat  of  gods,  as  ancient  Fame 

Reports — thou  course  of  spheres  and  comets*  flame  ? 
What  beings  dwell  in  those  far  worlds  that  beam 

Throughout  the  wide  expanse  of  endless  space  ? 

Are  they  Divinities,  or,  like  our  race. 
Weak  men  whose  lives  appear  but  as  a  dream  ? 
Blue  canopy !  immeasurable  seem 

Thy  bounds  to  us  who  view  thy  fulgent  face — 

The  empyrean  where  the  stars  have  place. 

The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  God — the  Sun, 
Arcturus,  bright  Orion,  Pleiades, 
The  starry  hosts,  the  firmament — man  sees — 
Show  forth  what  glorious  works  thy  hands  have  done, 
And  own  thou  art  alone  the  Almighty  One — 
Thy  Speech  forever  maketh  known,  in  these. 
Through  all  the  realms  of  space,  thy  wide  decrees. 
These  orbs  are  tongues  of  thine,  harps  of  thy  choice, 
Whose  sound  hath  made  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
Since  Time  began  his  circuit  of  the  years — 
They  have  no  speech,  nor  language,  words  nor  voice, 
Yet  sound  thy  praise  through  earth — the  heavens  rejoice  : 
How  blest  is  he  who  hath  the  tuneful  ears 
To  catch  the  harmonies  of  worlds — who  hears  I 
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''DANGER  TO  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC."* 

BY   S.  B.    BRITTAN. 

WE  are  utterly  opposed  to  so  much  as  an  implied 
recognition  of  any  man's  religious  creed,  either  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land,  or  otherwise  in  the  statutes  of 
republican  States.  So  far,  at  least,  we  are  in  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  author's  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  To  be  true  to  itself  and  to  the  noble  principles  of  its 
founders  the  government  must  accord  equal  freedom  to  all 
♦  classes  of  persons,  and  afford  the  same  protection  to  all  sys- 
tems of  religion.  This  freedom  also  implies  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  discard,  ad  libitum^  all  the  forms  of  religious  faith 
and  worship.  Among  a  people  composed  of  all  tribes  and 
nations  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  nature  are  as  various  and  con- 
tradictory as  the  phases  and  aspects  of  the  human  mind  and 
character.  Hence  the  proposed  recognition  of  God  in  the 
Constitution  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  proposal  to  give 
legal  sanction  and  authority  to  the  one  particular  conception 
of  God  entertained  by  those  who  thus  seek  to  influence  and 
govern  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Jesuitism  are 
quite  likely  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  attempt  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  a  people  under  the  pretext  of  honoring  God  and 
advancing'  the  interests  of  religion.  We  should  exercise  a 
calm  judgment  in  the  discussion  of  such  questif  be 

slow  in  determining  the  motives  of  many  who  ai 
the  movement  Mr.  Jamieson  so  vehemently  cov 

*  "  The  Clergy  a  Sonrce  of  Danger  to  the  American  Kcpiibtt 
•on.    Second  Edition :  Chicago :  Published  \rg  the  author :  il 
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a  grave  political  heresy  is  not  the  less  dangerous  to  the  State 
and  to  Liberty  because  it  has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  The  wolf  that  finds  his  way  into  the  fold  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  lamb's  skin  will  not  scruple  to  show  his  teeth  when 
he  is  hungry. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  those  who  would  have 
'God  formally  recognized  in  the  American  Constitution,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  such  a  proposal  is  pregnant  with  mischief.  As 
strict  equality  of  rights  is  an  essential  principle  in  our  govern- 
ment, it  follows  that  the  Jew  has  the  same  claim  as  the  Chris- 
tian to  have  his  God  enthroned  in  the  Constitution.  It  may 
indeed  be  assumed  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  recognize 
the  same  God.  Without  inviting  controversy  on  this  point, 
at  this  time,  we  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  difficulty  does 
not  terminate  here.  Our  people  are  not  all  believers  in  Moses 
and  Jesus.  The  Pagans  from  the  polytheistic  temples  of  all 
countries  have  a  similar  claim  to  representation,  especially  the 
heathen  Chinese — now  a  large  clement  in  our  population. 
Where  rights  are  equal  Brahma  may  be  worshiped  and  the 
religion  of  Fo  must  be  respected.  If  it  is  proper,  under  our  in- 
stitutions, to  have  the  object  of  worship  expressly  recognized 
in  the  Constitution,  why  may  not  the  Chinese  worshiper  ex- 
press his  god  to  the  Capitol,  and  there  burn  the  odoriferous 
goss-stick  under  the  nose  of  his  idol  ?  If  there  are  any  Asiatic 
Tartars  among  us,  they  may  apply  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Grand  Lama  to  finish  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  rights.  It 
is  certain  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  multitude  of  sciolists 
— negative  savans  and  **  positive  philosophers  "  (?) — whose 
religion  is  a  kind  of  hylotheism,  their  god  and  worship  being 
nothing  better  than  a  hypcrgalvanic  force  and  a  superior  func- 
tion of  matter,  which  would  neither  adorn  nor  strengthen  the 
Constitution. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  attempt  to  govern  too 
much  may  be  as  fatal  to  our  institutions  as  the  suspension  of 
rightful  authority.  It  was  the  imperative  demand  for  rational 
freedom — for  religious  freedom — that  gave  this  continent  to 
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civilization.  We  can  not  believe  that  the  country  will  renounce 
the  settled  policy  of  a  century.  Our  legislators  can  never  so 
far  misinterpret  the  national  will  as  to  forge  for  us  the  chains 
of  a  religious  despotism.  The  enthusiasts  of  the  "Young 
Men's  Christian  Association"  may  memorialize  the  Lord  and 
Congress,  but  they  will  pray  in  vain.  The  American  people 
have  not  forgotten  the  traditions  of  their  fathers ;  and  they 
are  too  familiar  with  the  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions  of  past 
ages  to  tolerate  any  legal  or  illegal  interference  with  their 
religious  liberty.  The  inalienable  right  to  worship  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  individual  reason  and 
conscience  may  dictate,  will  be  preserved,  whatever  may  be 
the  consequences  to  the  bold  and  insidious  enemies  of  uni- 
versal freedom. 

But  we  are  not  so  sure  that  Mr.  Jamieson's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  this  question  is,  in  all  respects,  best  suited  to  promote 
the  object  he  has  in  view.  Any  misstatement,  or  distorted 
representation  of  the  views  of  our  opposers,  to  their  prejudice, 
not  only  indicates  a  want  of  candor  and  the  exercise  of  a  just 
^discrimination  in  the  discussion  of  important  questions,  but  it 
imperils  our  chances  of  a  popular  verdict  on  the  right  side. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  contest,  the  specta- 
tors— who  have  no  special  interest  in  the  issue — like  to  see 
**  fair  play."  Even  in  the  prize-ring,  where  men  are  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  governed  by  a  very  nice  sense  of  justice,  the  man 
who  strikes  a  "  foul  blow  "  is  ruled  out,  or  the  palm  of  victory 
is  awarded  to  his  antagonist.  If  the  umpire,  in  a  struggle  so 
unworthy  of  our  manhood,  is  thus  governed  by  a  certain 
principle  of  honor,  verily  those  who  contend  in  a  higher 
arena,  and  for  the  noblest  principles,  should  be  careful  that 
they  do  not  tarnish  the  weapons  of  their  warfare.  If  we  aim 
at  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  our  indictment  against  an 
offending  party  will  be  precisely  drawn,  in  accordance  with 
the  facts,  and  we  shall  neither  allow  the  imagination,  a  tem- 
porary enthusiasm,  nor  a  passion  for  victory  to  pervert  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses. 


Si8  brittan's  quarterly  journal. 

In  the  opening  address  "To  the  Friends  of  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty  "  the  author  says  : 

"  Christianity  is  not  only  foreign  but  antagonistic  to  American 
liberty.    Either  Christianity  or  a  people's  free  government  must  fall ! " 

This  assumption  does  not  indicate  to  our  mind  the  pos- 
session of  any  very  clear  or  profound  ideas  of  the  Christian 
religion.  There  is  a  spiritual  philosophy  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  and  a  divine  nobility  illustrated  in  the  record  of  his 
life,  or  we  have  studied  the  subject  to  no  purpose.  These 
must  be  comprehended  if  we  would  either  correctly  interpret 
the  one  or  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  other.  The  assumed 
incompatibility  of  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  the  principles 
of  a  true  democracy  is  not  fairly  s'ustained  ;  nor  does  the 
course  of  reasoning  pursued  in  this  book  render  it  even  ap- 
parent. If  we  may  judge  from  the  manifest  spirit  of  his 
teachings,  and  the  imperfect  details  of  the  evangelical  biog- 
raphies, Jesus  was  a  bold,  just  man,  who  took  independent 
views  and  fearlessly  criticised  the  men  and  manners  of  his 
time.  He  never  recognized  the  assumed  authority  of  priests- 
and  princes,  and  he  counted  as  nothing  but  dishonor  and 
shame 

"  The  thrift  that  follows  fawning." 

Jesus  was  a  communist.  He  and  his  disciples  had  a  com- 
mon purse,  and  not  one  of  them  had  exclusive  property  in 
anything.  He  was  a  more  illustrious  democrat  than  Thomas 
Jefferson.  His  strong  and  manly  sympathies  were  with  **  the 
common  people  "  who,  it  is  said,  **  heard  him  gladly."  The 
rich  and  pious  aristocrats  of  the  time  stigmatized  him  as  **  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners."  So  kind,  indeed,  was  he 
to  the  inferior  classes — without  regard  to  such  distinctions  as 
are  predicated  of  individual  character — that  he  fed  the  poor 
who  were  recognized  as  following  him  for  **  the  loaves  and 
fishes  " — in  other  words,  from  personal  and  selfish  motives. 
So  gentle  was  he — both  in  speech  and  manner — to  an  aban- 

\ 
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doned  woman,  that  he  was  accused  of  consorting  with  har- 
lots ;  and  so  manifestly  were  his  teachings  at  war  with  all 
kingly  prerogatives  and  priestly  rule,  that  he  was  openly  ac- 
cused of  disloyalty  to  the  government,  and  of  serving  the 
infernal  purposes  of  foul  demons.  Jesus  was  a  bold,  free 
thinker,  who  suddenly  came  out  of  the  humble  obscurity  of 
a  manger  and  a  carpenter's  shop  in  a  despised  province— he 
came  into  the  temple  to  argue  with  men  learned  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Jewish  law  and  religion,  and  to  dispute  with  the 
Rabbinical  masters  of  the  synagogues — ^and  he  taught  his 
disciples  to  **call  no  man  master,"  but  to  recognize  all 
men  as  brethren.  And  is  this  the  man  whose  teachings 
arc  alleged  to  be  subversive  of  **a  people's  free  govern- 
ment" ?  Yes.  This  man  of  the  people  and  servant  of  his 
kind,  who  fed  the  poor,  encouraged  the  weak  and  healed  the 
sick;  this  childless  man  who  yet  fondly  folded  **  little  chil- 
dren in  his  arms  and  blessed  them  ; "  this  teacher  of  great 
moral  principles  and  purposes,  who  with  calm  severity  reprov- 
ed the  dominant  classes  ;  who  uncovered  saintly  hypocrites, 
demolished  old  traditions  and  consecrated  shams  ;  and,  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  humanity,  assaulted  every  **  refuge  of 
lies  " — this  true  patriot  and  loving  friend,  who — in  the  fulness 
of  his  compassion — even  wept  over  the  doomed  capitol  of  his 
country,  and  whose  tears  of  manly  sympathy  moistened  the 
fresh  grave  of  a  poor  friend — is  here  arraigned  and  his  teach- 
ings condemned  as  dangerous  to  liberty !  Yes ;  this  great 
Commoner  whose  unselfish  virtues  are  yet  matchless  in  au- 
thentic history — this  radical  Reformer,  who  was  so  warm, 
tender  and  universal  in  his  sympathies  for  mankind,  that  even 
in  the  last  moments  of  mortal  life  and  agony  he  prayed  for 
his  persecutors — this  man,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the 
teacher  whose  religion  is  said  to  be  *  antagonistic  to  Am 
can  institutions  ' !  Those  who  entertain  such  views  ma^ 
despair  of  the  Republic.  If  the  time  shall  ever  cos 
the  American  people,  blinded  by  their  ignorance,  pi 
bigotry  and  infidelity  to  all  rational  principles,  can  J 
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recognize  the  essential  nobility  of  such  a  nature  and  such  a 
life,  then  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  our  institutions  worth 
saving,  and  even  the  grave  of  Liberty  will  have  been  dese- 
crated and  forgotten. 

But  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Bible  and  the  history  of 
the  Church  contain  many  things  that  justify  the  author  in  the 
use  of  the  language  we  have  quoted.  On  this  point  we  have 
formed  a  very  different  opinion.  The  Bible  may  contain 
much  that  is  intrinsically  false ;  a  corrupt  church  may  be 
pleased  to  wink  at  iniquity,  and  its  ministers  may  sanction 
many  vile  abominations  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that 
Jesus  is  an  impostor,  or  that  he  is  any  more  responsible  for 
the  existing  wrongs  than  any  other  good  and  true  man  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  these  evils  are  to  be  charged  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  religion.  We  should  as  soon  think  of  ascribing 
the  frauds  of  political  rings,  and  the  scalping  of  Christian 
Commissioners  by  the  Modocks,  to  George  Washington  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  merely  because  these  vile 
abominations  occur  in  this  country  and  under  our  democratic 
institutions. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Bible  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  historical  records,  biographical  sketches,  mys- 
terious prophecies,  spiritual  experiences,  inspired  poems, 
pious  proverbs,  scraps  of  sermons,  personal  correspondence, 
etc. ,  written  by  men  in  different  ages,  countries  and  languages 
— under  various  forms  of  government  and  religion,  and  with 
only  occasional  and  vague  references  to  any  idea  of  mutual 
relation  or  unity  of  purpose.  By  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  councils,  translators  and  publishers  these  are  all  printed 
and  bound  together ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  respect  that  they 
sustain  any  intimate  relation  whatever.  In  the  bond  that 
unites  these  incongruous  elements  there  is  nothing  stronger 
than  the  fibers  of  sheep,  goat  and  calf  skins,  except  it  may  be 
in  the  addition  of  metallic  clasps.  Naturally  enough  in  such 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  papers,  derived  from  sources  so 
various,  everything  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  in  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  dissolute  and  wandering  tribes,  in  national  institu- 
tions and  individual  conduct,  may  not  only  be  sanctioned, 
but,  here  or  there,  both  approved  and  condemned.  But  do 
these  incongruities  determine  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the 
principles  of  his  religion  ?  No  ;  never.  The  blameless  life, 
the  practical  religion,  and  the  spiritual  worship  of  that  pure 
and  profound  SPIRITUALIST,  who  came  out  of  Nazareth  to 
be  **  a  light  to  the  Gentiles"  and  **  the  glory  of  his  people," 
must  be  separated  from  the  cunning  depravity  of  false  proph- 
ets, the  gross  materialism  and  disgusting  sensuality  of  cruel 
tyrants,  hoary  polygamists,  and  princely  debauchees  who  had 
no  respect  for  either  personal  integrity  or  distributive  justice, 
and  no  faith  in  immortality. 

■  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  Christian  church  fosters  the 
prevailing  ignorance  and  keeps  up  the  confusion  by  recogniz- 
ing no  proper  distinctions,  in  respect  to  the  characters  of  the 
different  biblical  writers,  the  several  degrees  of  their  mental 
illumination,  and  the  probable  sources  of  their  inspiration, 
respectively.  Thus  by  claiming  the  same  divine  sanction  and 
authority  for  the  whole — the  Oriental  Love  Song  of  Solomon, 
with  its  sensuous  thought  and  voluptuous  imagery ;  the  pas- 
sionate and  pensive  lays  of  a  penitent  adulterer  ;  and  the  pure 
ethics  of  Jesus  and  John — the  mind  that  is  imperfectly  poised 
is  often  led  to  reject  all,  and,  perhaps,  left  to  wander  in  the 
wilderness  of  a  barren  skepticism.  But  must  we  follow  such 
examples  ?  If  Christians  are  so  shamefully  ignorant  and  so 
sadly  warped  by  prejudice  and  false  education,  that  they  can 
not  exercise  an  intelligent  discrimination  in  such  matters,  we, 
at  least,  should  be  capable  of  forming  a  more  dispassionate 
and  enlightened  judgment.  Surely,  no  fair  and  logical  re- 
viewer— looking  at  the  subject  from  the  high  stand-point  of 
the  Spiritual  Philosophy — will  attempt  to  obliterate  ail  such 
important  distinctions.  True,  they  may  fscape  t 
tion  of  our  ''  blind  guides,"  but  suqh  distinction 
are  but  the  recognition  in  things,  of 
fundamental  and  eternal. 
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We  are  the  more  inclined  to  give  some  space  to  a  review 
of  Mr.  Jamieson's  work,  not  merely  because  the  author  may 
exercise  considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  popular 
thought,  but  rather  for  the  reason  that  his  book  serves  our 
purpose  as  a  text  for  some  observations  which  are  intended 
to  have  a  more  general  application.  We  trust  that  no  one 
will  imagine  that  our  strictures  are  prompted  by  any  personal 
considerations  or  unfriendly  feeling.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  can- 
did reviewer  to  rise  above  all  such  incentives.  But  we  must 
frankly  express  the  opinion,  that  we  have  among  us  many 
persons  who  assume  to  write  in  the  interest  of  Spiritualism, 
but  so  far  miss  their  aim  as  to  damage  the  cause  they  desire 
to  serve.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  any  man  to  do  his 
appropriate  work  after  our  method.  We  appreciate  inde- 
pendent thought  and  recognize  the  strongly-marked  individ- 
uality of  the  author. 

But  we  must  also  illustrate  the  independence  we  so  much 
admire  in  others  by  a  free  and  honest  expression  of  our  own 
convictions.  We  can  not  afford  to  be  uncandid  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  since  unfairness  toward  an  author  is  in- 
justice to  the  public.  We  write  with  the  more  freedom 
because  we  know  that  every  really  enlightened  man  prefers 
severe  criticism  to  indiscriminate  indorsement  and  fulsome 
praise.  We  have  known  several  people  whose  words  were 
not  true  indices  of  thought  and  feeling ;  who  were  far  less 
amiable  in  expression  than  in  fact ;  and  we  are  all  liable  to 
form  erroneous  judgments  of  such  people.  Nor  can  we 
always  get  at  the  real  spirit  of  an  author  by  our  limited 
psychometric  perception.  Claiming  no  divine  or  infallible 
source  for  our  impressions,  we  may  here  venture  the  obser- 
vation that  portions  of  the  work  under  review  are  charac- 
terized by  no  small  degree  of  asperity.  Something  like  a 
feeling  of  hostility  ^hapes  the  thought  and  tempers  the  ex- 
pression. The  author's  fiery  zeal  needs  to  be  modified  by 
sober  inquiry  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
human  nature.     His  analyses  of  the  views  of  others  are  too 
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impetuous  to  be  always  just,  and  his  judgments  appear  to 
result  from  spasmodic  action  rather  than  deliberate  reflection. 
Let  us  cite  other  illustrative  passages  from  the  work  before 
us.     The  following  is  the  title  of  the  sixth  chapter : 

"  Our  Country  or  Religion,  which  ? 

"  Religion  in  general  has  rendered  human  nature  worse,  by  every- 
where exciting  enmity  between  the  members  of  the  human  family. 
It  has  always  been  an  uncompromising  foe  to  mental  freedom.  Its 
blood-stained  history  shows  it  to  be  an  infuriated  beast.  Experience 
has  proved  it  to  be  safe  only  when  chained."    (Chap,  vi,  page  109.) 

"  From  a  close  observation  of  facts  I  am  led  to  believe  that  more 
young  women  are  wrecked  under  the  influence  of  religion  than  in 

any  other  way."     (Page  266.) 

» 

If  we  apprehend  the  import  of  the  foregoing  extracts  they 
distinctly  imply,  that  our  Country  and  Religion  can  not  long 
exist  together ;  that  the  existence  of  religion  is  a  chief  cause 
and  unmistakable  evidence  of  human  depravity  ;  and  that 
religion — especially  in  the  experience  of  young  women — is  a 
principal  road  to  ruin  !  We  believe  this  is  a  fair  summary  of 
Mr.  Jamieson's  views.  If  it  is  not,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
correct  us  by  referring  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  author,  as 
quoted  above.  This  statement  does  violence  to  our  reason 
not  less  than  to  our  reverence.  By  common  consent  Reli- 
gion is  a  universal  principle  or  constituent  element  in  the 
composition  of  human  nature.  In  all  climes  and  countries  ; 
in  the  savage  state,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  man  is  a 
religious  being.  His  temples  and  altars  exist  in  all  lands, 
and  in  every  period  of  the  world's  history  Religion  has  ex- 
erted a  controlling  influence  in  man. 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  distinguish  between  Religion, 
per  se,  and  those  abnormal  manifestations  of  this  principle  in 
human  nature  which  naturally  occur  when  it  is  left  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  selfish  and  destructive  passions.  By  his 
sweeping  verdict  he  would  have  Religion,  even  in  its  superior 
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forms,  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  treats  the 
subject  as  if  he  conceived  of  it,  not  as  an  integral  element  in 
human  nature,  but  rather  as  something  unnatural  and  terrible 
that  has  found  its  way  Into  the  constitution  of  man  since  his 
creation.  From  the  foregoing  passages  it  would  be  natural  to 
infer,  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  form  of  eruptive 
disease,  communicated  by  inoculation  from  designing  priests. 
If  this  were  really  the  true  view  of  the  matter  the  author's 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  virus  would  require  no  justification. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  Religion  is  an  important  element  in 
man,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his 
nature,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Jamieson  is  carrying  on  a  con- 
troversy with  God  and  Nature,  and  that  if  he  could  succeed 
in  destroying  Religion  he  would  disorganize  the  soul.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject  he  boldly  attempts  to  iqjpeach  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  in  using  such  mischievous  and  explo- 
sive elements  in  his  noblest  work  as  must  inevitably  endanger 
all  the  interests  of  society.  There  is  a  singular  complexity  in 
our  author's  characterization  of  Religion.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
"  an  infuriated  beast,"  that  must  be  kept  chained  ;  as  a  seduc- 
tive influence,  that  leads  **  young  women  *'  to  ruin  ;  and  as  a 
modern  Titan,  come  to  wrestle  with  Liberty  and  to  overthrow 
the  great  Republic. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
religious  ideas  and  institutions  incidental  evils  occur,  often  of 
a  startling  and  terrible  character.  Mr.  Jamieson  does  not  seek 
a  remedy  for  these  wrongs  in  universal  education  ;  in  a  more 
complete  and  harmonious  development  of  human  nature,  and 
otherwise  in  improved  conditions  of  being,  moral  and  material. 
It  does^  not  occur  to  him  as  possible  that  the  religious  senti- 
ment may  ever  be  tempered  by  mutual  love,  and  its  manifes- 
tations regulated  by  a  higher  wisdom.  He  rather  looks  for 
relief  in  an  arbitrary  and  total  siipprcssiofi  of  Religion.  An 
ignorant  people,  strongly  imbued  with  this  very  feeling,  would 
inevitably  become  persecutors.  Failing  to  get  rid  of  religion 
by  any  species  of  medication  or  evisceration  they  would  soon 
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find  a  pretext  for  securing  safety  by  chaining  that  "  infuriated 
beast ;  "  and  then  what  would  become  of  the  religious  free- 
dom of  mankind  ? 

In  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  suppression  we  should  at 
once  discount  our  intelligence  and  war  against  Nature  and 
Reason.  The  suppression  of  any  normal  faculty  is  both  un- 
natural and  impossible.  Would  you  palsy  the  strong  arm 
because  it  may  be  used  in  acts  of  violence  ?  Will  a  sane  man 
stop  his  ears  from  fear  of  recognizing  a  discord  in  the  world ; 
or  pluck  put  his  eyes  because  they  may  lead  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  sad  scenes  and  gross  deformities  ?  Would 
you  have  the  world  struck  dumb  because  base  men  utter  lies 
and  blasphemies  ?  Shall  we  sacrifice  Reason — that  holds  the 
balance  of  the  mind — because  it  has  been  abused  and  perverted 
by  some  men,  and  is  still  so  feebly  exercised  by  the  many  ? 
And  can  we  afford  to  dispense  with  the  godlike  power  of 
Imagination — the  creative  faculty  of  the  soul — because  some 
people,  in  whom  it  is  not  developed,  are  hallucinated  and  in- 
dulge in  wild  reveries?  Such  reformers  would  pluck  the  plumes 
from  the  eagle  and  make  of  him  a  sober  dunghill  fowl !  They 
would  extinguish  the  fire  of  Prometheus,  annihilate  Poetry, 
Music  and  all  the  sublime  creations  of  Genius  and  Art — 
merely  to 

"  Scatter  the  idle  dreamers  of  the  time." 

These  faculties  are  all  essential  to  the  normal  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  and  last  of  all  could  its  integrity  be  pre- 
served in  the  absence  of  the  religious  principle.  The  imper- 
fections, errors  and  abuses  which  have  hitherto  characterized 
the  religious  life  of  individuals  and  nations,  neither  warrant 
the  assumption  that  religion  is  an  evil  in  itself,  nor  do  they 
diminish  our  estimate  of  its  immeasurable  power  and  divine 
importance  in  the  economy  of  human  nature.  Were  it  even 
possible  to  separate  this  mysterious  force  from  the  faculties 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  we  should  at  once  disfigure  and 
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destroy  the  humanity  in  man  ;  interrupt  all  his  higher  rela- 
tions, and  forever  limit  his  pursuits  and  aspirations  to  the 
ephemeral  interests  of  time  and  sense.  Indeed,  the  faculties 
that  chiefly  distinguish  man  from  the  inferior  animated  crea- 
tion are  those  that  make  him  a  religious  being.  While  the 
religious  life  of  a  people  can  never  be  reasonably  expected  to 
rise  far  above  the  average  level  of  human  development  and 
refinement,  it  is  still  true  that  the  faculties  constitute  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  nature.  They  especially  occupy  the 
coronal  region  of  his  brain.  Thus,  from  the  very  dome  of  the 
spirit's  temple,  they  feel  after  invisible  realities— peer  into  the 
opening  heavens,  and  lay  hold  on  immortality. 

Let  us  here  select  another  brief  passage  from  the  text  of 
the  author's  argument. 

"  Need  we  be  astonished  at  anything  the  clergy  may  do  ?  Their 
religion  licenses  them  to  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes.  If  some  of  them 
are  good  citizens,  it  is  because  they  are  less  influenced  by  their  reli- 
gion than  their  human  nature."     (Page  298.) 

It  is  not  without  strong  provocation  that  our  author  handles 
the  clergy  with  great  freedom  and  severity.  The  manner  of 
his  treatment  is  bold  and  aggressive,  evincing  little  respect 
for  the  members  of  the  profession  and  a  very  sparing  reverence 
for  the  assumed  sanctity  of  the  ministerial  office.  The  reader 
is  neither  invited  to  a  dress  parade  nor  a  holiday  entertain- 
ment. It  is  not  a  pleasant  review,  but  it  is  a  pitched  battle. 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  unable  to  stand  their  ground,  disap- 
pear in  the  distance,  and  we  fancy  the  Apostles  have  a  sorry 
look.  The  tents  of  the  modern  saints  are  demolished  ;  their 
leaders  are  pursued  into  their  camp,  and  the  man  with  the 
long  arm  and  naked  lance  strikes  with  relentless  energy. 

If  this  chastisement  shall  have  the  effect  to  humble  the  false 
pride  of  a  numerous  class  among  the  clergy,  and  thus  render 
them  less  dogmatic  and  arrogant  in  the  exercise  of  priestly 
authority,  it  may  be  a  useful  lesson.     But  our  observation 
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and  experience  do  not  warrant  the  expectation  of  any  such 
result  We  apprehend  that  the  people  who  most  deserve  the 
punishment  are  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  profit  by  these 
stern  reproofs.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  denounce  the 
author  of  this  vigorous  indictment  as  a  graceless  infidel  and 
bold  blasphemer.  Whilst  they  may  weep  in  view  of  the  dark 
and  devious  ways  of  their  brethren,  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  feel  the  force  than  recognize  the  justice  of  Mr.  Jamieson's 
work.  He  has  fearlessly  lifted  the  vail  from  whatever  was 
most  shameful  in  their  lives.  The  Nemesis  of  Grecian  story 
was  a  woman  ;  but  she  scarcely  pursued  the  proud  and  in- 
solent with  a  more  inflexible  determination  than  our  author 
displays  in  following  the  watchmen  in  Zion  that  he  may  bring 
them  to  judgment.  His  summons  is  not  syllabled  in  the  air, 
to  be  speedily  forgotten  among  men.  No ;  but  he  has  as- 
sumed the  office  and  performed  the  function  of  the  record- 
ing angel,  (messenger)  and  so  their  deeds  of  darkness  are 
embalmed  in  his  book. 

But  when  our  author  affirms  that  the  religion  professed  by 
the  Christian  clergy  **  licenses  them  to  commit  all  sorts  of 
crimes/'  we  are  bound  to  dispute  the  statement,  and  to  pro- 
test that  Christianity — not  any  form  of  sectarian  theology, 
but  the  religion  of  Jesus — sanctiofis  no  such  thing.     By  this 
wholesale  method  of  impeachment  the  noblest  characters  are 
defamed,   and  the  grandest  truths  unceremoniously  buried 
beneath  the  debris  oioXA  systems  and  mythological  traditions. 
Is  this  the  proper  business  for  the  Reformer  of  to-day  ?     Does 
not  the  occasion  impressively  suggest  some  nobler  occupation, 
worthy  alike  of  the  time  and  of  the  great  unwritten  philoso- 
phy of  the  Spiritual  Reformation  ?    We  care  not  whether  the 
truth  be  taught  by  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  Pythagoras,  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  Jesus,  Paul,  Mohammed,  Swedenborg,  Ch 
Parker,  Davis  or  some  other  man.     If  it  be  the  i 
and  essence  we  are  equally  bound  to  respect  if 
we  never  attempt  to  determine  the  value  of 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  speaker  or  wr 
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on  its  own  authority.    We  settle  all  such  questions  by  the  more 
scientific  method  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses. 

Now  while  the  multitudes  must  have  the  truth  prefaced  by 
a  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  indorsed  by  the  Christian 
fathers  of  the  Church,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  unpleasantly 
reminded  that  we  have  a  peculiar  people  among  us  who,  on 
the  contrary,  prefer  to  take  the  truth  from  ancient  Pagans  or 
modern  Infidels.  They  speak  very  well  of  Brahma  and  Vish- 
nu, the  first  and  second  persons  in  the  Hindoo  godhead ;  they 
scarcely  object  to  the  whole  mythological  trimurti ;  they  are 
in  love  with  the  Vedas ;  at  the  same  time  they  caricature  the 
Jehovah  of  Moses,  ridicule  the  Christian  trinity,  and  discount 
the  New  Testament.  They  have  only  taken  the  contract  to 
**  run  a  muck  "  against  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  so  they 
rend  the  mantles  of  the  Prophets,  criticise  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  the  impracticable  utterance  of  a  pious  enthusiast, 
and  poke  fun  at  the  epistles  of  the  chief  Apostles.  They  give 
audience  to  the  teacher  who  will  most  loosely  interpret  their 
freedom,  and  seem  ready  to  believe  in  anybody  who  does  not 
believe  in  anything  in  particular.  They  suspect  the  virgin 
Mary,  dispute  the  testimony  of  St.  John,  swear  by  their  own 
particular  medium,  and  traffic  in  the 

**  Fustian  of  thoughts  and  words  ill  sorted." 

The  author  has  been  industrious  in  collecting  information 
from  many  sources,  a  portion  of  which  possesses  real  interest 
and  a  permanent  value.  He  illustrates  the  subject  of  his  trea- 
tise by  the  citation  of  numerous  testimonies  from  politicians, 
statesmen,  and  distinguished  persons  of  other  classes.  He 
even  drafts  the  clergy  whenever  he  can  turn  their  services  to 
a  practical  account  in  his  battle  against  the  church.  His 
fierce  logic  is  a  kind  of  broad-sword  exercise,  that  at  once  im- 
presses the  enemy  and  causes  stragglers  to  fall  into  line.  The 
Government  uses  Indians  in  fighting  the  Modocs  and  other 
savages  ;  and  why  may  not  our  author  employ  such  natural 
and  obliging  ministers  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  pursuit 
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of  the  clerical  cohorts  ?  The  corroborating  testimony  of  free 
and  easy  Christians  is  very  good  and  ought  to  have  weight, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Jamieson  in  some  measure  invalidates 
that  testimony  by  his  rather  sweeping  denunciation  of  the 
whole  profession. 

It  will  be  observed  that  portions  of  this  book  have  but  a 
remote  bearing  on  the  main  question  at  issue.  More  than 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  republication  of  the  newspaper 
evidences  of  ministerial  mischief,  illustrated  by  the  numerous 
cases  of  seduction  of  young  women  by  their  religious  teachers. 
Those  men  are  not  guilty  of  treason  against  the  State,  but 
against  God  and  humanity.  They  corrupt  the  innocent  and 
make  hearth  and  home  desolate.  Hence  it  is  private  virtue 
rather  than  the  public  safety  that  is  imperiled  by  the  presence 
of  these  "  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing."  This  part  of  the  work 
under  review  is  dreary  enough,  and  we  can  not  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  author  should  have  suppressed  all  such  details 
in  the  interest  of  public  morality. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  clothed  with  beauty  and  daily 
illuminated  ;  but  the  light  of  day  is  not  permitted  to  shine  into 
the  foul  precincts  of  our  common  sewers.  The  guardians  of 
the  public  health  do  not  allow  us  to  uncover  our  sinks  and 
sess-pools  lest  the  air  we  breathe  should  be  contaminated. 
The  dead  are  buried  out  of  sight  that  the  rapid  chemistry  of 
decay  may  not  endanger  the  living.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  moral  resurrectionist  who  perpetually  uncovers  the 
sinks  of  iniquity — who  lifts  the  veil  from  secret  chambers, 
and  exposes  the  disgusting  details  of  lechery  and  crime,  like- 
wise corrupts  the  social  atmosphere,  and  thus  endangers  the 
moral  health  of  the  community.  Such  work  is  not  at  all 
suited  to  our  taste.  There  is  something  in  it  even  more  re- 
pulsive and  hideous  than  the  opening  of  old  graves,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  dry  bones  of  the  dead. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  literature  and  art  perform 

thankless   tasks  when   they  only   show  us  deformity.      We 

prefer  to  take  our  wife  and  daughters  to  the  Picture  Gallery 
Vol.  I. — 34 
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or  the  Opera  rather  than  to  the  Morgue  and  the  Anatomical 
Museum,  where  foul  diseases  and  fungus  developments  are 
exhibited  in  wax  to  morbid  curiosity-seekers.  We  neither 
want  corpses  nor  skeletons  for  our  companions  ;  and  we 
would  leave  the  effete  remains  of  the  dissecting-room  out  of 
the  photographic  album. 

The  writer  was  some  years  since  acquainted  with  a  distin- 
guished American  Artist  (now  deceased)  whose  pictures  were 
at  once  so  admirably  drawn,  and  shaded  with  such  exquisite 
delicacy  of  touch  and  manipulation,  that  they  were  often  com- 
pared, in  their  delicate  beauty,  to  the  figures  of  Raphael.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  of  this  artist  that  he  would  never  paint  a 
face  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  selfish  and  destructive 
passions  was  apparent.  He  entertained  the  idea  that  every 
form  of  grossness  and  image  of  sensuality  served  to  corrupt 
popular  feeling  and  thought,  and — by  a  subtle  power  of  moral 
assimilation — to  lower  the  standard  of  human  character.  So 
firm  was  he  in  the  conviction  that  whatever  is  ignoble  and 
base  in  human  nature  should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  that  he 
would  never  prostitute  his  rare  gifts  for  money.  He  left  the 
poor  scene-painters  of  the  world  to  make  clouds  and  daub  the 
darkness  while  he  dipped  his  diamond-pointed  pencil  in  the 
sun,  and  only  touched  the  canvas  that  Beauty,  in  outward 
forms,  might  live  and  be  immortal.  We  honor  the  name  and 
memory  of  that  man  in  a  degree  that  we  can  not  express. 
We  accept  the  reason  in  his  words  and  the  clearer  and  deeper 
logic  of  his  love.  For  why  should  even  the  semblance  of  im- 
becility and  depravity  be  preserved  ?  Why  should  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  have  a  perpetual  license  for  exhibition? 
Why  give  deceit  and  lust  a  place  in  the  cabinet  and  portfolio, 
and  leave  moral  deformity  to  look  down  from  gilded  frames 
on  succeeding  generations  ?  Rather  let  their  images  perish 
from  the  world,  and  be  blotted  out  of  human  remembrance 
for  ever. 


ANTE-NATAL  IMPRESSIONS. 

BY  ELIZABETH  L.   SAXON. 

I  HAVE  been  told  by  some  modest  people  that  ideas  on 
such  a  subject  as  I  have  chosen  should  not  be  generally 
expressed,  and  that  observations  in  this  direction  should  only 
be  made  by  medical  men.  I  deny  this  assumption.  Women 
are  the  builders  and  creators,  under  Providence,  of  the  human 
frame ;  and  until  men  and  women  alike  learn  the  laws  of 
Nature  and  Life — boldly  and  freely  learn,  with  reverent  hearts 
and  a  desire  for  all  good,  they  will  continue  to  send  forth 
monstrosities  of  mind  and  body  to  fill  prisons  and  asylums. 
Every  deep  abiding  grief;  every  angry  emotion,  is  in  a  degree 
daguerreotyped  on  the  minds  of  our  unborn  children.  Many 
a  man  and  woman  have  sent  into  the  world  a  thief  or  a  mur- 
derer, and  all  after  efforts  to  fashion  a  better  character  have 
proved  futile,  and  will  hereafter  until  woman's  power  is  known 
and  understood.  I  go  back  of  the  **  Line  upon  line  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  and  say  that  the  evil  begins  in  the  hour 
a  mortal  body  and  an  immortal  soul  are  conceived.  We  dare 
not  longer  excuse  ourselves  under  the  plea  that  a  just,  over- 
ruling Providence  orders  all  the  details  of  human  conduct, 
and  hence  that  the  most  terrible  crimes  are  but  the  reflections 
of  his  will.  We  will  find  hereafter  that  crimes  proceed,  in 
many  instances,  from  ante-natal  causes,  and  that  individual 
character  is  only  influenced  in  some  limited  measure  by  the 
subsequent  training. 

For  over  twenty  years  I  have  paid  close  attention  to  what 
are  denominated  **  birth  marks f*'  and  I  hold  that  if  a  woman 
is  capable  of  marking  her  child  physically  she  has  the  same 
power  to  influence  and  determine  its  mental  and  moral 
liarities.     It  is  absurd  to  admit  that  she  can  mark  tl 
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and  yet  assume  that  she  has  no  similar  power  over  the  mind 
and  character.  In  this  particular  direction  we  should  look 
for  the  most  comprehensive  reform.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  the  greatest  success.  Here  lies  the  power  of  woman 
for  causing  her  seed  to  **  bruise  the  serpent's  head  " — a  figur- 
ative and  scriptural  representation  of  sin,  which  is  another 
name  for  ignorance.  Here  we  discover  the  meaning  of  those 
fearful  words — **  Visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me 
and  will  not  keep  my  commandments."  The  careless  look 
on  the  surface,  but  the  thoughtful  comprehend  the  deeper 
meaning  of  these  words. 

I  knew  intimately  a  cultivated  woman  who  married  a  man 
of  equal  culture  and  refinement.  He  was  gay  and  convivial, 
but  not  then  more  dissipated  than  two-thirds  of  the  men  we 
meet.  Their  first  three  children  were  well-nigh  perfect  in 
body  and  mind ;  the  fourth  had  a  deformity  of  the  cheek. 
This  child  was  conceived  and  born  after  the  husband  became 
intemperate,  had  delirium  tremens  and  was  beastly  in  his 
habits.  The  fifth  child  had  no  mouth,  and  lived  only  two 
days  ;  the  sixth  was  hideously  deformed,  and  fortunately  was 
still-born  ;  the  seventh  was  blind,  but  it  lived.  The  time 
must  come  when  women  will  discover  that  the  obligation  they 
owe  to  the  children  they  bear  is  not  less  important  than  fidelity 
to  their  marriage  vows,  and  then  they  will  refuse  to  bring 
into  the  world  the  offspring  of  drunken  fathers. 

Whilst  our  scientific  men  are  studying  the  habits  of  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  inquiring  where  these  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  how  those  produce  their  young,  the  grand  drama  of 
human  conception,  birth,  life  and  death  is  played  out  unre- 
garded. They  spend  months  and  years  in  finding  the  age  of 
the  remains  of  organized  bodies — shells  and  bones  unearthed 
or  cast  up  by  the  sea — while  the  proofs  of  infinite  realities — 
the  boundless  capacity  and  limitless  life  of  the  soul — are 
lightly  treated,  and  the  subject  classified  with  idle  vagaries 
and  popular  superstitions.     While  they  sneer  at  the  rights  of 
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woman,  and  overlook  her  power  for  good  or  evil,  she  is  open- 
ing her  receptive  soul  either  to  divine  or  hellish  influences, 
which  must  flow  from  her  nature  down  the  stream  of  life. 
We  now  regard  lunacy  with  but  little  more  horror  than  the 
measels  or  whooping-cough,  it  has  become  so  common  !  Is 
it  asserted  that  children  begotten  in  drunkenness,  and  con- 
ceived and  gestated  in  the  delirium  of  ungovernable  lust,  are 
not  more  liable  to  be  thus  afflicted  than  are  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  are  pure  in  feeling  and  temperate  in  their  habits  ? 
Such  an  assumption  contradicts  our  reason.  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  rapid  increase  of  nervous  diseases,  when  boys  of  six 
years  smoke  and  chew,  and  like  veteran  topers  call  for  a 
**  brandy  smash  ;  "  and  even  gentlemen  walk  the  streets  with 
ladies  holding  a  cigar  in  their  lips  ?  Twenty-five  years  ago 
such  a  sight  would  have  shocked  the  common  sense  of  pro- 
priety. 

One  can  almost  excuse  the  maddened  and  desperate  women, 
who  have  turned  so  defiantly  to  face  and  expose  the  hideous 
wrongs  done  under  cover  of  marriage  and  respectability.  In- 
deed, this  very  respectability  may  have  sealed  their  lips,  and 
bade  them  suffer  a  living  death.  Let  only  the  pure,  spiritualized 
nature  of  woman  be  free  to  develop  itself,  and  she  will  educate 
men  up  from  the  low  plane  of  their  carnal  life,  and  thus  help 
to  usher  in  the  millennial  dawn,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
from  priests  and  poets. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS. 

THE  Fine  Arts,  in  our  judgment,  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  refining  instrumentalities  of  the  age,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  There  is  a  redeeming  power  in  the 
forms  of  Beauty,  and  every  great  artist  is  an  apostle,  whose 
inspired  thoughts  live  in  marble  types  and  pictured  symbols. 
A  fine  picture  is  an  illustrated  commentary  on  the  curious, 
living  and  glorious  forms  of  Nature.  It  is  an  impressive  ser- 
mon against  all  brutality  and  grossness.  Even  a  Barbarian 
would  blush  to  think  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  Venus  or 
Apollo,  and  it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  a  coarse  man 
to  look  at  the  Graces  every  day  for  one  year  and  remain  an 
awkward  clown.  An  original  picture  may  be  at  once  a 
painted  poem  and  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  pure  and  the  per- 
fect. Then  let  the  artist  preach  his  impressive  sermons  from 
the  silent  walls  of  your  dwelling.  Give  place  to  his  pencil 
sketches  of  his  ideals,  that  all  who  cross  your  threshold  may 
read  in  the  beautiful  language  of  form,  color,  light  and 
shadow,  his  commentaries  on  the  Invisible  Perfection. 

Such  teachers  should  have  a  place  alike  in  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  in  the  Common  School,  in  the  halls  of  Science 
and  the  temples  of  Religion — wherever  children  are  conceived, 
born  and  educated ;  where  young  men  make  up  the  pro- 
gramme of  life,  and  where  the  aged  sire 

**  Gathers  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him, 
And  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  every  picture  should  be  the  artist's 
chef  d'ceuvre  in  order  that  it  may  exert  a  refining  influence 
on  the  common  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the  people.  In 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  as  well  as  in  Poetry  and  Music,  the 
public  perception  of  beauty  must  be  educated  by  degrees, 
and  the  taste  formed  and  corrected  by  a  frequent  inspection 
and  comparison  of  many  examples.  Whoever  furnishes  suit- 
able opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
and  judgment  is  a  public  benefactor.  S.  B.  B. 


OUR  TIMES. 

WE  must  regard  the- period  in  which  we  live  as  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  best 
practical  philosophers,  and  the  keenest  scrutinizers  of  the  times 
are  completely  nonplused  as  to  a  proper  name  and  analytical 
definition.  The  golden,  iron,  pastoral,  and  dark  ages  were 
terms  applied  to  periods  that  were  soluble — eras  distinctly 
featured  by  some  one,  strong  characteristic ;  but  ours  has 
none  such,  and  hence  does  not  admit  of  so  easy  a  solution. 
Should  we  call  it  the  progressive  age,  it  might  seem  to  imply 
that  in  all  past  time  the  world  stood  still.  Nor  will  the  sug- 
gestive, inventive  or  diffusive  age  answer  our  purpose,  since 
these  are  all  too  narrow  to  embrace  and  too  weak  to  express 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  times. 

Of  this  fact,  however,  we  are  quite  sure — we  live  in  an  age 
of  Rapid  Transitions,  The  constant  changes  present  us  with 
more  than  kaleidoscopic  variety.  Without  the  aid  of  Darwin 
we  perceive  that,  not  long  ago,  we  were  in  chrysalis — in  the 
grub  state,  in  respect  to  our  intellectual  development ;  to-day 
imagination  takes  wings  and  we  revel  in  a  higher  and  more 
illuminated  atmosphere  ;  what  or  where  we  shall  be  to-mor- 
row the  day  will  determine.  So  rapid  and  startling  are  the 
changes  that  there  is  no  longer  any  fixed  science,  or  ultimate 
results  in  the  specific  methods  and  forms  of  art.  We  scarcely 
wait  to  let  an  invention  or  discovery  cool,  before  it  is  tossed 
into  the  great  alembic  in  which  all  things  are  tested  ;  when, 
suddenly,  new  and  more  beautiful  shapes  and  radiant  colors 
are  developed.  The  solid  ores  and  heat-resisting  gems  arQ 
found  by  our  new  blasts  soluble  as  wax.  Well  may  the  miser 
tremble  for  his  coins,  lest  by  some  rare  device  they  are  proved 
to  be  counterfeit,  or  are  converted  into  vapor  and  spirited 
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away.  "  Touch  and  take  ;  "  there  is  no  other  safe  motto. 
If  we  wait  to  deliberate,  we  miss  the  opportunity.  A  weekly 
balance-sheet  in  every  man's  hands  determines  what  shall  be 
his  next  step.  To  the  right  or  left  is  a  chance  while  we  are 
on  one  leg.  We  sleep  and  wake,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
the  starry  heavens  have  not  shifted  altitude.  We  are  like 
rapid  travelers,  and  our  lives  are  as  various  of  incident  as 
though  we  were  on  swift  revolving  wheels. 

Not  only  domestic  utensils— our  corn-mills  and  wooden 
plows  ;  churns  and  cheese-presses  change  with  the  fashions  ; 
but  the  spirits  of  law,  logic,  philosophy,  and  religion  all  shift 
their  phases  almost  as  suddenly  and  mechanically.  We  learn 
to  feel,  think,  and  act  mercurially ;  personal  interest  is  our 
thermometer.  The  daily  news-record  is  the  rope  at  whose 
end  we  all  dangle  ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  it  is  the  fulcrum 
with  which,  and  the  strong  lever  of  the  human  will,  Archim- 
edes might  have  overturned  the  world.  It  matters  little 
that  he  died  young — young,  we  mean,  in  the  ages — his  levers 
and  capstans,  his  wedges  and  screws  have  been  improved  by 
those  who  made  a  place  to  stand  on  ;  and  the  small  world  in 
which  he  lived  has  been  quite  overturned. 

Those  were  wonderful  toils  of  Hercules ;  but  he  wrought 
only  with  his  hands — with  physical  force — against  lions  and 
monster  hydras.  We  kill  off  all  that  brood  while  we  repose 
in  the  easiest  armed  chair.  Hercules  lived  at  a  proper  time 
and  died  safely  for  his  fame.  Our  age,  prophesied  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  would  have  transcended  Utopia  itself.  Fic- 
tions, in  the  brains  of  madmen  and  visionary  poets,  are  statis- 
tical as  compared  with  our  amazing  array  of  facts.  What  are 
the  enchanted  valleys  of  Rabelais,  with  aerial  Bucentaurs 
carrying  peasants  suddenly  transformed  to  kings,  especially 
in  a  country  .like  our  own  ?  On  our  broad  republican  soil  we 
are  all  kings.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  every  man 
goes  to  his  coronation,  and  he  is  left  to  put  his  crown  on  his 
V  head  or  under  his  feet,  as  he  honors  or  dishonors  his  own 
manhood. 

\ 
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Where  now  are  those  hazy,  lazy,  midsummer  ages,  when 
the  world  went  backward  to  count  its  tracks  in  the  sand,  and 
to  see  if  they  were  all  precisely  alike  ?  for  to  have  made  one 
wry  mark  were  sign  potent  of  the  evil  one.  Those  were  days 
of  steady,  plodding  toil,  and  nights  of  sweet  repose,  when 
faith  was  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  when  reverence 
was  begotten,  creeds  transmitted  in  the  blood,  and  men  were 
guided  by  infallible  oracles — Spirits  of  the  past !  where  are 
ye,  with  your  psalms,  canticles  and  incantations — your  stern, 
fixed,  and  changeless  humors. 

The  times  are  an  imperious  tailor,  shifting  their  cut  and  fit 
oftener  than  the  approved  Paris  fashions.  An  idea  must  be 
embraced  while  it  is  fresh  and  warm  ;  a  theory  pursued  in  its 
incipiency ;  an  invention  appropriated  at  once,  or  it  is  of  no 
avail.  As  well  put  your  new  clothes  away  for  the  moths,  as 
wait  to  enjoy  our  times.  One  or  two  thousand  patent  wash- 
ing machines,  registered  at  Washington,  the  last  the  best, 
and  utterly  annihilating  its  predecessors,  ought  to  open  the 
eyes  of  any  practical  man.  To  each  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
then  they  may  as  well  be  transferred  to  the  lumber-yard  or 
to  the  wood-pile.  But  what  we  lose,  the  World — with  its 
hands  full  of  saws,  chisels,  screws  and  hammers — must  inevita- 
bly gain.  We  must  seize  the  present  hour  and  play  into  each 
other's  hands.  The  only  sign  of  superiority — involving  merit, 
fortune  and  place — consists  in  striking  oftener,  surer,  and 
harder  than  any  other  man. 

The  age  is  eminently  practical,  notwithstanding  it  changes 
color  like  the  prism.  It  consults  the  interests  of  man ;  or 
rather,  in  it,  man  consults  himself  and  looks  after  his  own 
interests,  it  may  be  in  improper  directions.  Humanity  has 
turned  agrarian,  and  is  lifting  itself,  as  it  were,  by  its  waist- 
bands, up  out  of  old  conditions.  Never  were  men  so  neces- 
sary one  to  another  as  now,  when  bur  wants  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying, and  we  are  all  becoming  measurably  equal.  There 
must  be  reciprocity  of  service,  kindness,  trust  and  faith,  or 
nobody  will  be  properly  served  or  well  treated.     In  this 
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Strange  and  tremendous  transition  the  injustice  of  the  distinc* 
tions  of  caste  and  color  are  swept  unregretted  away  by  the 
oblivious  tide.  How  softened  and  subdued  the  once  haughty 
tone  that  made  common  people  tremble  !  **  Come,  if  you 
please,"  is  the  modified  rendering  of  the  old  ^^ go  and  do y 
The  mountain  peril  that  stalked  up,  dark,  grim  and  threaten- 
ing, before  the  betrayal  of  unwilling  obedience,  has  dwindled 
to  a  sand-hill,  over  which  little  boys  fly  kites,  and  hunt  sum- 
mer swallows. 

The  boor's  face  is  not  so  stupid  as  of  old.  It  lights  up, 
ever  and  anon,  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  he,  too,  has 
more  than  a  tread-mill  machine  part  to  play  in  the  curtain 
tending  of  this  world-moving  tableau.  An  imbecile  can  not 
live  among  wise  men,  nor  can  the  rudest  soul  walk  among 
flowers  continually,  without  perceiving,  if  but  through  the 
eyes  of  othersi,  their  worth  and  beauty.  In  past  times  wise 
conferences  were  held  aloof  from  diggers  and  delvers.  The 
images  of  grace  and  beauty — still  likened  to  flowers — whether 
of  Art  or  Nature,  were  carefully  walled  in  from  vulgar  eyes 
by  those  jailor  monks,  whose  cowls  were  not  blacker  than 
their  scowls  !  Now,  the  garden-plot  is  wider  spread,  and  the 
gates  are  open  ;  the  aromatic  odors  climb  up  their  airy  way, 
leap  over  the  wall  and  pervade  the  common  atmosphere. 
The  roll  of  the  curtain  requires  too  many  hands  and  eyes,  to 
keep  the  heavenly  secret  of  "  good  things  enough  for  all " 
any  longer  pent  up.  There  are  no  more  common  men,  in  the 
sense  of  the  earlier  centuries.  Even  servants  and  slaves, 
clowns  and  clodhoppers,  are  pensioned  with  real  or  honorary 
titles  of  men. 

Sad  as  this  change  must  be,  and  is,  for  those  who  have 
kept  the  world's  guardianship  so  long  ;  yet  great  is  the  joy 
of  the  freed  and  new-breathing  millions,  who,  while  they  were 
bowed  down,  made  little  or  no  complaint.  We  have  the  ele- 
ments now  at  our  will.  The  wind  cannot  stay  us,  nor  the 
sea  ;  the  air  yields  to  our  tread,  and  the  mountains  melt  and 
whirl  at  our  command.     Our  feet  are  .planted  in  high  places  ; 
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our  hands  are  springs  of  steel ;  our  breath  is  steam,  and  our 
brain  lightning.  If  we  fail  to  make  the  elements  servants, 
as  they  have  made  us  slaves,  it  will  not  be  from  want  of  guid- 
ing reins,  and  whips,  and  spurs. 

As  this  is  a  practical  age,  in  which  man  considers  himself^ 
we  do  not  build  the  towers,  temples,  and  pyramids  of  the 
ancient  time.  There  are  no  longer  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  "  to  upheave  the  colossal  walls  for  a  penny 
a  day — as  when  St.  Peter's  rose  into  a  wondrous  and  age- 
enduring  monument.  Men  are  wiser  grown  ;  they  work  from 
nobler  impulses  and  for  more  rational  ends.  No  longer  shall 
men  fatten  deserts  with  their  blood,  that  tyrants  may  be  dei- 
fied !  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  lifting  the  vail  from  the  human 
mind,  and  the  treasures  of  knowledge  now  discover  them- 
selves in  the  name  of  God  common  blessings.  The  fathers  of 
science  and  philosophy  descend  from  the  heaven  of  wisdom 
to  touch  the  souls  of  sluggish  men.  Musty  tomes,  full  of 
rapt  visions  of  ancient  prophets  and  bards — resting  in  soul 
close  by  the  celestial  gates,  repeating  songs  of  a  diviner  life, 
heard  through  the  loops  of  Angeldom — dance  down  from 
their  starry  thrones — to  break  the  barbaric  clasps — fetters  of 
knowledge,  that  they  may  gladden  a  world-wide  multitude  of 
yearning  hearts  and  aspiring  minds. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  opened  a  great  theater  of 
human  activities,  wherein  every  'live  man  who  knows  how  to 
demean  himself  in  good  society,  every  profound  thinker  and 
true  worshiper — if  he  will — may  have  a  place  and  a  part 
before  a  very  large  and  liberal  audience.  The  free  man  will 
not  come  here  to  be  confined  in  the  stocks ;  the  strong  man 
will  not  be  put  on  a  low  diet ;  nor  will  any  man  have  his 
sphere  of  thought  circumscribed  by  a  narrow  yard  and  high 
walls,  such  as  might  determine  the  limits  of  another  sectarian 
institution.  The  woman  who  has  warm  and  tender  sympa- 
thies for  suffering  humanity,  need  not  come  with  a  fashiona- 
ble vail  on  her  heart,  nor  will  any  noble  soul,  inspired  with 
living  thoughts  and  angelic  affections,  be  expected  to  dress  for 
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a  masquerade.  Certainly  not.  This  is  not  the  old  enter- 
tainment with  a  late  date  and  a  new  programme.  Nor  is  it  a 
new  clerical  "steeple-chase,"  where  religious  bigotry  and 
theological  conservatism  ride  backward  to  their  own  perdition, 
and  honest  men  undergo  social  martyrdom  for  their  thoughts 
and  opinions. 

We  have  something  better  in  our  time.  And  what  is  to  be 
the  climax  in  this  fast-moving  and  ascending  scale  shall  puz- 
zle sight-seers  with  keener  eyes  than  watch  the  heavens  for 
newly-discovered  worlds  and  suns.  The  earth  once  subdued, 
its  mountains  cast  down,  and  waste-places  lifted  up — as  there 
is,  in  our  ways  and  means,  more  than  visionary  promise — 
and  there  is  only  left  the  law  of  LovE  to  be  enforced,  to  link 
hearth  to  hearth,  hamlet  to  hamlet,  nation  to  nation,  until  the 
Eden  of  Nature  is  restored,  when 

"  Man  in  the  sunshine  of  the  world's  new  Spring, 
Shall  walk  transparent  like  some  holy  thing." 


GENIUS  AND  EDUCATION. 

THE  rare  power  and  felicitous  combination  of  faculties 
and  passions  which  we  denominate  genius,  is  not  yet 
represented  by  any  very  precise  and  satisfactory  definition. 
Genius,  however,  may  be  as  truly  a  natural  product  as  any- 
thing in  the  realm  of  macrocosmical  existence.  The  natural- 
ness of  an  object  or  an  event  is  not  to  be  logically  inferred 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  multiplication,  nor  can  a  preternatural 
origin  and  character  be  predicated  of  infrequency  of  occur- 
rence or  singularity  of  development.  The  greatest  extremes, 
in  respect  to  capacity  for  action,  are  comprehended  in  the 
scale  of  Nature.  The  sloth  with  difficulty  crawls  three  yards 
in  an  hour ;  but  the  wild  goat  of  the  Alps  even  throws  him- 
self one  hundred  feet  and  instantly  finds  the  center  of  gravity 
on  the  sharp  ledges  and  slippery  peaks  of  Chamouni.     The 
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modest  violet  adorns  the  humblest  pathway,  and  the  wild  rose 
blooms  on  every  hill-side ;  but  these  are  no  more  natural 
than  the  century  plant,  that  only  once  sends  up  its  huge  stalk 
and  displays  its  splendid  corolla  to  the  sun  in  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years. 

We  may  possibly  fail  to  discover  the  laws  that  determine 
the  mental  and  other  characteristics  of  distinguished  persons  ; 
nor  can  we  always  trace  the  subtle  forces  of  the  mind,  in  their 
intricate  operations  on  the  organs  and  functions  of  being. 
We  may  not  uncover  the  ultimate  springs  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, nor  comprehend  the  dynamics  of  imponderable  agents. 
How  far  our  lives  are  influenced  and  our  earthly  destinies 
determined  by  super-terrestrial  causes,  is  a  curious  question 
among  speculative  philosophers ;  and  to  what  extent  we  are 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  superior  powers,  it  is  not 
given  us  to  know.  But  of  one  fact  we  may  be  assured.  The 
highest  distinction  in  any  of  the  superior  walks  of  life  can  only 
be  achieved  by  close  application  and  patient  labor.  The 
natural  powers  may  be  of  the  highest  order,  but  their  com- 
plete development  and  harmonious  action  must  depend  on 
earnest  thought  and  thorough  discipline.  The  faculties  we 
seldom  use  are  dwarfed  in  their  growth  and  enfeebled  in  their 
capacity  for  constant  exercise  and  vigorous  effort.  True,  we 
hear  of  certain  natural  geniuses  that  require  no  study  to  give 
them  superior  strength  and  lasting  eminence  ;  but  we  never 
chance  to  meet  them  in  our  intercourse  with  men.  We  know 
there  are — here  and  there — uneducated  persons  of  peculiar 
temperaments,  whose  natural  coruscations  appear  like  pale 
auroral  flames  ;  or  they  flash  like  fire-flies  about  the  temples 
of  Science  and  Art.  These  are  not  the  stars  that  rise  and 
shine  in  the  intellectual  heavens  forever.  They  are  the  ignes 
fatui  that  flit  through  the  lower  strata  of  our  moral  atmos- 
phere— meteors  whose  sudden  incandescence  ends  in  a  cold 
and  desolate  eclipse,  leaving  no  record  as  an  incentive  to  the 
living. 

The  requisite  conditions  to  the  development  of  genius  may 
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be  inherited.  They  consist  in  part  of  a  fortunate  blending  of 
the  several  temperaments,  and  the  consequent  physical  and 
moral  combinations ;  in  a  peculiar  cerebral  conformation,  and 
a  nice  adjustment  in  the  involuntary  application  of  vital  forces 
to  the  corporeal  instruments  of  thought  and  feeling ;  in  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  impressions  from  the  subtile  principles 
of  the  natural  world  ;  and  in  the  delicate  sensibility  that  de- 
termines the  sympathy  of  the  soul  with  the  realms  of  universal 
intelligence.  But  while  these  primary  combinations  exist  by 
Divine  ordination,  and  the  essential  principles  and  conditions 
are  implanted  in  the  very  rudiments  of  our  being,  it  is,  after 
all,  only  by  the  proper  education  of  our  faculties  that  the 
fortunate  possessor  may  ever  reach  the  goal  of  the  highest 
ambition. 


SPIRIT  AND  ART  OF  POETRY. 

IN  a  general  sense  a  poem  may  be  said  to  be  a  metrical  com- 
position ;  but  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  not  essential  to  the 
existence  of  true  poetry.  Verse  is  not  the  sole  language  of 
its  essential  spirit,  but  only  its  incidental  adjunct.  Hence, 
the  highest  poetry  may  or  may  not  find  expression  in  the 
melody  of  speech.  Considered  merely  as  an  art,  poetry 
requires  not  only  a  nice  perception  of  metrical  harmony,  but 
the  ability  to  recognize  and  trace  the  most  intricate  lines  and 
technical  distinctions.  The  great  artist  must  necessarily  com- 
prehend the  laws  of  poetical  conception  and  construction, 
and  he  must  be  able  to  produce  the  various  artistic  combina- 
tions and  effects  which  belong  to  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. If,  however,  all  the  higher  poetic  elements  were  com- 
prehended in  the  mere  art  of  versification,  much  of  the  sublim- 
est  poetry  would  fail  to  answer  the  definition. 

The  faculty  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  poetry  is  Imagina- 
tion, or  the  creative  power  of  the  mind.     As  the  office  of 
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poetry  is  rather  to  create  than  to  copy  or  transcribe,  it  follows 
that  one  must  break  away  from  his  relation  to  material  forms, 
arbitrary  customs,  and  all  the  ordinary  facts  of  history  if  he 
would  achieve  the  highest  distinction.  He  "must  rise  into  the 
ideal  realm  to  develop  any  of  the  more  striking  effects  of 
poetic  thought  and  expression.  Lord  Jeffrey  in  his  analysis 
of  the  constituents  of  true  poetry,  and  the  pleasure  it  inspires, 
finds  those  elements  to  consist  in  the  excitement  of  passion, 
the  play  of  imagination  and  the  qualities  of  diction.  But  the 
common  reader,  in  judging  that  to  be  the  best  poetry  which 
affords  him  the  greatest  pleasure,  may,  in  some  important 
sense,  be  nearer  the  truth  than  the  critic  who  proceeds  to 
separate  its  several  elements,  and  to  expose  the  larger  and 
smaller  defects  which  may  be  found  to  characterize  their 
superficial  aspects  and  existing  combinations. 

But  the  highest  elements  of  poetry  may  exist  in  a  state  of 
sublime  independence  of  educational  discipline  and  the  mere 
graces  of  a  scholastic  style.  Savages  are  often  eloquent  in  a 
high  degree,  and  the  finest  dramatic  effects  are  frequently 
developed  in  the  speech  and  action  of  little  children.  Lord 
Jeffrey  further  says,  **  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please."  Aris- 
totle in  his  rules  of  comic  composition  admits  the  expression 
of  humorous  ideas  and  the  excitement  of  the  ridiculous  to  a 
place  within  the  realm  of  poetry.  If  we  are  to  respect  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  philosopher  of  Stagira,  we  may  find 
the  elements  of  poetry  in  the  strong  contrasts  and  ludicrous 
aspects  in  which  truth  and  error  are  exhibited  by  many 
humorous  writers. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  respective  proprietors  of 
pentameters  and  hexameters.  The  dilettanti  are  at  liberty 
to  insist  on  the  most  accifrate  arrangement  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  anapestic,  dactylic,  spondaic  and  trochaic  combinations 
and  measures.  We  have  a  great  respect  for  art  and  artists, 
and  if  those  gentlemen  can  even  determine  the  contents  an  * 
value  of  a  woodpile  by  metrical  instead  of  cubic  measure 
the  multiplication  table,  we  make  no  objection. 
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EDITORIAL  ETCHINGS. 

I. 

THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  new  Boston  University  commences  its  operations  this 
year  with  Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Oratory,  a  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  a  College  of  Music. 
The  energetic  spirit  of  its  trustees  and  their  ample  endowment 
profitably  invested,  which  it  is  said  will  in  a  few  years  amount 
to  about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  give  ample  assurance  that  it 
will  not  be  inferior  to  any  American  University,  however  old 
or  distinguished.  We  have  high  hopes  of  its  future  from  the 
indications  it  already  exhibits  of  mental  independence.  In 
establishing  a  School  of  Oratory  and  a  College  of  Music,  it 
has  stepped  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries,  and  in  its  Medi- 
cal Department  it  has  ignored  the  Papal  infallibility  of  Old- 
School  Physicians  and  appointed  a  faculty  who  recognize  the 
value  of  Homoeopathy.  In  the  chair  of  Physiology  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Prof.  Buchanan, 
the  only  American  Physiologist  whose  labors  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  mysteries  of  the  nervous  system  of  man. 
Under  his  teachings  the  Department  of  Physiology  will  be  the 
most  fascinating  portion  of  medical  science  and  the  richest  in 
its  contributions  to  medical  philosophy. 


IL 
UTILITY  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


WE  are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  either  estimate 
the  importance  or  determine  the  value  of  all  possessions 
and  interests  by  their  tangible  relations  to  the  vulgar  idea  of 
utility.  We  believe  there  are  many  valuable  things  not  included 
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in  the  price  current,  or  the  last  inventory  of  our  worldly  pos- 
sessions. The  men  who  build  cities  and  navies  ;  who  open 
mines  and  establish  commerce  ;  who  construct  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  and  such  as  plant  corn  and  cotton-fields,  are  all 
useful.  But  life  presents  other  interests,  pursuits  and  objects, 
while  Humanity  has  other  necessities,  desires,  and  functions. 
Some  are  duly  commissioned  to  cultivate  the  flowers,  to  sing 
the  songs,  and  write  the  philosophies  of  the  world.  If  you 
insist  on  seeing  the  commission  we  must  point  you  to  their 
own  natural  inclinations  and  endowments.  These  constitute 
the  only  divine  authority,  with  the  seal  and  signature  of  the 
Almighty.  There  are  ministers  of  Use  and  Beauty  whose 
work  is  of  inestimable  utility  to  our  souls.  They  labor  to 
mould  us  into  the  image  of  their  own  glorious  Ideals.  They 
are  the  peaceful  rulers  who  sway  the  scepter  of  the  Divine 
Harmonies  over  the  conflicting  and  noisy  elements  of  human 
passion  and  worldly  interest. 


III. 

THE  CHILD  AND   THE  LESSON. 

WHILE  traveling  in  the  South — some  years  since — we 
met  a  little  girl  eight  years  old — a  radiant  child  with 
azure  eyes  and  sunny  hair — whose  sweet  voice  and  smiling 
face  were  like  music  in  the  morning.  She  seemed  irresistibly 
drawn  to  the  writer,  and  the  attraction  was  certainly  mutual. 
We  learned  her  brief  history  from  an  elderly  lady  who  accom- 
panied the  child.  The  family  lived  in  New  Orleans,  but  both 
parents  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Southern  pestilence,  and  this 
beautiful  child  was  left  to  the  fostering  care  of  an  uncle.  She 
was  too  young  to  mourn,  and  we  felt  thankful  that  the  angel 
of  the  deep  sleep  left  no  shadow  on  the  fair  brow  when  he 
invited  her  natural  guardians  to  the  repose  of  their  last  slum- 
ber. 

That  laughing  child  was  to  the  heart  of  a  father,  far  away 
from  his  home,  an  inspiration  of  natural  beauty,  of  innocent 
Vol.  I.— 35 
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affection  and  sparkling  joy.  Those  who  do  not  love  children 
have  but  a  questionable  title  to  an  immediate  heaven  here- 
after. The  unclouded  light,  the  spontaneous  feeling,  and  the 
demonstrative  warmth  which  characterize  the  young,  while 
yet  the  heart  is  unoccupied  by  fashionable  follies  and  conven- 
tional deceptions — serve  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  years ; 
and  we  feel  the  frosts  which  many  winters  have  gathered 
about  the  heart  dissolve  away  in  their  presence.  They  touch 
a  yet  deeper  chord,  and  recall  the  memory  of  treasures  we 
have  laid  up  where  the  rust  of  this  world  can  not  corrupt,  and 
where  the  thieves  that  rob  so  many  of  the  hopes  and  graces 
of  the  heart  and  life  break  not  through  and  steal. 


IV. 

PANORAMA  OF  A  JOURNEY. 

WHAT  a  world  is  revealed  in  a  journey  of  one  thousand 
miles !  It  requires  about  forty-eight  hours  to  unroll  the 
great  picture  with  its  innumerable  creations  of  Nature  and  Art 
— forms  animate  and  inanimate — before  the  eye  and  the  mind. 
The  picture  moves  before  us  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to 
the  powers  of  steam.  At  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  tangible 
forms  suddenly  appear,  as  if  a  magician  had  called  them  from 
the  earth  and  atmosphere  ;  while  with  each  succeeding  revo- 
lution of  the  *'  driving-wheels,"  they  vanish  like  phantom- 
shapes  that  dissolve  in  air.  Trtje,  the  same  heavens  bend 
above  us  all  the  while,  and  from  every  point  of  view  we  may 
read  their  starry  revelations.  But  the  objects  of  the  lower 
world  come  and  go  in  rapid  succession ;  and  in  our  kaleido- 
scopic observations  they  are  all  the  while  presenting  many 
startling  changes,  and  the  most  picturesque  combinations. 
Every  moment  the  scene  changes.  New  forms  appear  in  the 
distance ;  others  flit  before  the  vision  for  an  instant — glide 
impetuously  away — are  dimly  seen  in  remote  perspective,  and 
then  lost  beneath  the  shadows  that  hover  along  the  confines 
of  natural  vision. 
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V. 
GOD    IN  THE  SOUL  AND  LIFE. 

THE  breath  of  the  Infinite  fans  our  vital  fire,  and  God 
everywhere  touches  the  conscious  soul.  The  man  is 
spiritually  asleep  who  does  not  realize  this  contact — he  is  dead 
who  is  not  inspired.  We  are  quite  right  in  this  last  remark, 
since  inspiration,  from  inspirOy  signifies  to  breathe ;  and  when 
men  cease  to  breathe  they  are  said  to  be  dead.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  the  gods  speak  to  whom  they  will.  The  voices  of  the 
Angels  may  for  a  while  be  mistaken  for  common  thunder,  but 
they  will  be  understood  at  last.  We  are  constantly  immersed 
in  a  broad,  fathomless  sea  of  subtile  elements  and  spiritual 
forces,  and  thus  the  Divine  life  and  intelligence  interpenetrate 
and  encircle  all.  When  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit  is  trans- 
lated into  the  outward  forms  of  speech  and  action,  the  God- 
nature  is  revealed  in  his  rational  offspring.  The  proper  work 
of  the  moral  artist  is  to  develop  the  Celestial  Life  on  earth, 
and  thus  by  a  kind  of  moral  altorelievo  to  show  us  the  divine 
image  in  Man. 


VI. 

THE  SOCIALISTIC   CARNIVORACITY. 

THOSE  who  believe  in  the  god  of  gregarious  instincts 
and  licentious  affinities,  and  are  accustomed  to  reduce 
their  religion  to  practice — chiefly  in  the  basement  story  of 
htiman  nature — are  reviving  the  ancient  worship  according  to 
Moses,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  improved  in  charac- 
ter by  his  last  reTncamation.  The  most  acceptable  offerings 
appear  to  consist  of  bulls  and  rams.  Just  now  the  whole  at- 
mosphere of  their  temple  has  an  aroma  of  flesh,  and  one  is  re- 
minded that  "there  is  death  in  the  pot."  The  great  social 
science  (?)  stew  simmers,  and  seethes,  and  smokes,  while  its 
foul  savor  goes  up  from  the  altar,  day  and  night,  before 
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men.  It  corrupts  the  air  of  Christendom  and  is  an  offense  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  heathen.  The  flesh-worshipers,  who  be- 
lieve in  unlimited  freedom  of  speech — as  well  as  of  every  other 
function, — will  not  of  course  feel  incensed  at  these  words  of 
the  scribe. 


VII. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  BUSINESS. 

WE  shall  soon  have  abundant  materials  for  another  Book 
of  Martyrs.  In  former  days,  when  the  world  was  not 
so  much  progressed,  it  was  presumed  that  a  martyr  must  pos- 
sess a  certain  elevation  of  thought,  dignity  of  manner  and  ex- 
altation of  spirit.  But  in  these  days  we  economize  and  use 
cheap  materials  and  methods.  We  contrive  to  do  a  larger 
business  on  a  less  capital  of  heart,  and  brain,  and  character. 
We  have  a  lively  market,  and  there  are  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  individual  enterprise.  We  discover  a  great  ambition 
to  win  the  crown  either  by  getting  into  the  fire,  into  hot 
water,  or  into  the  mud  ;  it  matters  not  which,  since  the  mod- 
ern aspirants  seem  to  be  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  element. 

Well,  so  long  as  knaves  and  simpletons  are  ambitious  to 
serve  in  this  capacity,  we  can  afford  to  acquiesce,  and  thus 
save  our  sensible  people  for  other  and  more  vital  purposes. 
The  victims  may  each  select  his  own  method,  and  make  his 
quietus  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  his  peculiar  tastes,  either 
by  throwing  himself  from  a  broad  platform  against  a  solid 
wall,  by  crawling  into  a  filthy  sewer,  or  by  drowning  in  a  frog- 
pond.  Is  not  this  a  Republic,  and  are  we  not  all  free  ?  What 
a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  live  where  one  may  act  like  a  fool, 
and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  being  a  slave  to  his  passions  !  The 
modern  trinity  is  '*  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,*'  of 
which  the  worshipers  are  quite  numerous  just  now.  Who 
comes  next  ?    **  O  tempora  O  "  Moses  ! 
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THE  ENGLISH  POET  AND   LECTURER. 

BEFORE  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  delivered  to  our  read- 
ers Gerald  Massey,  the  English  poet  and  orator — already  on 
his  way  to  this  country — will  have  arrived  in  New  York.  He  comes 
to  fill  professional  engagements,  and  will  lecture  on  several  popular 
themes,  not  omitting  (we  presuhie)  the  facts  and  philosophy  of  Spirit- 
ualism. ,Like  all  true  poets  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  invisi- 
ble realm  of  spiritual  causation,  and  the  presence  of  inspiring  agents 
whose  subtile  substance  and  organic  forms  are  only  recognized  in  the 
conceptions  of  genius,  or  otherwise  made  visible  to  the  quickened 
sense  of  the  soul. 

In  the  September  number  of  Human  Nature^  Mr.  Massey  speaks 
for  the  poets  to  the  critics,  in  some  epigrammatic  lines  from  which  we 
extract  the  following : 

You  are  disappointed  with  my  work  ;  ah,  true, 
It  was  not  meant,  my  friend,  to  mirror  you ; 
The  only  thing  on  earth  you  care  to  view  I 

Am  I,  too,  such  a  miserable  elf? 

Do  let  me  look  you  in  the  face,  my  brother, 
'Tis  only  in  the  mirror  of  each  other 
That  we  can  see  the  littleness  of  self ! 


You  had  no  power  to  crown  me  with  the  bay ; 
You  could  not  reach  to  snatch  one  leaf  away ; 
But  you  may  rob  my  little  ones  of  bread, 
Helping  to  damn  the  Book  you  have  not  read. 
Be  proud  !  that  is  no  trivial  thing  to  do. 
Be  safe  I  there  is  no  law  for  thieves  like  you. 


You  take,  so  far  as  you  can  reach,  my  fruit ; 
Eat  it ;  cut  up  the  giver  branch  and  root, 
And  fling  your  dirt  at  me  ;  which  I  endure 
Because  another  crop  will  need  manure. 
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Far  down  below  the  surface  my  soul  drew 
The  breath  whose  bubbles  only  rose  to  you  ! 
And  you  must  sound  the  depths  ere  you  can  mark 
The  things  that  I  have  dived  for  in  the  dark. 
It  is  not  possible  for  pearls  to  swim 
With  the  light  bubbles  breaking  on  the  brim. 

Not  only  as  a  poet  but  also  as  a  lecturer  Mr.  Massey  has  acquired 
an  honorable  distinction.  The  English  journals  not  only  recognize 
the  fact  that  his  style  is  popular  and  his  presence  magnetic,  but  they 
bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  great  ability  displayed  in  his  lec- 
tures. He  has  made  many  friends  in  this  country  by  his  fearless  and 
rational  advocacy  of  Spiritualism,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  a  most 
cordial  reception. 


HOW  WE  LOOK  AT  A  DISTANCE. 

OUR  readers  will  naturally  like  to  know  how  the  Journal  is  re- 
ceived abroad,  and  especially  what  opinions  are  entertained,  in  re- 
spect to  its  peculiar  character  and  merits,  by  the  scientific  and  literary 
classes  of  England.  Possibly  some  one  may  think  we  are  selfish  in 
giving  publicity  to  the  complimentary  judgment  of  Dr.  Sexton  ;  but 
it  has  occurred  to  us  that — since  we  have  some  friends  who  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  success  of  our  enterprise — our  selfishness  might  be 
rendered  no  less  apparent  by  concealment ;  in  other  words,  by  keep- 
ing exclusively  for  home  consumption  the  moral  support  and  encour- 
agement afforded  by  the  following  brief  but  very  cordial  epistle : 

17  Trafalgar  Road,  Old  Kknt  Road, 
London,  S.  E.,  Aug.  23,  1873. 

Dear  Dr.  Brittan  : 

I  have  just  seen,  for  the  first  time,  your  most  admirable  Journal,  and  I  feel 
that  I  can  not  resist  the  inducement  to  send  you  a  line  congratulating  you  on  its 
api^earance.  The  high  tone  of  the  articles  inserted,  the  great  ability  displayed  in 
the  Editorial  Department,  the  superior  get-up  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  prestige 
of  your  own  name  in  connection  with  it,  will  cause  this  new  Quarterly  to  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  fresh  epoch  in  Spiritual  Literature. 

We  in  England  are,  I  fear,  a  long  way  behind  our  brethren  in  America,  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  and  the  appearance  of  Brittan' s  Journal  will  tend,  very  consid- 
erably, to  increase  the  distance  between  us  on  the  great  highway  of  Spiritual  Pro- 
gress.    Still  we  are  not  jealous  of  the  advancement  you  have  made,  but  will  en- 
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deavor  to  use  the  fact  as  stimulus  to  increased  exertion  on  our  part,  in  the  great 
work  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  even  yet,  before  the  grand  truth  of 
Spirit  Communion  becomes  universally  accepted. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  noble  undertaking, 

I  am  yours  in  fraternal  love, 

George  Sexton. 

The  distance  of  our  Correspondent  may  possibly  lend  something 
like  enchantment  to  his  view  of  spiritual  progress  in  America.  We 
have  reason  to  lament  that  there  is  more  apparent  activity  than  real 
advancement  among  our  people.  They  keep  their  eyes  wide  open — 
comprehend  some  things,  but  have  no  time  to  apply  their  principles. 
We  can  not  here  speak  of  occasional  examples  of  unusual  growth  in 
all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  spirit ;  but  we  must  confess  that  the 
great  spiritual  community  of  this  country  has  not  advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  its  opportunities.  We  are  unpleasantly  reminded  that  among 
professed  Spiritualists  some  phases  of  motion  or  action  are  merely 
the  development  of  blind  and  unreasoning  forces ;  and  that  much  of 
our  spiritual  activity  is  but  the  absence  of  a  sublime  repose  of  the 
soul ;  or,  what  is  worse,  the  restlessness  of  unsettled  principles  and 
convictions,  and  the  promptings  of  a  vain  ambition.  But  of  course 
these  evils,  whether  real  or  apparent,  are  to  be  expected  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  any  great  movement  that  shakes  the  old  foundations  and 
touches  the  secret  springs  of  our  individual  and  social  life. 


A   MINISTERIAL    MEDIUM. 

WE  learn  from  the  September  issue  of  Human  Nature  that 
Rev.  F.  W.  Monck,  LL.D.,  formerly  a  Baptist  clergyman  in 
Bristol,  England,  has  of  late  developed  remarkable  powers  of  me- 
diumship,  and  has  thus  been  led  to  abandon  his  creed  and  embrace 
the  pure  faith  and  profound  philosophy  of  Spiritualism.  On  the  even- 
ing of  Sunday,  August  24th,  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  Cavendish 
Rooms,  London,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  Medium  and  Day- 
break,    We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  his  introduction  : 

Mr.  Monck  chose  for  his  text  the  fourth  verse  of  the  fiffch  chapter  of  Matthew 
— **  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted."  He  prefaced  his 
sermon  by  remarking  that  last  week  lie  and  Dr.  Sexton  visited  Mr.  Shorter,  editor 
of  the  Spiritual  Magazine^  and  while  m  conversation,  Mr.  Monck  saw  a  child 
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climb  up  on  a  chair  and  amuse  himself  in  a  very  happy  manner.  He  asked  Mr. 
Shorter  if  the  child  were  his,  when  it  was  replied,  **  No,  nor  do  I  see  any  child ; 
and  if  there  be  one,  it  must  be  a  spirit-cliild.*'  In  moving  about  Mr.  Shorter  nearly 
trod  on  it,  but  Mr.  Monck  caused  him  to  step  aside.  Mr.  Monck  then  heard  it 
said,  **  This  is  Henry,"  and  then  he  saw  it  tumble  off  from  somewhere,  and  floun- 
der about  in  agony,  and  die  as  if  in  convulsions.  Then  the  scene  faded  away.  Mr. 
Shorter  then  said  that  he  had  lost  a  dear  little  nephew  some  years  ago,  whom  be 
loved  very  much.  He  had  tumbled  from  a  bank,  and  got  drowned,  very  much  in 
the  same  way  as  had  been  described  by  Mr.  Monck,  and  his  name  was  Henry. 
Then  the  father  of  the  child  entered  the  room,  and  it  was  seen  again  to  climb  upon 
his  knees.  When  the  mother  entered  it  went  to  her  also,  and  she  declared  that 
she  felt  its  touch.  Dr.  Sexton,  who  is  a  very  extraordinary  seer,  as  well  as  orator, 
looked  in  a  crystal  and  saw  a  person  open  a  book  like  a  Bible.  He  perceived 
that  it  was  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  He  could  not  tell  the  verse,  but  the 
matter  was  the  text  which  he  had  just  given  out.  He  thought  the  incident  so 
singular  that  he  determined  to  take  it  for  his  motto  that  evening. 


MYSTERIOUS    PHENOMENA. 

THERE  are  examples  of  what  appear  to  be  electro-photographic 
representations,  or  images  of  human  forms  and  of  figures  that 
become  visible  and  invisible  without  any  apparent  cause.  These 
have  attracted  attention  in  France,  and  are  attributed  to  spiritual 
agency.  In  the  front  of  a  small  house  in  Poix,  during  thunder-storms, 
since  June,  1872,  there  has  appeared — on  the  right  side  of  the  door — 
the  figure  of  a  man  with  an  arm  extended,  and  pointing  to  the  oppo- 
site side  where  there  are  columns  of  figures  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram.*  These  figures,  or  drawings,  are  represented  as 
I  2  3  4  5  6  &  remaining  from  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
I  2  3  4  5  6  &  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  disappeared 
I  2  3  4  5  6  &  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  September — when 
Z  the  strange  signs  had  not  appeared  for  a  season — 

the  proprietor  had  the  house  painted  a  color  resembling  stone ;  but 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  in  the  place,  the  signs  were  repro- 
duced as  the  painter  proceeded  with  his  work,  as  if  an  invisible  hand 


*  A  very  intelligent  lady  who  resides  at  Washington,  D.  C,  assures  us  that  simi- 
lar pictures  have  appeared  on  a  window  of  the  old  Meade  house  in  Washington 

residence  of  the  late  Commodore  Meade.  A  female  face,  sad  and  beautiful,  looking 
out  above  a  male  head,  which  sometimes  and  for  some  persons  has  the  face  visible. 
When  our  informant  saw  it  the  male  head  was  bowed — the  face  could  not  be  seen. 
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had  made  them  under  the  brush.  The  mystical  characters  were 
yellow,  and  hence  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  color  employed 
by  the  painter. 

It  is  said  that  a  somnambulic  medium  at  Toulouse — who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  facts  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph — was 
employed  as  an  instrument  in  giving  some  explanation  of  the  mystery. 
The  sleeping  seer  had  a  vivid  picture  of  the  signs  presented  to  him. 
As  the  mystical  images  faded  out  he  had  another  vision  and  found 
himself  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  woman,  fifty-five  years  of  age — by 
the  name  of  Marie  Louise  Semis — who  for  seventeen  years  had  lived 
on  a  single  cup  of  milk  and  a  little  water,  taken  each  day  without 
other  nourishment  of  any  kind.  The  residence  of  the  invalid  woman 
was  indicated,  and  on  inquiry  the  facts  and  statements  concerning  her 
were  all  strictly  verified.  The  spirits  tell  them  they  can  not  produce 
effects  visible  within  the  material  sphere  without  the  aid  of  human 
mediums ;  that  the  images  at  Poix  were  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  fluids  of  discarnated  spirits  and  incarnate  beings,  five  in  num- 
ber, of  which  Marie  Louise  Serrus  was  one. 

The  invisible  powers  also  affirm  that  a  superior  Spirit  has  been  in- 
carnated, and  that  towards  the  year  1890-91  there  will  be  produced, 
with  his  aid,  such  remarkable  phenomena  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
deny  Spiritist  truths.  The  time  of  this  event  is  said  to  be  indicated 
by  the  three  rows  of  figures — ^the  three  sixes  making  eighteen  years, 
when,  it  is  said,  we  shall  witness  the  fulfiUment  of  the  following  pro- 
phecy of  Joel  : 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward — I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions ;  and  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  handmaids 
in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit." 


SPIRITS  OF  HEALTH. 

WE  have  also  accounts  in  the  French  journals  of  remarkable 
cures  by  spiritual  agency,  in  cases  of  Consumption,  Sma)1-^nx 
and  other  diseases.  Magnetized  water  and  magnetism  otherwi' 
were  prescribed  and  used  with  great  success  in  Consul 
cases  seem  to  be  well  authenticated  by  the  phyndum 
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who  though  disbelieving  superintended  the  treatment  until  the  cure  was 
complete,  when  he  was  convinced  in  spite  of  himself.  Cases  of  Small- 
Pox  are  said  to  have  been  cured,  leaving  no  mark  on  the  patient. 
The  treatment  was  magnetism  and  fumigations,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  with  juniper  berries,  the  patient  also  drinking  an  infusion  of  the 
same. 

A  gentleman  who  had  recovered  under  other  treatment,  but  was 
terribly  disfigured,  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  the  fumigations  with 
marvelous  results,  the  marks  having  been  entirely  obliterated  from 
his  countenance.  His  physician  was  at  first  disposed  to  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  the  experiment,  but  after  a  few  days*  trial  he  became  serious 
and  said  he  should  report  the  case  to  the  Medical  College.  The 
Spirits  also  reconmiend  the  juniper  fumigations  in  exposed  and  infect- 
ed houses  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  contagion. 


INSPIRATION  OF  THE  WATERS. 

IF  there  are  sermons  in  stones  and  running  brooks,  why  may  there 
not  be  Spirit-pictures  and  mystical  revelations  in  the  water  for  those 
who  can  read  them  ?  It  is  said  that  certain  mediums  in  France  see  pic- 
torial representations  of  what  is  occurring  at  a  distance,  by  looking  in 
•  a  glass  of  water,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  they  receive  messages  in 
what  appear  to  be  written  characters  seen  in  the  liquid  element. 

We  remember  to  have  witnessed  an  instance  of  reading  in  the  ashes 
that  was  not  less  remarkable.  We  had  committed  some  manuscript 
to  the  fire,  which  consisted  of  an  open  grate  of  glowing  anthracite. 
The  combustion  of  the  paper,  which  occupied  but  a  moment,  left  the 
ashes  in  a  sort  of  scroll-like  form  on  the  coals.  A  member  of  our  own 
family  entered  the  apartment,  nearly  half  an  hour  after ^  and  seated 
herself  before  the  fire.  There  was  not  of  course  the  slightest  visible 
trace  of  a  single  character  in  the  ashes ;  but  while  the  lady  was  gaz- 
ing at  the  gossamer  remains  of  the  manuscript  she  suddenly  became 
clairvoyant  and  read  what  had  been  written  on  the  paper. 

These  curious  mental  phenomena  are  doubtless  subjective.  When 
Spirits  are  employed  in  their  production,  they  unquestionably  make 
these  impressions  directly  on  the  sensorium,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  appear  to  be  objective  forms  or  outstanding  realities. 


FOREIGN  SPIRITUAL  INTELLIGENCE.  SSS 

Spiritism  in  France. — The  influence  of  the  executive  power  of 
the  soul  directed  by  intelligence,  or  as  the  French  Spiritists  have  it, 
the  action  of  the  p^risprit — the  semi-spiritual  organic  envelope  of  the 
inmost  being — on  what  they  term  the  p^rispritaltic  fluid  in  man,  is 
the  subject  of  much  curious  inquiry  and  discussion  as  will  appear 
from  Mrs.  Wood's  translation  of  an  article  from  the  Revue  Spirite^ 
which  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly.  The  Spirits  at 
Geneva,  Pesth  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  seem  to  be  moved  in  a  simi- 
lar direction,  and  are  taking  part  in  the  controversy.  The  great  Swed- 
ish Seer,  whose  mental  vision  was  not  limited  by  his  time,  taught  similar 
ideas  one  hundred  years  ago. 


The  Mental  Telegraph. — The  transmission  of  thought  through  the 
exercise  of  strong  psychological  powers,  brought  to  bear  on  human  in- 
struments of  great  susceptibility,  is  a  subject  that  is  beginning  to  excite 
attention  abroad.  A  foreign  writer  referring  to  this  species  of  Tele- 
graphy says :  **  Like  the  echos  reflected  by  the  waves  of  sound  it  will 
traverse  space  to  find  the  friendly  and  S3aiipathetic  mind  ready  to 
receive  it."  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  Editor  of  this  Journal 
gave  numerous  experimental  illustrations  of  this  power  of  the  mind 
before  large  assemblies  at  old  Clinton  Hall  in  this  city,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  critical  observers. 


OUR  PORTRAITS. 

WE  have  fine  India  Proof  Impressions  of  the  elegant  por- 
traits of  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  Daniel  D.  Home, 
printed  on  large  sheets  for  framing,  at  One  Dollar  each ;  and  Plain 
Proofs,  the  same  size,  at  Fifty  Cents.  These  were  engraved  express- 
ly for  this  Journal,  and  we  believe  that  there  are  extant  no  similar 
portraits  of  either  of  the  parties.  The  pictures  merit  attention  as 
vivid  likenesses,  and  as  works  of  Art.  Among  Spiritualists,  Reform- 
ers, and  all  people  of  free  religious  views  the  name  of  Pierpont  is 
a  household  word.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Home  as  a  medium,  and 
his  remarkable  career  in  the  Old  World,  have  made  his  name  famil- 
iar in  all  nations.  These  portraits  will  be  sent^  post-paid,  to  any 
post-office  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  price  named  for 
each  style  respectively. 


^utj^ors;  antr  Boolts;. 


AT  OUR  BEST.* 

THE  excellent  biographical  sketch  of  Rev.  John  Pierpont — in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal — served  to  introduce  Mr. 
Ellis  lo  our  readers,  and  to  give  them  some  idea  of  his  ability  as  a 
writer.  The  author  is  a  Universalist  minister,  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  denomination.  Such  men  are 
never  the  property  of  sects.  Moreover,  it  is  left  to  inferior  natures 
to  feed  their  souls  on  commentaries  and  to  bury  themselves  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers.  Mr.  Ellis  is  an  earnest  man  and  a  true  Re- 
former, who  studies  Nature  and  the  Soul  as  well  as  history  and  theol- 
ogy. With  ballast  in  proportion  to  sail,  and  a  moral  equipoise  tljat 
is  something  to  be  admired,  the  currents  of  feeling,  thought,  and  life 
together 

** run  glittering,  like  a  brook 

In  the  sunshine. " 

His  culture  is  too  general,  his  growth  too  natural,  and  his  sympa- 
thies too  broad  and  spontaneous  to  admit  of  the  recognition  of  arbi- 
trary masters.  Men  of  this  stamp  neither  require  artificial  restraints 
nor  supports.  They  never  swear  by  conventions,  and  only  accept 
pen-and-ink  certificates  of  ordination  at  a  discount  that  destroys 
their  currency.  They  are  in  spiritual  communion  with  all  who 
love  Truth  and  Man.  While  the  average  theologian  runs  about  with 
a  penny-candle  in  his  hand,  looking  after  small  ideas  in  dark  places, 
these  men  know  that  the  sun  has  risen  and  all  things  are  revealed. 
They  may  seem  to  stand  alone,  but  like  the  old  Prophet  they  are  in 
the  majority  if  in  sublime  fellowship  with  God  and  his  angels. 

Mr.  Ellis  approaches  his  theme  at  once  and  treats  it  with  direct- 
ness and  force.     He  sees  things  clearly  and  expresses  his  views  in  a 

•  "  At  Our  Best.  By  Sumner  Ellis.  Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard.  New  York : 
Lee,  Shepard  and  Dillingham,  1873.** 
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terse  and  epigrammatic  style.  Even  children  may  understand  him, 
and  no  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  possibly  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  He  never  uses  words  to  disguise  his  thoughts,  and  the 
reader  readily  comprehends  his  book  without  referring  to  the  diction- 
ary. His  sentences  are  clear,  sharp,  and  often  eloquent.  They  re- 
mind us  of  precious  stones — of  many  shapes  and  hues — that  never 
derive  their  chief  value  from  the  skill  of  the  lapidary.  He  does  not 
suggest  to  us  the  silent  depths  of  fathomless  seas  and  empyrean 
hights  that  excite  astonishment  and  discourage  aspiration.  On  the 
contrary,  the  varying  and  sparkling  current  of  his  thought — always 
pure  ^nd  musical — reminds  us  rather  of 


<( 


-crisped  brooks, 


Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold." 

If  the  following  are  not  perfect  portraits  of  the  Practical  Man  and 
the  Visionary,  they  are  at  least  clever  sketches  by  a  limner  who  in- 
dicates his  ability  to  draw  and  color  a  picture,  with  every  line,  light, 
shade  and  semitone,  necessar)'  to  render  it  complete  and  effective : 

**  The  practical  man  misses  a  thousand  finer  graces  from  Nature,  but  perpetually 
delights  in  the  economies  there  displayed  ;  that  the  means  are  so  sure  to  the  end ; 
that  so  much  is  accomplished  with  so  little  fuss ;  and  that  the  machinery  is  always 
well  oiled.  He  sees  what  a  fine  scavenger  the  ocean  is,  coming  up  twice  a  day  to 
the  back  doors  of  the  cities  and  carting  off,  in  a  deodorizing  brine,  all  filthy  offenses. 
He  can  not  too  much  dwell  on  the  fact  that  water  is  so  variously  and  widely 
useful — that  it  is  good  to  drink,  to  have  our  hands  clean,  to  run  saw-mills,  to 
make  roads  of  perfect  grade  from  inland  to  sea,  to  float  clippers  and  steamers  like 
shuttles  between  continents,  and  to  save  an  army  with  watering-pots  in  our  gar- 
dens and  meadows.  He  thinks  how  many  candles  the  sun  dispenses  with,  and  re- 
gards the  night  as  very  needful  to  the  hired  men  and  spent  horses  and  oxen — 
reminding  one  of  the  calculating  Yankee  who  thought  Niagara  a  fine  place  to 
wash  sheep.     Of  this  man  it  may  be  said,  as  of  Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell, — 

•  The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart ;  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.* 


If 


But  here  is  our  visionary  on  whose  stomach  everything  practical  lies  hard  as  not 
meant  for  it,  and  who  is  under  some  constitutional  bias  toward  'airy  nothings.*  He 
sees  forests  as  the  home  of  nymphs ;  is  a  devotee  of  alchemy  and  astrology,  to  which 
chemistry  and  astronomy  are  as  a  farthing-candle  to  the  sun  ;  dreams  dreams  like 
an  ancient  divinator,  and  the  more  romantic  they  are,  the  more  tliey  are  confided 
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in ;  in  short  he  regards  all  things  as  what  they  are  not.  The  humor  of  his  eye,  or 
his  visual  sensibility,  unlike  the  practical  man's,  plays  fantastical  tricks  and  clothes 
the  Universe  in  miraculous  forms  and  hues.  To  him  there  are  no  fairy  stories,  for 
these  are  his  truths ;  he  questions  no  myths ;  he  sees  chariots  and  horses,  with 
marvelous  trains  rushing  through  every  sky,  on  all  sorts  of  strange  errands.  What 
are  the  old  plain  truths  and  the  verdicts  of  exact  science,  in  his  estimate,  compared 
with  those  which  are  rapped  out  by  spirits  and  established  by  the  wild  dance  of 
tables !  Where  is  there  integrity  like  that  of  a  hazel  stick,  or  wisdom  so  wise  and 
so  much  to  the  point  as  that  which  is  foimd  at  the  bottom  of  a  teacup  I  ** 

Occasionally  we  pick  up  a  book  by  some  ambitious  author  whose 
linguistical  lumber  suggests  the  ruins  of  Babel — whose  special  learn- 
ing and  general  ignorance  are  truly  appalling.  But  in  the  work  under 
review  we  are  not  left  to  seek  the  evidences  of  the  author's  scholastic 
acquirements  in  a  **  confusion  of  tongues,"  and  among  the  fragments 
of  Cyclopedias  he  has  demolished  and  devoured.  On  the  contrary, 
we  here  find  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  careful  reading,  fine  cul- 
ture and  scholarly  attainments  in  the  independence  and  maturity  of 
thought ;  in  the  clearness  of  every  statement  of  his  ideas ;  and  in  the 
healthy  sentiment,  fine  tone  and  manly  vigor  of  expression  which 
characterize  the  volume.  When  one  is  made  of  fine  stuff  the  most 
trying  experiences  in  life  only  serve  to  refine  and  ennoble  the  whole 
nature,  even  as  gems  of  purest  water  acquire  a  higher  luster  by  the 
severest  friction  among  grosser  objects  and  elements.  When  the 
spirit  is  really  quickened  we  can  neither  become  soured  with  the 
world  nor  lose  our  faith  in  God  and  man.  We  wake  from  the  Sahara 
of  our  sensuous  life  to  find  the  mind  full  of  living  springs,  and  life 
clothed  with  perennial  freshness.  Of  the  tnith  of  all  this  the  book  we 
are  reviewing  is  a  pleasant  illustration.    We  extract  another  passage  : 

**It  was  the  mommg  sun  that  daily  awoke  Memnon's  statue  to  music ;  and 
the  old  fable  has  an  ever  new  application,  for  still  the  rosy  dawn  of  the  day  inspires 
song,  and  any  advent  of  beauty  and  grace  has  a  kindred  value.  Who  does  not  find 
fresh  air  favorable  to  buoyancy  of  spirits  ?  An  o])en  window  is  often  the  means 
of  more  grace  and  better  prayers, — which  led  an  impious  preacher  of  our  time  to 
exclaim  that  the  *  Holy  Ghost  is  nothing  but  oxygen.*  The  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  Claude,  filled  his  eye  with  new  beauty  and  his  soul  with  fresh  emotion  every 
time  he  visited  Nature,  and  hastened  back  to  his  canvas  to  transfix  the  vision  and 
glow ;  and  I  suppose  all  hearts  answer  back  to  the  hills  and  valle>-s,  have  other  and 
higher  emotions  when  face  to  face  with  them,  which  is  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that 
the  ancients  thought  there  must  be  finer  presences  here,- -divinities,  muses,  nymphs. 
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and  genii, — and  that  poets  and  philosophers  and  sages  should  come  out  from  the 
stifled  air  of  cities,  and  write  and  teach  in  groves. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  better  fortune  than  to  be  set  into  close  union  with  Nature, 
and  yield  our  life  lovingly  to  her  cliarged  batteries.  There  is  grace  for  us  in  her 
breath.  Gardens  and  grassplats  serve  well  to  stir  the  gentler  and  finer  feelings 
which  befit  our  every-day  needs ;  and  our  suburbans  have  an  untold  advantage  over 
our  city  populations.  But  the  shovel  and  hoe  and  rake  can  not  make  the  earth 
grand  and  moving.  Our  hearts  crave  the  rough  and  untamed  world,  to  draw  on 
their  latent  energies  and  strong  emotions.  What  stirs  us  like  the  mountains, 
Niagara,  the  prairie,  the  ocean,  and  the  midnight  heavens  ?  What  sets  us  at  our 
best  like  the  solitudes  of  forest  and  lake  ?  as  if  a  better  genius  took  charge  of  us 
and  gave  us  other  and  higher  secrets.  And  we  must  not  neglect  these  wild  favors, 
and  only  sip  at  the  honey-dew  on  the  hedges  and  flowers  at  our  front  doors.'' 

Our  author  is  not  only  a  true  lover  and  reverent  student  of  Nature 
— in  sympathy  with  her  subtile  principles  and  universal  laws, — but  he 
intuitively  perceives  the  best  uses  of  things,  and  analyzes  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  of  men  and  measures  with  modest  freedom 
and  remarkable  ability.  He  is  not  wanting  in  imagination,  but  he 
takes  such  practical  views  of  the  world  and  of  our  duties  and  pursuits 
as  must  inspire  serious  thought,  and  cause  the  young  man  to  pause  at 
the  threshold  of  life  to  consider  its  responsibilities.  And  here  we  are 
tempted  to  copy  another  paragraph.  Treating  of  the  follies  of  the 
household — the  evils  that  result  from  false  pride  and  the  dominion  of 
custom  and  fashion,  the  author  says : 

**  But  the  prime  dragon  Is  extravagance.  The  cost  of  the  home  is  an  insanity. 
Who  but  the  sons  of  Midas  may  venture,  in  these  times,  to  plant  the  roof-tree  that 
draws  gold  so  freely  into  its  circulations  ?  The  young  man's  fears — the  young 
woman's  also — are  founded  on  mathematics,  and  from  that  point  of  view  are  quite 
justifiable ;  and  it  is  essential  either  to  cancel  the  faculty  that  adds  and  subtracts, 
or  to  drop  out  the  moral  sense,  which  is  fatal,  or  to  change  the  character  of  the 
problem.  Jacob  is  well  enough,  and  Janet  te  is  divine ;  but  how  about  the  costly 
et  cetera^ — the  high  rents,  latest  styles  of  furniture,  up-town  dry-goods,  Paris 
fashions,  Saratoga  and  Newport  hotel  bills,  trips  to  Europe,  opera  tickets,  turn- 
outs, servants  and  subalterns,  parties  and  dinners  ?  Here  is  the  rub.  This  is  the 
lion's  den,  or  the  bottomless  pit.  Tlirough  all  the  ranks  from  low  to  high,  there  is 
the  same  unhappy  discrepancy  of  income  and  outgo  ;  ugly  margins  beyond  the  most 
favorable  figures  ;  chasms  to  leap  that  are  fearfully  suggestive  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  How  to  sail  the  domestic  craft  on  this  high  sea  without  wind  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  How  to  hoodwink  and  cheat  fortune?  In  short  how  to  make  one  dollar 
play  the  part  of  ten  or  twenty,  according  to  the  scale  proposed  for  the  display. 

**It  is  clear  the  odds  are  the  wrong  way;  and  hence  recoil,  a  cautious  courtship, 
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a  half  love,  a  long  delay,  and  finally  no  home;  the  promising  cloud  ending  in  a  dry 
shower.  And  still  no  signs  of  retrenchment,  or  only  of  that  which  our  politicians 
make  by  increasing  expenses ;  no  reform  but  that  of  our  sots,  who  add  more  cups 
and  delirium  tremens  !  Still  the  ghost  of  arithmetic  stalks  abroad,  and  our  young 
folks  turn  pale  and  retreat !  We  wait  the  advent  of  a  new  idea  of  life."  .  .  (pp. 
217-18.) 

Should  this  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  people  whose  affections  are 
so  far  corrupted  and  inverted  that  they  imagine  progress  to  consist  in 
apostatical  changes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  profit  by  its  gentle 
reproofs  and  sound  morality.  "At  Our  Best"  will  be  especially 
acceptable  to  those  whose  Spiritualism  at  all  consists  in  spirituality  of 
mind  and  life.  Independent  in  thought ;  chaste  in  diction  and  pure  in 
sentiment ;  with  no  trace  of  morbid  feeling  or  irreverence ;  free  from 
intolerance  and  dogmatism ;  inculcating  a  philosophy  of  life  that  re- 
cognizes the  law  of  progress  and  the  divinity  in  man ;  and,  withal, 
illuminated  by  a  Charity  genial  and  universal  as  summer  sunshine, 
this  book  presents  very  strong  claims  to  public  notice,  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  lose  no  time  in  making  themselves  familiar  with 
its  contents. 


TALES   OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN.* 

THIS  collection  forms  a  small  but  beautiful  volume  of  about 
150  pages  i2mo,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  in  the  best 
style  of  typographical  art,  and  elegantly  bound  with  a  frontispiece 
illustration.  These  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  are  told  as  only  a 
natural  poet,  a  classical  scholar,  and  accomplished  artist  could  nar- 
rate them — in  simple,  chaste  and  natural  words  that  become  flexible 
and  mildly  incandescent  in  the  author's  use  of  them.  The  very  parts 
of  speech  seem  to  fuse  and  flow  around  and  over  his  fair  conceptions, 
until  the  poet's  thoughts  shine  through  the  clear  elements  of  their 
setting  as  pearls  beneath  a  crystal  flood.  Genius  touches  and  trans- 
mutes the  substance  of  common  things.  Mr.  Longfellow  lays  his 
hand  on  the  objects  we  meet  by  the  wayside,  and  scarcely  notice, 

*  "Aftermath,  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     Boston:  James  R.  Osgood 
and  Company." 
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and  he  interprets  the  impressions  of  our  daily  life,  and  all  these  become 
significant  and  beautiful.  His  words  often  quicken  our  aspirations 
and  inspire  our  faith  in  the  inward  and  absolute  Perfection.  If  he 
touches  our  griefs,  he  here  and  there  softens  the  lines  of  a  sad  expe- 
rience, or  illuminates  the  shadows  that  darken  the  mind,  as  the  solar 
rays  falling  on  summer  clouds  convert  them  into  golden  glories. 

The  poet's  pen  is  scarcely  less  potent  than  the  pencil  of  the  artist, 
in  the  delineation  of  outward  objects,  while  it  is  vastly  more  effective 
in  the  expression  of  ideas.  The  painter  may  possibly,  under  some 
circumstances,  reach  a  larger  class  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
inspire  them  with  pleasurable  emotions,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
addresses  the  mind  through  the  outward  sense ;  but  to  the  cultivated 
imagination  the  word-picture  may  be  equally  attractive  and  far  more 
suggestive.  The  author,  who  is  at  once  master  of  his  subject,  and  of 
the  language  in  which  he  writes,  draws  the  outlines  of  his  conception, 
blends  his  colors  and  disposes  of  his  lights  and  shadows  with  nice  dis- 
crimination and  artistic  skill,  and  hence  the  true  poet  is  a  real  painter. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  pictures  are  susceptible  of  being  put  upon  can- 
vas, but  they  need  no  paint  to  make  them  visible  or  to  give  us  a 
clearer  idea  of  their  peculiar  merits.  His  pictures  are  seldom  incom- 
plete and  his  images  never  abruptly  broken  by  the  caprice  of  his  muse. 
Whether  he  essays  to  describe  material  forms  of  Nature  and  Art,  or 
introduces  beings  and  scenes  that  are  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
vision,  his  fine  esthetic  sense,  and  clear  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
terms  and  ideas ;  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  language 
and  critical  recognition  of  the  rules  of  versification,  are  revealed  in 
every  line.  The  felicities  of  thought  and  expression  are  so  sweetly 
wedded  in  his  verse  that  they  move  together  like  rippling  melodies 
in  the  air.  We  need  not  search  for  passages  of  rare  merit  as  illus- 
trations, but  will  quote  the  first  lines  in  the  book,  from  the  Prelude 
to  **The  Spanish  Jew's  Tale." 


<i 


The  evening  came  ;  the  golden  vane 
A  moment  in  the  sunset  glanced, 
Then  darkened,  and  then  gleamed  again, 
As  from  the  east  the  moon  advanced 
And  touched  it  with  a  softer  light ; 
While  underneath,  with  flowing  mane. 
Upon  the  sign  the  Red  Horse  pranced, 
And  galloped  forth  into  the  night. 

Vol.  I.--36 
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But  brighter  than  the  afternoon 
That  followed  the  dark  day  of  rain. 
And  brighter  than  the  golden  vane 
That  glistened  in  the  rising  moon, 
Within  the  ruddy  firelight  gleamed. 
«  «  «  « 

Amid  the  hospitable  glow. 
Like  an  old  actor  on  the  stage, 
With  the  tmcertain  voice  of  age. 
The  singing  chimney  chanted  low 
The  homely  songs  of  long  ago. 

The  voice  that  Ossian  heard  of  yore, 

When  midnight  winds  were  in  his  hsdl ; 

A  ghastly  and  appealing  call, 

A.  sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  ! 

And  dark  as  Ossian  sat  the  Jew, 

And  listened  to  the  sound,  and  knew 

The  passing  of  the  airy  hosts, 

The  gray  and  misty  cloud  of  ghosts 

In  their  interminable  flight ; 

And  listening  muttered  in  his  beard. 

With  accent  indbtinct  and  weird, 

*  Who  are  ye,  children  of  the  Night  ?  * " 

The  volume  embraces  The  Spanish  Jew's  Stories ;  Tales  by  the 
Poet,  the  Student,  the  Theologian,  the  Sicilian,  the  Musician,  and 
the  Landlord's  Story — The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher.  Doubtless 
many  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar — at  least  in  part — with  the 
contents  of  Aftermath,  and  we  have  neither  the  time  for  critical 
analysis  nor  the  space  for  an  extended  review.  We  will  only  attempt 
to  give  some  idea  of  these  charming  stories  by  the  translation  of  one 
of  them  into  the  language  of  common  prose. 

In  the  schools  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne  was  Eginhard,  an  ad- 
venturous youth,  endowed  with  rare  powers  which  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Michael's  ascribed  to  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  demon,  while 
his  more  reverent  teacher  attributed  his  superior  gifts  to  "  the  grace 
of  God."  Recognizing  the  ability  of  the  noble  youth  the  Emperor 
employed  him  as  his  private  secretary,  and  resolved  to  educate  him 
in  the  science  and  art  of  government.  The  modest  scribe  became  a 
favorite  at  court  and  an  inmate  of  the  palace,  but  lived  a  somewhat 
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retired  life  among  his  books,  pursuing  the  course  of  study  marked 
out  by  his  imperial  master. 

The  Princess  Emma,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  returned  from  a 
convent  to  the  palace.  Her  name  and  the  praises  of  her  loveliness 
had  been  chanted  by  the  minstrels  in  the  hearing  of  Eginhard  ;  and 
when  he  saw  her  graceful  form  enter  the  palace  gate,  guarded  by 
gallant  knights,  his  imagination  was  inspired  and  his  heart  was  touched. 
When  he  afterward  met  her  in  the  garden  among  the  flowers  she 
yielded  to  the  magnetism  of  his  presence,  and  at  her  gentle  solicita- 
tion he  explained  the  mystery  and  meaning  of  the  rose  to  be  Youth 
and  Love.  And  then,  to  prolong  the  delightful  interview,  Eginhard 
thus  pursued  the  advantage  he  had  gained : 

<*  How  can  I  tell  the  signals  and  the  signs 
By  which  one  heart  another  heart  divines  ? 
How  can  I  tell  the  many  thousand  ways 
By  which  it  keeps  the  secret  it  betrays  ?  " 

From  that  time  the  fair  Princess  lost  interest  in  the  attentions  of 
many  a  loyal  knight  and  gallant  Troubadour.  The  dazzling  splendors 
of  court-life  were  far  less  attractive  than  the  sweet  mystery  of  love. 
And  when  the  summer  days  had  passed,  and  the  flowers  withered, 
the  cold  autumn  winds  forbade  the  repetition  of  the  lessons  in  the 
garden,  and  the  stolen  interviews  at  twilight  in  the  park  were  few 
and  brief.  Then  Eginhard  was  wont,  at  evening,  to  watch  from  his 
window  the  light  in  the  tower  occupied  by  his  lady-love.  His  pas- 
sion was  not  chilled  by  separation  and  the  long  winter  nights.  It 
burned  with  a  smothered  but  unquenchable  flame.  At  length  one 
night,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  made  his  way  to  the  tower.  The 
device  of  a  feigned  message  from  the  Emperor  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  secure  an  entrance,  where  love  waited  to  unbar  the  door. 
When  in  the  presence  of  the  Lady, 

«  He  knelt  down  at  her  feet,  until  she  laid 
Her  hand  upon  him,  like  a  naked  blade, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  :  Arise,  Sir  Knight, 
To  my  heart's  level,  O  my  heait's  delight !  ** 

Naturally  enough  Eginhard  remained  there  until  he  heard  the  cock 
crow.  Thus  admonished  that  the  day  was  near  he  was  about  to  de- 
part, when  the  lovers  discovered  that  the  open  court  that  Eginhard 
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must  cross   was  covered  with  snow,  white  a,s  the  imperial  ermine, 
while  the  soft  revealing  light  of  the  moon  shone  out, 


<< 


-from  cloudy  cloisters  of  the  sky." 


The  secretary  found  himself  in  an  unexpected  dilemma.  He  knew 
that  his  footprints,  in  the  otherwise  trackless  snow,  would  discover 
the  mischief;  but  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Princess  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  Taking  her  lover  on  her  shoulders  she  bore  him 
across  the  palace  court-yard  and  then  speedily  retraced  her  steps. 
It  chanced  that  Charlemagne — oppressed  by  the  cares  of  the  em- 
pire— had  risen  early  and  was  standing  by  the  window,  musing  on  the 
scene  without  or  lost  in  the  troubled  dreams  of  his  waking  life. 

**  The  moon  lit  up  the  gables  capped  with  snow, 
And  the  white  roofs,  and  half  the  court  below." 

As  the  fair  form  crossed  the  space  where  the  moonlight  fell  he  recog- 
nized his  daughter  Emma,  He  was  transfixed  by  sudden  surprise, 
and  remained  silent  and  statue-like  until  the  sun  appeared, 

"  Suffusing  with  a  soft  and  golden  glow 
All  the  dead  landscape  in  its  shroud  of  snow, 
Touching  with  flame  the  tapering  chapel  spires, 
Windows  and  roofs,  and  smoke  of  household  fires. 
And  kindling  park  and  palace  as  he  came ; 
The  stork's  nest  on  the  chimney  seemed  in  flame." 

The  generous  purpose  of  the  Emperor  was  formed  at  once ;  but 
in  the  morning  he  summoned  the  members  of  his  court  and  made 
known  the  adventure  of  the  previous  night.  The  council  was  divided 
between  banishment  and  death  as  the  proper  penalty  for  Eginhard's 
offense ;  but  the  wise  ruler  reviewed  and  reversed  the  decision.  He 
mildly  reproved  his  counselors  for  the  severity  of  their  judgment, 
and 

"  Then  Eginhard  was  summoned  to  the  hall. 
And  entered,  and  in  presence  of  them  all. 
The  Emperor  said  :  My  son,  for  thou  to  me 
Hast  been  a  son,  and  evermore  shalt  be, 
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Long  hast  thou  served  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  zeal 
Pleads  to  me  with  importunate  appeal. 
While  I  have  been  forgetful  to  requite 
Thy  service  and  affection  as  was  right. 

Then  sprang  the  portals  of  the  chamber  wide, 
And  Princess  Emma  entered,  in  the  pride 
Of  birth  and  beauty,  that  in  part  overcame 
The  conscious  terror  and  the  blush  of  shame. 
And  the  good  Emperor  rose  up  from  his  throne 
And  taking  her  white  hand  within  his  own 
Placed  it  in  Eginhard's,  and  said  :  *  My  son, 
This  is  the  gift  thy  constant  zeal  hath  won ; 
Thus  I  repay  the  royal  debt  I  owe, 
And  cover  up  the  footprints  in  the  snow.'  " 

It  may  be  said  that  these  poems  lack  the  strong  fire  and  impressive 
movement  of  some  of  the  author's  earlier  productions.  But  if  the 
intense  heat  and  fiery  brilliance  of  midday  life  and  feeling  are  not 
here,  we  have  what  is  far  more  pleasing  to  the  mind  refined  by  se- 
vere culture  and  a  long  experience — the  exquisite  delicacy  and  fulness 
of  esthetic  development,  a  riper  judgment,  and  a  more  skillful  man- 
ipulation as  seen  in  the  finest  touches  of  a  master's  hand.  These 
are  the  mellow  fruits  of  a  golden  Autumn,  not  to  be  viewed  in  the 
strong  light  of  the  Summer  noontide  since  the  author  himself  draws 
the  soft  veil  of  the  Indian  Summer  over  his  finished  work. 


DR.  SEXTON  AND  SPIRITUALISM.* 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Author  or  his  Publisher  for  copies  of 
recent  lectures  and  addresses,  in  pamphlet  form,  and  bear- 
ing the  several  titles  embraced  in  the  subjoined  note.  In  the  first  Dr. 
Sexton  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  preliminary  investigation  of 

♦  "How  I  became  a  Spiritualist."  **  The  claims  of  Modem  Spiritualism  upon 
public  attention.*'  ** Spirit  Mediums  and  Conjurers."  "God  and  Immortality 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Modern  Spiritualism,'*  by  George  Sexton,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.A.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Honorary  Member  of  L'Accademia  Dei  Quiriti,  at  Rome. — 
Four  Pamphlets'  from  the  press  of  James  Burns,  15  Southampton  Row,  Holbom, 
W.  C,  London,  England,  1873. 
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the  phenomena  and  laws  of  mind  as  developed  in  the  magnetic  states 
of  the  human  system.  Of  both  the  physiological  and  psychological 
facts  he  was  a  careful  observer  for  several  years  without  in  the  least  ap- 
prehending their  relations  to  Spiritualism.  He  was  firm  in  his  unbe- 
lief, but  like  a  true  scientist  admitted  the  essential  facts,  in  which  he 
may  have  discovered  a  significant  confirmation  of  his  faith  in  another 
life.  Beyond  this  the  phenomena  did  not,  in  his  judgment,  demon- 
strate the  possession  and  exercise  of  any  powers  above  the  capacity  of 
the  mind's  action  in  its  mundane  relations.  The  following  extract  will 
serve  to  indicate  not  only  the  nature  of  his  skepticism,  but  also  the 
particular  persons,  the  way,  and  the  circumstances  that  finally  led  to 
his  conversion : 

*  *  It  was  about  the  year  1854  when  he  [Robert  Owen]  came  to  me  one  day,  bringing 
a  large  parcel  of  books.  These  he  asked  me  to  read.  I  replied,  *  Well,  Mr.  Owen, 
it  will  take  some  time  to  read  all  those ;  what  are  they  about  ? '     He  answered, 

*  Spiritualism.*  I  said,  *  Yes,  Pll  read  them  ;  but  what's  the  use  of  my  doing  so  ? 
I  sha'n't  believe  in  that  sort  of  stuff.*  *  Never  mind,*  he  said,  *  you  will  read  them, 
won't  you  ?  The  result  we  will  leave.*  I  told  him  that  I  would,  but  that  it  was  very 
improbable  that  they  would  produce  any  effect  upon  my  mind.  As  he  was  leaving, 
I  said,  *  Mr.  Owen,  tell  me  why  you  have  brought  me  these  books.*     He  replied, 

*  I  will  It  is  this.  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  Spirit  World,  more 
than  once,  that  you  are  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  on  this  movement.' 
I  laujjhcd  heartily,  although  respectfully,  at  this,  and  said,  *  I  think  your  spirit- 
friends  have  made  a  great  mistake  this  time.*  It  is  worth  while  remarking  here, 
that  fur  many  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  lecturing  against  Spiritualism,  I  used 
frequently  to  relate  this  conversation,  and  remark  when  I  had  done  so,  *  You  see 
how  much  the  spirits  knew  about  the  matter ;  here  I  am,  an  unbeliever  yet,  and 
likely  to  remain  so.*  That  the  good  old  man  continued  to  believe  in  my  ultimate 
conversion,  even  after  he  had  left  the  earth,  is  evident,  since  I  frequently  received 
what  professed  to  be  messages  from  him,  to  which  of  course  I  attached  no  impor- 
tance, not  believing  that  they  really  had  this  origin.  The  following  one  was  given 
at  Glasgow,  early  in  1869,  the  medium  being  my  friend  Mr.  Harper,  of  Birming- 
ham : 

**  *  Dr.  Sexton  thinks  our  philosophy  a  crude  ridiculous  theory — simply  the  want 
of  more  investigation.  Every  one  of  the  thoroughly  educated  scientists  needs  to  be 
-well  crowded  with  experiments  and  evidence.  George  Combe  saw  how  powerfully 
the  rudimcntal  stages  of  human  embryology  are  affected  by  spiritual  influence,  and 
how,  too,  the  compound  causes  of  human  character  are  evidently  of  an  occult  and 
esoteric  nature.  Sweet  and  noble  teachings  have  yet  to  be  given  through  the 
Doctor,  who  is  eminently  gifted  for  the  purpose.' — Robert  Owen.*' 

Mindful  of  his  promise  to  Mr.  Owen,  Dr.  Sexton  read  the  books  on 
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Spiritualism  and  continued  to  make  his  observations.  But  his  precon- 
ceived idea  of  the  solemn  dignity  and  almost  omniscient  wisdom  that 
should  characterize  the  manifestations  of  intelligence  and  power  from 
another  world  served  to  foster  his  skepticism,  and  for  a  long  time 
caused  him  to  regard  the  phenomena  as  puerile  and  otherwise  un- 
worthy of  their  reputed  source.  Some  years  after,  in  his  journal 
devoted  to  the  drama — entitled  The  Players — he  treated  the  subject 
in  a  melodramatic  style  as  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  : 

"  Just  where  we  had,  in  the  plenitude  of  our  scientific  wisdom,  made  up  our  minds 
that  there  were  no  such  things  as  ghosts,  and  that  their  supposed  appearances  in 
bygone  days  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  our  forefathers,  and  could  all  be 
explained  on  some  philosophic  principle  of  spectral  illusions, — back  they  all  come 
in  perfect  mobs.  They  fly  about  our  ears,  they  dance  on  our  plates,  they  seize  hold 
of  our  hands  and  make  us  write  what  they  please,  they  pelt  one  another  with  our 
slippers,  crush  up  our  hats,  compel  our  tables  to  dance  jigs  to  unearthly  music, 
and  indoctrinate  our  chairs  with  abolition  principles,  telling  them  that  they  should 
be  no  man's  property,  and  may  walk  off  about  their  bu^ess  without  permission. 
Some  lines  that  I  came  across  in  an  American  book  seemed  to  me  to  be  most  ap- 
propriate to  address  to  these  spirits  : — 

•*  *  If  in  your  new  estate  you  can  not  rest. 
But  must  return,  oh,  grant  us  this  request : 
Come  with  a  noble  and  celestial  air. 
And  prove  your  title  to  the  name  you  bear ; 
Give  us  some  token  of  your  heavenly  birth,  * 

Write  as  good  English  as  you  wrote  on  earth ; 
And — what  were  once  superfluous  to  advise — 
Don't  tell,  I  beg  you,  such  egr^ous  lies.' " 

Dr.  Sexton's  approach  to  the  Spiritual  Temple  was  over  the  road 
that  many  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  our  cause  have  traveled.  A 
careful  study  of  the  so-called  abnormal  states  of  the  human  system  ; 
the  facts  of  Animal  Magnetism ;  the  psychological  phenomena  of 
sleep,  whether  occurring  from  natural  exhaustion  or  induced  by  an 
artificial  process,  not  only  prepares  the  mind  to  recognize  the  just 
claims  of  Spiritualism,  but  qualifies  the  philosophical  inquirer  to  com- 
prehend its  profound  principles. 

It  was  no  false  prophecy  that  came  to  the  strong  man  to  shake 
his  confidence  in  a  life-long  conviction.  Resting  in  the  easy  chair  of 
a  scientific  skepticism  he  did  not  care  to  be  disturbed  by  ghostly  visit- 
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ors.  But  the  spirits  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  Robert  Owen 
was  not  mistaken  in  his  man.  In  1865 — when  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence had  so  far  unsettled  his  previous  opinions  as  to  dispose  his 
mind  to  respectful  if  not  reverent  inquiry — the  invisibles  invaded  his 
domestic  circle.  In  his  own  home  there  could  be  nothing  to  excite 
a  suspicion  of  possible  deception ;  and  here  the  evidences  multiplied 
until  the  learned  Doctor  was  forced  to  capitulate.  Dr.  Sexton  is 
too  honest  and  earnest  a  man  to  hold  the  truth  either  covertly  or 
carelessly.  •  When  fairly  convinced  he  at  once  "  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  light "  and  with  the  sharp  "  sword  of  the  spirit "  went  forth 
to  battle  against  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  following  extract  will 
suffice  to  indicate  his  present  views  of  the  true  nature  of  Spiritualism 
and  his  faith  in  its  final  triumph  : 

**  These  glorious  revelations  have  shown  me,  by  the  most  accurate  demonstra- 
tion, not  only  that  there  is  another  world  to  which  we  are  all  hastening,  but  that 
the  two  worlds  are  largely  intermingled  with  each  other.  As  Longfellow  very 
beautifully  says : 

"  *  Some  men  there  are,  I  have  known  such,  who  think 
That  the  two  worlds — the  seen  and  the  unseen ; 
The  world  of  matter,  and  the  world  of  spirit — 
Are  like  the  hemispheres  upon  our  maps. 
And  touch  each  other  only  at  a  point ; 
♦  But  these  two  worlds  arc  not  divided  thus, 

Save  for  the  purpose  of  common  speech ; 
They  form  one  globe,  in  which  the  parted  seas 
All  flow  together,  and  are  intermingled, 
While  the  great  continents  remain  distinct.* 

**  Spiritualism  every  day  widens  its  domain,  and  the  ground  of  the  materialistic 
philosophy  is  gradually  being  cut  away  from  under  the  feet  of  its  devotees.  The 
small  light  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  only  like  a  star  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  mag- 
nitude, has  gone  on  increasing  in  brightness,  until  at  present  it  shines  like  the 
moon  shedding  her  silvery  beams  over  the  face  of  night,  and  will  still  increase  as 
we  hail  its  approach,  and  ever  move  upward  towards  it,  until  it  shall  burst  upon 
the  earth  like  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendor,  and  all  shall  come  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  home  in  heaven  and  a  loving  Father  in  God." 

The  author  discusses  "  The  Claims  of  Modern  Spiritualism  upon 
Public  Attention  "  in  its  relations  to  science,  philosophy,  the  future 
life,  sociology  and  morals,  in  a  lucid  and  vigorous  manner.     In  his 
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third  pamphlet  he  illustrates  the  subject  of  mediumship  by  numerous 
references  to  facts  and  persons — making  proper  distinctions  founded 
on  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  genuine  phenomena  and 
the  tricks  of  the  conjurers.  He  manifests  a  supreme  reverence  for 
tnith,  but  has  no  respect  for  shams.  He  walks  firmly  into  the  great 
masquerade  of  the  opposition,  where  his  presence  naturally  occasions 
a  sensation.  He  steps  on  the  toes  of  fashionable  conservatism,  and 
disarranges  the  broad  phylacteries  of  the  saints ;  he  damages  the 
sacred  stereotypes,  brushes  away  the  flimsy  covering  from  sophistry, 
rends  the  hypocrite's  mantle,  and  strikes  off  the  mask  of  cunning  im- 
posture in  a  way  that  is  at  once  rather  dramatic  and  highly  instruct- 
ive. 

In  the  discourse  last  named — in  the  note  at  the  beginning  of  this 
review — the  author  illustrates  the  folly  of  Atheism,  and  reasons  very 
cogently  against  the  materialism  that  denies  the  future  life  of  Man. 
After  referring  to  the  triumphs  of  Spiritualism,  in  the  conversion  of 
such  men  as  Robert  Owen,  Dr.  Ashburner,  Dr.  Elliotson  and  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  opposite  conditions  of  those 
who  deny  and  those  who  accept  the  great  truth  of  our  immortality. 
The  following  picture  is  not  overdrawn  : 

'*  The  believer  in  annihilation  must  be  a  pitiable  object  sitting  at  the  death-bed 
of  his  wife  or  daughter.  He  beholds  the  last  flickering  of  the  lamp  of  life,  and 
sees  his  loved  one  fading  away  before  his  eyes — all  that  upon  which  his  affections 
are  placed  is  passing  from  hence  into  oblivion,  to  be  seen  no  more — agoing,  in  fact, 
into  nothingness,  similar  to  that  which  existed  before  birth — 

"  *  The  dead  and  the  unborn  are  both  the  same, 
We  all  to  nothing  go — from  nothing  came.* 

His  heart-strings  are  wrung  with  grief.  He  clasps  the  dying  one  to  his  bosom  ; 
but  she  is  not  conscious  of  his  embrace.  He  presses  hot  kisses  upon  her  checks, 
which  are  cold  as  marble  now ;  he  looks  into  her  eyes ;  all  light  has  faded  from 
them,  and  they  see  no  more ;  every  trace  of  expression  has  gone  from  her  features, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  but  the  clay-cold  corpse.  His  brain  is  maddened  with 
grief;  he  is  alone  in  the  world.  There  is  a  vacancy  in  his  heart  which  can  never 
again  be  filled.  Black  clouds  hover  around  him,  and  a  blacker  abyss  still  is  behind 
the  clouds.  There  is  dark  midnight,  with  never  a  star.  All  beauty  has  passed 
from  earth.  The  deep  gloom  is  terrible  to  contemplate.  Where  is  consolation  to 
be  found  ?  Alas  !  nowhere.  Science  says  the  thing  was  inevitable,  philosophy 
prates  about  controlling  one's  feelings,  and  being  a  man — pshaw  !  'tis  because  he 
is  a  man  that  he  feels  the  grief  so  keenly.    And  how  is  he  to  be  consoled  ?     Why, 
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his  loved  one,  who  is  gone,  will  come  up  again  in  violets  and  primroses  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  !  Is  this  consolation  for  a  broken-hearted  man  ?  I  tell  you  'tis  the 
veriest  mockery  that  has  ever  been  heard  of.  Science,  philosophy,  secularism — all 
are  powerless  in  such  cases ;  they  can  not  remove  the  load  of  grief  that  weighs  the 
sufferer  down.  If  he  goes  into  the  darkness,  the  gloom  harmonizes  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  makes  his  sorrow  the  deeper ;  if  he  walks  in  the  sunshine,  the  brightness 
appears  to  mock  his  sufferings.  Birds  sing  not  to  cheer  him,  but  to  taunt  him 
with  their  merry-making,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  contrast  between  themselves 
and  him  ;  and  flowers  bloom  but  to  make  light  of  his  grief.  No  hope,  no  conso- 
lation can  there  be ;  for  is  not  all  that  he  cared  for  on  earth  gone,  and  no  powei 
can  bring  it  back  again. 

**  What  could  Spiritualism  have  done  here? — Told  him  that  his  loved  one  was 
not  dead,  but  living  even  more  perfectly  than  before — that  the  lump  of  clay  that 
had  been  her  earthly  covering  was  but  the  outer  garment  of  the  real  person  on  whom 
his  affections  had  been  flxed,  and  that  she  could  do  even  better  without  it — that 
she  was  still  as  near  to  him  as  ever,  and  loved  him  as  well  as  ever,  or  even  better 
than  before — that  she  would  care  for  him,  be  with  him  and  watch  over  him  still, 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  separation  impending.  Here  is  real  consolation 
worth,  in  such  a  case,  the  wealth  of  Crcesus." 

Dr.  Sexton  appears  to  be  exerting  a  wide  and  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  Spiritualism  in  England.  He  reaches  a  large  and  intel- 
ligent class  to  shake  their  skepticism  or  to  confirm  their  faith.  It 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Doctor  to  our  readers  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Journal.  His  first  article,  prepared  for  these 
pages,  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number. 


GOLDEN  MEMORIES.* 

SOME  men  outlive  the  period  of  their  usefulness  and  at  last  die 
unregretted.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those  frigid  natures 
in  whom  truth  and  duty  are  held  in  subordination  by  the  more  super- 
ficial pursuits  and  interests  of  time  and  sense.  Others  there  are  who 
withdraw  from  our  sphere  of  observation  suddenly,  and  while  young. 
Their  speedy  transit  is  often  a  bitter  experience  for  those  who  remain, 
recalling  the  expressive  words  of  the  poet — 


•  Golden  Memories  of  an  Earnest  Life ;  a  Biography  of  A.  B.  Whiting,  with 
Selections  from  his  Writings.  Compiled  by  his  Sister,  R.  Augusta  Whiting :  In- 
troduction by  J.  M.  Peebles.     Boston  :  Colby  &  Rich. 
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** The  good  die  first, 

While  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket.'* 

Mr.  A.  B.  Whiting  had  not  reached  that  period  when  the  strongest 
natures  are  matured.  Time  had  not  chilled  his  blood,  nor  too  long 
contact  with  the  world  blunted  his  sensibilities.  He  had  only  lived 
to  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  when  his  aspiring  nature  broke  from  its 
frail,  mortal  fastenings  and  achieved  the  liberty  of  immortality. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  in  his  introduction  to  the  volume  before  us, 
writes  of  Mr.  Whiting  in  terms  dictated  by  an  ardent  admiration  of 
his  gifts  and  inspired  by  a  warm  personal  friendship.  We  extract  a 
passage  in  substance  and  condensed  in  form  : 

'*  The  blood  of  a  noble  ancestry  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  bom  a  seer.  In 
childhood  he  was  regarded  as  strange  because  he  saw  and  conversed  with  angels. 
This  early  clairvoyance  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  his  life.  It  was  to  him  a  light 
from  heaven.  Immortal  teachers  prophesied  a  career  of  great  usefulness  before 
him.  He  loved  to  retire  from  the  presence  of  his  visible  companions ;  but  the 
apparent  solitude  was  peopled  by  celestial  visitants  and  he  was  never  alone. 

"  In  1856  he  commenced  his  public  labors  as  a  trance  speaker  and  soon  be- 
came a  popular  lecturer,  especially  throughout  the  Western  States.  His  discourses 
exhibited  no  little  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  intelligence  that  appeared  to  control  his  mental  faculties  and  bodily 
organs  claimed  to  be  Giovanni  Farini,  an  Italian  poet  and  Cardinal  who  lived  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Another  ministering  spirit,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Ab-del-Murett-el-Zuleke,  usually  called  himself  *  the  old  man  of  the  mountains.' 
This  eccentric  sage  entered  on  the  higher  life  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  When 
under  his  influence  the  medium  was  transfigured  and  became  truly  a  prophet." 

Mr.  Whiting  combined  many  of  the  elements  of  a  true  Reformer. 
He  was  not  wanting  in  moral  courage ;  he  was  deeply  religious  in  a 
rational  sense ;  and  he  manifested  the  skepticism  that  weighs  and 
analyzes.  His  lectures  exhibited  remarkable  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  great  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  They  were  otherwise 
characterized  by  a  humane  spirit  and  the  prevailing  moral  tone  was 
unexceptionable.  His  public  efforts  were  by  no  means  free  from 
the  ordinary  defects  which  we  discover  in  the  utterances  of  most  of 
our  inspired  speakers.  The  evidences  of  high  culture  are  seldom 
visible.  The  style  is  often  florid  and  weakened  by  a  too  frequent 
use  of  qualifying  terms,  the  logic  feeble  and  the  rhetoric  defective. 

In  1864  Mr.  Whiting  excited  the  apprehensions  of  many  of  t* 
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friends  by  the  views  he  expressed  before  the  convention  at  Chicago 
and  elsewhere.  It  was  believed  that,  in  spirit,  he  was  enlisted  in  the 
cayse  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact — rendered  still  more  apparent  by  this  biography — 
that  his  sympathies  were  with  the  "  Lost  Cause."  That  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  convictions  and  conscientious  in  the  course  he  pursued, 
few  who  knew  him  will  be  inclined  to  doubt.  No  one  will  be  dis- 
posed to  entertain  the  idea  that  he  was  essentially  wrong  at  heart ; 
many  may  regret  that  his  judgment  was  sadly  warped  and  deeply 
eclipsed  ;  but  we  may  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  objec- 
tionable opinions  he  expressed  were  rather  those  of  the  spirits  that 
inspired  him  than  his  own. 

The  book  is  an  unstudied  record  of  the  spiritual  experience  and 
public  labors  of  an  earnest  man,  who  thought  more  of  the  sources  of 
his  inspiration  than  of  his  own  individuality.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  judge  of  the  compiler's  work  by  any  very  rigid  rules  of  criticism. 
It  shows  but  little  evidence  of  literary  art  in  the  choice  of  materials 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  contents.  But  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as 
a  sister's  loving  tribute  to  her  worthy  brother.  In  the  minds  of 
many  readers,  the  familiarity  of  the  treatment  will  be  an  element  of 
interest  in  the  narrative. 

Some  ninety  pages  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book  are  occu- 
pied by  his  improvizations,  which  reveal  the  author's  sympathy  with 
Nature  and  the  nobler  affections  of  the  mind.  They  are  not  without 
the  warmth  of  poetic  feeling,  though  as  a  rule  they  exhibit  but  feeble 
proofs  of  the  subtile  and  grasping  power  of  genius.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  his  chief  inspiring  spirit  assumes  to  be  an  Italian  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Italians — with  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  an  example  in  other  countries — have  been  most  dis- 
tinguished for  extemporaneous  composition  in  verse  ;  but  not  one  of 
them  ever  exhibited  the  power  of  imagination,  the  mine  of  brilliant 
imagery,  and  the  magnificent  reach  and  originality  of  thought  that 
are  combined  in  the  improvized  poems  of  Thomas  L.  Harris.  Mr. 
Whiting's  claims  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Italian 
improvisator es.  Here  and  there  are  passages  of  real  merit  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  not  apparent  in  the  composition  of 
his  verses,  and  we  discover  only  occasional  flashes  of  Promethean  fire. 
The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Whiting. 
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LIFE  OF  JESUS  BY  SAUL.* 

AMONG  the  communications  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
Spirit  World  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  contents  of  this  vol- 
ume are  among  the  most  remarkable.  We  have  not  the  space  for  a 
review  and  can  only  notice  the  book  very  briefly.  It  is  a  personal 
and  particular  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and,  incidentally,  of  his 
most  intimate  and  distinguished  associates.  The  strange  story  is 
told  by  a  spirit  claiming  to  be  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  represents  him- 
self as  having  been  an  ambitious  aspirant  for  the  distinction  of  found- 
ing a  new  religion.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Jesus ;  discovering 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  gentle  and  noble  spirit ;  and,  withal, 
observing  his  growing  popularity  among  the  people,  he  determined 
to  make  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  in  furthering  his  own  ambitious 
designs.  Saul's  plan  being  formed  he  employed  Judas,  who  in  turn 
selected  one  Cosbi — an  unscrupulous  servant  of  Glaphira,  a  sybil — 
who  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation.  Cosbi  was  en- 
gaged to  personate  different  characters,  and  to  simulate  various  forms 
of  disease,  and  in  this  species  of  counterfeiting  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Jesus,  at  the  close  of  his  discourses,  was  accustomed  to  lay 
his  hands  on  the  sick,  and  thus  relieve  those  who  were  suffering  from 
whatever  cause.  He  claimed  no  other  power  than  the  healing  effi- 
cacy of  his  great  vital  and  spiritual  magnetism.  Cosbi  made  it  his 
business  to  appear  on  each  convenient  occasion  in  some  new  disguise, 
and  as  the  victim  of  some  terrible  malady — sometimes  as  a  helpless 
cripple,  and  again  as  a  hopeless  lunatic.  Whenever  Jesus  put  his 
hands  on  this  mountebank  the  latter  would  appear  to  be  suddenly  re- 
stored, and  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  seeming 
miracle,  he  contrived  to  disappear  without  giving  the  crowd  an  op- 
portunity of  cultivating  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  personality. 

♦  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  or  a  true  History  of  the  Man  called  Jesus  Christ,  em- 
bracing his  parentage,  youth,  Original  Doctrines  and  Works,  his  career  as  a 
public  Teacher  and  Physician  of  the  People ;  also  the  nature  of  the  Great  Conspi- 
racy against  him,  with  all  the  incidents  of  his  tragical  death,  given  on  Spiritual 
Authority  .  .  .  through  the  Mediumship  of  Alexander  Smyth.  Chicago:  Religio* 
Philosophical  Publishing  House,  S.  S.  Jones. 
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Jesus  is  portrayed  as  a  pure,  noble  and  spiritual,  but  a  strictly 
natural  man  ;  as  a  radical  Reformer  who  might  be  expected  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
The  Apostles  are  represented  as  being  influenced  by  motives  of 
worldly  ambition,  not  following  their  Teacher  so  much  from  mingled 
love  and  reverence  as  from  an  expectation  of  becoming  rulers  of 
provinces  when  the  anticipated  temporal  kingdom  should  be  estab- 
lished. Judas  was  one  of  the  best,  yet  he  was  the  willing  servant  of 
the  man  who  headed  the  conspiracy  with  the  Sanhedrim  to  procure 
the  arrest,  trial  and  crucifixion  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  Saul 
represents  his  own  reported  conversion  as  not  real,  but  merely  as  a 
melodramatic  scene  conceived  for  a  purpose  ;  also  that  for  his  great 
wickedness  he  has  been  wandeiing,  restless  and  unhappy,  through  all 
these  intervening  centuries,  and  that  the  last  act  in  his  atonement  is 
a  compulsory  return  to  earth  to  reveal  his  fonner  character  and  thus 
disabuse  the  world. 

The  scenery  of  the  country,  the  customs  of  the  people,  the  travek 
of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  together  with  the  persons  and  homes  of  the 
Evangelists,  are  graphically  described.  The  public  discourses  of  the 
Teacher  in  the  Temple,  among  the  mountains  and  by  the  sea ;  his 
familiar  conversations  with  his  followers ;  his  pure  and  holy  passion 
for  Mary,  the  younger  daughter  of  Lazarus ;  his  visits  to  Bethany, 
and  the  interviews  of  the  lovers  in  the  garden,  when  the  world  was 
still  and  the  moon  shone  above  Mount  Olivet ;  with  the  thrilling 
scenes  before  the  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  in  Pilate's  Judgment 
Hall ;  the  discovery  of  a  startling  secret  at  the  hour  of  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  the  mournful  pictures,  seen  by  twilight  and  starlight  on 
Calvary — are  all  reported  in  a  style  that  compels  the  reader  to  pur- 
sue the  narrative  to  the  close. 

The  work  contains  much  that  is  extremely  natural  and  ration^-l  ; 
in  other  things  we  are  left  to  question  the  internal  evidence  and 
balance  probabilities.  Whatever  may  be  the  public  verdict  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  its  claims  it  is  sure  to  be  read  for  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest.    It  will  strike  the  world  as  something  stranger  than  a  fiction. 
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